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PREFACE. 


Prefaces  are  not  usually  read,  therefore  we  will  make  this  as  brief 
as  possible ;  it  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  an  index  to  point  out 
the  contents  of  the  volume.  We  Have  given  the  book  no  startling 
or  sensational  title,  yet  still  we  trust  it  will  find  favour  and  accept- 
ance with  very  many  readers.  We  have  gathered  into  one  volume 
a  series  of  narratives,  real  experiences,  personal  adventures,  which 
otherwise  can  only  be  gleaned  from  many  bobks.  The  volume" 
opens  with  stories  of  poor  prisoners,  and  their  desperate  and  per- 
severing attempts  to  escape  from  the  cells  and  dungeons  where  a 
cmel  and  despotic  power  had  immured  them.  The  sea  with  its 
episodes  of  storm  and  shipwreck  never  wearies ;  the  interest  is  per- 
petually kept  alive :  incessantly  oiu*  sea-girt  island  sends  forth  its 
armies  of  sailors  to  see  the  *  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  great  deep,* 
to  do  valiant  battle  with  its  tempests,  and  to  brave  its  perils  of  ship- 
wreck and  death ;  and  ever  and  again  there  floats  to  our  shore  the 
news  of  some  terrible  disaster,  to  shed  its  gloom  over  happy  homes 
and  hearts.  Thus,  even  while  the  last  pages  of  this  work  were  pass\tv% 
through  the  press,  the  news  spread  rapidly  through  the  leivgjiv  «crA 
hre^dth  of  the  land,  of  the  foundering  of  the  Za  Plata  and  \Vve 


$ 
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bunting  of  the  Capalrkk,  and  the  subsequent  privations,  suffer- 
ings, and  horrors  through  which  the  miserable  remnants  of  their 
creivs  passed.  We  have  therefore  devoted  a  space  to  the  narratives 
of  calamitous  shipwrecks,  of  perilous  voyages  in  open  boats,  and  of 
men  left  upon  desolate  islands.  Here,  too,  the  reader  will  fiml 
interesting  narraiions  of  perils  encountered  in  savage  wariiire  among 
North  American  Indians,  in  which  ihey  are  not  always  proved  to 
be  as  chivalrous  as  Cooper  has  drawn  them  with  his  able  pen  ;  and 
lastly  will  be  found  the  exploits  of  the  hunter  in  the  forest  and  the 
field,  in  his  warfare  with  their  savage  denizens, — the  whole  forming 
a  piquant  and  attractive  bill  of  fare.  We  have  to  thank  those 
gentlemen — Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Sir  George  L'Estrange,  and  others— 
who  have  kindly  allowed  us  to  use  m.itcrial  from  their  works.  In 
conclusion,  we  have  only  this  word  to  add,  to  boj^s  and  all,  Ji<-a>l 
the  book,  thereby  slightly  altering  the  famous  and  laconic  preface 
by  which  Dr.  Abemethy  introduced  one  of  his  works  to  the  public 
— '  Read  my  iouA.' 
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CHAPTER  L 


STORY  OF  A  HUGUENOT  GALLEY-SLAVE. 


I  WAS  bom  at  Beigerac,  a  small 
town  in  the  province  of  Perigord, 
in  the  year  1684.     My  parents 
were  in  trade.     By  the  grace 
of  God  they  had  always  main- 
tainedy   even  unto  death,  the 
doctrines  of  the  true  reformed 
religion;  their  conduct  was  such 
as  never  to  draw  down  any  re- 
proach   upon  these  doctrines. 
They  broi^^  up  their  children 
in  the  fear  of  God,  continually 
instructing  them  in  the  princi- 
ples of  trae  religion,  and   in 
aversion  to  the  errors  of  Popery. 
I  will  not  weary  my  reader  by 
xdating  the  events  of  my  child- 
hood up  to  the  year  1700,  when 
persecution  tore  me  from  the 
bosom  of  my  family,  forced  me 
to  fly  from  my  country,  and  to 
expose  myself  notwithstanding 
mjrtender  age,  to  the  perils  of  a 
journey  of  two  hundred  leagues, 
which  I  made  in  order  to  seek 
a  refill  in  Ae  United  Provinces 
(^fibe  Netherlands.    I  shall  only 
relate  bneffy,andmsimple  trutfi 


what  has  happened  to  me  since 
my  sorrowful  separation  from 
my  parents,  whom  I  left  endur- 
ing the  most  cruel  persecution. 

Before  detailing  the  story  of 
my  flight  from  my  dear  country, 
it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  what 
occasioned  it,  and  kindled  the 
most  inhuman  persecution  in 
my  native  province.  During 
the  war  which  was  terminated 
by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  the 
Jesuits  and  priests  had  not  been 
able  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure 
of  dragooning  the  reformed  in 
France,  because  the  king  had 
all  his  troops  upon  the  frontiers 
of  his  kingdom  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  peace  concluded,  than  they 
wished  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  the  repose  they  had  been 
obliged  to  give  us  during  the 
war.  These  pitiless  and  inve- 
terate persecutors  then  made 
their  rage  felt  in  all  the  piovvcvc^^ 
0/  France,  wherever  there  vitie 
st^ny  of  the  reformed  ?aitYv,  \ 
shall  confine  myself  to  de\aaMCi^ 
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some  of  the  best  authenticated 
facts  which  took  place  in  Peri- 
gord. 

In  the  year  1699,  the  Duke 
de  la  Force,  who  proved  that  he 
by  no  means  shared  the  senti- 
ments of  his  illustrious  ancestors 
with  regard  to  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  requested  permission  to 
go  to  his  estates  in  Perigord,  in 
order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
convert  the  Huguenots.  In 
doing  this  he  flattered  the  views 
and  principles  of  the  court  too 
well  not  to  obtain  such  an  hon- 
ourable and  worthy  employment. 
So  he  set  out  from  Paris,  accom- 
panied by  four  Jesuits,  a  few 
guards,  and  his  servants.  Ar- 
rived at  his  castle  of  La  Force, 
about  a  league  distant  from 
Bergerac,  he  began,  in  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  gentleness 
of  his  mission  and  the  spirit  of 
his  counsellors,  to  exercise  un- 
heard of  cruelties  against  those 
of  his  vassals  who  belonged  to  the 
reformed  faith,  carrying  off  daily, 
peasants  of  ^  every  age  and  of 
both  sexes,  and  making  them 
sufifer  in  his  presence,  and  with- 
out any  form  of  trial,  the  most 
frightful  tortures,  —  continued 
upon  some  till  they  died, — to 
compel  them  to  abjure  their 
religion  upon  the  spot,  without 
any  reason  but  his  own  wilL 
Then,  by  means  as  diabolical, 
he  obliged  all  these  poor 
wretches  to  take  the  most  fear- 
ful oaths  to  remain  inviolably 
attached  to  the  Roman  religion. 
To  testify  the  joy  and  s&tisfac- 
tion  whidi  he  felt  at  Ms  happy 


success,  and  to  terminate  his 
enterprise  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  motives  and  counsels 
which  had  caused  him  thus  to 
act,  he  celebrated  public  rejoic- 
ings in  the  village  of  La  Force, 
where  his  castle  was  situated, 
and  made  a  bonfire  of  a  magni- 
ficent library,  composed  of  the 
pious  books  of  the  reformed 
religion,  which  his  ancestors 
had  carefully  collected.  The 
town  of  Bergerac  this  time  was 
exempt  from  persecution,  as 
well  as  several  other  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but  this 
repose  was  only  a  calm,  which 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  most 
terrible  tempest 

The  Duke  de  la  Force,  proud 
of  the  fine  conversions  which 
he  had  made,  went  to  give  an 
account  of  them  to  the  court. 
We  can  easily  judge  whether  he 
and  his  Jesuits  exaggerated  the 
effect  which  their  mission  had 
produced.  However  that  might 
be,  in  the  year  1700,  to  con« 
vert,  by  means  of  a  pitiless 
dragoonade,  the  Huguenots  in 
the  royal  towns  of  that  pro- 
vince, he  came  then  to  Ber- 
gerac, where  he  took  up  his 
residence,  accompanied  by  the 
same  four  Jesuit^  and  by  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  whose  cruel 
mission — for  they  were  allowed 
full  licence  among  the  towns- 
people— made  a  great  many 
more  converts  than  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Jesuits.  There  were 
no  conceivable  cruelties  which 
these  booted  and  spurred  mis- 
sionaries did  not  exercise  to 
oblige  the  poor  citizens  to  go 
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to  mass,  make  their  public  ab- 
juration, and  swear  with  horrible 
oaths  never  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  religion. 
The  duke  had  a  form  of  this 
oath  filled  with  imprecations 
against  the  reformed  faith, 
which  he  made  them  sign  and 
swear  to,  either  by  their  consent 
or  by  force. 

Twenty-two  of  these  execrable 
dragoons  were  quartered  in  my 
fathers  house.     I  do  not  know 
for  what  reason  the  duke  caused 
my  father  to  be  taken  to  prison 
at    Perigueux.      Two    of   my 
brothers  and    my   sister,  who 
were  but  children,  were  seized 
and  placed  in  a  convent     I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
from    the    house.       My    poor 
mother  found  herself  left,  the 
only  one  of  the  family,  in  the 
midst     of     those     twenty-two 
wretches,  who  caused  her  to 
undergo  horrible  tortures.   After 
having  consumed  and  destroyed 
everything  in  the  house,  they 
dragged     my    poor,    unhappy 
mother  before  the  duke,  who, 
by  the  infamous  treatment  to 
which  he    subjected    her,    ac- 
companied by  horrible  threats, 
forced  her  to  sign  his  formulary. 
This  the  poor  woman  did,  weep- 
ing abundantly,  and  protesting 
against  the  act  to  which  she  was 
compelled.    She  resolved  that 
her  hand  should  join   in  the 
lamentable  protestations  of  her 
lips ;  so,  the  duke  having  pre- 
sented the  form,  she  wrote  her 
name  on  it,  and  at  the  bottom 
added  the  words,  '(la)  Force i 
made   gae   do    it,'   sdluding,  I 


doubtless,  to  the  name  of  the 
duke.  They  tried  to  make  her 
efi&ce  these  words,  but  she  per- 
sisted in  refusing;  so  one  of 
the  Jesuits  took  the  trouble  of 
erasing  them. 

I  had  escaped  from  the  house 
before  the  diagoons  entered  it 
I  was  then  just  sixteen  years  of 
age.  It  is  not  a  time  of  life 
when  one  has  much  experi- 
ence, especially  in  getting  out 
of  such  a  critical  position  as 
mine  was.  How  was  I  to  es- 
cape the  vigilance  of  the  dra- 
goons, by  whom  the  town,  and 
all  the  approaches  to  it,  were 
filled,  in  order  to  stop  the 
flight  of  any  of  the  inhabit- 
ants? Nevertheless,  I  had  the 
happiness,  by  the  great  mercy 
of  God,  to  leave  the  town  at 
night  without  being  perceived, 
accompanied  by  one  of  my 
friends;  and  after  walking  all 
night  through  the  woods,  we 
found  ourselves  the  next  morn- 
ing at  Mussidan,  a  small  town 
four  leagues  from  Bergerac. 
There  we  resolved,  whatever 
the  perils  might  be,  to  con- 
tinue our  journey  as  far  as 
Holland,  resigning  ourselves 
wholly  to  the  will  of  God  in 
the  prospect  of  all  those  dan- 
gers which  presented  them- 
selves to  our  imagination ;  and 
as  we  implored  the  divine  pro- 
tection, we  made  a  firm  resolu- 
tion not  to  imitate  Lot's  wife 
in  looking  back,  and  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  our  perilous  enterprise,  we 
wouid  remain  firm  and  eoxir 
stant  in,   confessing  the  \x\]iie 
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leformed  religion,  even  at  the 
risk  of  the  punishment  of  the 
galleys,  or  of  death.  After 
this  resolution,  we  implored 
God's  gradons  help  and  mercy, 
and  then  proceeded  cheerfully 
along  the  high  road  to  Paris. 
We  consulted  our  purse,  which 
was  not  too  well  supplied.  Our 
whole  capital  consisted  of  about 
ten  pistoles.  We  formed  econo- 
mical plans  to  make  our  litde 
money  last,  and  lodged  every 
day  at  the  humblest  inns  to  save 
escpense.  We  had  not,  thank 
God,  any  unpleasant  adventure 
as  far  as  Paris,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  loth  of  November. 

We  expected  at  Paris  to  see 
some  of  our  acquaintances,  who 
would  tell  us  the  easiest  and 
least  dangerous  route  to  the 
frontier.  A  good  friend  and 
good  Protestant  wrote  out  for 
us  a  little  itinerary  as  far  as 
Mezi^eSy  a  garrison  town  on 
the  Meuse,  at  that  time  the 
frontier  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, on  the  borders  of  the  for- 
midable forest  of  Ardennes. 
This  friend  informed  us  that 
the  only  danger  we  should  have 
to  guard  against  was  on  enter- 
ing this  town, — for  on  going 
out  no  one  was  stopped, — and 
that  the  forest  of  Ardennes 
would  favour  our  journey  to 
Charleroi,  six  or  seven  leagues 
distant  from  Mezi^res;  and  that 
once  at  Charleroi  we  were  safe, 
for  then  we  should  really  be 
out  of  the  French  territories. 
He  added,  that  there  was  also 
fcwt  taaiafenar  a  Dutch  ganisoa 
■fc^  cotamando',    who   would 


protect  us  from  all  danger. 
This  friend,  however,  warned 
us  to  be  prudent,  and  to  take 
the  greatest  precanti<Hi  in  en- 
tering the  town  of  Mezi^res, 
because  they  were  extremely 
particular  in  stopping  at  the 
gates  all  those  whom  they  sus- 
pected of  being  strangers ;  and 
that  if  they  were  found  with- 
out passpcms,  they  were  taken 
at  once  before  the  governor, 
and  thence  to  prison. 

At  last  we  started  from  Paris 
for  Mezi^res.  We  had  no  dis- 
agreeable adventure  during  the 
journey,  for  within  the  French 
dominions  no  one  was  stopped. 
The  strictest  attention  of  the 
government  was  only  direct- 
ed to  guarding  all  the  roads 
across  the  frontiers.  We  arrived, 
then,  one  afternoon  about  four 
o'clock,  at  the  summit  of  a 
little  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  Mezi^res,  whence 
we  could  see  the  whole  of  this 
town,  and  the  gate  by  which 
we  ^ould  have  to  enter  it 
One  can  easily  judge  of  our 
feelings  of  suspense  and  dread 
as  we  considered  the  near  and 
inuninent  peril  which  presented 
itself  before  our  eyes.  We  sat 
down  Ux  a  moment  upon  the 
hill  to  take  comisel  concerning 
an  entrance  into  the  town.  In 
narrowly  observing  the  gate, 
we  perceived  that  a  long  bridge 
over  the  Meuse  led  up  to  it, 
and  as  it  was  very  fine  weather, 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
were  walking  about  uyioil  the 
bridge.  VTe  thou^l  ^sfcax  Vf 
mixing  wMh  the  otiieos,  «xi^ 
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walking  with  them  upon  the 
bridge,  we  should  be  able  to 
enter  the  town  with  the  crowd 
without  being  recognised  as 
strangers  by  the  sentinel  at  the 
gate.  Having  decided  upon 
this  stratagem,  we  emptied  our 
knapsacks  of  the  few  shirts 
which  we  had,  putting  them 
all  on,  and  the  knapsacks  into 
our  pockets.  Then  we  cleaned 
our  shoes,  combed  our  hair, 
and  finally  took  all  the  pre- 
caution requisite  in  order  not 
to  look  like  travellers.  We  had 
no  swords,  for  it  was  then  for- 
bidden in  France  to  carry  them. 
Thus  equipped,  we  descended 
the  hill,  and  betook  ourselves 
to  the  bridge,  walking  up  and 
down  there  with  the  citizens 
till  the  drum  beat  for  the  clos- 
ing of  the  gates.  Then  all  the 
inhabitants  hastened  to  return 
into  the  town,  and  we  with 
them,  the  sentinel  not  perceiv- 
ing that  we  were  strangers. 
We  were  filled  with  the  great- 
est joy  at  having  avoided 
this  great  peril,  believing  that 
it  was  the  only  one  we  had  to 
fear.  But  we  were  reckoning, 
as  the  saying  is,  without  our 
host.  We  could  not  leave 
Mezi^res  at  once,  the  gate  op- 
posite to  that  being  shut.  We 
must,  then,  lodge  in  the  town. 
We  entered  the  first  inn  which 
presoited  itself.  The  landlord 
was  not  there ;  his  wife  re- 
ceived us.  We  ordered  supper; 
and  whilst  we  wejir  at  table, 


ceived  two  young  strangers. 
We  heard  firom  our  chamber 
her  husband  ask  her  if  we  had 
a  ticket  of  permission  firom  the 
governor.  His  wife  having 
replied  that  she  had  not  in- 
quired, 'Jade!*  said  he,  *do 
you  wish  that  we  should  be 
utterly  ruined  ?  You  know  the 
vigorous  prohibitions  against 
lodging  strangers  without  per- 
mission. I  must  go  at  once 
with  them  to  the  governor.' 

This  dialogue  which  we  over- 
heard made  us  shudder.  The 
landlord  soon  after  entered  our 
chamber,  and  asked  us  very 
civilly  if  we  had  spoken  to  the 
governor.  We  told  him  that 
we  had  not  thought  this  neces- 
sary for  lodging  one  night  only 
in  the  town. 

'It  would  cost  me  a  thousand 
crowns,'  said  he,  *  if  the  gover- 
nor knew  that  I  had  lodged 
you  without  permission.  But 
have  you  a  passport  to  enable 
you  to  enter  the  frontier  towns?* 
We  replied  boldly  that  we  were 
well  furnished  with  papers. 

'  That  changes  the  whole 
affair,'  said  he,  '  and  saves  me 
from  incurring  the  blame  of 
lodging  you  without  permis- 
sion ;  but  still  you  must  come 
with  me  to  the  governor  to 
show  your  passports.' 

We  replied  that  we  were  very 
weary  and  fatigued,  but  that  the 
next  morning  we  would  willingly 
accompany  him  there.  He  was 
satisfied  with  this.  "We  fviAsVveA 


about  niae  o'clock,  the  master    our  supper,  and  thoutt\v  oux  ^>e.^ 

^  ^^I'^a'^I^Y  .^'^  /  '^^  a  very  good  one,  \t  A\A  not 
^  iald  lum  that  she  had  re-  /induce  us  to  sleep,  U  Uoa\i^ 
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were  we  by  anxiety  at  the  peril 
which  threatened  us.  How 
many  counsels  we  held  through 
that  long  night !  How  many 
expedients  did  we  propose  with 
regard  to  the  answer  which  we 
should  make  to  the  governor  ! 
But,  alas  !  they  were  all  counsels 
and  expedients  without  result 
Seeing  nothing  which  could  pro- 
tect us  from  going  straight  from 
the  governor's  house  to  prison, 
we  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  imploring  in  prayer  the 
help  of  God  in  such  a  pressing 
hour  of  need,  and  asking  Him 
that,  to  whatever  His  divine 
will  might  think  fit  to  expose 
us.  He  would  grant  us  the  firm- 
ness and  constancy  necessary  to 
confess  worthily  the  truth  of  the 
gospel.  The  dawn  of  day  found 
us  in  this  pious  exercise.  We 
got  up  quickly,  and  went  down 
to  the  kitchen,  where  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife  slept  As  we 
were  dressing,  we  thought  of  an 
expedient  to  avoid  appearing 
before  the  governor,  which  we 
put  into  practice,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  It  was  as 
follows :  We  formed  the  design 
of  leaving  our  lodging  clandes- 
tinely, before  our  host  was  up 
and  able  to  observe  us.  When 
he  saw  us  so  early  in  his  kitchen, 
he  inquired  our  reason  for  such 
earl^  rising.  We  said  that, 
havmg  to  go  to  the  governor 
with  him,  we  wished  to  break- 
fast at  once,  so  that  on  leaving 
the  governor's  house  we  could 
continue  our  journey.     He  ap- 

k  proved  of  our  scheme,  and 
attend  his  servant  to  fry  some 


sausages  whilst  he  was  getting 
up.  This  kitchen  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  close  to  the 
street  door.  Having  perceived 
that  the  servant  had  opened  the 
street  door,  we  made  a  pretext 
that  we  wished  to  go  out  for  a 
few  moments.  The  host  sus- 
pecting nothing,  we  went  out  of 
this  fatal  inn  without  saying 
farewell  or  paying  our  reckon- 
ing ;  for  the  trick  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Once  in  the  street,  we  found 
a  little  boy,  of  whom  we  asked 
the  way  to  the  Charleville  gate, 
that  by  which  we  were  to  leave 
the  town.  We  were  very  near 
it,  and  as  the  gate  was  open,  we 
went  out  without  any  obstacle. 
We  entered  Charleville,  a  small 
town  with  neither  gate  nor  gar- 
rison, which  is  within  gunshot 
of  Mezi^res.  We  breakfasted 
here  quickly,  and  then  left  it  to 
enter  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 
It  had  frozen  during  the  night, 
and  the  frost  appeared  terrible 
to  us ;  the  trees  were  covered 
with  hoar-frost  and  icicles.  As 
we  penetrated  this  vast  forest, 
we  perceived  a  great  number  of 
roads,  and  did  not  know  which 
to  take  to  lead  us  to  Charleroi. 
While  we  were  in  this  embar- 
rassment, a  peasant  met  us, 
of  whom  we  asked  the  way 
to  Charleroi.  This  peasant 
answered  us,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  that  he  saw  well 
enough  that  we  were  strangers, 
and  that  our  enterprise  of  going 
to  Charleroi  by  the  Ardennes 
was  a  very  dangerous  one,  seeing 
that  we  cUd  not  know  the  roads, 
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and  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  we  should  follow  die  right 
one,  as  the  farther  we  advanced 
the  more  roads  we  should  meet; 
and  that,  as  there  was  neither 
village  nor  house  in  this  great 
wood,  we  should  run  the  risk  of 
so  losing  ourselves,  that  we  might 
wander  about  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  days ;  that,  moreover,  the 
forest  was  full  of  ravenous 
animals,  and  that  if  the  frost 
continued,  we  might  perish  there 
of  cold  and  hunger.  These 
words  alarmed  us,  and  made  us 
o£fer  the  peasant  a  louis  d'or  if 
he  would  serve  us  as  guide  as 
far  as  CharleroL 

*  Not  if  you  were  to  oflfer  me 
a  hundred,'  he  said ; '  I  see  very 
well  that  you  are  Huguenots 
escaping  from  France,  and  I 
should  be  putting  the  rope  round 
my  own  neck  if  I  rendered  you 
this  service.  But,' continued  he, 
*  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  good 
advice :  leave  the  Ardennes ;  take 
the  road  which  you  see  upon 
your  left ;  you  will  arrive  at  a 
village ;  you  will  sleep  there ;  and 
to-morrow  morning  continue 
your  journey,  keeping  to  the 
right  of  this  village.  You  will 
then  see  the  town  of  Rocroy, 
which  you  will  leave  upon  your 
left,  and,  pursuing  your  road 
always  to  the  right,  you  will 
arrive  at  Couv^,  a  smsdl  town ; 
you  will  pass  through  it,  and  in 
leaving  it  will  find  a  road  to 
your  left ;  follow  it ;  it  will  lead 
you  to  Charleroi  without  peril. 
The  route  by  which  I  have 
directed  you,'  add^i  this  pea- 
saul^  ^ is  longer  than  thsLt  by  the  \ 


Ardennes,  but  it  is  without  any 
danger.' 

We  thanked  this  good  man, 
and  took  his  advice.  In  the 
evening  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  which  he  had  spoken ;  we 
slept  there,  and  next  morning 
found  the  road  to  the  right ;  we 
took  it,  leaving  Rocroy  to  the 
left.  But  the  peasant  had  not 
told  us,  perhaps  through  igno- 
rance, that  this  road  led  us 
straight  to  a  gorge  between  two 
mountains,  which  was  very  nar- 
row, and  where  there  was  a 
guard  of  French  soldiers,  who 
stopped  all  strangers  who  had 
no  passports,  and  took  them  to 
prison  at  Rocroy.  We,  like 
poor  stra]ring  sheep,  walked 
with  rapid  strides  into  the  jaws 
of  the  wolf.  However,  without 
seeing  or  knowing  the  inevitable 
danger  that  we  ran,  we  avoided 
it  by  the  most  favourable  chance 
in  the  world;  for,  at  the  very 
moment  we  entered  this  gorge, 
called  the  Guet  du  Sud,  the 
rain  fell  so  heavily,  that  the  sen- 
tinel on  duty  before  the  guard- 
house had  gone  into  it  for 
shelter,  and  we  passed  by  very 
innocently,  without  being  no- 
ticed, and,  pursuing  our  way, 
arrived  at  Couvd  At  that 
moment  we  were  safe,  had  we 
only  known  that  this  little  town 
was  not  on  French  territory.  It 
belonged  to  the  Prince  ot  Lifege, 
and  contained  a  castle  garri- 
soned by  Dutch  troops.  But, 
alas!  to  our  great  misfortune 
we  did  not  know  this,  for  had 
we  done  so  we  should  hv(^ 
gone  to  this  castle  aX  oi^c,^,  ^^ 
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governor  of  which  granted  on 
escort  to  all  refugees  who  re- 
quested it  to  conduct  them  to 
Charleroi.  But  it  was  God*s 
will  that  we  should  remain  in 
this  ignorance,  so  that  our  con- 
stancy and  our  faith  should  be 
put  to  trial  during  many  years 
of  misery. 

We  arrived,  then,  as  I  said, 
at  Couvd  We  were  wet  to  the 
skin.  We  entered  an  inn  to 
dry  ourselves  and  get  something 
to  eat  Having  sat  doii^'n  to 
table,  they  brought  us  a  pot  of 
beer  with  two  handles,  without 
|;iving  us  any  glasses.  On  ask- 
ing for  some,  the  host  said  he 
perceived  that  we  were  French- 
men— ^for  the  custom  of  that 
country  was  to  drink  out  of  the 
pot  We  at  once  conformed  to 
It  But  this  request  for  glasses, 
which  seemed  a  mere  trifle,  and 
of  noconsequence,  was,  humanly 
speaking,  the  cause  of  our  ruin ; 
for  in  ^e  same  room  with  us 
were  two  men,  one  a  citizen  of 
the  place,  the  other  a  game- 
keeper of  the  Prince  of  Li^ge. 
The  latter,  noticing  the  obser- 
vation of  the  landlord,  that  he 
had  perceived  at  once  that  we 
were  Frenchmen,  began  to  ex- 
amine us  very  minutely,  and  at 
last  made  free  to  accost  us,  and 
declared  that  he  was  quite  ready 
to  lay  a  wager  that  we  did  not 
carry  rosaries  in  our  pockets. 
My  companion,  who  was  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  showing  him 
his  snuff-box,  said,  very  impru- 
dently, that  that  was  his  rosary. 

!•  reply  confirmed  the  game- 
in  his  opinion  that  we 


were  Protestants  escaping  from 
France;  and  as  the  spoils  of 
those  who  were  arrested  be^ 
longed  to  the  informer,  he  con- 
ceived the  design  of  having  us 
arrested,  if,  in  leaving  Couv^, 
we  passed  by  Mariembourg,  a 
league  distant  in  the  French 
territory.  This  was  not  our 
intention,  for,  following  the  in- 
structions of  the  good  peasant, 
in  leaving  Couvd  we  were  to 
take  a  road  to  the  left,  by  which 
we  should  have  avoided  touch- 
ing upon  any  French  territory. 
But  who  can  avoid  his  destiny  ? 
Going  forth  from  Couvd,  we 
walked  along  the  road  to  the 
left ;  but  perceiving  in  the  dis- 
tance an  officer  on  horseback 
coming  towards  us,  we  were 
afraid,  as  the  least  thing  in- 
creases fear,  lest  the  officer 
should  stop  us,  which  made  us 
turn  back  and  take  the  fatal 
road  which  led  us  to  Mariem- 
bourg. This  town  is  small,  and 
has  only  one  gate ;  so  there  is 
no  passage  through  it  We 
knew  this,  and  resolved  to  leave 
it  upon  our  right,  and  to  proceed 
to  Charleroi,  keeping  to  the  left, 
according  to  our  previous  plan. 
But  we  did  not  know  that  the 
treacherous  gamekeeper  was  fol- 
lowing us  in  the  distance  ready 
to  pounce  upon  us.  At  last  we 
arrived  before  Mariembourg, 
and  as  it  was  almost  dark,  and 
we  saw  an  inn  opposite  the  gate 
of  the  town,  ^e  decided  to  stop 
there  for  the  night  We  went 
in;  they  gave  us  a  room,  and 
we  had  a  good  fire  made  to  dry 
ourselves. 
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We  had  scarcely  been  there 
half  an  hour,  when  a  man  came 
in,  whom  we  thought  was  the 
landlord.  He  saluted  us  very 
d\'illy,  and  then  asked  us  whence 
we  came  and  whither  we  were 
going.  We  told  him  we  came 
from  Paris,  and  were  going  to 
Philippeville.  He  said  tliat 
we  must  go  and  speak  to  the 
governor  of  Mariembourg.  We 
thought  to  quiet  him  as  we  had 
done  our  host  at  Mezi^res,  but 
in  this  we  deceived  ourselves, 
for  he  replied  immediately,  and 
sharply  enough,  too,  that  we 
must  follow  him  thither  at  once. 
We  met  this  bad  luck  with  a 
good  heart,  and  without  show- 
ing any  fear,  prepared  to  follow 
him.  Speaking  in  patois  to  my 
companion,  so  that  the  man 
should  not  understand,  I  said 
that,  as  it  was  such  a  dark  night, 
we  might  escape  from  our  con- 
ductor between  the  inn  and  the 
town ;  so  we  followed  the  fellow 
whom  we  took  for  the  landlord, 
but  who  was  really  a  sergeant 
of  the  town  guard,  accompanied 
by  a  detachment  of  eight  sol- 
diers with  fixed  bayonets,  whom 
we  found  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  inn.  At  their  head  was 
the  treacherous  gamekeeper  of 
Couv^ ;  these  soldiers  seized  us 
in  such  a  way  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  escape.  We 
were  led  to  the  governor,  M. 
Pallier  by  name,  who  asked  us 
what  countrymen  we  were,  and 
whither  we  were  going.  To  the 
first  question  we  told  him  the 
truth,  but  to  the  second  we  pre- 
varicate^  teUing  him  that  we  I 


were  hairdressers'  apprentices, 
and  that  we  were  making  the 
circuit  of  France ;  that  our  de- 
sign was  to  go  to  Philippeville, 
from  thence  to  Maubeuge, 
Valenciennes,  Cambrai,  etc., 
and  thus  return  to  our  own 
country.  The  governor  had  us 
examined  by  his  own  valet,  who 
knew  something  about  abarber*s 
work,  and  who  fortunately  began 
with  my  companion,  who  really 
was  one.  He  was  convinced 
that  such  was  our  business. 
The  governor  then  asked  us  of 
what  religion  we  were ;  we  told 
him  plainly  that  we  were  of  the 
reformed  religion,  for  on  this 
question  our  conscience  would 
not  allow  us  to  disguise  the 
truth.  Alas !  that  we  were 
weak  and  foolish  enough  not  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  to  the  other 
questions  which  the  governor 
asked  us;  for  this  may  God 
pardon  us;  for,  to  be  faithful 
followers  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, we  ought  never  to  lie.  But 
such  is  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  which  never  j)erforms 
a  good  work  perfectly.  The 
governor  having  asked  us  whe- 
ther our  design  was  not  in 
reality  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
we  denied  it. 

After  this  examination,  which 
lasted  a  good  hour,  the  gover- 
nor ordered  the  major  to  con- 
duct us  safely  to  prison,  which 
he  did  with  the  escort  which  had 
arrested  us.  On  the  way  from 
the  government  house  to  the 
prison,  the  major,  named  M. 
de  la  Salle,  asked  me  \i  vl  ^«^ 
true  that  we  were  feoxxi  "Btt- 
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«rac    I  told  him  that  indeed 
It  was. 

*  I  was  also  bom  half  a  league 
from  Bergerac,'  said  he;  and 
having  asked  my  name  and  my 
family,  he  exclaimed,  *Why, 
your  ^ther  is  my  best  friend; 
be  comforted,  my  children,'  he 
added ;  *  I  will  get  you  out  of 
this  unhappy  affair,  and  you  will 
be  free  after  two  or  three  days.* 

Thus  discoursing,  we  arrived 
at  the  prison.  The  gamekeeper 
asked  the  major  to  have  us 
searched,  that  he  might  have  his 
reward,  believing  that  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  money;  but  all 
our  capital  consisted  of  about 
one  pistole,  which  the  major 
told  us  to  give  to  him  without 
having  us  searched.  The  major, 
who  was  touched  with  compas- 
sion at  our  unhappy  fate,  and 
who  wished  to  be  of  service  to 
us,  feared  lest  we  had  much 
more  money,  which  circum- 
stance would  have  been  to  our 
detriment,  as  it  would  have 
been  a  sign  that  we  wished  to 
escape  from  the  kingdom  ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  wandering 
apprentices  are  not  overbur- 
dened with  cash.  Besides,  he 
feared  that  the  wicked  game- 
keeper, of  whom  he  had  a  per- 
fect horror,  because  he  caused  us 
to  be  arrested,  would  receive 
from  our  spoils  too  lucrative  a 
recompense  for  his  perfidy.  The 
major,  then,  fearing  this,  would 
not  have  us  searched,  but  kept 
the  little  money  which  we  had 
^ven  him^  to  remit  it  afterwards 
to  the  governor.  The  game- 
^sei^pct}  seeing  that  we  were  not 


searched,  had  the  impudence  to 
tell  the  major  that  was  not  the 
way  Huguenots  were  treated 
when  they  fled  to  Holland.  *  I 
shall  know  how  to  find  their 
money,'  said  he,  attempting 
roughly  to  search  us  himself. 

*  Rascal,'  said  the  major,  '  if 
you  are  not  off  at  once,  1*11  have 
you  well  thrashed.  Do  you  think 
you  are  going  to  teach  me  my 
duty?'  At  the  same  time  he 
drove  him  from  his  presence. 
Such  was  the  reward  this  wretch 
received  for  all  the  trouble  he 
had  taken  in  causing  us  to  be 
arrested,  added  to  which,  a  few 
days  after,  the  Prince  of  Li^ge, 
at  the  sohdtation  of  the  Dutch 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Couv^, 
dismissed  him  fix>m  his  service, 
and  banished  him  firom  his 
dominions,  on  account  of  this 
wicked  and  treacherous  action. 
A  fit  recompense  for  this  worth- 
less and  cunning  fellow. 

We  were  now  placed  in  a 
frightful  dungeon.  With  tears 
in  our  eyes,  we  asked,  'What 
crime  have  we  committed,  sir, 
that  we  should  be  treated  as 
criminals  who  have  deserved 
the  gallows  and  the  wheel  ? ' 

•These  are  my  orders,  chil- 
dren/ said  the  major,  much 
affected ;  '  but  I  will  take  care 
you  don't  sleep  here.' 

He  went  immediately  to  give 
in  his  report  to  the  governor, 
telling  him  that  he  had  caused 
us  to  be  very  strictly  searched, 
and  that  he  had  only  found 
about  a  pistole  on  us,  proving 
clearly  enoug)\  xYvaX  "v^  V^.^ 
no  de»ga  oi  leaving  "BTwie^ 
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without  reckoning  other  proofs 
which  we  had  given  him  to  the 
same  effect,  and  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  jiist  and  right  to 
set  us  at  liberty.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  courier 
left  for  Paris;  and  while  we 
were  being  conducted  to  prison, 
the  governor  had  written  to 
the  court  about  our  detention. 
Owing  to  this  mischance,  he 
could  not  now  liberate  us  with- 
out an  order  from  the  court. 
The  major  was  mortified  at 
this  obstacle,  and  entreated  the 
governor  to  release  us  from  this 
terrible  and  infamous  dungeon, 
and  to  grant  us  the  jailor's  house 
for  our  prison,  promising  to 
place  a  sentinel  at  the  gates  to 
watch  us,  and  that  he  would  be 
responsible,  even  to  his  head, 
that  we  did  not  escape.  The 
governor  acquiesced ;  and  we 
had  not  been  an  hour  in  the 
dungeon,  when  the  major  re- 
turned to  the  prison  with  a  cor- 
poral and  a  sentinel,  to  whom 
he  consigned  us.  He  gave 
orders  that  we  should  have  full 
liberty  within  the  jailor's  house, 
and  chose  himself  a  bed-room 
for  us.  Moreover,  he  gave  the 
little  money  which  we  had  given 
up  to  him  to  the  jailor,  order- 
ing him  to  provide  us  with  food 
as  long  as  die  money  lasted,  not 
wishing  that  we  should  appear 
to  be  criminals  fed  by  the 
goverxmient  He  told  us  with 
deep  regret,  that  the  governor 
had  already  written  to  the  court 
Mboutour  detention,  but  that 
he  would  do  his  best  with  the 


governor  that  om  pro^-verbai 
should  be  favourable.  The 
major's  kind  treatment  con- 
soled us  a  littie. 

Soon  after,  the  governor  sent 
our  proch'Verhal  to  the  court ; 
it  was  strongly  in  our  favour. 
But  the  declaration  we  had 
made,  that  we  were  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  prejudiced  the 
Marquis  de  la  Vrillifere,  the 
minister  of  state,  so  strongly 
against  us,  that  he  would  pay 
no  attention  to  the  remarks 
contained  in  this  proch-verbaly 
which  indicated  that  we  had  no 
intention  of  leaving  the  king- 
dom, and  he  ordered  the  gover- 
nor of  Mariembourg  to  prose- 
cute us,  and  condemn  us  to  the 
galleys  for  being  found  on  the 
frontiers  without  a  passport. 
Meanwhile,  the  cur^  of  Mariem- 
bourg was  to  use  every  effort 
to  bring  us  back  within  the  pale 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
If  he  succeeded,  after  we  had 
been  instructed,  and  had  made 
an  abjuration,  by  the  favour  of 
the  court  we  might  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  brought  back  to 
Bergerac  The  Major  had  these 
instructions  of  the  Marquis  de 
la  Vrillifere  read  to  us. 

*  I  shall  give  you  no  advice,* 
he  said  to  us,  '  as  to  what  you 
ought  to  do;  your  faith  and 
your  conscience  must  decide 
you.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
your  abjuration  will  at  once 
open  the  door  of  your  prison, 
and  that  unless  you  make  Vl,  >f ou 
will  certainly  go  to  lV\e  g^\\e>f^-^ 

We  replied  that  vie  iglVac^A. 
our  whole  confidence  m  Go^ 
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and  that  we  resigned  ourselves 
to  His  holy  will;  that  we  did 
not  expect  any  human  help ; 
and  that  by  God's  grace,  which 
we  would  never  cease  to  im- 
plore, we  would  never  deny  the 
divine  and  true  principles  of 
our  holy  religion ;  that  he  must 
not  believe  it  was  through  ob- 
stinacy or  infatuation  that  we 
continued  stedfast ;  that  it  was, 
thank  God,  through  a  firm  con- 
viction of  the  goodness  of  our 
cause;  and  that  our  parents 
had  taken  all  possible  care  to 
instruct  us  in  the  truth  of  our 
religion  and  the  errors  of  the 
Roman  faith,  that  we  might 
boldly  profess  the  one  and 
avoid  falling  into  the  dangers 
of  the  other.  We  thanked  him 
very  affectionately  for  all  the 
pains  he  had  taken  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  us,  and  assured  him  that, 
not  being  able  by  any  other 
means  to  testify  our  gratitude, 
we  would  always  pray  to  God 
for  him.  This  good  major, 
who  was  in  his  heart  a  Protes- 
tant like  ourselves,  though  a 
Roman  Catholic,  tenderly  em- 
braced us,  confessing  that  he 
felt  less  happy  than  we  did,  and 
left  us,  weeping  bitterly,  entreat- 
ing us  not  to  think  it  unkind  of 
him  if  he  did  not  see  us  again, 
for  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
do  so. 

Our  money,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  jailor,  was  ex- 
hausted. They  gave  us  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  bread  a  day,  the 
yuDg*s  bread;  but  the  govemoT 
^gffif  the  major,  by  turns,  sent 
m^nvTfr  day  enough  to  eat  and  1 


drink.  The  curd,  who  hoped 
to  make  proselytes  of  us,  and 
the  nuns  of  a  convent  in  the 
town  also,  sent  us  occasionally 
things  to  eat ;  so  that  we  in 
our  turn  fed  the  jailor  and  his 
family. 

The  curd  came  to  visit  us 
nearly  every  day,  and  gave  us  a 
controversial  catechism  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  Roman  religion. 
We  opposed  to  this  the  cate- 
chism of  M.  Drelincourt  which 
we  had.  Upon  his  deposition, 
it  was  resolved  to  commit  us 
for  trial.  The  judge  of  the 
place  and  his  registrar  came  to 
interrogate  us  judicially  in  the 
prison,  and  two  days  after  our 
sentence  was  read  to  us,  the 
substance  of  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  'That  being  found  upon 
the  frontier  without  passports 
from  the  court,  and  that  being 
of  the  pretended  reformed  reli- 
gion, we  were  suspected  and 
convicted  of  having  intended 
to  escape  from  the  kingdom, 
against  the  ordinances  of  the 
king,  who  has  forbidden  it ;  and 
as  a  punishment,  we  were  there- 
fore condemned  to  be  taken  to 
his  majesty's  galleys,  to  remain 
there  in  penal  servitude  for  life, 
with  confiscation  of  our  pro- 
perty, etc*  Our  sentence  read, 
the  judge  asked  us  if  we  wished 
to  appnud  to  the  parliament  of 
Toumay,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  town  of  Mariembourg 
is  situated.  We  replied  that  we 
should  only  appeal  from  his 
iniquitous  sentence  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  God-,  iVial  aXV  tmxv 
were  ag^st  us  *,  and  ^ifea"^  "w^ 
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looked  to  God  alone,  in  whom 
we  reposed  our  confidence,  and 
who  was  a  righteous  Judge. 
*  Do  not,  I  pray  you/  said  he, 
^attribute  to  me  the  rigour  of 
your  sentence  ;  these  are  king's 
orders  which  condemn  you.' 

'But,  sir/  said  I,  'the  king 
does  not  know  if  I  am  suspected 
and  convicted  of  intending  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  the 
ordinance  does  not  state  that 
for  professing  the  reformed  reli- 
gion one  is  sent  to  the  galleys ; 
it  is  only  a  conviction  of  the 
intention  of  escaping  from  the 
kingdom  which  condemns  to 
this  kind  of  punishment;  but 
you,  sir,  have  introduced  in  the 
sentence, ''  suspected  and  con- 
victed c^  having  intended  to 
escape  from  the  kingdom/'  not 
only  having  no  proof  of  this, 
but  not  even  having  examined 
whether  there  was  any.' 

'  What  would  you  have  ?'  said 
he.  '  It  is  a  formality  required 
to  obey  the  king's  orders.' 

'No  longer  call  yourself  a 
judges  then/  said  I,  '  but  simply 
an  executor  of  the  king's  orders.' 

'Appeal  to  the  parliament,' 
said  he. 

'We  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind/  we  replied; '  for  we  know 
well  enough  that  the  parliament 
is  devoted  to  the  king's  orders, 
and.  that  it  unll  not  examine  the 
proofe  in  our  £avour  anymore 
than  you  have  done.' 

'Very  well,'  said  he ;  'then  I 

most  appeal  for  you.'  y^eknew 

this  be^buT^  as  no  inferior  judge 

can  amy  into  execution  a  sen- 

teace  which  involves  corporal 


punishment  without  its  being 
ratified  by  parliament  '  There- 
fore prepare,'  said  the  judge, 
*  to  start  for  Toumay.' 

*  We  are  ready  for  anything/ 
we  replied. 

The  same  day  they  shut  us 
up  again  in  the  dungeon ;  and 
we  only  left  it  to  set  out  for 
Toumay,  with  four  archers,  who 
put  fetters  on  our  hands,  and 
bound  us  together  with  cords. 
Our  journey  on  foot  was  very 
painful  We  went  by  Philippe- 
ville,  Maubeuge,  Valenciennes, 
and  thence  to  Toumay.  Every 
evening  they  placed  us  in  the 
most  frightful  dungeons  that 
they  could  find,  giving  us  only 
bread  and  water,  neither  bed 
nor  straw  to  rest  on  ;  and  if  we 
had  deserved  the  wheel  or  the 
gallows,  we  could  not  have  been 
treated  more  cruelly.  At  last, 
arrived  at  Toumay,  we  were 
confined  in  the  prison  of  the 
parliament.  We  had  not  a 
sou ;  and  as  no  charitable  per- 
son entered  this  prison  to  assist 
the  prisoners,  as  is  the  custom 
in  so  many  jails,  and  having 
only  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
bread  a  day,  we  soon  nearly 
died  of  hunger.  The  cur^  of 
the  parish  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  parliament  that  our  act 
of  indictment  should  not  be  re- 
vised till  he  had  exercised  his 
mission  upon  us,  hoping,  as  he 
said,  to  convert  us.  But  the 
cur^,  either  by  idleness  or  to 
constrain  us  by  famine,  oiA>f 
came  to  see  us  every  eig^t  ot 
fifteen  days,  and  then  Vve  spoVe 
so  Jittle  to  us   about  xeWgiont 
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that  we  had  not  even  the  trouble 
of   defending    ourselves ;    and 
when  we  wished  to  tell  him  our 
sentiments  upon  the  truths  of 
the  reformed  religion,  he  cut  us 
short.     '  Another  time,'  said  he ; 
and  off  he  went    Meanwhile, 
we  became  so  thin  and  attenu- 
ated, that  we  could  no  longer 
stand,  and  were  obliged  to  lie 
down  upon  a  little  damp  straw, 
Ifillcd  with  v^nradin,  dose  to  the 
door  of  our  celU  through  a  hole 
in  which  our  bread  was  thrown 
to  us^  as  if  we  weie  do^ ;  1^  if 
we  had   strayed  £mher  away 
iKmu  the  door,  we  should  not 
ha\-e  had  the  strength  to  go  and 
take  it,  so  weak  were  we.    In 
this  extremity,  we  sokl  to  the 
turnkey,  for  a  little  bread,  our 
coats  and  waistcoats,  as  wdl  as 
a  lew  shirts  which  we  had.  only 
reserving   the    oat  which  we 
wore,  and  whidi  soon  fell  into 
rags.     In  this  state,  the  most 
miserable  which  can  be   ima- 
gined, we  saw  no  one  but  the 
cure,  who^ometimes  paid  us  a 
visit,  rather  to  mock  us  than  to 
show  us  any  compassioo.    The 
object  of  hismission  was  to  askus 
il  we  were  not  weary  of  sufiering 
thus,  and  to  teU  us  that  we  were 
not  to  be  pitied,  since  our  de* 
liverance  and  wel^re  depended 
upon  ourseh-es  and  our  renounc- 
ing the  errors  of  Calvin.     At 
la^    his    discourses   were   so 
wearisome  to  us,  that  we  did  not 
deign  to  answer  him. 

Sudi  was   our  situatioii   in 

the  juison  of  the  parliament 

€»^  Taanujr  dumg  neuif  six 

^we'yy  ^  ibe  eod  of  wbidi. 


one  morning  about  nine  o'clock, 
the  jailor  threw  us  a  broom 
through  the  door,  telling  us  to 
sweep  out  our  dungeon  well,  as 
they  were  just  about  to  bring 
two  gentlemen  to  keep  us  com- 
pany.   We  asked  him  of  what 
they  were  accused.     *  They  are,' 
said  he, '  Huguenots,  like  you ;' 
and  then  he  left  us.    A  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards  the  door 
of  our  cell  opened,  and  the  jailor 
!  and  some  soldiers,  armed  with 
[  swords  and  muskets,  led  into  it 
two  young  gentlemen,  covered 
with  lace  from  head  to  foot    Aft 
soon  as  diis  esoNt  had  thrust 
them  into  our  cell,  they  shut 
the  door  and  went  away.    We 
recognised  these  gentlemen  as 
being  two  of  our  fellow-towns- 
men, sons  of  well-to-do  citizens 
of  Beigerac,  with  whom  we  had 
been  very  intimate,  having  been 
sdioolfellows  together.     They, 
on  their  part,  did  not  recognise 
us,  for  the  misery  in  whidh  we 
wi»e  made  it  absolutely  impos- 
^ble  for  any  one  to  do  so.    W6 
were  the  first  to  salute  them, 
calling  them   by  name.    One 
was  named  Soibier,  the  other 
Ri\-asson.    But  diey  pretoided 
to  be  nobles:   Sorbier  called 
himself  Chevalier,  and  Rivasson 
Marquis,  tides  whidi  ^ley  had 
assumed  to  fictlilate  their  escape 
from  France.     Hearing  them- 
selves addressed  in  our  paiois^ 
they  inquired  who  we  w»e ;  we 
told  them  oar  names  and  our 
countoy.    ThcT  were  very  modi 
astoiii^ied,  »m[  lotd  OS  ^hat  our 
rdjitives   and  fnen^  tesiD% 
the 
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we  had  left  Bergerac,  hearing 
nothing  of  us,  believed  us  to 
be  dead,  or  assassinated  on  the 
road.  Indeed,  since  our  deten- 
tion we  had  not  been  allowed 
to  write.  Then  we  all  four 
embraced  each  other,  shedding 
abundance  of  tears  at  the  sad 
situation  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves. 

These  gentlemen  asked  us  if 
we  had  anything  to  eat,  for  they 
were  hungry.  We  gave  them 
our  wretched  morsel  of  bread, 
intended  for  the  whole  day,  and 
the  pitcher  of  water  for  our 
drink.  'Good  God!'  they 
cried,  'shall  we  be  treated  in 
this  manner?  and  can  we  by 
pa)nnent  have  something  to  eat 
and  drink?' 

'  Certainly,'  said  I,  '  for 
money;  but  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty ;  we  have  not  seen  a  coin 
for  nearly  three  months.' 

*Oh,  oh  !'  said  they,  *if  we 
can  have  what  we  want  for 
money,  it  is  all  right'  At  the 
same  time  they  cut  the  seams 
of  their  belts  and  trousers,  and 
the  soles  of  their  shoes,  and 
nearly  400  louis  d'or  fell  out 
I  confess  that  I  never  felt 
greater  joy  than  the  sight  of 
the  gold  caused  me;  for  I  fore- 
saw that  we  should  eat  a  good 
meal,  and  no  longer  languish 
in  hunger.  Our  friends  now 
gave  me  a  coin,  requesting 
me  to  try  to  get  something 
to  eat  I  knocked  with  all 
my  strength  at  the  door.  The 
jailor  came  and  asked  us  what 

wanted 

'  To  eat,',  I  said  to  him,  *  for 


money,'  giving  him  the  louis 
d'or  at  the  same  time. 

*-Very  well,  gentlemen,'  said 
he,  'what  would  you  like  to 
have  ?  will  you  have  soup  and 
boiled  beef  r 

'Yes,  yes,'  said  I;  *a  good 
thick  soup,  and  a  ten-pound 
loaf,  and  some  beer.' 

'You  shall  have  it  all  in  an 
hour,'  said  he. 

*In  an  Jiour!'  I  replied. 
'  What  a  long  time  1' 

The  two  gentlemen  could  not 
help  laughing  at  my  eagerness 
to  get  something  to  eat 

At  last  the  long-desired  hour 
arrived.  They  brought  us  a 
thick  cabbage  soup,  a  dish  of 
boiled  beef,  and  a  ten-pound 
loaf.  The  two  gentlemen  ate 
very  little ;  but  as  for  my  com- 
panion and  myself,  we  fell  upon 
the  soup  in  such  a  ravenous 
manner,  that  I  suffered  greatly 
in  consequence,  having  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  a  spare 
diet  An  apothecary  was  sent 
for,  who  gave  me  an  emetic,- 
without  which  I  should  pro- 
bably have  died. 

When  I  had  recovered,  they 
asked    me  through  what  bad 
luck  we  had  been  reduced  to 
this    miserable    condition.      I 
told  them  all  which  had  passed 
since  our  departure  from  Ber- 
gerac  up  to  the  present  time. 
They  began  to  weep  on  account 
of  their  own  weakness,  confess- 
ing to  us  that  they  had  resolved 
to  abjure  their  religvon  leAiei 
than    be    condemned  to  iDCkft 
gal/eys. 
^What  an  example,  f^enAe- 
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men/  said  I,  '  do  yoa  bring  us 
here!  We  should  wish  rather 
never  to  have  seen  joo,  than  to 
find  you  holding  sentiments  so 
opposed  to  the  education  which 
your  parents  gave  you,  and  to 
the  faith  in  which  you  have 
been  instructed.  Do  you  not 
tremble  for  fear  of  Uie  just 
judgment  of  God,  who  declares 
that  those  who  know  their  Mas- 
ter's will  and  do  it  not,  shall  be 
beaten  with  more  stripes  than 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  t' 

'What  would  you  have  us 
do  ?'  they  repUed  *  We  cannot 
make  up  our  minds  to  go  to  the 
galleys.  You  are  very  fortunate 
in  having  courage  to  do  so,  and 
we  praise  you  for  it ;  but  speak 
no  more  about  it— our  resolu- 
tion is  taken.'  We  could  do 
nothing  but  lament  and  sigh 

"  over  their  weakness,  and  pray 
God  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
mind. 

Sorbier  and  Rivasson  pre- 
vented us  from  dying  of  hunger, 
as  I  have  already  said.  We 
knew  that  they  had  plenty  of 
money;  and  the  fear  that  we 
should  be  again  reduced  to 
starvation  after  their  departure, 
made  me  supplicate  them  with 
clasped  hands  to  leave  us  three 
or  foiir  louis  d'or.  I  told  them 
that  I  would  write  out  an  order, 
so  that  my  £a.ther  should  pay 
them  at  Bergerac  But  they 
were  so  hard-hearted  that  they 
would  only  leave  us  half  a  louis, 
which  I  gave  back  to  them 
when  we  met  in  the  prisons  of 
I^ill€^  in  Fkmdas,  a  few  days 

^fcnffetbehr release,     We  econo- 


mised this  half  louis  d*or  ex- 
tremely, eating  nothing  but 
bread.  However,  we  had  no 
time  to  spend  it  in  the  parlia- 
ment prison,  for  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  prison  of  the  tower, 
named  Le  Beflfroi,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bishop  of  Toumay, 
who,  having  heard  of  the  in- 
difierence,  or  rather  n^ligence 
and  ignorance  of  the  cmi^  who 
visited  us, — in  converting  us, — 
determined  to  have  us  placed  in 
a  prison  of  his  own  diocese. 

Here  we  were,  then,  in  the 
prison  of  BefiBroi,  where  we  were 
much  better  oflf  than  in  that  of 
the  parliament  Many  Protes- 
tants, respectable  citizens  of 
Toumay,  had  permissicm  to 
visit  us.  They  'greased  the 
paw,'  as  the  expression  is,  of 
the  jailor,  who,  at  their  sc^d- 
tation,  opened  our  cell  door 
every  morning  that  we  might 
take  the  air  in  a  small  court- 
yard close  by  for  several  hours, 
often  till  the  evening.  There 
our  zealous  Mends  frequently 
came  to  see  us,  consoling  us  as 
much  as  they  could,  and  ex- 
horting us  to  perseverance.  The 
grand  vicar,  Regnier,  often  met 
them  there,  but  without  taking 
the  least  offence  at  it 

One  day  about  nine  in  the 
morning  our  jailor  put  five  per- 
sons into  our  cell,  and  then  re- 
tired. We  looked  at  each  other, 
and  soon  recognised  three  of 
these  gentlemen  as  being  from 
Bergerac ;  but  we  did  not  know 
the  other  two,  who  burst  into 
tears  on  embTacvng  ws,  9&  ca^ 
of  the  three  fasx  did,  ca»Mi%>» 
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by  name,  and  appearing  to 
know  us  intimately.  Surprised 
at  not  knowing  these  two  per- 
sons, who  did  not  cease  to 
embrace  us,  and  to  lament  our 
condition  as  much  as  their  own, 
we  asked  Sieur  Dupuy — who 
was  one  of  the  three — who  these 
two  persons  were. 

'One,'  said  he,  'is  Made- 
moiselle Madras,  and  the  other 
Mademoiselle  Conceil,  of  Ber- 
gerac,  your  good  friends,  who 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
perilous  journey  of  escaping 
from  France  widi  us,  in  men's 
attire,  as  you  now  see  them, 
and  who  have  endured  the 
£ELtigue  of  this  painful  journey 
on  foot  with  a  firmness  and  con- 
stancy, extraordinary  for  per- 
sons brought  up  in  refinement, 
and  who,  previous  to  this  expe- 
dition, would  not  have  been 
able  to  walk  a  league.' 

We  saluted  these  two  ladies, 
but  represented  to  them  the 
impropriety  of  their  remaining 
thus  disguised,  and  continuing 
in  the  same  cell  with  five  young 
men,  which  our  enemies  would 
certainly  magnify  into  a  scan- 
dalous crime.  I  begged  them 
to  allow  me  to  acquaint  the 
jailor  with  their  disguise,  which 
could  in  no  way  serve  them  at 
present,  and  that  they  ought 
now  to  declare  their  names  and 
sex,  and  confess  the  truth  with 
firmness  and  constancy.  The 
gentlemen  were  of  my  opinion, 
and  the  ladies  consented.  I 
called  the  jailor,  and  having 
told  him  about  it,  he  made 
these  ladies  leave  our  cA\,  put  i 


them  into  a  private  room,  and 
told  the  judge,  who  gave  them 
clothes  suitable  to  their  sex. 
We  have  not  seen  them  since, 
for  they  were  condemned  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days  to  the 
convent  of  the  'Repentants'  at 
Paris,  to  which  they  were  taken, 
at  the  time  their  companions 
in  suffering  were  condemned 
to  the  galleys,  for  attempting 
to  escape  the  kingdom. 

After  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
we  were  for  a  second  time  de- 
prived of  our  fellow-prisoners ; 
for  these  three  gentlemen  were 
conducted  to  Lille,  where  the 
chain  of  galley  -  slaves  as- 
sembled. They  were  bound, 
two  and  two  together,  by  their 
hands.  Thus  bound,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
took  them  out  of  the  prison  to 
lead  them  to  Lille.  Their  de- 
parture much  afflicted  us. 

Some  weeks  after  the  loss  of 
our  friends,  the  archers  of  the 
Grand  Provost  came  to  conduct 
us  also  to  Lille,  in  Flanders,  to 
join  a  chain  of  galley-slaves 
there  assembled.  We  were 
bound,  and  fetters  put  on  our 
hands.  We  arrived  at  Lille  in 
the  evening,  exhausted  with  the 
fatigue  of  walking  these  five 
leagues,  and  much  inconveni- 
enced by  our  bonds.  They 
took  us  to  the  town  prison, 
where  the  tower  of  St.  Pierre 
is  set  apart  for  the  galley-slaves, 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of 
its  walls.  On  entering  the 
prison,  the  jailor  searched  us 
all  over ;  and  as,  either  by  chance 
or  pre-arranged  design,  xS^vtw 
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happened  to  be  two  Jesuit 
fathers  there,  they  took  from 
us  our  books  of  devotion  and 
the  copy  of  the  sentence,  and 
never  returned  either  the  one 
or  the  other ;  and  I  overheard 
one  of  these  fathers  say  to  the 
other,  after  having  read  this 
sentence,  that  it  was  a  great 
imprudence  of  the  parliament 
to  give  authentic  copies  of  such 
documents. 

After  this  examination  they 
led  us  to  the  dungeon  of  the 
galley-slaves  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Pierre,  one  of  the  most  frightful 
prisons  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
a  spacious  dungeon,  but  so  dark, 
although  it  is  on  the  second 
storey  of  the  tower,  that  the 
unfortimate  persons  there  im- 
prisoned never  know  whether 
it  is  day  or  night,  except  by 
the  bread  and  water  which  is 
brought  to  them  every  morning ; 
and  what  is  worse,  neither  fire 
nor  light  is  allowed  them.  One 
has  to  lie  down  upon  a  little 
straw,  torn  and  gnawed  by  rats 
and  mice,  of  which  there  are 
great  numbers  here,  and  who 
ate  with  impunity  our  bread, 
because  we  could  not  see  them 
to  drive  them  away.  On  arriv- 
ing in  this  cruel  dungeon,  where 
there  were  about  thirty  villains 
of  every  kind,  condemned  for 
divers  crimes, — we  could  only 
know  their  number  by  asking 
them,  for  we  could  not  see  each 
other, — their  first  compliment 
was  to  demand  money  from  us, 
under  the  penalty  of  tossing  us 
in  a  counterpane.  Rather  than 
experience  this  game,  we  pre- 


ferred giving  them  two  crowns, 
to  the  amount  of  which  these 
wretches  taxed  us  without  mercy. 
It  was  performed  two  days  after 
upon  a  wretched  new-comer, 
who  endured  it  rather  through 
want  of  money  than  courage. 
These  fellows  had  an  old  coun- 
terpane of  coarse  cloth,  upon 
which  they  stretched  their  victim; 
then  four  of  the  most  robust 
convicts  each  took  a  comer, 
and  raising  it  as  high  as  they 
could,  they  then  let  it  fall  down 
upon  the  stones  which  formed 
the  flooring  of  the  cell.  This 
was  done  as  oflen  as  the  poor 
wretch's  sentence  decreed,  ac- 
cording to  his  obstinacy  in  re- 
fusing the  money  for  which  they 
had  taxed  him.  This  horrible 
punishment  made  me  shudder. 
The  miserable  victim  had  good 
reason  to  cry  out ;  there  was  no 
compassion  for  him.  Even  the 
jailor,  to  whom  all  the  money 
which  this  execrable  game  pro- 
duces goes  in  the  end,  did 
nothing  but  laugh.  He  looked 
through  the  hole  in  the  door, 
and  cried  to  them,  *  Courage, 
comrades!'  The  poor  wretch 
was  so  bruised  by  his  repeated 
falls,  that  they  thought  he  would 
have  died.  Nevertheless,,  he 
recovered.  A  few  days  after  I 
had,  in  my  turn,  a  terrible  ex- 
perience to  undergo. 

Every  evening  the  jailor,  ac- 
companied by  four  great  rogues 
of  turnkeys,  and  the  guard  of 
the  prison,  came  to  visit  our 
dungeon,  to  see  if  we  were 
making  any  attempts  Vo  ^sca.^^. 
All  these  meti,  to  0\e  nxwi^et  oil 
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about  twenty,  were  armed  with 
pistols,  swords,  and  bayonets. 
They  examined  the  four  walls 
and  the  floor  very  minutely,  to 
see  if  we  were  making  any  holes 
there.  One  evening,  after  they 
had  paid  their  visit,  and  as  they 
were  retiring,  one  of  the  turn- 
keys remained  the  last  to  lock 
the  door.  I  addressed  a  few 
words  to  him ;  and  as  he  an- 
swered me  amiably  enough,  I 
thought  I  had  conciliated  him 
a  little,  and  made  bold  to  ask 
him  for  the  bit  of  candle  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  that  we 
might  rid  ourselves  of  the  ver- 
min which  so  tormented  us ;  but 
he  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  shut  the  door  in  my 
face.  I  remarked  aloud,  not 
thinking  that  the  fellow  was 
near  enough  to  hear  me,  that  I 
was  sorry  I  had  not  snatched 
the  candle  from  his  hand,  as  I 
easily  could  have  done.  He 
overheard  me,  however,  and  re- 
ported me  to  the  jailor. 

The  next  morning,  when  all 
my  companions  were  awake  and 
singing  their  litanies  as  usual, — 
which,  if  they  had  neglected, 
the  priests  would  have  given 
them  no  alms,  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  do  every  Thursday, 
— and  I  was  sleeping  on  my  bit 
of  straw,  I  was  suddenly  awoke 
by  several  blows  from  the  flat 
side  of  a  sword  I  started  up 
and  saw  the  jailor,  sword  in 
hand,  the  four  turnkeys,  and  all 
the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  armed 
to  ihe  teeth,  I  asked  them  why 
they  ill-treated  me  thus.  The 
jailor  only  replied    by  giving 


me  twenty  more  blows  of  the 
sword;  and  the  turnkey,  with 
the  candle-end,  gave  me  such  a 
terrible  box  on  the  ear  that  he 
knocked  me  down.  Having 
got  up  again,  the  jailor  told 
me  to  follow  him,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  it  was  to  do  me  more 
injury,  I  refused  to  obey  him 
until  I  knew  by  whose  orders 
he  treated  me  thus  ;  for  that  if  I 
deserved  it,  the  Grand  Provost 
alone  could  order  me  to  be 
punished.  Then  they  gave  me 
so  many  blows  that  I  fell  down 
a  second  time.  The  four  turn- 
keys now  took  me  up,  two  by 
the  legs  and  two  by  the  arms, 
and  carried  me  out  of  the 
dungeon,  dragging  me  like  a 
dead  dog  down  the  steps  of  the 
tower  into  the  court-yard,  where 
they  opened  the  door  of  another 
stone  staircase  which  led  under- 
grojimd.  Then  they  pushed  me 
down  these  steps,  of  which  there 
must  have  been  twenty-five  or 
thirty ;  at  the  bottom  they 
opened  a  cell  with  an  iron  gate, 
called  the  *  dungeon  of  the  sor- 
ceress.* They  forced  me  in 
here,  shut  the  door  on  me,  and 
went  away.  I  could  see  no 
more  in  this  horrible  dungeon 
than  if  my  eyes  had  been  shut 
I  groped  a  few  steps  to  find  a 
Uttle  straw,  and  then  sunk  down 
to  my  knees  in  water  as  cold  as 
ice.  I  turned  back  and  leaned 
against  the  door,  where  the 
ground  was  higher  and  less 
damp.  'By  groping  aboul  1 
iound  2l  h'ttle  straw,  uponv/\\\cYv 
I  sat ;  but  I  had  not  been  xheie 
two  minutes,  when  I  fe\l  XYic 
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water  coming  through  the  straw. 
I  then  finnly  believed  that  they 
had  buried  me  aHve,  and  felt 
that  this  dungeon  would  be  my 
tomb  if  I  remained  there  twenty- 
four  hoursw  Half  an  hour  alter 
the  turnkey  brought  me  some 
bread  and  water.  I  rejected 
his  pitcher  and  bread,  saying, 
*Go,  tell  your  butcher  of  a 
master  that  I  will  neither  eat 
nor  drink  till  I  have  spoken  to 
the  Grand  Provost* 

The  turnkey  went  away,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  jailor  j 
came  alone,  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  armed  with  nothing  but 
a  bunch  of  keys ;  and  opening 
the  door  of  the  dungeon,  he  told 
me,  quite  kindly,  to  follow  him 
upstairs.     I  obeyed.     He  led 
me  into  his  kitchen.     I   was 
dirty,  covered  with  blood,  which 
had  run  from  my  nose  and  from 
a  contusion  on  the  head,  which  < 
these  barbarous  turnkeys  had  \ 
given  me,  when  they  let  me  fall 
and  dragged  my  head  down  the 
stone  stairs.    The  jailor  washed 
oflf  the  blood,  put  a  plaster  on 
my  bruise,  and  then  gave  me  a 
glass  of  canary  wine,  which  re- 
vived me  a  little.     He  repri- 
manded   me    slightly  for   my 
imprudence  about  the  tumke)''s 
candle,  and,  after  having  made 
me  breakfast  with  him,  he  led 
me  into  a  cell  in  the  court- 
yard which  was  dry  and  light, 
as  he  said  he  could  not  put 
me  back  with  the  other  galley- 
slaves    after   what    had    hap- 
pened. 
'But  let  me  bare  my  comrade 
mitAio^'Isaid  to  him. 


*  Patience,'  said  he ; '  that  will 
come  in  time.' 

I  renudned  four  or  five  days 
in  this  cell,  during  which  time 
the  jailor  sent  me  my  dinner 
from  his  table.  One  day  he 
proposed  to  place  my  comrade 
and  myself  in  a  chamber  in 
die  prison,  where  there  was  a 
good  bed,  and  every  necessary 
comfort,  for  two  louis  d'or  a 
month.  We  were  not  very 
wdl  pro%'ided  with  money. 
However,  I  offered  him  a  louis 
and  a  half  up  to  the  time  when 
the  chain  started.  He  refused, 
but  afterwards  changed  his 
mind.  For  a  few  days  after, 
I  was  placed  in  a  large  good 
room,  with  comfortable  beds, 
where  I  was  well  fed,  without 
it  costing  me  anything,  as  I  will 
presently  relate.  One  day  he 
told  me  that  my  comrade  had 
entreated  him  to  bring  me  back 
to  him,  and  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  do  sa  *Very  well,* 
said  I ;  'but  why  not  bring  him 
down  to  me  ?* 

*  No/ said  he ;  *you  must  re- 
turn with  the  other  galley-slaves 
to  the  tower  of  St.  Pierre.' 

I  saw  that  he  wished  to 
oblige  tis  to  give  him  the  two 
louis  a  month  to  put  us  into 
a  room;  but,  consulting  our 
purse,  and  considering  that  if 
the  chain  did  not  start  for  two 
or  three  months,  we  could  by 
no  means  afford  it,  I  kept 
strictly  to  the  offier  that  I  had 
made  him ;  so  he  put  me  back 
into  the  tower  wi^  the  others. 
My  compaxikm,  wYio  iyiQKi<^\. 
me  lost,  iras  d^^xc^  xo  J«* 
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me  near  him.  I  say  feel^  for 
we  could  not  see;  we  had  no 
light  for  that 

One  morning  about  nine 
o'clock,  the  jailor  came  to 
open  our  dungeon,  and  calling 
my  companion  and  myself,  told 
us  to  follow  him.  We  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  put  us 
into  the  chamber  for  one  louis 
and  a  half;  but  we  were  soon 
undeceived,  for  when  we  were 
out  of  the  dungeon,  he  said, 
*It  is  M.  Lambertie,  Grand 
Provost  of  Flanders,  and  who 
is  master  here,  who  wishes  to 
speak  with  you.  I  hope,* 
continued  he,  *that  you  will 
tell  him  nothing  about  what 
happened  jecently.* 

'  No,*  said  I ;  *  when  I  have 
pardoned  I  forget,  and  do  not 
seek  revenge.'  Thus  speaking, 
we  arrived  at  an  apartment, 
where  we  found  M.  de  Lam- 
bertie, who  gave  us  a  most 
gracious  reception.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  letter  from  his 
brother,  a  good  gentleman  of 
Protestant  origin,  who  lived 
three  leagues  from  Bergerac. 
Our  father  had  procured  this 
recommendation  for  us.  M. 
de  Lambertie  told  us  how  sorry 
he  was  not  to  be  able  to  pro- 
cure our  release.  *For  any 
other  crime,'  said  he,  *  I  should 
have  sufficient  influence  and 
friends  at  court  to  obtain  your 
pardon;  but  no  one  dares  to 
exert  himself  for  those  of  the 
reformed  religion.  All  that  I 
can  do  is  to  make  you  com- 
fortable in  this  prison,  and  to 
keep  you  here  as  \ong  as  I J 


can,  though  the  chain  is  just 
starting  for  the  galleys.*  Then 
he  asked  the  jailor  what  good 
and  comfortable  chamber  he 
had  empty.  The  jailor  men- 
tioned two  or  three,  which  he 
rejected,  and  said  :  '  I  not  only 
desire  that  these  gentlemen  have 
every  comfort,  but  also  that 
they  enjoy  some  recreation; 
and  I  therefore  order  you  to 
place  them  in  the  alms-room.* 

'But,  sir,*  said  the  jailor, 
'there  are  only  civil  prisoners 
in  that  department,  who  have 
hberties  which  we  dare  not 
give  to  condemned  criminals,' 

'Well,'  replied  M.  de  Lam- 
bertie, *I  command  that  you 
give  them  those  liberties ;  it  is 
your  business,  and  that  of  your 
turnkeys,  to  take  care  that  they 
do  not  escape.  Give  them 
good  beds  and  all  they  desire 
for  their  comfort,  putting  it  all 
to  my  account,  and  not  daring 
to  take  a  sou  from  them.' 
*  Go,  gentlemen,'  continued  he 
to  us,  *to  this  alms -room;  it 
is  the  largest,  the  best  venti- 
lated, the  most  cheerful  in  the 
whole  prison ;  and,  besides  hav- 
ing good  cheer,  which  will  cost 
you  nothing,  you  can  make 
some  money  there.  I  order,' 
said  he  to  the  jailor,  *  that  you 
make  M.  Marteilhe  provost  of 
that  room.'  We  thanked  M. 
de  Lambertie  as  well  as  we 
could  for  his  great  kindness. 
He  told  us  that  he  would  often 
come  to  the  prison  to  inquire 
after  us,  and  see  if  the  jailor 
performed  his  orders  with  re- 
spect to  us;  and  then  Yv^itlM^^L, 
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We  were  placed  in  the  alms- 
room,  and  I  was  installed  pro- 
vost, to  the  great  regret  of  my 
predecessor,  who  was  removed 
elsewhere.  This  alms  -  room 
was  very  large,  and  contained 
six  beds  of  twelve  civil  prison- 
ers, who  were  generally  people 
of  some  consideration  and  re- 
spectability ;  and  besides,  there 
were  one  or  two  young  scape- 
graces, pickpockets,  or  prison- 
ers for  some  light  offences, 
whose  business  it  was  to  make 
the  beds,  to  cook,  and  keep 
clean  the  room.  They  slept 
upon  a  mattress  in  a  comer  of 
the  apartment;  they  were,  in 
fact,  our  valets  de  chambre. 
The  provostship  with  which  I 
was  invested  was  a  sufficiently 
onerous  employment  He  who 
possesses  this  office  in  the  alms- 
room  has  to  distribute  all  the 
charitable  donations  which  are 
made  to  the  prison.  They  are 
generally  considerable,  and  are 
all  brought  into  this  room. 
There  is  a  box,  which  hangs 
by  a  chain  from  the  sill  of  the 
window,  to  receive  the  charity 
of  the  passers-by.  The  pro- 
vost, who  has  the  key  of  this 
box,  opens  it  every  morning  to 
take  the  money  out,  and  to 
distribute  it  to  all  the  prisoners, 
as  well  to  the  civil,  if  they 
wish  it,  as  to  the  criminal 
Besides  this,  every  morning  the 
turnkeys  go  with  carts  or  bar- 
rows throughout  the  town  to 
collect  the  offerings  of  bakers, 
butchers,  brewers,  and  fish- 
mongers. They  go  also  to  the 
different  markets,  and  all  that 


they  collect  is  brought  to  the 
alms -room  to  be  divided  and 
distributed  in  all  the  apartments 
and  cells  by  the  provost,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  each,  of  which  the 
jailor  gives  him  a  list  every 
day,  and  of  which  the  total, 
when  I  arrived  there,  was  from 
five  to  six  hundred. 

Although  I  had  become  the 
distributor-general  of  these  alms, 
I  was  unable  to  remedy  one 
abuse,  which  prevented  any  of 
this  charity  reaching  the  prison- 
ers condemned  to  the  galleys. 
The  jailor  received  their  share 
of  the  money  from  the  box,  to 
use  it,  he  said,  in  making  soup 
for  them  ;  bu^  alas  !  what  soup 
that  was  !  It  was  generally  com- 
posed of  bad  and  putrid  pieces 
of  beef,  which  he  cooked  for 
them  with  a  little  salt,  the  very 
smell  of  which  made  me  sick. 

Six  weeks  after  wt  had  re- 
sided in  this  happy  apartment, 
M.  de  Lambertie  came  to  see 
us,  and  told  us  that  the  chain 
was  to  start  to-morrow  for  Dun- 
kirk, where  were  six  of  the 
king's  galle3rs,  but  that  he  had 
got  us  exempted  from  going, 
passing  us  off  for  sick ;  we  must 
therefore  remain  that  day  in  bed 
till  the  chain  had  started,  which 
we  did.  This  procured  us  the 
blessing  of  remaining  in  this 
comfort  three  months  longer, 
after  which  another  chain  set 
out;  and  with  this  we  went,  as 
I  will  now  narrate. 

In  January  r702,  M.  de  Lam- 
bertie came  to  see  us,  and  told 
us  that  the  chain  would  start 
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llic  next  day  ;  that  he  could  still 
procure  our  exemption  from 
joining  it ;  but  that  he  roust 
warn  us,  so  that  we  might  have 
the  choice  of  going  or  remain- 
ing, that  this  would  be  the  last 
chain  which  would  go  to  the 
Dunkirk  galleys;  that  all  the 
subsequent  ones  would  go  to 
Marseilles,  a  journey  of  more 
than  three  himdred  leagues, 
which  would  be  much  harder 
and  more  painful  for  us;  that 
we  should  be  obliged  to  do  it 
all  on  looty  with  the  chain  round 
our  necks.  Moreover,  he  should 
have  to  go  himself  into  the 
country  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
render  us  any  service  at  Lille. 
He  advised  us,  therefore,  to 
start  with  the  chain  which  to- 
morrow b^an  its  journey  to 
Dunkirk.  This  chain  was  under 
his  orders  as  far  as  that  town  ; 
he  would  have  us  conveyed 
apart  from  the  other  galley- 
slaves  in  a  cart,  as  comfortably 
as  possible,  the  distance  being 
about  twelve  leagues. 


These  plausible  reasons  of 
M.  de  Lambertie  decided  us  to 
choose  the  latter  alternative. 
This  good  nobleman  kept  his 
word;  for  instead  of  chaining 
us  to  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
galley-slaves  who  composed  the 
band,  and  who  went  on  foot, 
he  put  us  into  a  cart,  and  every 
evening  they  gave  us  a  good 
bed.  The  officer  of  the  archers 
who  guarded  the  chain  made 
us  take  our  meals  at  his  table 
at  Ypres,  Fumes,  and  other 
places  which  we  passed  through, 
so  that  we  were  Uken  for  people 
of  distinction.  But,  alas  !  this 
comfort  was  onlya  smoke,  which 
soon  disappeared ;  for  the  third 
day  after  our  departure  from 
Lille,  we  arrived  in  Dunkirk, 
when  we  were  all  placed  in  the 
galley  LHeureuse,  commanded 
by  Captain  de  la  Pailletine, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  squad- 
ron of  six  galleys  which  were 
in  the  port — By  permission  from 
the  ^Autobiography  of  a  French 
Galley-Slave,^ 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  NITHSDALE  FROM  THE  TOWER. 


It  was  at  the  surrender  of  Pres- 
ton, in  the  rebellion  of  17x5, 
that  William  Maxwell,  Earl  of 
Nithsdale,  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and  early  in  the  following  year 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
found  gui)tjr  of  high  treason. 
Winter  bad  set  in  with  great 
hjgour  before  the  countess  re- 


ceived  the  melancholy  tidings 
that  her  husband  was  in  the 
Tower,  and  that  his  life  was  in 
imminent  danger.  She  heard, 
too,  that  he  had  manifested  the 
utmost  anxiety  to  have  the  con- 
solation of  seeing  bet. 

Although  at  Terre|^\es^  tit«t 
Traquair  in  PeeblessVuxe,  TiYitH 
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the  news  reached  her,  consult- 
ing only  her  affection,  this  noble- 
minded  woman  determined  to 
set  off  without  delay.  In  these 
days,  when  conveyances  were  of 
the  most  imperfect  kind,  a  hasty 
journey,  at  such  a  dreary  sea- 
son, to  the  British  capital  was 
not  a  light  undertaking.  She 
rode  to  Newcastle  on  horseback, 
whence  she  proceeded  to  York 
by  stage.  On  her  arrival  at 
York,  the  country  was  covered 
to  such  a  depth  with  snow,  and 
the  weather  was  so  inclement, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
stage  to  continue  its  progress. 
Even  the  mail  could  not  be 
forwarded.  But  while  her  hus- 
band stood  in  need  of  comfort 
and  succour,  she  was  not  to  be 
stopped  by  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles which  were  opposed  to 
her.  She  resolutely  took  horse, 
and  though  the  snow  was  gene- 
rally above  the  horse's  girths, 
she  reached  London  safe  and 
sound,  without  any  accident 

But  though  she  had  happily 
accomplished  her  toilsome  jour- 
ney, there  were  still  serious  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome.  On 
applying  to  the  government  to 
be  allowed  to  see  her  husband, 
she  met  with  a  repulse ;  she  was 
told  that  her  wish  could  not  be 
granted,  unless  she  would  con- 
sent to  be  shut  up  with  him  in 
the  Tower.  To  this,  however, 
she  would  not  submit,  and  she 
assigned  as  her  reason,  that  she 
was  in  a  state  of  health  which 
would  not  suffer  her  to  undergo 
confinement  Her  real  motive 
for  refusing  was,  that  her  being 


thus  secluded  would  prevent 
her  from  soliciting  in  her  hus- 
band's behalf,  and,  which  was 
of  far  more  importance,  would 
render  abortive  a  scheme  which 
she  had  already  formed  to  effect 
his  escape.  The  negative  which 
she  had  received  from  the  go- 
vernment did  not  prevent  her 
from  obtaining  frequent  inter- 
views with  her  husband.  By 
bribing  the  guards  she  often 
contrived  to  see  her  lord,  till 
the  day  upon  which  he  was 
condemned ;  after  that  she  was 
allowed,  for  the  last  week,  to 
see  and  take  her  leave  of  him. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  in 
London,  she  began  her  exer- 
tions to  ward  off  the  danger 
which  hung  over  the  man  she 
loved.  Her  first  applications 
were  made  to  persons  in  office, 
and  those  possessing  political  in- 
fluence. The  result  would  have 
disheartened  any  one  less  deter- 
mined than  she  was  to  persevere. 
Not  a  single  individual  held  out 
to  her  the  slightest  hope;  from 
every  mouth  she  heard  the 
dreadful  assurance,  that  though 
some  of  the  captives  would  be 
pardoned,  it  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  Lord  Nithsdale  would 
not  be  included  in  the  number. 
From  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
sovereign  there  was  little  or  no 
prospect  of  benefit  George  i. 
is  said  to  have  expressly  pro- 
hibited any  petition  being  con- 
veyed into  his  hands  from  the 
earl,  and  even  to  have  taken 
precautions  to  avoid  a  personal 
supplication  being  made  to  him. 
Lord  Nithsdale,  however,  was 
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extremely  anxious  that  the  king 
should  receive  one, — not,  it  ap- 
pears, merely  for  his  own  sake, 
bat  because  he  flattered  himself 
that  it  might  excite  an  interest 
in  favour  of  his  wife. 

Though  the  countess  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  step  would  be 
anavailing,  she  consented  to 
make  the  trial,  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  her  husband.  In 
the  narrative  she  wrote  to  her 
sister  of  her  husband's  escape, 
she  gives  an  account  of  her  in- 
terview with  the  king : — 

*  So  the  first  day  that  I  heard 
the  king  was  to  go  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, I  dressed  myself  in 
black,  as  if  I  had  been  in  mourn- 
ing, and  sent  for  Mrs.  Morgan 
(the  same  who  accompanied  me 
to  the  Tower) ;  because,  as  I  did 
not  know  his  majesty  person- 
ally, I  might  have  mistaken 
some  other  person  for  him.  She 
stayed  by  me,  and  told  me  when 
he  was  coming.  I  had  another 
lady  with  me  (Lady  Nairn),  and 
we  remained  in  a  room  between 
the  king's  apartments  and  the 
drawing-room,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  through  it;  and 
as  there  were  three  windows  in 
it,  we  sat  in  the  middle  one, 
that  I  might  have  time  enough 
to  meet  him  before  he  could 
pass.  I  threw  myself  at  his 
feet,  and  told  him  in  French 
that  I  was  the  unfortunate  Coun- 
tess of  Nithsdale,  that  he  might 
not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of 
my  person.  But  perceiving  that 
he  wanted  Xo  go  off  without  re- 
ceiving my  petition,  I  caught 
bold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  that 


he  might  stop  and  hear  me.  He 
endeavoured  to  escape  out  of 
my  hands,  but  I  kept  such 
strong  hold,  that  he  dragged  me 
on  my  knees  from  the  middle  of 
the  room  to  the  very  door  of  the 
drawing-room.  At  last  one  of 
the  blue  ribbons  who  attended 
his  majesty  took  me  round  the 
waist,  while  another  wrested  the 
coat  out  of  my  hands.  The 
petition,  which  I  had  endea- 
voured to  thrust  into  his  pocket, 
fell  down  in  the  scuffle,  and  I 
almost  fainted  away  tlu'ough 
grief  and  disappointment  One 
of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting 
picked  up  the  petition ;  and  as 
I  knew  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  the  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  who  was  then  in 
waiting,  I  wrote  to  him,  and 
entreated  him  to  do  me  the 
favour  to  read  the  petition  which 
I  had  had  the  honour  to  present 
to  his  majesty.  Fortunately  for 
me,  it  happened  to  be  my  Lord 
Dorset,  with  whom  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  very  intimate.  Accordingly, 
she  went  into  the  drawing-room 
and  delivered  him  the  letter, 
which  he  received  very  gra- 
ciously. He  could  not  read  it 
then,  as  he  was  at  cards  with 
the  prince ;  but  as  soon  as  ever 
the  game  was  over,  he  read  it, 
and  behaved  (as  I  afterwards 
learned)  with  the  warmest  zeal 
for  my  interest,  and  was  seconded 
by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  who 
had  seen  me  in  the  ante-cham- 
bc-r,  and  wanted  to  speak  to  me, 
2?//tIniade  him  a  sign  ivoX  \.o 
comt  near  me,  lest  h\s  acqviavcil- 
aace  might  thwart  my  desvgfts. 
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They  read  over  the  petition 
several  times,  but  without  any 
success ;  but  it  became  the  topic 
of  their  conversation  the  rest  of 
the  evening;  and  the  harshness 
with  which  I  had  been  treated 
soon  spread  abroad,  not  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  king.* 

This  abortive  supplication 
seems  to  have  even  accelerated 
the  fate  of  Lord  Nithsdale  and 
his  fellow-prisoners.  It  was 
made  on  Monday  the  13th  of 
February,  and  on  Thursday  or 
Kriiliiy  following,  it  was  resolved 
in  council,  that  the  sentence 
I^Asscil  on  the  delinquents 
should  ht  carried  into  effect. 
The  needful  preliminary  war- 
rants anil  onlers  to  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Tower,  and  to  the 
shcritV*  \.>f  London  and  Middle- 
xc\,  were  aiTorvlingly  issued  on 
Sauulav.  While  these  matters 
wcu*  in  progress,  the  Countess 
\»l  I  Wrwentwatcr,  accompanied 
by  the  Duchesses  of  Cleveland 
anvl  liolton.  and  several  other 
ladies  ot  the  highest  rank,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  private 
audience  with  the  king,  and  im- 
plored his  clemency  for  her  hus- 
band. Shewassuflered  to  speak, 
lull  lior  prayers  were  in  vain. 

I'hctr  was  yet  one  resource 
h'H.  it  wns,  indecM,  a  weak 
onr.  Thi!^  was  to  petition  the 
\\\\\  \\\y\wc^  ol  Tarliament  to 
\\\W\\  imK*  \\\\  the  criminals.  On 
\\w  4ui  *»l  I'Vbruary  the  wives 
\\\  Hu»  iloomrd  IouIhi  with  about 
twi»htv  »tum»  women  of  rank, 
\<^\\\  \\^  llu'  IMrliantctU  House 
P^MMhfIII  pi'titlohN,  and  solicit 
^^^■•mlwiN  n«  Ihry  entered. 


Nothing,  however,  was  done  by 
either  assembly  on  that  day. 
On  the  ensuing  morning  the 
mournful  bands  of  wives,  with 
an  increased  number  of  female 
friends,  again  stationed  them- 
selves in  the  lobbies  to  win  the 
votes  of  the  members.  This 
measure  produced  considerable 
eflfect;  many  were  moved  by 
the  tears  and  pleadings  of  the 
melancholy  supplicants.  In  the 
Commons  the  petitions  were 
presented  by  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Mr.  Shippen,  and  others,  all  of 
whom  strenuously  exerted  them- 
selves to  turn  the  scale  on  the 
side  of  mercy.  The  speech  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele  in  particular 
was  copious  and  forcible ;  it 
must  have  been  powerful  in  its 
ef!ect,  for  it  drew  down  on  him 
the  virulent  abuse  and  slander 
of  the  ministerial  journals.  The 
motion  to  address  the  king  in 
favour  of  the  delinquents,  was 
hotly  opposed  hy  the  ministers 
and  the  staunchest  of  their 
adherents.  Walpole  with  vio- 
lence scarcely  stopped  short  of 
stigmatizing  as  traitors  all  who 
wished  the  king  to  exercise  in 
this  instance  his  prerogative  of 
pardoning.  Fearing  that,  if  the 
question  of  an  address  were  put 
to  the  vote,  he  should  be  left  in 
a  minority,  he  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment for  a  week.  He  carried  his 
point,  but  in  so  doing  closed 
one  avenue  to  the  gatesof  mercy. 
The  struggle  was  still  more 
vigorously  made  in  the  Upper 
House.  Many  of  the  Lords 
had  been  gained  over  by  female 
eloquence.    An  animated  de- 
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bate  took  place  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  petitions  should 
be  read.  The  permitting  them 
to  be  read  was  vehemently  op- 
posed by  the  ministers  and 
their  friends;  nevertheless  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative 
by  a  small  majority.  Foiled  in 
this  point,  the  opponents  of  the 
petitions  next  contended,  that 
the  sovereign  had  no  power  to 
pardon  or  reprieve  persons  who 
had  been  sentenced  under  an 
impeachment  But  here  again 
they  failed,  it  being  decided 
that  the  disputed  power  was 
possessed  by  the  king.  Having 
thus  far  succeeded,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  condemned  peers 
moved  that  an  address  should 
be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
entreating  him  to  grant  a  respite 
to  the  convicted  lords.  The 
opposite  party,  however,  moved 

.  as  an  amendment,  that  his 
majesty  should  be  requested  to 
reprieve  such  of  the  guilty  peers 
as  should  deserve  his  mercy. 
The  amendment  was  carried, 
as  was  also  another — that  the 
time  of  the  respite  should  be 
left  to  his  majesty's  discretion. 
The  address,  was  presented  on 
the  same  evening;  and  the 
king  replied,  that,  on  this  and 
other  occasions,  he  would  do 
as  he  thought  most  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
and  the  safety  of  his  people. 

The  meaning  of  the  king's 
words    did    not    long    remain 
ambiguous.     On  the  evening  of 
the  next  dsty,  the  23d  of  Febru- 
aiy,  s  counciJ  was  held  to  decide 

optm,  ornuher  to  announce,  the 


fate  of  the  prisoners.  A  respite 
was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
wath  and  the  Lords  Widdington 
and  Nairn,  but  orders  were 
given  to  execute  the  Earls  of 
Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  and 
Viscount  Kenmiu-e,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

From  the  very  firsts  the 
Countess  of  Nithsdale  had 
placed  but  little  reliance  upon 
the  royal  clemency,  and  had 
busied  herself  in  devising  the 
means  for  the  earl's  escape. 
But  as  soon  as  she  heard  the 
turn  which  the  debate  had  taken 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  she  saw 
clearly  that  her  husband  must 
expect  no  favour  from  the 
Government.  There  remained, 
therefore,  no  other  resource  than 
to  carry  into  eflfect,  without  de- 
lay, the  scheme  which  she  had 
formed  to  save  him.  She  had 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
which  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
pose. If  within  that  short  time 
she  could  not  rescue  her  hus- 
band, his  death  was  inevitable. 
With  what  admirable  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  she  achieved 
her  arduous  task,  must  be  told 
in  her  own  words  :— 

*As  the  motion  had  passed 

generally,   I    thought   I   could 

draw  some  advantage  in  favour 

of  my  design.    Accordingly,  I 

immediately  left  the  House  of 

Lords,    and  hastened    to    the 

Tower,  where,  after  affecting  an 

air  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  I  told 

all  the  guards  I  passed  that  I 

came  to  bring  joyful  tidings  Xo 

the  prisoner.     I  desired  t!tvem 

to  lay  aside  their  fears,  fox  \\vt 
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petition  had  passed  the  House 
in  their  favour.     I  then  gave 
them  some  money  to  drink  to 
the    lonis    and     his    majesty, 
though  it  was  but  trifling;  for 
1   thought  that  if  I  were  too 
liberal  on  the  occasion,  they 
might  suspect  my  designs,  and 
that    giving    them    something 
^xxild  gain  their  good  humour 
and  scrN-ice  for  the  next  day, 
whkh  was  the  e\*e  of  the  execu- 
tion.  The  next  morning  I  could 
IKM  go  to  the  Tower,  having  so 
nuny  things  on  my  hands  to  put 
ini^adincss;  but  in  the  e\'ening, 
when  all  was  ieadv»  I  sent  for 
Xlrs^  Millss  with  whom  I  Io<.lged, 
ai>d  ai>)uainted   her  with   my 
%)<i^^  of  attempting  my  lord's 
<isoApe»  as  there  was  no  prospect 
v>x  hti^  beii^  |\ardoned,  and  this 
wjii  the  list  ni^ht  bdbre  the 
exA-AitKvx      1  K>Id  her  that  I 
Kj^>^.  cxen  thii^  in  leajiness,  and 
ih^t  I  trusted   she  ^n-ould  not 
iel*^*e  tv^  a\x\«npany  me, — that 
wv  5\M\i  mi^ht  juss  for  her.     I 
l>iv?j&$e\)  her  to  come  immediate- 
(>\  ji:i  we  lud  no  time  to  lose. 
Ai  ihe  wn>e  time,  I  sent  for  Mrs. 
MxM^an.  then  usually  known  by 
the  tvAme  iVf  Hilton,  to  whose 
AN\jM>untanoe  my  dear    Evans 
\h^'i  i^uix)^  had  mtroiiuced  roe, 
\i^Kwh  \  KK^ke\l  M|K>n  as  a  very 
amv^mUi  h^piMwessu     I  immedi- 
«i\\^\  \\M\uuuuivate\l  my  resolu- 
l^v^^  lo  heVv    She  was  of  a  very 
t\U  i<\\\    ^leiuler  make,    so  I 
Is'^i^xsl  h^M  to  put  under  her 
^\^^  H>lii\|l  h\HHlone  that  I  had 
fM^'fs^^Yy)  hvt  Mm.  Mills,— as  she 

mtt*  ^'•^  ***^  ^^  '"^^  ^^^^ — 
^■^  ^imimg  mi  Ac  might  be 


taken  for  her.  Mrs.  Mills  was 
then  with  child,  so  that  she 
was  not  only  of  the  same  height, 
but  nearly  the  same  size,  as  my 
lord.  When  we  were  in  the 
coach  I  never  ceased  talking, 
that  they  might  have  no  leisure 
to  reflect.  Their  surprise  and 
astonishment  when  I  first  opened 
my  design  to  them,  had  made 
them  consent  without  ever 
thinking  of  the  consequences. 

*  On  our  arrival  at  the  Tower, 
the  first  I  introduced  was  Mrs. 
Morgan ;  for  I  was  only  allowed 
to  tsike  in  one  at  a  time.    She 
brought  in  the  clothes  that  were 
to  serve  Mrs.  Mills,  when  she 
left  her  own  behind  her.   When 
Mrs.    Morgan    had   taken   ofi* 
what  she  had  brought  for  my 
purpose,  I  conducted  her  back 
to  the  staircase;  and  in  going 
I  begged  her  to  send  roe  in  my 
maid  to  dress  me, — that  I  was 
afraid  of  being  too  late  to  pre- 
sent my  petition  that  night  if 
she  did  not  come  immediately. 
I  despatched  her  safe,  and  went 
partly  down  stairs  to  meet  Mrs. 
Mills,  who  had  the  precaution 
to  hold  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  as  was  very  natural  for  a 
woman  to  do  when  she  was 
going  to  bid  her  last  farewell  to 
a  friend  on  the  eve  of  his  exe- 
cution.    I  had,  indeed,  desired 
her  to  do  it,  that  xxiy  lord  might 
go  out  in  the  same  manner. 
Her  eyebrows  were  rather  in- 
clined to  be  sandy,  and  my 
lord's  were  dark  and  very  thick ; 
however,  I  had  prepared  some 
paint,  ot  the  co\o\\t  ol  \vw^,  xo 
disguise  his  Y»\th%   1  aXsoX^w^^x. 
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an  artificial    head-dress  of  the 
same  coloured  hair  as  hers ;  and 
I  painted  his  face  with  white, 
and  his  cheeks  with  rouge,  to 
hide  his  long  beard,  which  he 
had  not  had  time  to  shave.   All 
this  provision  I  had  before  left 
in  the  Tower.    The  poor  guards, 
whom  my  slight  liberaUty  the 
day  before  had  endeared  me  to, 
let  me  go  quietly  with  my  com- 
pany, and  were  not  so  strictly 
on  the  watch  as  they  usually 
had  been ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
they  were  persuaded,  from  what 
I  had  told  them  the  day  before, 
that  the  prisoners  would  obtain 
their  pardon.      I    made  Mrs. 
Mills  take  off  her  own  hood, 
and  put  on  that  which  I  had 
brought  for  her.     I  then  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her 
out  of  my  lord's  chamber,  and 
in   passing  through    the    next 
room,    in    which    there    were 
several    people,    with   all    the 
concern    imaginable,    I    said: 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Catherine,  go 
in  all  haste  and  send  me  my 
waiting-maid ;  she  certainly  can- 
not reflect  how  late  it  is;  she 
foigets  that  I  am  to  present  a 
petition  to-night,  and  if  I  let 
slip  this  opportunity  I  am  un- 
done, for  to-morrow  will  be  too 
late.    Hasten  her  as  much  as 
possible,    for    I   shall    be    on 
thorns  till  she  comes.'*    Every- 
body in  the  room,  who  were 
chid9y     guards'      wives     and 
daughters,  seemed  to  compas- 
sionate  me    exceedingly^    and 
the  sentineJ  officiously  opened 
tfie  door.     WJten  I  had  seen 
her  out,  I  returned  back  to  my 


lord  and  finished  dressing  him. 
I  had  taken  care  that  Mrs.  Mills 
did  not  go  out  crying,  as  she 
came  in,  that  my  lord  might 
the  better  pass  for  the  lady  who 
came  in  crying  and  afflicted; 
and  the  more  so,  because  he 
had  the  same  dress  she  wore. 

*  When  I  had  almost  finished 
dressing  my  lord  in  all  my 
petticoats,  excepting  one,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  growing  dark, 
and  was  afraid  that  the  light  of 
the  candles  might  betray  us; 
so  I  resolved  to  set  off.  I  went 
out  leading  him  by  the  hand, 
and  he  held  his  handkerchief 
to  his  eyes.  I  spoke  to  him  in 
the  most  piteous  and  afflicted 
tone  of  voice,  bewailing  bitterly 
the  negligence  of  Evans,  who 
had  ruined  me  by  her  delay. 
Then  said  I :  "  My  dear  Mrs. 
Betty,  for  the  love  of  God  run 
quickly  and  bring  her  with  you. 
You  know  my  lodging,  and  if 
ever  you  made  despatch  in  your 
life,  do  it  at  present.  I  am 
almost  distracted  with  this 
disappointment."  The  guards 
opened  the  doors,  and  I  went 
down  stairs  with  him,  still  con- 
juring to  make  all  possible  des- 
patch. As  soon  as  he  had 
cleared  the  door,  I  made  him 
walk  before  me,  for  fear  the 
sentinel  should  take  notice  of 
his  walk ;  but  I  still  continued 
to  press  him  to  make  all  the 
despatch  he  possibly  could. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  I 
met  my  dear  Evans,  into  "wYvo^t 
hands  I  confided  him. 

/ 1  had  before  engaigeA  TAt. 
Af ills  to  be  in  readiness  "befoxe 
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the  Tower  to  conduct  him  to 
tome  place  of  safety,  in  case  he 
succeeded.     He   looked  upon 
the  affair  as  so  very  improbable 
to  succeed,   that  his  astonish- 
ment when  he  saw  us  threw  him 
into  such    consternation,   that 
he  ^^'as  almost  out  of  himself; 
which  Evans  perceiving,  with  the 
greatest  presence  of  mind,  with- 
out telling  him  (Lord  Nithsdale) 
anything,  lest  he  should  mistrust 
them,  conducted  him  to  some 
of  her  own  friends,  on  whom 
she  could  rely,  and  so  secured 
him, — without  which  we  should 
have  been  undone,     ^^'hen  she 
had  conducted    him   and   left 
him  with  them,  she  returned  to 
find   Mr.    Mills,   who    by  this 
time    had    recovered    himself 
from  his  astonishment     They 
went  home  together;  and  ha\'ing 
found  a  place  of  security,  they 
conducted  him  to  it, 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  had 
pretended  to  have  sent  the 
young  lady  on  a  message,  I  was 
obliged  to  return  up-stairs  and 
go  back  to  my  lord's  room,  in 
the  same  feis^ncA.!  anxietv  of  be- 
ing  too  late ;  so  that  ever>lxKiy 
seemed  sincerely  to  sjTupathize 
with  mv  distress,  \\iien  I  was 
in  the  room,  I  talked  to  him  as 
if  he  had  been  really  present, 
and  answeretl  my  own  questions 
in  my  lord's  voice,  as  nearly  as 
I  could  imitate  it  I  walked 
up  and  down,  as  if  we  were  con- 
versing together,  till  I  thought 
they  had  time  enough  thoroughly 
to  cleartheroseh'es  of  the  guards. 
^J^^o  thought  proper  to  make 
■'"^Aa    I  opened  the  door, 


and  stood  half  in  it,  that  those 
in  the  outward  chamber  might 
hear  what  I  said ;  but  held  it  so 
close  that  they  could  not  look 
in.      I  bid  my  lord  a  formal 
farewell    for    Uiat    night,    and 
added,   that    something    more 
than  usual  must  have  happened 
to  make  Evans   negligent  on 
this  important   occasion,   who 
had  always  been  so  punctual  in 
the  smallest  trifles ;  that  I  saw  no 
other  remedy  but  to  go  in  per- 
son ;  that  if  the  Tower  were  still 
open  when  I  finished  my  busi- 
ness, I  would  return  that  night ; 
but  that  he  might  be  assured 
that  I  would  be  with  him  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  I  could 
gain  admittance  to  the  Tower; 
and  I  flattered  myself  I  should 
bring  fevourable  news.     Then, 
before  I  shut  the  door,  I  pulled 
through  the  string  of  the  latch, 
so  that  it  could  only  be  opened 
on  the  inside.     I  then  shut  it 
with  some  d^ee  of  force,  that 
I  might  be  sure  of  its  being 
well  shut   I  said  to  the  servant 
as  I  passed  by,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  whole  transaction, 
that  he  need  not  carry  candles 
in  to  his  master  till  my  lord 
sent  for  him,  as  he  desired  to 
finish   some   prayers   first      I 
went  down  stairs  and  called  a 
coach,  as  there  were  several  on 
the  stand.    I  drove  home  to  my 
lodgings,  where  poor  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie   had    been  waiting    to 
carry  the  petition,  in  case  my 
attempt   fiaiiled.      I    told    him 
there  was  no  need  of  any  peti- 
tion, as  my  lord  ^i^s  sale  o>aX  ol 
the  Tower,  and  onl  oi  liheVan^ 
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of  his  enemies ;  but  that  I  did 
Dot  know  where  he  was. 

'  I  discharged  the  coach,  and 
sent  for  a  sedan-chair,  and  went 
to  the  Duchess  of  Bucdeuch, 
who  expected  me  about  that 
time,  as  I  had  begged  of  her  to 
present  the    petition    for  me, 
having  taken   my  precautions 
against  all  events.     I  asked  if 
she  were  at  home,   and    they 
answered  that  she  expected  me, 
and  had  another  duchess  with 
her.   I  refused  to  go  up-stairs,  as 
she  had  company  with  her,  and 
I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  see 
any  other  company.     I  begged 
to  be  shown  into  a  chamber 
below  stairs,  and  that  they  would 
have  the  goodness  to  send  her 
grace's    maid    to   me,    having 
something  to  say  to  her.    I  had 
discharged  the    chair,    lest    I 
might  be  pursued  and  watched 
When  the  maid  came  in,  I  de- 
sired her  to  present  my  most 
humble  respects  to  her  grace, 
who  they  told  me  had  company 
with  her,  and  to  acquaint  her 
that  this  was  my  only  reason 
for  not  coming  up-stairs.    I  also 
charged  her  with  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  her  kind  offer  to 
accompany  me  when  I  went 
to    present    my    petition.      I 
added    that   she   might   spare 
herself  any  further  trouble,  as 
it  was  now  judged  more  advis- 
able   to  present   one    general 
petition  in  the  name  of  all : 
however,  that  I  should  never 
be  immindful  of  my  particular 
ob%alio225  to  her  grace,  which 
I  would  return    very  soon   to 
^^cknawJedge  in  persom 


*  I  then  desired  one  of  the 
servants  to  call  a  chair,  and  I 
went  to  the  Duchess  of  Mon- 
trose, who  had  always  borne  a 
part  in  my  distresses.  When  I 
arrived,  she  left  her  company 
to  deny  herself,  not  being  able 
to  see  me  imder  the  affliction 
which  she  judged  me  to  be  in. 
By  mistake,  however,  I  was  ad- 
mitted ;  so  there  was  no  remedy. 
She  came  to  me;  and  as  my 
heart  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy, 
I  expressed  it  in  my  counten- 
ance as  she  entered  the  room. 
I  ran  up  to  her  in  the  transport 
of  my  joy.  She  appeared  to 
be  exceedingly  shocked  and 
frighted,  and  has  since  con- 
fessed to  me  that  she  appre- 
hended my  trouble  had  thrown 
me  out  of  myself,  till  I  com- 
municated my  happiness  to  her. 
She  then  advised  me  to  retire 
to  some  place  of  security,  for 
that  the  king  was  highly  dis- 
pleased, and  even  enraged,  at 
the  petition  I  had  presented  to 
him,  and  had  complained  of  it 
severely.  I  sent  for  another 
chair;  for  I  always  discharged 
them  immediately,  lest  I  might 
be  pursued.  Her  grace  said 
she  would  go  to  court,  and  see 
how  the  news  of  my  lord's 
escape  was  received.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  the 
king,  he  flew  into  an  excess  of 
passion,  and  said  he  was  be- 
trayed, for  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  some  con- 
federacy. He  instantly  de- 
spatched two  persona  to  tiie 
Tower,  to  see  that  tVit  ot\\et 
prisoners  were  secure,  \tst  X\vej 
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should  follow  the  example. 
Some  threw  the  blame  upon 
one,  some  ujwn  another.  The 
duchess  was  the  only  one  at 
court  who  knew  it 

« When  I  left  the  duchess,  I 
went  to  a  house  which  Evans 
had  found  out  for  me,  and 
where  she  promised  to  acquaint 
me  where  my  lord  was.  She 
got  thither  some  few  minutes 
after  me,  and  told  me  that, 
when  she  had  seen  him  secure, 
she  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Mills, 
who  by  this  time  had  recovered 
himself  from  his  astonishment ; 
that  he  returned  to  her  house, 
where  she  had  found  him,  and 
that  he  had  removed  my  lord 
from  the  first  place,  where  she 
had  desired  him  to  wait,  to  the 
house  of  a  poor  woman  directly 
opposite  to  the  guard -house. 
She  had  but  one  small  room, 
up  one  i>air  of  stairs,  and  a  ver)' 
small  bed  in  it  ^^'e  threw  our- 
selves upon  the  bed,  that  we 
might  not  be  heanl  walking  up 
and  down.  She  left  us  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  some  bread,  and 
Mrs.  Mills  brought  us  some 
more  in  her  pocket  the  next 
day.  We  subsisted  on  this  pro- 
vision Irom  Thursdav  till  Satur- 
day  night,  when  Mrs.  Mills  came 
and  conducted  my  lord  to  the 
Venetian  ambassador's.  W*edid 
not  communicate  the  affair  to 
his  excellency,  but  one  of  his 
ser\*ants  concealed  him  in  his 
own  room  till  Wednesday,  on 
which  day  the  ambassador's 
coach-and-six  was  to  go  down 
to  Dover  to  meet  his  brother. 
Mfr  lord  put  on  a  livery,  and 


went  down  in  the  retinue,  with- 
out the  least  suspicion,  to  Dover, 
where  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  ambas- 
sador's servant,  hired  a  small 
vessel,  and  immediately  set  sail 
for  Calais.  The  passage  was  so 
remarkably  short,  that  the  cap- 
tain threw  out  this  reflection,  that 
the  wind  could  not  have  served 
better  if  his  passengers  had  been 
flying  for  their  lives,  little  think- 
ing it  to  be  really  the  case. 

*  For  my  own  part,  I  abscond- 
ed to  the  house  of  a  very 
honest  man  in  Drury  Lane, 
where  I  remained  until  I  was 
assured  of  my  lord's  safe  arrival 
on  the  Continent  I  then  wrote 
to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch — 
everjbody  thought  till  then  that 
I  was  gone  oflf  with  my  lord — 
to  tell  her  that  I  understood  I 
was  suspected  of  having  con- 
trived my  lord's  escape,  as  was 
ver)'  natural  to  suppose;  that 
if  I  could  have  been  happy 
enough  to  have  done  so,  I  should 
be  flattered  to  have  the  merit 
of  it  attributed  to  me ;  but  that 
a  bare  suspicion,  without  proof, 
could  never  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  my  being  punished 
for  a  supposed  offence,  though  it 
might  be  motive  enough  to  me 
to  provide  a  place  of  security ; 
so  I  entreated  her  to  procure 
leave  for  me  to  go  with  safety 
about  my  business.  So  f^ 
from  granting  my  request,  th^ 
were  resolved  to  secure  me  if 
possible.  After  several  debates, 
Mr.  Solicitor-General  (Mr.  For- 
tescue  Aland),  who  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  mefYiad  x)i\^\rax&aiAX7] 
to  say,  thai  sinct  1  ^o««^  «i 
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much  respect  to  Government  as 
not  to  appear  in  public,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  make  any  search 
after  me;  upon  which  it  was 
decided,  that  if  I  remained  con- 
cealed no  further  search  should 
be  made,  but  that  if  I  appeared 
either  in  England  or  Scotland 
I  should  be  secured.' 

This  scanty  portion  of  kind- 
ness was  of  no  benefit  whatever 
to  the  countess.  *  It  was  not,* 
says  she,  '  sufficient  for  me,  un- 
less I  would  submit  to  expose 
my  son  to  beggary.'  With  her 
wonted  spirit,  she  determined 
that,  having  already  risked  her 
life  for  the  safety  of  the  father, 
she  would  once  more  hazard  it 
for  the  fortune  of  the  child.  On 
first  hearing  of  her  husband's, 
apprehension,  she  had  thought 
it  prudent  to  conceal  many  im- 
portant family  papers  and  other 
valuables ;  and  having  no  person 
at  hand  with  whom  they  could 
be  safely  entrusted,  had  hid 
them  under-ground,  in  a  place 
known  only  to  the  gardener,  in 
whom  she  could  entirely  con- 
fide. It  had  proved  a  happy 
precaution;  for  after  her  de- 
parture the  house  had  been 
searched,  and  as  she  expressed 
it,  *God  only  knows  what  might 
have  transpired  from  those 
papers.'  In  addition  to  the  dan- 
ger of  their  being  discovered, 
there  was  the  imminent  risk  of 
their  being  destroyed  by  damp, 
so  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
regaining  them  before  too  late. 
She  therefore  determined  on 
another  journey  to  the  north, 
and^    for   greater   secrecy,   on  I 


horseback,  though  this  mode 
of  travelling,  which  was  new  to 
her,  was  extremely  fatiguing. 
She,  however,  with  her  maid 
Mrs.  Evans,  and  a  servant  that 
could  be  depended  on,  set  out 
from  London,  and  reached  Tra- 
quair  in  safety,  and  without 
any  one  being  aware  of  her  in- 
tentions. Here  she  ventured 
to  rest  two  days,  in  the  society 
of  her  sister-in-law  and  Lord 
Traquair,  feeling  security  in  the 
conviction,  that  as  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  was  an 
old  friend  of  her  husband's,  he 
would  not  allow  any  search  to 
be  made  after  her  without  first 
giving  her  warning  to  abscond. 
From  thence  she  proceeded  to 
Terregles,  whither  it  was  sup- 
posed she  came  with  the  per- 
mission of  Government ;  and  to 
keep  up  that  opinion,  she  in- 
vited her  neighbours  to  visit 
her.  That  same  night  she  dug 
up  the  papers  from  their  hiding- 
place,  where  happily  they  had 
sustained  no  injury,  and  sent 
them  at  once  by  safe  hands 
to  Traquair.  This  was  accom- 
plished just  in  time,  for  the 
magistrates  of  Dumfries  began 
to  entertain  suspicions  of  her 
right  to  be  there,  and  desired 
to  see  her  leave  from  Govern- 
ment. On  hearing  this,  *  I  ex- 
pressed,' she  says,  '  my  surprise 
that  they  had  been  so  back- 
ward in  paying  their  respects; 
"  but,"  said  I,  "  better  late  than 
never :  be  sure  to  tell  them  that 
they  shall  be  welcome  whenever 
they  choose  to  come."  This 
was  after  dinner  •,  but  1  \osX 
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no  time  to  put  everything  in 
readiness,  yet  with  all  possible 
secrecy ;  and  the  next  morning, 
before  daybreak,  I  set  off  again 
for  London,  with  the  same  at- 
tendants, and,  as  before,  I  put 
up  at  the  smallest  inns,  and 
arrived  safe  once  more.' 

George  i.  could  not  forgive 
Lady  Nithsdale  for  the  heroic 
part  she  had  acted.  This  was 
manifested  in  various  ways. 
When  he  was  petitioned  for 
dower  by  the  widows  of  the 
peers  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  treason,  he  granted  the 
request,  with  only  one  exception ; 
that  exception  was  the  Countess 
of  Nithsdale,  whom  he  declared 
not  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege.  He  is  even  said  to 
have  forbidden  her  name  to  be 
uttered  in  his  presence.  Her 
visit  to  Scotland  only  served  to 
increase  his  >»Tath.  'A  lady 
informed  me,'  says  Lady  Niths- 
dale, *  that  the  king  was  ex- 
licmoly  incensed  at  the  news ; 
thai  he  had  i:;sued  orders  to 
ha\  e  me  nrresled  ;  adding,  that 


I  did  whatever  I  pleased  in 
despite  of  all  his  designs,  and 
that  I  had  giveiu  him  more 
trouble  than  any  woman  in 
Europe.  For  which  reasons  I 
kept  myself  as  closely  concealed 
as  possible,  till  the  heat  of  these 
rumours  had  abated.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  took  the  opinion 
of  a  very  famous  la\i7er,  who 
was  a  man  of  the  strictest  pro- 
bity ;  he  advised  me  to  go  off 
as  soon  as  they  had  ceased 
searching  for  me.  I  followed 
his  advice,  and  about  a  fort- 
night after  I  escaped,  withoat 
any  accident  whatever.* 

She  met  her  husband  and 
children  at  Paris,  whither  they 
had  come  from  Bruges  to  meet 
her.  They  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  Pretender's  Court  at 
Avignon ;  but,  finding  the  mode 
of  life  there  litde  to  their  taste, 
shortly  after  returned  to  Italy, 
where  they  lived  in  great  privacy. 
Lord  Nithsdale  died  at  Rome 
in  1744;  his  wife  survived  him 
five  years. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THR   PRISON   EXPLOITS   OF  BARON  TRENCK. 


Amoni)  those  who  have  been 
ilu*  \it  uu\N  of  a  dcsjx>tic  power,  i 
»uul  who  have  slnijigled  man- j 
l\illy  M\\\  pei-scvcringly  to  defeat  j 
iu  (Uirlty,  the  name' of  Frcde- . 
\\\  k.  lUron  'homk,  takes  a  fore- ' 
n>^u^l  )»lrti  e.    Hoin  of  an  eminent 
Mmi  nohh  Umnlw  he*  cnteivd 
Ui^  Univvnity  o(  Koni^bcig 


at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  in 
1 743,  when  not  quite  eighteen, 
found  himself  a  comet  in  the 
bodyguards  of  the  Prussian 
sovereign,  and  high  in  favour 
with  that  monarch,  Frederick 
the  Great  But  when,  some 
time  ahei,  \t  cameXo'Bt^d^dcV^ 
cars  that  TreiicVLYvaA^fcCKXT^ 
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ialions  with  a  member  of  the 
royal  family  that  cast  a  stain 
upon  his  kingly  honour,  he  was 
treated  with  great  harshness; 
and  his  enemies,  of  whom  he 
had  many,  concocted  a  plan  to 
effect  his  ruin. 

In  the  Austrian  service  there 
was  a  first  cousin  and  name- 
sake of  Trenck,  Baron  Francis 
Trenck,  who  commanded  the 
PandourSy — a  heartless,  godless 
man,  and  stained  with  innumer- 
able vices.  In  the  campaigns 
of  1744  and  1745  he  had  in- 
cessandy  harassed  the  Prussian 
army,  inflicting  on  it  many 
severe  blows,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  narrowly  missed  making 
Frederick  a  prisoner.  An  inter- 
course between  this  obnoxious 
personage  and  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  body-guards,  was  con- 
sequently not  pleasing  to  the 
monarch.  Francis  had  openly 
declared  his  intention  to  be- 
queath all  his  vast  property  to 
his  cousin,  and  had  sent  back 
to  him,  with  a  friendly  billet, 
two  of  his  cousin's  horses,  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  Pan- 
dours.  In  an  evil  hour  Trenck 
was  induced  by  his  secret 
enemies  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
cousin,  thanking  him  for  his 
kindness,  and  asking  for  fome 
of  his  fine  Hungarian  horses. 
The  man  who  prompted  him  to 
ask  for  the  horses,  and  offered 
to  forward  the  letter,  was  his 
own  captain.  This  officer  was 
a  favourite  and  spy  of  the  king, 
and  cherished  an  old  grudge 
against  Trenck,  and  was  like- 
considerably  in  his  debt 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  letter 
was  sent;  but  four  months  after- 
wards, an  answer,  purporting 
to  be  firom  the  Austrian  baron, 
was  delivered  to  Trenck  by  the 
camp  postman.  The  answer, 
which  the  receiver  believes  was 
a  forgery,  contained  expressions 
on  which  a  suspicious  mind 
might  put  sinister  construc- 
tions. 

On  the  day  after  the  receipt 
of  this  fatal  letter,  Trenck  was 
arrested,  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission, and  sent  off  from  the 
army  under  an  escort  of  fifty 
hussars,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  Glatz.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  king  to  limit  to 
a  year  the  period  of  confine- 
ment; but  of  this  intention 
Trenck  was  unfortunately  left 
in  ignorance.  Captivity  for  life 
was  the  dreary  prospect  which 
was  ever  before  him.  He 
petitioned  for  a  trial  by  court- 
martial,  desiring  no  favour  if  he 
were  found  guilty.  The  petition 
remained  unnoticed,  and  this 
confirmed  him  in  his  idea  that 
he  had  nothing  to  hope.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  im- 
prisonment, his  situation  was  as 
bearable  as  imprisonment  can 
be  to  a  young  and  high-spirited 
man,  who  knows  that  he  is  un- 
justly punished.  He  was  placed 
in  an  apartment  belonging  to 
an  officer  of  the  guard,  had  his 
servants  to  wait  on  him,  could 
obtain  whatever  books  he 
wanted,  and  was  allowed  tVve 
privilege  of  walking  on  the  lam- 
parts.^  In  one  instance,  ^uW 
more  indulgence  undeilaaiid  waa 
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They  read  over  the  petition 
several  times,  but  without  any 
success;  but  it  became  the  topic 
of  their  conversation  the  rest  of 
the  evening;  and  the  harshness 
with  which  I  had  been  treated 
soon  spread  abroad,  not  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  king.' 

This  abortive  supplication 
seems  to  have  even  accelerated 
the  fate  of  Lord  Nithsdale  and 
his  fellow-prisoners.  It  was 
made  on  Monday  the  13th  of 
February,  and  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  following,  it  was  resolved 
in  council,  that  the  sentence 
passed  on  the  delinquents 
should  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  needful  preliminary  war- 
rants and  orders  to  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Tower,  and  to  the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex, were  accordingly  issued  on 
Saturday.  While  these  matters 
were  in  progress,  the  Countess 
of  Derwentwater,  accompanied 
by  the  Duchesses  of  Cleveland 
and  Bolton,  and  several  other 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  private 
audience  with  the  kmg,  and  im- 
plored his  clemency  for  her  hus- 
band. She  was  suffered  to  speak, 
but  her  prayers  were  in  vain. 

There  was  yet  one  resource 
left  It  was,  indeed,  a  weak 
one.  This  was  to  petition  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
intercede  for  the  criminals.  On 
the  2ist  of  February  the  wives 
of  the  doomed  lords,  with  about 
twenty  more  women  of  rank, 
went  to  the  Parliament  House 
to  present  petitions,  and  solicit 

the  members  as  they  entered. 


Nothing,  however,  was  done  by 
either  assembly  on  that  day. 
On  the  ensuing  morning  the 
mournful  bands  of  wives,  with 
an  increased  number  of  female 
friends,  again  stationed  them- 
selves in  the  lobbies  to  win  the 
votes  of  the  members.  This 
measiwe  produced  considerable 
effect;  many  were  moved  by 
the  tears  and  pleadings  of  the 
melancholy  supplicants.  In  the 
Commons  the  petitions  were 
presented  by  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Mr.  Shippen,  and  others,  all  of 
whom  strenuously  exerted  them- 
selves to  turn  the  scale  on  the 
side  of  mercy.  The  speech  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele  in  particular 
was  copious  and  forcible ;  it 
must  have  been  powerfid  in  its 
effect,  for  it  drew  down  on  him 
the  virulent  abuse  and  slander 
of  the  ministerial  joiunals.  The 
motion  to  address  the  king  in 
favour  of  the  delinquents,  was 
hotly  opposed  by  the  ministers 
and  the  staundiest  of  their 
adherents.  Walpole  with  vio- 
lence scarcely  stopped  short  of 
stigmatizing  as  traitors  all  who 
wished  the  king  to  exercise  in 
this  instance  his  prerogative  of 
pardoning.  Fearing  that,  if  the 
question  of  an  address  were  put 
to  the  vote,  he  should  be  left  in 
a  minority,  he  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment for  a  week.  He  carried  his 
point,  but  in  so  doing  closed 
one  avenue  to  the  gates  of  mercy. 
The  struggle  was  still  more 
vigorously  made  in  the  Upper 
House.  Many  of  the  Lords 
had  been  gained  ovetb^iexc^^ 
eloquence.     An  anvinaXfed  d^ 
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bate  took  place  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  petitions  should 
be  read.  The  pennitting  them 
to  be  read  was  vehemently  op- 
posed by  the  ministers  and 
their  friends;  nevertheless  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative 
by  a  small  majority.  Foiled  in 
this  point,  the  opponents  of  the 
petitions  next  contended,  that 
the  sovereign  had  no  power  to 
pardon  or  reprieve  persons  who 
had  been  sentenced  under  an 
impeachment  But  here  again 
they  failed,  it  being  decided 
that  the  disputed  power  was 
possessed  by  the  king.  Having 
thus  £ar  succeeded,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  condemned  peers 
moved  that  an  address  should 
be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
entreating  him  to  grant  a  respite 
to  the  convicted  lords.  The 
opposite  party,  however,  moved 

.  as  an  amendment,  that  his 
majesty  should  be  requested  to 
reprieve  such  of  the  guilty  peers 
as  should  deserve  his  mercy. 
The  amendment  was  carried, 
as  was  also  another — ^that  the 
time  of  the  respite  should  be 
left  to  his  majesty's  discretion. 
The  address,  was  presented  on 
the  same  evening;  and  the 
king  replied,  that,  on  this  and 
other  occasions,  he  would  do 
as  he  thought  most  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
and  the  safety  of  his  people. 

The  meaning  of  the  king's 
words    did    not    long    remain 
ambiguous.     On  the  evening  of 
the  next  dajr,  the  ajd  of  Febru- 
aiy,  s  council  was  held  to  decide 

apoo,  oTTUtber  to  announce,  the 


fate  of  the  prisoners.  A  respite 
was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
wath  and  the  Lords  Widdington 
and  Nairn,  but  orders  were 
given  to  execute  the  Earls  of 
Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  and 
Viscount  Kenmure,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

From  the  very  first,  the 
Countess  of  Nithsdale  had 
placed  but  little  reliance  upon 
the  royal  clemency,  and  had 
busied  herself  in  devising  the 
means  for  the  earFs  escape. 
But  as  soon  as  she  heard  the 
turn  which  the  debate  had  taken 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  she  saw 
clearly  that  her  husband  must 
expect  no  favour  from  the 
Government.  There  remained, 
therefore,  no  other  resource  than 
to  carry  into  effect,  without  de- 
lay, the  scheme  which  she  had 
formed  to  save  him.  She  had 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
which  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
pose. If  within  that  short  time 
she  could  not  rescue  her  hus- 
band, his  death  was  inevitable. 
With  what  admirable  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  she  achieved 
her  arduous  task,  must  be  told 
in  her  own  words  : — 

^As  the  motion  had  passed 
generally,  I  thought  I  could 
draw  some  advantage  in  favour 
of  my  design.  Accordingly,  I 
immediately  left  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  hastened  to  the 
Tower,  where,  after  affecting  an 
air  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  I  told 
all  tiie  guards  I  passed  that  I 
came  to  bring  joyful  uOatv^s  Vo 
the  prisoner.  1  desiied  iVvem 
to  lay  aside  their  feats,  tot  iScvfe 
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petition  had  passed  the  House 
in  their  favour.  I  then  gave 
them  some  money  to  drink  to 
the  lords  and  his  majesty, 
though  it  was  but  trifling ;  for 
I  thought  that  if  I  were  too 
liberal  on  the  occasion,  they 
might  suspect  my  designs,  and 
that  giving  them  something 
would  gain  their  good  humour 
and  service  for  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  eve  of  the  execu- 
tion. The  next  morning  I  could 
not  go  to  the  Tower,  having  so 
many  things  on  my  hands  to  put 
in  readiness;  but  in  the  evening, 
when  all  was  ready,  I  sent  for 
Mrs.  Mills,  with  whom  I  lodged, 
and  acquainted  her  with  my 
design  of  attempting  my  lord's 
escape,  as  there  was  no  prospect 
of  his  being  pardoned,  and  this 
was  the  last  night  before  the 
execution.  I  told  her  that  I 
had  everything  in  readiness,  and 
that  I  trusted  she  would  not 
refuse  to  accompany  me, — that 
my  lord  might  pass  for  her.  I 
pressed  her  to  come  immediate- 
ly, as  we  had  no  time  to  lose. 
At  the  same  time,  I  sent  for  Mrs. 
Morgan,  then  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Hilton,  to  whose 
acquaintance  my  dear  Evans 
(her  maid)  had  introduced  me, 
which  I  looked  upon  as  a  very 
singular  happiness.  I  immedi- 
ately communicated  my  resolu- 
tion to  her.  She  was  of  a  very 
tall  and  slender  make,  so  I 
begged  her  to  put  under  her 
own  riding  hood  one  that  I  had 
prepared  for  Mrs.  Mills, — ^as  she 
tyas  to  lend  hers  to  my  lord, —  i 
tbatia  coming  out  he  might  be  I 


taken  for  her.  Mrs.  Mills  was 
then  with  child,  so  that  she 
was  not  only  of  the  same  height, 
but  nearly  the  same  size,  as  my 
lord.  When  we  were  in  the 
coach  I  never  ceased  talking, 
that  they  might  have  no  leisure 
to  reflect.  Their  surprise  and 
astonishment  when  I  first  opened 
my  design  to  them,  had  made 
them  consent  without  ever 
thinking  of  the  consequences. 

'  On  our  arrival  at  the  Tower, 
the  first  I  introduced  was  Mrs. 
Morgan ;  for  I  was  only  allowed 
to  take  in  one  at  a  time.  She 
brought  in  the  clothes  that  were 
to  serve  Mrs.  Mills,  when  she 
left  her  own  behind  her.  When 
Mrs.  Morgan  had  taken  off 
what  she  had  brought  for  my 
purpose,  I  conducted  her  back 
to  the  staircase;  and  in  going 
I  begged  her  to  send  me  in  my 
maid  to  dress  me, — that  I  was 
afraid  of  being  too  late  to  pre- 
sent my  petition  that  night  if 
she  did  not  come  immediately. 
I  despatched  her  safe,  and  went 
partly  down  stairs  to  meet  Mrs. 
Mills,  who  had  the  precaution 
to  hold  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  as  was  very  natural  for  a 
woman  to  do  when  she  was 
going  to  bid  her  last  farewell  to 
a  friend  on  the  eve  of  his  exe- 
cution. I  had,  indeed,  desired 
her  to  do  it,  that  my  lord  might 
go  out  in  the  same  manner. 
Her  eyebrows  were  rather  in- 
clined to  be  sandy,  and  my 
lord's  were  dark  and  very  thick ; 
however,  I  had  prepared  some 
paint,  of  the  coloui  oi  \vtx^,  xo 
disguise  his  with.   1  a\so  \>o\x^x. 
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an  artificial   head-dress  of  the 
same  coloured  hair  as  hers ;  and 
I  painted  his  face  with  white, 
and  his  cheeks  with  rouge,  to 
hide  his  long  beard,  which  he 
had  not  had  time  to  shave.  All 
this  provision  I  had  before  left 
in  the  Tower.    The  poor  guards, 
whom  my  slight  liberahty  the 
day  before  had  endeared  me  to, 
let  me  go  quiedy  with  my  com- 
pany, and  were  not  so  strictly 
on  the  watch  as  they  usually 
had  been ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
they  were  persuaded,  from  what 
I  had  told  them  the  day  before, 
that  the  prisoners  would  obtain 
their  pardon.      I   made  Mrs. 
Mills  take   off  her  own  hood, 
and  put  on  that  which  I  had 
brought  for  her.     I  then  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her 
out  of  my  lord's  chamber,  and 
in  passing  through    the    next 
room,    in    which    there    were 
sereral    people,    with   all    the 
concern    imaginable,    I    said: 
"My  dear  Mrs.  Catherine,  go 
in  all  haste  and  send  me  my 
waiting-maid ;  she  certainly  can- 
not reflect  how  late  it  is;  she 
forgets  that  I  am  to  present  a 
petition  to-night,  and  if  I  let 
slip  this  opportunity  I  am  un- 
done, for  to-morrow  will  be  too 
late.    Hasten  her  as  much  as 
possible,    for    I   shall    be    on 
thorns  till  she  comes."    Every- 
body in  the  room,  who  were 
chiefly     guards'      wives     and 
daughters,  seemed  to  compas- 
sionate me    exceedingly,    and 
the  sendael  officiously  opened 
the  door.     When  I  had  seen 
her  out,  I  returned  back  to  my 


lord  and  finished  dressing  him. 
I  had  taken  care  that  Mrs.  Mills 
did  not  go  out  crying,  as  she 
came  in,  that  my  lord  might 
the  better  pass  for  the  lady  who 
came  in  crying  and  afflicted; 
and  the  more  so,  because  he 
had  the  same  dress  she  wore. 

'  When  I  had  almost  finished 
dressing  my  lord  in  all  my 
petticoats,  excepting  one,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  growing  dark, 
and  was  afraid  that  the  light  of 
the  candles  might  betray  us; 
so  I  resolved  to  set  off.  I  went 
out  leading  him  by  the  hand, 
and  he  held  his  handkerchief 
to  his  eyes.  I  spoke  to  him  in 
the  most  piteous  and  afflicted 
tone  of  voice,  bewailing  bitterly 
the  negligence  of  Evans,  who 
had  ruined  me  by  her  delay. 
Then  said  I :  "  My  dear  Mrs. 
Betty,  for  the  love  of  God  run 
quickly  and  bring  her  with  you. 
You  know  my  lodging,  and  if 
ever  you  made  despatch  in  your 
life,  do  it  at  present.  I  am 
almost  distracted  with  this 
disappointment."  The  guards 
opened  the  doors,  and  I  went 
down  stairs  with  him,  still  con- 
juring to  make  all  possible  des- 
patch. As  soon  as  he  had 
cleared  the  door,  I  made  him 
walk  before  me,  for  fear  the 
sentinel  should  take  notice  of 
his  walk  ;  but  I  still  continued 
to  press  him  to  make  all  the 
despatch  he  possibly  could. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  I 
met  my  dear  Evans,  into  vdxose 
hands  I  confided  \\\m. 

'  I  had  before  enga%eA  "iHt. 
Mills  to  be  in  iead\ne^s  )aefot^ 
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the  Tower  to  conduct  him  to 
some  place  of  safety,  in  case  he 
succeeded.  He  looked  upon 
the  affair  as  so  very  improbable 
to  succeed,  that  his  astonish- 
ment when  he  saw  us  threw  him 
into  such  consternation,  that 
he  was  almost  out  of  himself; 
which  Evans  percei\'ing,  with  the 
greatest  presence  of  mind,  with- 
out telling  him  (Lord  Xithsdale) 
anything,  lest  he  should  mistrust 
them,  conducted  him  to  some 
of  her  own  friends,  on  whom 
she  could  rely,  and  so  secured 
him, — without  which  we  should 
have  been  undone.  >\'hen  she 
had  conducted  him  and  left 
him  with  them,  she  returned  to 
find  Mr.  Mills,  who  by  this 
time  had  recovered  himself 
from  his  astonishment  They 
went  home  together;  and  having 
found  a  place  of  securit)',  they 
conducted  him  to  it 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  had 
pretended  to  have  sent  the 
young  lady  on  a  message,  I  was 
obliged  to  return  up>stairs  and 
go  back  to  my  lorvVs  room,  in 
the  same  feigned  anxiety  of  be- 
ing too  late;  so  that  everybody 
seemed  sincerely  to  sympathize 
with  my  distress.  \Vhen  I  was 
in  the  room,  I  talked  to  him  as 
if  he  had  been  really  present, 
and  answered  my  own  questions 
in  my  lord's  voice,  as  nearly  as 
I  could  imitate  it  I  walked 
up  and  down,  as  if  we  were  con- 
versing together,  till  I  thought 
they  had  time  enough  thoroughly 
to  clear themselvesof  the gu^s. 
I  then  thought  proper  to  make 
oITalso.     I  opened  the  door, 


and  stood  half  in  it,  that  those 
in  the  outward  chamber  might 
hear  what  I  said ;  but  held  it  so 
close  that  they  could  not  look 
in.  I  bid  my  lord  a  formal 
farewell  for  that  night,  and 
added,  that  something  more 
than  usual  must  have  happened 
to  make  Evans  negligent  on 
this  important  occasion,  who 
had  always  been  so  punctual  in 
the  smallest  trifles ;  that  I  saw  no 
other  remedy  but  to  go  in  per- 
son; that  if  the  Tower  were  still 
open  when  I  finished  my  busi- 
ness, I  would  return  that  night ; 
but  that  he  might  be  assured 
that  I  would  be  with  him  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  I  could 
gain  admittance  to  the  Tower; 
and  I  flattered  myself  I  should 
bring  fovourable  news.  Then, 
before  I  shut  the  door,  I  pulled 
through  the  string  of  the  latch, 
so  that  it  could  only  be  opened 
on  the  inside.  I  then  shut  it 
with  some  degree  of  force,  that 
I  might  be  sure  of  its  being 
well  shut  I  said  to  the  servant 
as  I  passed  by,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  whole  transaction, 
that  he  need  not  carry  candles 
in  to  his  master  till  my  lord 
sent  for  him,  as  he  desired  to 
finish  some  prayers  first  I 
went  down  stairs  and  called  a 
coach,  as  there  were  several  on 
the  stand.  I  drove  home  to  my 
lodgings,  where  poor  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie had  been  waiting  to 
carry  the  petition,  in  case  my 
attempt  fsoled.  I  told  him 
there  was  no  need  of  any  peti- 
tion, as  my  \oTd  'w^kS  sai^  o>\\.  ^l 
the  Tower,  and  oat  oi  ih^Vaxi^ 
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of  his  enemies  \  but  that  I  did 
not  know  where  he  was. 

'  I  discharged  the  coach,  and 
sent  for  a  sedan-chair,  and  went 
to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
who  expected  me  about  that 
time,  as  I  had  begged  of  her  to 
present  the  petition  for  me, 
having  taken  my  precautions 
against  all  events.  I  asked  if 
she  were  at  home,  and  they 
answered  that  she  expected  me, 
and  had  another  duchess  with 
her.  I  refused  to  go  up-stairs,  as 
she  had  company  with  her,  and 
I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  see 
any  other  company.  I  begged 
to  be  shown  into  a  chamber 
below  stairs,  and  that  they  would 
have  the  goodness  to  send  her 
grace's  maid  to  me,  having 
something  to  say  to  her.  I  had 
discharged  the  chair,  lest  I 
might  be  pursued  and  watched 
When  the  maid  came  in,  I  de- 
sired her  to  present  my  most 
humble  respects  to  her  grace, 
who  they  told  me  had  company 
with  her,  and  to  acquaint  her 
that  this  was  my  only  reason 
for  not  coming  up-stairs.  I  also 
charged  her  with  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  her  kind  offer  to 
accompany  me  when  I  went 
to  present  my  petition.  I 
added  that  she  might  spare 
herself  any  further  trouble,  as 
it  was  now  judged  more  advis- 
able to  present  one  general 
petition  in  the  name  of  all : 
however,  that  I  should  never 
be  unmindful  of  my  particular 
obl^alioiz5  to  her  grace,  which 
I  would  return  very  soon  to 
McknowlaJge  in  person. 


'  1  then  desired  one  ol  the 
servants  to  call  a  chair,  and  I 
went  to  the  Duchess  of  Mon- 
trose, who  had  always  borne  a 
part  in  my  distresses.  When  I 
arrived,  she  left  her  company 
to  deny  herself,  not  being  able 
to  see  me  imder  the  affliction 
which  she  judged  me  to  be  in. 
By  mistake,  however,  I  was  ad- 
mitted ;  so  there  was  no  remedy. 
She  came  to  me;  and  as  my 
heart  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy, 
I  expressed  it  in  my  counten- 
ance as  she  entered  the  room. 
I  ran  up  to  her  in  the  transport 
of  my  joy.  She  appeared  to 
be  exceedingly  shocked  and 
frighted,  and  has  since  con- 
fessed to  me  that  she  appre- 
hended my  trouble  had  thrown 
me  out  of  myself,  till  I  com- 
municated my  happiness  to  her. 
She  then  advised  me  to  retire 
to  some  place  of  security,  fof 
that  the  king  was  highly  dis- 
pleased, and  even  enraged,  at 
the  petition  I  had  presented  to 
him,  and  had  complained  of  it 
severely.  I  sent  for  another 
chair;  for  I  always  discharged 
them  immediately,  lest  I  might 
be  pursued.  Her  grace  said 
she  would  go  to  court,  and  see 
how  the  news  of  my  lord's 
escape  was  received.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  the 
king,  he  flew  into  an  excess  of 
passion,  and  said  he  was  be- 
trayed, for  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  some  con- 
federacy. He  instantly  de- 
spatched two  persons  to  ^^ 
Tower,  to  see  that  t\ve  o\\\€t 
prisoners  were  secure,  \est  \Vv€;^ 
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order  given,  and  supposed  the 
plot  to  have  been  betrayed, 
hurried  to  the  citadel,  and 
warned  him  of  his  danger. 
Perilous  as  his  position  seemed 
to  be,  Schell  was  too  much 
a  man  of  honour  to  abandon 
the  prisoner  without  making  an 
effort  to  save  him.  He  entered 
the  prison,  drew  a  corporal's 
sabre  from  under  his  coat,  and 
said,  *  My  friend,  we  are  be- 
trayed ;  follow  me ;  only  do  not 
suffer  me  to  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  my  enemies.'  Trenck 
followed  him  in  such  haste  that 
he  had  not  time  to  think  of 
taking  with  him  six  pistoles, 
which  was  all  the  money  he 
possessed.  They  had  not  gone 
a  hundred  paces  before  they 
met  the  adjutant  and  an  officer, 
who  was  coming  to  put  Schell 
under  arrest.  At  sight  of  them 
Schell  sprang  upon  the  ram- 
part, leaped  from  the  wall,  and 
was  quickly  followed  by  Trenck. 
The  distance  to  the  ground  was 
not  great,  and  Trenck  was  very 
slightly  hurt ;  but  Schell  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  dislocate 
his  ankle.  Shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  being  taken,  he 
earnestly  begged  that  his  friend 
would  despatch  him.  Possessed 
ot  more  than  common  strength, 
Trenck  did  not  despair  of  res- 
cuing his  comrade,  who  was  a 
small,  weak  man.  He  lifted 
him  over  the  palisades,  took 
him  upon  his  back,  and  began 
to  run  with  all  his  might. 
There  were  several  circum- 
stances in  favour  of  the  fugi- 
tivcs.    No  one  would  venture 


his  neck  in  leaping  after  them, 
and  therefore  their  pursuers 
must  go  round  the  citadel  and 
through  the  town  before  they 
could  fairly  enter  on  the  chase. 
The  sun,  too,  was  just  setting, 
and  darkness  would  soon  con- 
ceal their  track. 

They  had  not  gone  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  ere  the 
alarm-guns  were  fired,  to  sum- 
mon the  peasants  and  hussars 
to  guard  all  the  passes,  and 
intercept  deserters.  This  was 
an  alarming  sound,  their  being 
a  general  belief  that  escape  was 
impossible  when  a  runaway 
had  not  by  full  two  hours  the 
start  of  the  signal.  They  soon 
heard  the  alarm  sounding  in 
the  frontier  villages,  and  the 
peasants  everywhere  in  motion 
to  cut  off  their  retreat  In  this 
emergency,  Trenck's  presence 
of  mind  did  not  desert  him. 
They  had  been  seen  making 
for  the  Bohemian  border,  and 
on  that  side  egress,  and  even 
progress,  was  become  impos- 
sible ;  but  on  the  Silesian  side 
of  the  river  Neisse  no  one 
would  think  of  looking  for 
them.  To  that  quarter  Trenck 
directed  his  flight  Partly  wad- 
ing, partly  swimming,  with  his 
friend  clinging  to  him,  he  con- 
trived to  cross  the  river,  which 
was  slightly  frozen.  Their 
course  was  continued  up  the 
bank,  till  they  had  left  behind 
them  the  villages  which  formed 
what  was  called  'the  line  of 
desertion,'  and  then,  having 
luckily  found  a  fisherman's 
boat  moored  to  the  shore,  they 
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recrossed  the  Neisse,  and  took 
to  the  mountains.  On  reach- 
ing them  they  sat  down  to  de- 
Ul^rate,  after  which  Trenck  cut 
a  stick  to  assist  his  friend  in 
limping  forward,  when  he  him- 
self was  compelled  to  desist 
for  a  while  from  canying  him. 
They  then  resumed  their  jour- 
ney, and  wandered  about  for 
hours,  up  to  the  middle  in 
snow,  without  being  able  to 
discover  a  path.  When  day 
broke,  and  they  were  expect- 
ing to  find  themselves  on  the 
frontier,  they  heard  the  town 
clock  of  Glatz,  which  painfully 
convinced  them  that  they  had 
gone  astray,  and  were  still  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  They 
were,  in  fact,  only  seven  miles 
from  Glatz,  and  had  still  twice 
that  distance  to  travel  before 
they  could  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  enemies. 

They  were  now  so  nearly 
worn  out  with  hunger,  cold,  and 
fatigue,  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  proceed  much  further 
withoutsomeassistance.  Trenck 
resorted  to  the  following  strata- 
gem to  procure  the  necessary 
relief  from  the  inhabitants  of 
two  houses,  which  were  about 
three  hundred  paces  from  them 
on  the  hill-side.  He  was  to 
act  the  part  of  a  deserter,  and 
Sdiell  that  of  the  officer  who 
had  arrested,  woimded,  and 
bound  him,  but  whose  horse 
had  been  killed,  and  his  ankle 
pat  oat  in  the  scuffle,,  and  who 
therefore  wanted  a  cart  for  the 
ccmveyance  of  himself  and  his  i 
prisoner.     As  Scbell  had  his 


gorget  and  military  scarf  on, 
he  was  ready  to  perform  his 
character,  and  Trenck  fitted 
himself  for  his  by  cutting  his 
finger,  smearing  the  blood  over 
his  face,  shirt,  and  clothes, 
and  making  his  friend  tie  his 
hands  loosely  behind  hinL  All 
this  preparation,  however,  was 
thrown  away,  for  the  peasant 
to  whom  Schell  applied  knew 
his  person,  and  had  heard  of 
his  desertion  with  Trenck.  But 
though  detected,  they  obtained 
their  purpose.  While  Schell 
kept  the  man  in  parley,  Trenck 
went  to  the  stable,  from  which 
he  brought  out  two  horses. 
Saddles  were  not  to  be  had, 
but  his  entreaties  prevailed  on 
the  peasant's  daughter  to  pro- 
cure him  bridles;  and  thus 
mounted,  they  proceeded  on 
their  way. 

Their  appearance  without 
saddles  or  hats — for  they  had 
lost  their  hats  in  leaping  from 
the  rampart — exposed  them  to 
great  risk  in  the  broad  day- 
light Nor,  indeed,  did  they 
pass  unknown.  As  they  were 
approaching  the  Austrian  con- 
fines, they  were  seen  by  Captain 
Zerbet,  one  of  the  officers  who 
had  been  sent  in  pursuit.  But 
the  officers  were  all  so  linked 
together  in  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, that,  Zerbet  fortunately 
being  alone,  the  fugitives  were 
safe.  He  called  out  to  Trenck, 
'  Make  to  the  left,  brother,  and 
you  will  see  some  lone  houses; 
they  are  on  the  Austrian  ftotv- 
tier;  the  hussars  have  gone 
straight  forward ;'  and  he  ti^ea 
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moved  on  as  if  he  had  not 
seen  them.  Their  last  trial 
was  the  passing  through  a  town 
which  was  garrisoned  by  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  foot  soldiers 
and  twelve  horse,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  seizing  de- 
serters. Having  traversed  this 
dangerous  spot  unchallenged, 
they  soon  reached  the  Bohe- 
mian town  of  Braunau,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  fear. 

Thus,  after  fifteen  months' 
confinement  and  repeated  fail- 
ures, did  Trenck  recover  his 
liberty.  •  Never  in  all  my  life,' 
says  he,  *did  I  feel  pleasure 
more  exquisite  than  at  this 
moment  My  friend  had  risked 
a  shameful  death  for  me,  and 
now,  after  having  carried  him 
at  least  twelve  hours  on  my 
shoulders,  I  had  saved  both 
him  and  myself.  We  certainly 
should  not  have  suffered  any 
man  to  take  us  back  again  to 
Glatz  alive.  Yet  this  was  but 
the  first  act  of  the  tragedy  of 
which  I  was  doomed  to  be  the 
hero,  and  the  moumfiil  inci- 
dents of  which  all  arose  out  of, 
and  depended  on,  each  other. 
Could  I  have  read  the  book  of 
fate,  and  have  seen  the  forty 
years'  fearful  afflictions  that 
were  to  follow,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  rejoiced  at 
this  my  escape  from  Glatz.' 

The  fugitives  were  detained 

three  weeks  at  Braunau  by  the 

lameness    of  Schell.      During 

this  time,  Trenck  deliberated 

as  to  the  step  which  it  would 

Ife  most  prudent  for  him   to 

^«fe     The  idea  of  joiDing  his 


Austrian  cousin  at  Vienna  was 
abandoned  at  once,  as  he  feared 
that  such  a  measure  would 
afford  grounds  for  believing 
him  to  be  a  traitor.  He  had 
soon  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  decision ;  he  learned  that 
his  cousin  was  closely  impri- 
soned and  under  prosecution. 
At  length  he  determined  upon 
travelling  on  foot,  with  Schell, 
through  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Poland,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Konigsberg,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  his  mother,  and  ob- 
taining from  her  some  money ; 
after  doing  which,  he  designed 
to  enter  into  the  Russian  ser- 
vice. The  journey  was  not 
less  than  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  miles,  and  it  was 
to  be  performed  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  This  plan,  however, 
was  afterwards  a  little  modified : 
instead  of  proceeding  direct 
to  his  mother's,  he  resolved 
first  of  all  to  solicit  assistance 
from  a  married  sister,  who 
lived  in  Brandenburg,  on  a  fine 
estate  near  Landsberg,  on  the 
river  Watha.  To  reach  her 
residence,  the  two  fugitives 
were  compelled  to  coast  along 
the  whole  north-eastern  firontier 
of  Silesia;  and  as  she  resided 
on  Prussian  territory,  though  it 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  it, 
they  had  some  cause  of  appre- 
hension for  their  safety. 

Many  were  the  adventures 
into  which  this  daring  man 
and  his  companion  plunged  in 
effecting  theii  purpose.  At 
Czenstochow,  a^ood%axoafv\aa\^ 
who  Viad  giveii  ^em  foo^  «xA. 
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shelter,   informed  them  that  a 
carriage   had  arrived  with  an 
officer  and  soldiers  sent  to  ar- 
rest   them«       AU    precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  capture ; 
bat  early  on  the  second  morn- 
ing after  leaving  the  town,  they 
saw  a  carriage    before    them, 
which  they  knew  to  be  that  of 
their  pursuers.     The  Prussian 
emissaries  were  standing  round 
it,  pretending  it  was  fast  in  the 
snow,  and  they  called  out  for 
help.  Well  aware  that  this  was 
a  stratagem  to    entrap  them, 
Trenck  and  his  companion  went 
about  thirty  yards  out  of  the 
road,    and    replied    that    they 
could  not  spare  time  to  stop. 
Their     enemies     immediately 
drew    out    their    pistols,    and 
came  upon  them  at  fidl  speed. 
Trenck  turned  round,  and  shot 
the  foremost  dead    upon  the 
spot      Schell  was  less  fortu- 
nate ;    a    ball    woimded    him 
severely  in  the  neck.    Another 
of    the    assailants    fled    from 
Trenck,    who    overtook    him 
after  a  chase  of  three  hundred 
yards,  and  cut  him  down  with 
his  sabre.     While  Trenck  was 
thus  occupied,  Schell,  disabled 
by  a  cut  on  the  right  hand, 
had  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  two   remaining  Prussians, 
who  were  dragging  him  to  the 
carriage.     On  seeing  Trenck, 
however,  coming  back  victori- 
ous,   they   relinquished    their 
prey,    and   escaped    over  the 
fields.      One    of   them   never 


querors  took  a  watch,  a  hat, 
and  a  musket  The  approach 
of  a  coach  and  six  compelled 
them  to  leave  the  other  un- 
rifled.  He  was  the  officer 
who  headed  the  party;  and 
they  afterwards  learned  that 
he  had  in  his  pocket  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ducats. 

It  was  not  until  February, 
after  wandering  for  six  weeks, 
that  Trenck,  with  Schell,  ar- 
rived at  his  sister's  house ;  and 
then,  to  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  indignation,  he  was 
refused  admission,  and  turned 
from  the  door.  No  resource 
now  presented  itself  but  to  turn 
their  course  to  the  eastward, 
and  proceed  to  Ebling,  that 
Trenck  might  open  a  communi- 
cation with  his  mother.  On 
his  journey  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  Schell,  who  was  too 
weak  and  ill  to  advance  far- 
ther, in  the  hands  of  a  peasant 
woman,  and  to  make  his  way 
alone  to  his  destination.  He 
was  reduced  to  almost  the  last 
extremity  when  his  weary  feet 
entered  Ebling;  there,  how- 
ever, he  was  most  hospitably 
welcomed  by  his  old  tutor,  a 
captain  in  a  Polish  regiment, 
who  wrote  so  powerful  a  letter 
to  the  mother  of  Trenck,  that 
she  hastened  to  embrace  him  ; 
and  through  her  liberality  he 
was  speedily  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  long  been 
a  stranger. 

From  Ebling   Trenck  '^omt- 


reached  home,  he  having  been  I  neyed  to   Vienna,  pic\i\tvg  >X5 

aoftalJy  wounded.    From  one    his  friend   Schell   on  iVve  via'^, 

of  the  dead  men   the   con- j  for  whom  he  procured  a  com- 
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mission  in  the  regiment  of  Pala- 
vaciniy  and  gave  him  also  a 
sum  of  money  to  enable  him 
to  join  his  regiment  in  Italy. 
Trenck  soon  left  Vienna  in  dis- 
gust at  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  his  cousin, — ^who 
had  attempted  his  assassination 
both  secretly  and  by  duelling, — 
and  entered  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  remained 
several  years,  successfully  elud- 
ing various  snares  laid  by  his 
enemies  to  get  him  again  under 
Prussian  power.  In  1754,  how- 
ever, his  capture  was  finally 
effected,  by  the  treachery  of 
one  in  whom  he  placed  entire 
confidence. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  his 
mother  died,  and  he  made  a 
journey  to  Dantzic,  that  he 
might  settle  the  family  affairs 
with  his  brothers  and  sister. 
Having  completed  his  family 
arrangements,  and  secured  a 
passage  for  Riga  in  a  Swedish 
vessel,  he  would  shortly  have 
been  out  of  reach  of  his  ene- 
mies, had  he  not  been  circum- 
vented by  the  most  infamous 
treachery.  The  traitor  who 
betrayed  him  was  an  Austrian 
resident  at  Dantzic,  a  man 
named  Abramson,  on  whom 
Trenck  placed  implicit  reliance. 
The  King  of  Prussia  had  re- 
quired that  Trenck  should  be 
given  up  to  him,  a  demand 
with  which  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  hesitated  to  comply; 
and  a  correspondence  took 
place  upon  the  subject     The 

magistrates     £naUy     yielded. 

ff^i/e  the  question  was  in  de- 


bate, Trenck  would  have  been 
on  lus  voyage  to  Riga,  had  not 
the  treacherous  Abramson  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  remain  a  few 
days  longer.  On  the  last  night 
of  his  intended  stay,  he  had 
but  just  got  into  bed,  when  a 
loud  knodcing  was  heard  at  the 
door,  which  was  followed  by 
two  of  the  city  magistrates  and 
twenty  grenadiers  bursting  so 
suddenly  into  his  room  that 
he  had  not  time  to  use  his 
weapons.  Resistance,  indeed, 
would  have  been  unavailing, 
for  he  had  no  one  to  aid  him, 
his  three  servants  having  al- 
ready been  secured.  He  was 
conveyed  to  the  city  prison, 
where  he  remained  twenty-four 
hours.  Here  he  was  visited  by 
the  traitor  Abramson,  who  hy- 
pocritically condoled  with  him, 
and  promised  to  move  heaven 
and  earth  for  his  deliverance. 
The  deceiver  played  his  part 
so  well,  that  he  induced  the 
prisoner  to  place  in  his  hands 
property  to  the  amount  of  seven 
thousand  florins,  to  prevent  it, 
as  he  pretended,  from  being 
seized.  On  the  following  day 
he  set  out  from  Dantzic, 
guarded  by  an  escort  of  dra- 
goons. At  Lauenberg,  in  Pome- 
rania,  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  custody  of  thirty  Prussian 
hussars,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Berlin,  and  from  thence 
to  Magdebuig,  where  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon. 

*  My  dungeon,'  he  says,  *  was 
in  a  casemate,  the  forepart  of 
which,  SIX  feel  mde  mi^  x«cw\fc^\. 
long,  was  divided  \i^  ^.  ^'wx?! 
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wall  In  the  inner  wall  were 
two  doors,  and  a  third  at  the 
entrance  of  the  casemate  itself. 
The  window  in  the  seven  feet 
thick  wall  was  so  situated,  that 
though  I  had  light,  I  could  see 
neither  heaven  nor  earth;  I 
could  only  see  the  roof  of  the 
magazine;  within  and  without 
this  window  were  iron  bars,  and 
in  the  space  between  an  iron 
grating,  so  dose  and  so  situated, 
by  the  rising  of  the  walls,  that 
it  was  impossible  I  should  see 
any  person  without  the  prison, 
or  that  any  person  should  see 
me.  On  the  outside  was  a 
wooden  palisade,  six  feet  from 
the  wall,  by  which  the  sentinels 
were  prevented  from  conveying 
an3rthing  to  me.  I  had  a 
mattress,  and  a  bedstead,  but 
which  was  immoveably  ironed 
to  the  floor,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible I  ^ould  drag  it,  and 
stand  up  to  the  window;  beside 
the  door  was  a  small  iron  stove 
and  a  night-table,  in  like  manner 
fixed  to  the  floor.  I  was  not 
yet  put  in  irons,  and  my  allow- 
ance was  a  pound  and  a  half 
per  day  of  ammunition  bread, 
and  a  jug  of  water. 

'  From  my  youth  I  had  always 
had  a  good  appetite,  but  my 
bread  was  so  mouldy  I  could 
scarcely  at  first  eat  the  half  of 
it  This  was  the  consequence 
of  Major  Reiding's  avarice,  who 
endeavoured  to  profit  even  by 
this,  so  great  was  the  number 
of  unfortunate  prisoners;  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  I  should 
describe  to  my  readers  the  ex- , 
cess   of  tortures  tiiat,  during  I 


eleven  months,  I  felt  from 
ravenous  hunger.  I  could  easily 
every  day  have  devoured  six 
pounds  of  bread;  and  every 
twenty-four  hours,  after  having 
received  and  swallowed  my 
small  portion,  I  continued  as 
hungry  as  before  I  began,  yet 
must  wait  another  twenty-four 
hours  for  a  new  morsel  How 
willingly  would  I  have  signed  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  a  thousand 
ducats,  on  my  property  at 
Vienna,  only  to  have  satiated 
my  hunger  on  dry  bread !  For 
so  extreme  was  it,  that  scarcely 
had  I  dropt  into  a  sweet  sleep, 
before  I  dreamed  I  was  feast- 
ing at  some  table  luxuriously 
loaded,  where,  eating  like  a 
glutton,  the  whole  company  were 
astonished  to  see  me,  while  my 
imagination  was  heated  by  the 
sensation  of  famine.  Awakened 
by  the  pains  of  hunger,  the 
dishes  vanished,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  reality  of  my 
distress ;  the  cravings  of  nature 
were  but  inflamed,  my  tortures 
prevented  sleep,  and  looking 
into  futurity,  the  cruelty  of  my 
fate  suffered,  if  possible,  in- 
crease, from  imagining  that  the 
promulgation  of  pangs  like  these 
was  insupportable.  God  pre- 
serve every  honest  man  from 
suffierings  like  mine!  They 
were  not  to  be  endiured  by  the 
villain  most  obdurate.  Many 
have  fasted  three  days,  many 
have  suffered  want  for  a  week 
or  more,  but  certainly  no  one 
beside  myself  ever  endured  it 
in  the  same  excess  for  e\«veiL 
months.    Some  have  suppo^^di 


...^  .iiusi  hitter.'  I 
l\\v  tVoni  clu.iir.in^  re^lrcss 
I'V  his  ler.n^r.str.iiUvS  an»l  re- 
lics t>  to  be  allowed  a  sufficiency 
of  food,  Trenck  only  drew  on 
himself  from  the  governor  a 
volley  of  brutal  insult.  His 
solitude  was  almost  complete. 
It  was  only  once  a  week,  on 
Wednesday,  that  he  saw  a 
human  being.  On  that  day, 
after  his  den  had  been  cleaned 
out,  the  governor  and  town 
major  paid  their  visit  of  in- 
spection. All  the  rest  of  the 
week  no  one  came  near  him, 
his  pittance  of  bread  and  water 
being  thrust  in,  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  through  an  aperture 
in  the  door. 

Nearly  two  months  passed 
away  before  the  mind  of  Trenck 
recovered  his  balance  sufficiently 
to  admit  the  hope  of  escaping. 
Hope  at  length  came,  and 
roused   him   to  *»"• — ' 


3.nd  broke 

heads,   tha 
again   in  tl 
might    appt 
weekly  visitt 
me  tools  to 
floor,  under  ^ 
My  first  atte 
hole  through 
thick,  behinc 
by  the  night- 
lay  was  of  bri 
came  to  large  L 
deavoured  ace 
and  remembei 
of  the  flooring 
that  I  might  r 
all  might   apj 
having    accon 
ceeded.      Tht 
visitation,  all 
placed,    and 

mortar  as  cai 
thA  -^  '     ' 
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they  taken  the  precaution  to 
come  at  any  other  time  in  the 
week,  the    stated    Wednesday 
excepted,  I  had  inevitably  been 
discovered ;    but    as  no    such 
accident  befell  me,  in  six  months 
my  Herculean  labours  gave  me 
a  prospect  of  success.     Means 
were  to  be  found  to  remove  the 
rubbish  from  my  prison,  all  of 
which  in  a  wall  so  thick  it  was 
impossible  to  replace.     Mortar 
and  stone  could  not  be  removed; 
I  therefore  took  the  earth,  scat- 
tered it  about  my  chamber,  and 
ground   it  under  my  feet  the 
whole  <lay,  till  I  had  reduced 
it  to  dust ;  this  dust  I  strewed 
in  the  aperture  of  my  window, 
making    use  of  the    loosened 
night  table  to  stand  upon ;  I 
tied  splinters  from  my  bedstead 
together  with  the  ravelled  yafn 
of  an  old  stocking,  and  to  this 
affixed  a  tuft  of  my  hair.      I 
worked  a  large  hole  under  the 
middle  grating,  which  could  not 
be  seen  when  standing  on  the 
ground,    and    through    this    I 
pushed  my  dust  with  the  tool 
1  had  prepared  in  the  outer 
window ;  then,  waiting  till  the 
wind   should    happen    to   rise 
during  the  night,  I  brushed  it 
away,  it  was  blown  off,  and  no 
appearance   remained    on    the 
outade.    By  this  single  expedi- 
ent I  rid  myself  of  at  least  three 
hondredweight   of   earth,    and 
thus  made  room  to  continue 
my  labours ;  yet,  this  being  still 
insafficient,  I  had  recourse  to 
another  artiBce,    I  made  little 
Ifalls,  and  when  the  sentinel 
waUdng^  Mew  them  through 


a  paper  tube  out  of  the  window. 
Into  the  empty  space  I  put  my 
mortar  and  stones,  and  worked 
on  successfully. 

'  I  cannot,  however,  describe 
my  difficulties  after  having 
penetrated  about  two  feet  into 
the  hewn  stone.  My  tools  were 
the  irons  I  had  dug  out,  which 
fastened  my  bedstead  and  night- 
table.  A  compassionate  soldier 
also  gave  me  an  old  iron  ram- 
rod and  a  soldier's  sheath  knife, 
which  did  me  excellent  service, 
more  especially  the  latter,  as  I 
shall  presently  more  fully  show. 
With  these,  too,  I  cut  splinters 
from  my  bedstead,  which  aided 
me  to  pick  the  mortar  from  the 
interstices  of  the  stone ;  yet  the 
labour  of  penetrating  through 
this  seven -feet  wall  was  in- 
credible. The  building  was 
ancient,  and  the  mortar  occa- 
sionally quite  petrified,  so  that 
the  whole  stone  was  obliged  to 
be  reduced  to  dust  After  con- 
tinuing my  work  unremittingly 
for  six  months,  I  at  length 
approached  the  accomplishment 
of  my  hopes,  as  I  knew  by 
coming  to  the  facing  of  brick, 
which  now  was  only  between 
me  and  the  adjoining  case- 
mate.' 

Meanwhile,  Trenck  did  not 
neglect  to  try  his  powers  of 
seduction  upon  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  him,  and  he  was  no  less 
successful  than  he  had  been  at 
Glatz.  An  old  grenadier,  whose 
name  was  Gefhardt,  seems  to 
Aave  contracted  a  wann  iueiiAr 
ship  for  him.  Geftvatdl  VnVxo- 
duced  to  him  a  good-Ti^X>a^^ 
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Jewess,  Esther  Heymannen, 
whose  father  had  been  for  ten 
years  a  prisoner;  she  could 
therefore  feel  for  Trenck.  She 
consented  to  be  his  agent,  and 
she  brought  over  to  his  interest 
two  other  grenadiers.  They 
procured  for  him  paper,  another 
knife  and  file;  of  which  he  con- 
trived to  obtain  possession,  by 
cutting  splinters  from  his  bed- 
stead, so  as  to  make  a  stick  long 
enough  to  reach  beyond  the  pali- 
sades. He  now  wrote  to  his 
sister,  requesting  that  she  would 
send  by  the  Jewess  300  rixdol- 

.  lars  to  assist  him  in  effecting 
his  flight  He  also  wrote  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
and  enclosed  a  draft  for  1000 
florins,  payable  from  his  pro- 
perty at  Vienna,  which  sum  he 
desired  might  be  given  to  the 
bearer  of  the  letter,  as  a  reward 
for  her  faithful  services.  Un- 
fortunately, the  ambassador  re- 
ferred her  to  his  secretary, 
Weingarten,  who  was  a  traitor, 
bribed  by  the  Prussian  court. 
Weingarten  pocketed  the  1000 
florins,  and  betrayed  the  plan 
of  escape.  The  sister  of  Trenck 
gladly  advanced  the  300  dollars, 
and  entreated  the  Jewess  to  use 
every  possible  means  for  his 
deliverance.  Esther  brought 
the  money  safely  to  Magde- 
burg, and  then,  just  in  time 
to  save  herself,  she  learned  from 
the  wife  ot  one  of  the  ^enadiers 
that  the  scheme  was  discovered. 
Upon  hearing  these  tidings,  she 
lost  not  a  moment  in  hastening 
back  to  her  abode  at  Dessau, 

la  SaxoDy,  where  she  was  be- 


yond the  reach  of  the  Prussian 
myrmidons.  Her  confederates 
were  less  fortunate.  Her  im- 
prisoned father  was  punished 
with  more  than  a  hundred  blows 
to  extort  a  confession;  one  of 
the  grenadiers  was  hanged ; 
and  the  other  was  condemned 
to  run  the  gauntlet  for  three 
successive  days.  Gefhardt  was 
left  untouched,  it  not  being 
known  he  was  concerned  in 
the  project. 

The  monarch  must  have  been 
excessively  exasperated  by  this 
scheme  of  Trenck's;  for  on  this 
occasion  he  outraged  every 
feeling  of  humanity.  He  deter- 
mined that  the  futmre  life  of  the 
captive  should  be  spent  in  con- 
stant torture,  unmitigated  even 
by  a  gleam  of  hope.  To  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  he  himself 
planned  a  dungeon,  and  what 
may  be  called  a  system  of  fetters, 
which  he  thought  would  set  at 
defiance  all  attempts  to  escape. 
The  sister  of  Trenck,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  having  aided  her 
brother,  was  compelled  to  pay 
the  expense  of  building  the 
dungeon,  and  was  also  heavily 
fined.  Some  days  elapsed  before 
Trenck  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  calamitous  circum- 
stances which  had  occurred. 
The  news  was  communicated 
to  him  by  Gefhardt,  who  like- 
wise informed  him  respecting 
the  new  dungeon,  but  assured 
him  that  it  could  not  be  ready 
in  less  than  a  month. 

'I   therefore  determined  as 
soon  as  possftAe  Xo  coxcv^X^x.^ 
my   breadv   m  lYie  ^w^^  ^tA 
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escape  without  the  aid  of  any 
one.  The  thing  was  possible ; 
for  I  had  twisted  the  hair  of  my 
mattress  into  a  rope,  which  I 
meant  to  tie  to  a  cannon,  and 
descend  the  rampart^  after  which 
I  might  endeavour  to  swim 
across  the  Elbe,  gain  the  Saxon 
frontier,  and  thus  safely  escape. 
On  the  26th  of  May  I  had 
determined  to  break  into  the 
next  casemate;  but  when  I 
came  to  work  at  the  bricks,  I 
found  them  so  hard  and  strongly 
cemented,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
defer  the  labour  till  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  left  off,  weary  and 
spent,  at  daybreak ;  and  should 
any  one  enter  my  dungeon,  they 
most  infallibly  discover  the 
breach.  How  dreadful  is  the 
destiny  by  which  through  life 
I  have  been  persecuted,  and 
which  has  continually  plunged 
me  headlong  into  calamity 
when  I  imagined  happiness  was 
a  hand  1 

'The  27  th  of  May  was  a  cruel 
day  in  the  history  of  my  life. 
My  cell  in  the  Star  Fort  had 
bran  finished  sooner  than  Gef- 
bardt  had  supposed;  and  at 
Di^ty  when  I  was  preparing  to 
fly,  I  heard  a  carriage  stop  be- 
fore my  prison.  O  God!  what 
was  my  terror,  what  were  the 
honors  of  this  moment  of  de- 
spair! The  locks  and  bolts 
lesovmded,  the  doors  flew  open, 
and  the  last  of  my  poor  remain- 
ing resources  was  to  conceal 
my  knife.  The  town-major,  the 
majoi;of  the  day,  and  a  captain 
altered;  I  saw  them  by  the 
lig^  of  dieir  two  lanterns.    The 


only  words  they  spoke  were, 
"Dress  yourself;'*  which  was 
immediately  done.  I  still  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  regiment  of 
Cordova.  Irons  were  given  me, 
which  I  was  obliged  myself  to 
fasten  on  my  wrists  and  ankles : 
the  town-major  tied  a  bandage 
over  my  eyes,  and  taking  me 
under  the  arm,  they  thus  con- 
ducted me  to  the  carriage.  It 
was  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  city  to  arrive  at  the  Star 
Fort :  all  was  silent,  except  the 
noise  of  the  escort ;  but  when 
we  entered  Magdeburg,  I  heard 
the  people  running,  who  were 
crowding  together  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  me.  Their  curiosity 
was  raised  by  the  report  that  I 
was  going  to  be  beheaded. 
That  I  was  executed  on  this 
occasion  in  the  Star  Fort,  after 
having  been  conducted  blind- 
fold through  the  city,  has  since 
been  both  affirmed  and  written ; 
and  the  officers  had  then  orders 
to  propagate  this  error,  that  the 
world  might  remain  in  utter 
ignorance  concerning  me.  I 
indeed  knew  otherwise,  though 
I  affected  not  to  have  this 
knowledge;  and  as  I  was  not 
gagged,  I  behaved  as  if  I  ex- 
pected death, — ^reproached  my 
conductors  in  language  that 
even  made  them  shudder,  and 
painted  their  king  in  his  true 
colours,  as  one  who,  unheard, 
had  condenmed  an  innocent 
subject  by  a  despotic  exercise 
of  power. 

*My  fortitude  was  admired,  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  svi^ 
I  posed  I  thought  myself  ftova^ 

D 


^^    ,wi.->    uiKcn    irom    niv 

cvls.  Tlic  (.liiiiucoii  UMS  liulitcd 
by  :\  few  turrlic>.  ^\'luU  were 
my  feelings  when  I  beheld  the 
whole  floor  covered  with  chains, 
a  fire-pan,  and  two  grim  men 
standing  with  their  smith-ham- 
mers ! 

'  To  work  went  these  engines 
of  despotism.  Enormous  chains 
were  fixed  to  my  ankle  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  to  a  ring 
which  was  incorporated  in  the 
wall  This  ring  was  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  only  al- 
lowed me  to  move  about  two 
or  three  feet  to  the  right  and 
left.  They  next  riveted  an- 
other huge  iron  ring,  of  a  hand's 
breadth,  round  my  naked  body, 
to  which  hung  a  chain  fixed  into 
an  iron  bar  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm.  This  bar  was  two  feet  in 
length,  and  at  each  end  of  it 
was  a  handcuff.  The  iron  collar 
round  my  neck  was  not  added 
till  the  year  1756.  No  soul 
bade  me  good  nieht      All  ••- 
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was  built    in  the  wall  in  red 
brick,  and  under  my  feet  was 
a  tombstone,  with  the  name  of 
Trenck  also    cut  on  it,  and 
carved   with    a   death's-head. 
The  doors  to  my  dungeon  were 
double,    of    oak     two    inches 
thick;    without  these    was  an 
open  space    or   front  cell,  in 
which  was  a  window,  and  this 
space  was  likewise  shut  in  by 
double  doors.     The  ditch  in 
which  this    dreadful  den   was 
built  was  enclosed  on  both  sides 
by  palisades  twelve  feet  high, 
the  key  of  the  door  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  officer  of 
the  guard,  it  being  the  Ring's 
intention  to  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  speech  or  communica- 
tion with  the  sentinels.     The 
only  motion  I  had  the  power 
to  make  was  that  of  jumping 
upward,  or  swinging  my  anns, 
to    procure     myself    warmth. 
When    more    accustomed    to 
these    fetters,   I  was    likewise 
capable  of  moving  from  side  to 
side  about  four  feet;  but  this 
pained  my  shin-bones. 

'The  cell  had  been  finished 

with  lime  and  plaster  but  eleven 

days,  and  everybody  supposed 

it  would  be  impossible  I  should 

exist    in    these   damps    above 

a  fortnight.      I  remained    six 

months    continually  immersed 

in  water  that  trickled  upon  me 

from  the    thick  arches  under 

which  I  was,  and  I  can  safely 

affirm    that  for  the  first  three 

months  I  was  never  dry;  yet 

'  did  J  continue  in  Jiealth,      I 

was  visited  daily  at  noon,  after 

reiieviag  guard,  and  the  doors 


were  then  obliged  to  be  lefl 
open  for  some  minutes,  other- 
wise the  dampness  of  the  air 
put  out  their  candles.' 

About  noon,  the  harsh  jar- 
ring of  the  bolts  announced  the 
arrival  of  some  of  his  jailors. 
They  looked  as  though  they 
pitied  him;  but  they  did  not 
speak.  A  camp  bedstead,  a 
mattress,  and  blankets,  were 
brought  in ;  and  a  jug  of  water 
and  a  six-pound  loaf  of  am- 
munition-bread were  set  down 
on  the  floor.  The  town-major 
broke  the  silence  by  sa)ring, 
*That  you  may  not  complain  of 
hunger  again,  you  shall  have 
as  much  bread  as  you  can  eat' 
Having  uttered  these  welcome 
words,  he  and  his  attendants 
withdrew,  and  Trenck  was  left 
to  his  solitude. 

So  intensely  had  Trenck  suf- 
fered from  want  of  food,  that 
he  was  now  almost  beside  him- 
self for   joy    at    the    idea  of 
having    enough    even    of   this 
coarse  fare.      He  ate,  rested, 
surveyed  the  precious  morsel, 
ate  again,  and  absolutely  shed 
tears  of  pleasure.     But  he  had 
soon  reason  to  repent  this  in- 
dulgence   of  appetite.      Even 
his  iron  frame  could  not  stand 
the  shock  which  was  caused  by 
the  sudden  change  from  fasting 
to  repletion.    His  body  swelled, 
and  throughout  the  night  he  was 
racked  by  cramp,    colic,   and 
burning  fever.     For  three  days 
he  was  unable  to  touch  a  tcvot- 
sel,  and  his  mind,  weakened  b^ 
his  bodily  pains,  gave  vjay  \.o 
despondency.      It  seemed  Vtci- 
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possible  that  he  could  ever  re- 
recover  his  liberty,  or  much 
longer  endure  rigorous  impri- 
sonment and  the  heavy  weight 
of  his  fetters,  and  he  therefore 
determined  to  resign  an  exist- 
ence which  was  become  an 
intolerable  burden.  Either  a 
remnant  of  hope,  or  an  instinc- 
tive clinging  to  life,  induced 
him,  however,  to  postpone  for 
a  week  the  fulfilment  of  his 
deadly  purpose.  If  no  pro- 
spect of  better  days  should  in 
the  meantime  open,  he  decided 
to  terminate  his  woes  on  the  4th 
of  July. 

*  In  the  meantime,  I  revolved 
in  my  mind  what  possible  means 
there  were  of  escape.  The  next 
day  I  observed,  as  the  four 
doors  were  opened,  that  they 
were  only  of  wood,  therefore 
questioned  whether  I  might  not 
even  cut  off  the  locks  with  the 
knife  that  I  had  so  fortunately 
concealed;  and  should  this  and 
every  other  means  fail,  then 
would  be  time  to  die.  I  like- 
wise determined  to  make  an 
attempt  even  to  free  myself  of 
my  chains.  I  happily  forced  my 
right  hand  through  the  handcuff, 
though  the  blood  trickled  from 
my  nails.  My  attempts  on  the 
left  were  long  ineffectual;  but 
by  rubbing  with  a  brick,  which 
I  got  from  my  seat,  on  the  rivet 
that  had  been  negligently  closed, 
I  effected  this  also. 

*The  chain  was  fastened  to 

the  rim  round  my  body   by  a 

hook,  one  end  of  which  was  not 

inserted  in  the  rim;  therefore,  by 

setting  my  foot  against  thQ  wall, 


I  had  strength  enough  so  far  to 
bend  this  hook  back,  and  open 
it,  as  to  force  out  the  link  of  the 
chain.  The  remaining  difficulty 
was  the  chain  that  attached  my 
foot  to  the  wall.  The  links  of 
this  I  took,  doubled,  twisted, 
and  wrenched,  till  at  length, — 
nature  having  bestowed  on  me 
great  strength, — I  made  a  des- 
perate effort,  sprang  forcibly 
up,  and  two  links  at  once  flew 
off. 

*  Fortunate  indeed  did  I 
think  myself:  I  hastened  to  the 
door,  groped  in  the  dark  to  find 
the  chnkings  of  the  nails  by 
which  the  lock  was  fastened, 
and  discovered  no  very  large 
piece  of  wood  need  be  cut 
Immediately  I  went  to  work 
with  my  knife,  and  cut  through 
the  oak  door  to  find  its  thick- 
ness, which  proved  to  be  only 
one  inch ;  therefore  was  it  pos- 
sible to  open  all  the  four  doors 
in  four-and-twenty  hours. 

*  Again  hope  revived  in  my 
heart.  To  prevent  detection,  I 
hastened  to  put  on  my  chains ; 
but,  O  God !  what  difficulties 
had  I  to  surmount !  After  much 
groping  about,  I  at  length  found 
the  link  that  had  flown  off;  this 
I  hid.  It  being  my  good  fortime 
hitherto  to  escape  examination, 
as  the  possibility  of  ridding  my- 
self of  such  chains  was  in  no 
wise  suspected.  The  separated 
iron  links  I  tied  together  with 
my  hair-ribbon ;  but  when  I 
again  endeavoured  to  force  my 
hand  into  the  ring,  it  was  so 
swelled  x\\at  e\ei7  t^onx  ^^^ 
fruitless,    TYve  w\\o\^  xv\^\.  ^^ 
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employed  upon   the  rivet,  but 
all  labour  was  in  vain. 

*  Noon  was  the  hour  of  visita- 
tion ;  and  necessity  and  danger 
again  obliged  me  to  attempt 
forcing  ray  hand  in,  which  at 
length,  after  excruciating  torture, 
I  effected.  My  visitors  came, 
and  everything  had  the  appear- 
ance of  order.  I  found  it,  how- 
ever, im[>ossible  to  force  out  my 
right  hand  while  it  continued 
swelled.  I  therefore  remained 
quiet  till  the  day  fixed  ;  and  on 
the  determined  4th  of  July,  im- 
mediately as  my  visitors  had 
closed  the  doors  upon  me,  I 
disencumbered  myself  of  my 
irons,  took  my  knife,  and  began 
my  Herculean  labour  on  the 
door.  The  first  of  the  double 
doors  that  opened  inwards  was 
conquered  in  less  than  an  hour ; 
the  other  was  a  very  diflferent 
task.  The  lock  was  soon  cut 
round,  but  it  opened  outwards  ; 
there  was  therefore  no  other 
means  left  but  to  cut  the  whole 
door  away  above  the  bar.  In- 
cessant and  incredible  labour 
made  this  possible,  though  it 
^•as  the  more  difficult,  as  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  by  feeling, 
I  being  totally  in  the  dark ;  the 
sweat  dropped,  or  rather  flowed 
from  my  body,  my  fingers  were 
clotted  in  ray  own  blood,  and 
my  lacerated  hands  were  one 
continued  wound  Daylight  ap- 
peared ;  I  clambered  over  the 
door  that  was  half  cut  away, 
and  got  up  to  the  window  in 
the  space  or  cell  that  was  be- 
tween the  double  doors  as  be- 
fore  described      Here  I  saw 


my  dungeon  was  in  the  ditch 
of  the  first  rampart ;  before  me 
I  beheld  the  road  from  the  ram- 
part, the  guard  but  fifty  paces 
distant,  the  high  palisades  that 
were  in  the  ditch,  and  must  be 
scaled  before  I  could  reach  the 
rampart  Hope  grew  stronger; 
my  efforts  were  redoubled.  The 
first  of  the  next  double  doors 
was  attacked,  which  likewise 
opened  inward,  and  was  soon 
conquered.  The  sun  set  before 
I  had  ended  this,  and  the  fourth 
was  to  be  cut  away  as  the 
second  had  been.  My  strength 
failed  ;  both  my  hands  were 
raw  ;  I  rested  awhile,  began 
again,  and  had  made  a  cut  of 
a  foot  long,  when  my  knife 
snapped,  and  the  broken  blade 
dropped  to  the  ground  I' 

Overwhelmed  by  this  calamity, 
the  unhappy  man  attempted  to 
commit  suicide.  With  his  bro- 
ken knife  he  gashed  through  the 
veins  of  his  left  arm  and  foot 
From  loss  of  blood  he  fainted. 
How  long  he  remained  in  that 
state  he  knew  not;  but  sud- 
denly he  heard  his  own  name  re- 
peatedly uttered.  The  speaker 
was  the  kind-hearted  Gefhardt, 
who  had  ventured  upon  the 
rampart  that  he  might  converse 
with  him. 

*Howdo  you  do?'  said  Gef- 
hardt 

*  Weltering  in  my  blood,' 
answered  Trenck;  *  to-morrow 
you  will  find  me  dead.' 

*  Why  should  you  die? '  ^*a 
the  reply;    *it  is  mucVv  ea^sJict 
to  escape  here  than  ftom  t\v^ 

citadel.      Here  is  no  senUnA^ 


V  ..  » 


%  -    -    ^ 
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r  -ij.  Do  not  despair;  God. 
will  sucqour  yoiL  Trust  to  me/ 
This  good  man's  kindness 
aiKi  discourse  revived  the  poor 
prisoner's  hopes.  He  immedi> 
ately  tore  his  shirt,  bound  up 
his  woondsy  and  waited  the  ap- 
proach c^  day.  In  the  few 
hoars  that  elapsed  before  the 
Tisit  of  his  jailors,  Trenck  de- 
cided upon  ihe  conduct  that  he 
should  pursue  towards  them.  | 
He  had  no  doubt  that  an  at- 1 
tempt  to  escape  would  bring 
additional  cruelty  upcm  him, 
unless  he  could  find  the  means 
of  averting  it  To  &ce  diem 
boldly,  aiKl  declare  that  he 
would  rather  die  on  the  spot 
than  submit  to  an  increase  of 
suffering,  was  the  plan  which 
he  adopted.  He  was  weak  from 
loss    r^  *^'--'     ' 
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scendjthey  leaped  territied  back. 
A  short  pause  ensued,  and  the 
old  town-major,  with  the  chap- 
lain, advanced  towards  the  door 
to  soothe  me ;  the  conversadon 
continued  some  time.  Whose 
reasons  were  most  satis^tory, 
and  whose  cause  was  the  most 
just,  I  leave  to  the  reader.  The 
governor  grew  angry,  and  or- 
dered a  fresh  attack.  The  first 
grenadier  was  knocked  down, 
and  the  rest  ran  back  to  avoid 
my  missiles. 

'The  town-major  again  began 
a  parley.  "For  God's  sake, 
my  dear  Trenck,"  said  he,  "  in 
what  have  I  injured  you,  that 
you  endeavour  to  effect  my 
niin  ?  I  must  answer  for  your 
having  through  my  negligence 
concealed  a  knife.  Be  per- 
suaded, I  entreat  you ;  be 
appeased.  You  are  not  with- 
out hope,  not  without  friends.'' 

'  My  answer  was,  "  But  will 
you  not  load  me  with  heavier 
irons  than  before  ?  " 

'  He  went  out,  spoke  with 
the  governor,  and  gave  me  his 
word  of  honour  that  the  affair 
should  be  no  further  noticed, 
and  that  everything  should  be 
eiactly  reinstated  as  formerly. 

'  Here  ended  the  capitulation, 
and  my  wretched  citadel  was 
taken.  The  condition  I  was 
in  was  viewed  with  pity;  my 
wounds  were  examined,  a  sur- 
geon sent  to  dress  them,  another 
shirt  was  given  me,  and  the 
bricks  clotted  with  blood  re- 
moved. I  mean  time  lay  half 
desui  on  my  mattress;  my  thirst 
was  excessive;  the  surgeon  or- 


dered  me  some  wine ;  two 
sentinels  were  stationed  in  the 
front  cell,  and  I  was  thus  left 
four  days  in  peace,  imironed. 
Broth  also  was  given  me  daily  ; 
and  how  delicious  this  was  to 
taste,  how  much  it  revived  and 
strei^gthened  me,  is  wholly  im- 
possible to  describe.  Two  days 
I  lay  in  a  slumbering  kind  of 
trance,  forced  by  unquenchable 
thirst  to  drink  whenever  I 
awoke.  My  feet  and  hands 
were  swelled;  the  pains  in  my 
back  and  limbs  were  excessive. 

*  On  the  fifth  day  the  doors 
were  ready ;  the  inner  was  en- 
tirely plated  with  iron,  and  I 
was  fettered  as  before.  The 
principal  chain,  however,  which 
fastened  me  to  the  wall,  like 
that  I  had  before  broken,  was 
thicker  than  the  first  Except 
this,  the  capitulation  was  strictly 
kept. 

'  Gefhardt,  my  honest  grena- 
dier, had  infused  fresh  hope, 
and  my  mind  now  busily  began 
to  meditate  new  plans.  A 
senrinel  was  placed  before  my 
door,  that  I  might  be  more 
narrowly  watched ;  and  the  mar- 
ried men  of  the  Prussian  states 
were  appointed  to  this  duty, 
who,  as  I  will  hereafter  show, 
were  more  easy  to  persuade  in 
aiding  my  flight  than  foreign 
fugitives.  The  Pomeranian  will 
listen,  and  is  by  nature  kind, 
therefore  may  easily  be  moved 
and  induced  to  succour  distress. 
I  began  to  be  more  accustomed 
to  my  iTonSf  which  1  V\ad  brfoie 
found  so  insupportable  *,  1  co>\\A. 
comh   out   my   long  have,  axA 


,  _.  ,,^«_Kiiiy  about 
the  li{).s  ;  but  this  also  custom 
(  on(iuc-R'(l,  and  I  iKitoruicd  this 
operation  in  the  following  years 
once  in  six  weeks  or  two  months ; 
as  the  hair  thus  plucked  up  re- 
quired that  length  of  time  before 
the  nails  could  again  get  hold. 
Vermin  did  not  molest  me ;  the 
dampness  of  my  den  was  inimi- 
cal to  them.  My  limbs  never 
swelled,  because  of  the  exercise 
I  took,  as  before  described. 
The  greatest  pain  I  found,  was 
in  the  continued  unvivifying 
dimness  in  which  I  lived. 

*  About  three  weeks  after  my 
attempt  to  escape,  the  good 
Gefhardt  first  came  to  stand 
sentinel  over  me ;  and  the  sen- 
tinel they  had  so  carefully  set 
was  indeed  the  only  hope  I 
could  have  of  escape ;  for  help 
must  be  had  from  without,  or 
this  was  impossible. 

'Gefhardt  scarcplvV.-''  -^-' 
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heart  palpitate  when  he  came, 
and  exrlaimed, ''  All  is  right !  we 
have  succeeded."  He  returned 
in  the  evening,  and  we  began 
to  consider  by  what  means  he 
could  convey  the  money  to  me. 
I  could  not,  with  my  hands 
chained  to  an  iron  bar,  reach 
the  aperture  of  the  window  that 
admitted  air;  besides  that,  it 
was  too  small.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  Gefhardt  should, 
on  the  next  guard,  perform  the 
office  of  cleaning  my  dungeon, 
and  diat  he  then  should  convey 
the  money  to  me  in  the  water- 
jog.  This,  luckily,  was  done. 
How  great  was  my  astonish- 
ment when,  instead  of  one,  I 
found  two  thousand  florins !  for 
I  had  permitted  him  to  reserve 
half  to  himself  as  a  reward  for 
his  fidelity.  He,  however,  had 
kept  but  five  pistoles,  which  he 
persisted  was  enough.  Having 
money  to  carry  on  my  designs, 
I  began  to  put  my  plan  of  bur- 
rowing under  the  foundation 
into  execution.  The  first  thing 
necessary  was  to  free  myself 
from  my  fetters.  To  accomplish 
diis,  Gefhardt  supplied  me  with 
tvo  small  files,  and  by  the  aid 
of  these,  this  labour,  though 
great,  was  effected. 

•The  cap  or  staple  of  the 
foot-ring  was  made  so  wide 
that  I  could  draw  it  forward 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  filed 
the  iron  which  passed  through 
it  on  the  inside ;  and  the  more 
I  filed  this  away,  the  further  I 
could  draw  the  cap  down,  till 
at  last  the  whole  inside  iron, 
through  which  the  chains  passed 


was  quite  cut  through.  By  this 
means  I  could  slip  off  the 
ring,  while  the  cap  on  the  out- 
side continued  whole;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  any 
cut,  as  only  the  outside  could 
be  examined.  My  hands,  by 
continued  efforts,  I  so  com- 
pressed as  to  be  able  to  draw 
them  out  of  the  handcuffs.  I 
then  filed  the  hinge,  and  made 
a  screw-driver  of  one  of  the 
foot-long  flooring  nails,  by  which 
I  could  take  out  the  screws  at 
pleasure,  so  that  at  the  time 
of  examination  no  proofs  would 
appear.  The  iron  round  my 
body  was  but  a  small  impedi- 
ment, except  the  chain  which 
passed  from  my  hand-bar ;  and 
this  I  removed  by  filing  an 
aperture  in  one  of  the  links, 
which  at  the  necessary  hour  I 
closed  with  bread  rubbed  over 
with  nisty  iron,  first  drying  it 
with  the  heat  of  my  body; 
and  would  wager  any  sum  that, 
without  striking  the  chain  link 
by  link  with  a  hammer,  no  one 
not  in  the  secret  would  have 
discovered  the  fracture.  The 
window  was  never  strictly  ex- 
amined; I  therefore  drew  the 
two  staples  by  which  the  iron 
bars  were  fixed  to  the  wall,  and 
which  I  daily  replaced,  carefiilly 
plastering  them  over.  I  pro- 
cured wire  from  Gefhardt,  and 
tried  how  well  I  could  imitate 
the  inner  grating.  Finding  I 
succeeded  tolerably,  I  cut  the 
real  grating  totally 'away,  and 
substituted  an  artiftciaX  one  ol 
my  own  fabricating,  by  ^V\c)ci 
I  obtained  a  free  coxwnximcar 


...V*  »uiK  leark'ss 
and  iindclLC  led.  J^vcrylhiiiL^ 
]>reparcd,  1  wen  I  lo  work.  T\\c 
Uxor  of  my  dungeon  was  not 
of  stone,  but  oak  plank  three 
inches  thick;  three  beds  of 
which  were  laid  crossways,  and 
were  fastened  to  each  other  by 
nails  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  a  foot  long.  Having  worked 
round  the  head  of  a  nail,  I  made 
use  of  the  hole  at  the  end  of 
the  bar  which  separated  my 
hands,  to  draw  it  out,  and  this 
nail  sharpened  upon  my  tomb- 
stone made  an  excellent  chisel. 
*I  now  cut  through  the  board 
more  than  an  inch  in  width, 
that  I  might  work  downward, 
and  having  drawn  away  a  piece 
of  board  which  was  inserted 
two  inches  under  the  wall,  I 
cut  this  so  as  exactly  to  fit; 
the  small  crevice  it  occasioned 
I  stopped  up  with  bread,  and 
strewed  over  with  dust,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  suspicious  appear- 
ance.     My  labour  und^r  *»'•- 
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'  Being  without  a  stove,  I  suf- 
fered much  this  winter  from 
cold ;  yet  my  heart  was  cheer- 
ful as  I  saw  the  probability  of 
freedom,  and  all  were  aston- 
ished to  find  me  in  such  good 
spirits.  Lulled  with  security, 
aD  accident  happened  that  will 
appear  almost  incredible,  and 
by  which  every  hope  was  nearly 
frustrated.  Gefhardt  had  been 
working  with  me,  and  was  re- 
lieved in  the  morning.  As  I 
was  replacing  the  window,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  remove  on 
these  occasions,  it  fell  out  of 
my  hands,  and  three  of  the 
glass  panes  were  broken.  Gef- 
hardt was  not  to  return  imtil 
guard  was  again  relieved;  I 
had  therefore  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him,  or  concerting 
any  mode  of  repair.  I  remained 
nearly  an  hour  conjecturing  and 
hesitating;  for  certainly,  had  the 
troken  window  been  seen,  as 
it  was  impossible  I  should  reach 
it  when  fettered,  I  should  imme- 
diately have  been  more  rigidly 
examined,  and  the  false  grating 
must  have  been  discovered. 

'  I  therefore  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion, and  spoke  to  the  sentinel 
(who  was  amusing  himself  with 
whistling)  thus :  "  My  good  fel- 
low, have  pity,  not  upon  me, 
but  upon  your  comrades,  who, 
should  you  refuse,  will  certainly 
be  executed :  I  will  throw  you 
thirty  pistoles  through  the  win- 
dow if  you  will  do  me  a  small 
favour.**      He   remained  some 


mediately  counted  thirty  pis- 
toles, and  threw  them  through 
the  window.  He  asked  to  know 
what  he  was  to  do ;  I  told  my 
difficulty,  and  gave  him  the  size 
of  the  panes  in  paper.  The 
man  fortunately  was  bold  and 
prudent  The  door  of  the  pali- 
sades, through  the  negligence 
of  the  officer,  had  not  been  shut 
that  day.  He  prevailed  on  one 
of  his  comrades  to  stand  sen- 
tinel for  him  during  half  an 
hour,  while  he  meantime  ran 
into  the  town  and  procured  the 
glass,  on  the  receipt  of  which 
I  instantly  threw  him  out  ten 
more  pistoles.  Before  the  hour 
of  noon  and  visitation  came, 
everything  was  once  more  rein- 
stated, my  glaziery  performed 
to  a  miracle,  and  the  life  of 
my  worthy  Gefhardt  preserved 
Such  is  the  power  of  money  in 
this  world  I  This  is  a  very  re- 
markable incident,  for  I  never 
spoke  after  to  the  man  who  did 
me  this  signal  service. 

*  Gefhardt's  alarm  may  easily 
be  imagined.  He  some  days 
after  returned  to  his  post ;  and 
was  the  more  astonished  as  he 
knew  the  sentinel  who  had  done 
me  this  good  office, —  that  he 
had  five  children,  and  a  man 
most  to  be  depended  on  by  his 
officers,  of  any  one  in  the  whole 
grenadier  company. 

*  I  now  continued  my  labour, 
and  found  it  very  possible  to 
break  out  under  the  foundation ; 
but  Gefhardt  had  been  so  tet- 


mcHnents  siicnt,  and  at  last  an- 1  ribly  ^ghtened  by  the  \ale  ac- 
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as  my  end  was  more  nearly 
accomplished ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  i*-ished  to  concert 
with  him  the  means  of  flight,  he 
persisted  it  was  necessary-  to 
find  additional  help  to  escape 
in  safety,  and  not  bring  both 
him  and  myself  to  destruction. 
At  length  we  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing determination,  which, 
however,  after  eight  months'  in- 
cessant labour  passed,  rendered 
my  whole  project  abortive.  I 
wrote  once  more  to  Ruckhardt 
at  Vienna ;  sent  him  a  new  as- 
signment for  money;  and  de- 
sired he  would  again  repair  to 
Gummem,  where  he  would  wait 
six  several  nights,  with  two 
spare  horses,  on  the  glacis  of 
Klosterbergen ;  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, everything  would  be 
prepared  for  flight  Within  these 
six  days  Gefhardt  would  have 
found  means,  either  in  rotation 
or  by  exchanging  the  guard,  to 
have  been  with  me.  Gefhardt 
sent  his  wife  to  Gummem  with 
the  letter,  and  this  silly  woman 
told  the  postmaster  her  hus- 
band had  a  lawsuit  at  Vienna ; 
that  therefore  she  begged  he 
would  take  particular  care  of 
the  letter,  for  which  purpose 
she  slipped  ten  rixdollars  into 
his  hand. 

'This  unexpected  liberality 
raised  the  suspicions  of  the 
Saxon  postmaster,  who  there- 
fore opened  the  letter,  read 
the  contents,  and  instead  of 
sending  it  to  Vienna,  he  pre- 
ferred  the  traitorous  act  of  tak- 
//5^  It  himself  to  the  governor 
of  Magdeburg,  who  then  was 


Prince  Ferdinand  of  BrunswicL 
WTiat  were  ray  terrors,  what  my 
despair,  when  I  beheld  the 
Prince  himself,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  enter 
my  prison,  with  his  attendants, 
present  my  letter,  and  ask  in 
an  authoritative  voice  who  had 
carried  it  to  Gummem.  My 
answer  was,  "  I  know  not" 

*  The  Prince  began  to  threaten. 
I  persisted  I   had  never  seen 
the  sentinel  who  had  rendered 
me  this  service,  nor  asked  his 
name.     Seeing  his  attempts  all 
ineffiectual,  the  govemor  in  a 
milder  tone  said,  "You  have 
ever  complained.  Baron  Trenck, 
of  not   ha\ing    hitherto  been 
legally  sentenced,  or  heard  in 
your  own  defence;  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour  this  you 
shall   be,    and   also   that   you 
shall    be    released   from   your 
fetters,  if  you  will  only  tell  me 
who  took  your  letter.'*    To  this 
I   replied,    with   all   the  forti- 
tude   of   innocence,     "  Every- 
body knows,  my  lord,  I  have 
never  deserved  the  treatment  I 
have  met  with  in  my  country. 
My  heart  is  irreproachable.     I 
seek  to  recover  my  liberty  by 
every  means  in  my  power ;  but 
were  I  capable  of  betraying  the 
man  whose  compassion  ha^  in- 
duced him  to  succour  my  dis- 
tress, were  I  the  coward  that 
could  purchase  happiness  at  his 
expense,  I  then  should  indeed 
deserve  to  wear  these  chains 
with  which  I  am  loaded.     For 
myself,  do  with  me  what  you 
please  *,  yet  lemctt^^x  \  ^xcl  two\. 
whoWy  desUlxxle  \  1  ^^  ^'^  ^ 
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captain  in  the  Imperial  service, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  house 
of  Trenck." 

'Prince  Ferdinand  stood  for 
a  moment  unable  to  answer, 
then  renewed  his  threats,  and 
left  my  dungeon.  I  have  since 
been  told,  that  when  he  was 
out  of  hearing  he  said  to  those 
round  him,  "I  pity  his  hard 
£&te,  and  cannot  but  admire  his 
strength  of  mind ! '' ' 

A  strict  search  was  made  in 
Trenck's  cell  by  smiths,  carpen- 
ters, and  masons;  but  though 
they  spent  half  an  hour  in  their 
investigation,  they  failed  to  dis- 
cover either  the  hole  which  he 
had  made,  or  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  freed  himself 
from  his  fetters.  The  removal 
of  the  middle  grating  in  the 
aperture  was  all  that  they  de- 
tected. On  the  following  day, 
a  board,  with  only  an  air-hole 
of  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
was  substituted  for  the  grating. 

Soon  after  his  interview  with 
the  prince,  the  Seven  Years* 
War  broke  out  The  news  was 
omimunicated  to  the  prisoner 
by  Gefhaidt,  who  also  informed 
him  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  garrison  would  take 
the  field.  At  first  he  thought 
this  would  be  a  death-blow 
to  all  his  plans.  On  second 
thoughts,  he  was  disposed  to 
bdieve  that  there  was  less  cause 
than  he  had  imagined  for  regret. 
The  excavation  which  he  had 
made  was  still  a  secret,  and  he 
possessed  $00  Boiins  and  a 
store  €>f  csmdles  and  imple- 
ments.   But  the  greatest  con- 


solation  was,  that  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  militia  were 
much  more  easily  won  over 
than  the  regular  troops.  Four 
lieutenants  were  appointed  to 
mount  guard  in  turn  at  the  Star 
Fort,  and  twelve  months  did 
not  elapse  before  three  of  them 
were  entirely  devoted  to  him. 

At  the  commencement,  how- 
ever, he  had  much  to  endure. 
The  new  major  of  the  militia 
was  one  of  the  most  stupid  and 
sulky  of  mortals,  and  General 
Bork,  the  recently  appointed 
governor,  was  a  most  pitiless 
tyrant.  The  latter  began  his 
reign  by  an  act  of  great  bar- 
barity. Round  the  prisoner's 
neck  he  ordered  to  be  riveted 
an  iron  collar  of  a  hand's 
breadth,  which  was  connected 
with  the  chains  of  the  feet  by 
additional  heavy  links.  He 
next  walled  up  the  window, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small 
air-hole,  took  away  the  bed, 
and  refused  the  wretched  cap- 
tive even  straw  to  lie  upon. 
*  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down  upon 
the  bare  ground,  and  lean  with 
my  head  against  the  damp  wall. 
The  chains  that  descended  from 
the  neck-collar  were  obliged  to 
be  supported,  first  with  one  hand 
and  then  with  the  other ;  for  if 
thrown  behind,  they  would  have 
strangled  me,  and  if  hanging 
forward,  occasioned  most  ex- 
cessive headaches.  The  bar 
between  my  hands  held  one 
down  while  leaning  on  my 
elbow;  I  supported  vnlVv  xVv^ 
other  my  chains  •,  and  l\v\s  so 
benumbed    the    muscles    ^xid 
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prevented  circularion,  that  I 
could  perceive  my  arms  sensibly 
waste  away.  The  little  sleep  I 
could  have  in  such  a  situation 
may  easily  be  supposed ;  and  at 
length  body  and  mind  sunk  un- 
der this  accumulation  of  miser- 
able suffering,  and  I  fell  ill  of  a 
burning  fever. 

*The  tyrant  Bork  was  inex- 
orable; he  wished  to  expedite 
my  death,  and  rid  himself  of  his 
troubles  and  his  terrors.  Here 
did  I  experience  what  was  the 
lamentable  condition  of  a  sick 
prisoner,  without  bed,  refresh- 
ment, or  aid  from  human  being. 
Reason,  fortitude,  heroism, — all 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  mind 
decay  when  the  corporal  facul- 
ties are  diseased;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  my  sufferings  at 
this  dreadful  moment  still  agi- 
tates, still  inflames  my  blood,  so 
as  almost  to  prevent  an  attempt 
to  describe  what  they  were. 

*  Yet  hope  had  not  totally  for- 
saken me.  Deliverance  seemed 
possible,  especially  should  peace 
ensue;  and  I  sustained  perhaps 
what  no  mortal  man  ever  bore 
except  myself,  being,  as  I  was, 
unprovided  with  pistols,  or  any 
such  mode  of  instant  despatch. 

'  I  continued  ill  about  two 
months,  and  was  so  reduced  at 
last  that  I  had  scarcely  strength 
to  lift  the  water -jug  to  my 
mouth.' 

One     morning     the     jailors 

found   Trenck    senseless,    and 

his  parched  tongue  hanging  out 

of  his  mouth.     They  believed 

that  he  was  dead;   but  as  there 

iTMs  a  chance  that  life  was  not 


quite  extinct,  they  poured  some 
water  down  his  throat.  The  re- 
viving draught  recalled  him  bade 
to  consciousness.  This  was  the 
crisis  of  his  disease ;  and  the 
plentiful  supply  of  water  pro- 
duced almost  instantly  the  most 
beneficial  effect  From  that  ' 
moment  his  progress  towards 
recovery  was  uninterrupted. 
His  deplorable  situation  be- 
came the  talk  of  all  Magdebuig, 
and  excited  so  much  sympathy, 
that  the  ladies  joined  with  the 
officers  to  plead  for  him,  and 
by  their  remonstrances  shamed 
the  governor  into  restoring  the 
prisoner's  bed.  At  the  end  of 
six  months  Trenck  was  once 
more  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
health  and  spirits. 

Frederick  had  provided  with 
such  ingenuity  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  prisoner,  that  escape 
would  have  been  impossible  had 
the  keepers  strictly  performed 
their  duty.  The  keys  of  the 
four  doors  were  committed  to 
four  different  persons,  that  the 
captive  might  never  be  able  to 
speak  to  any  of  the  jailors 
alone.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  whole  of  the 
keys  were  entrusted  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another,  so  that 
Trenck  had  opportunities  to 
confer  in  succession  with  the 
officers  upon  guard.  He  re- 
ceived remittances  from  his 
sister  and  the  Countess  Bestu- 
cheff,  and  he  made  such  a  liberal 
use  of  them  among  the  oflScers, 
that  the  rigour  of  his  captivity 
was  much  aWw^iX.^.  'tt.^>BaA 
I  a  suppVy  oi  Vv^Vvl,  \iocJ«.^,  «iA 
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meat  The  guards  were 
sd   with   money  to  drink, 

occasionally  some  of  the 
lers  would  even  spend  half 
night  in  his  company. 
L.ieutenant  Sonntag  got  false 
icufis  made  for  me,  that 
\  so  wide  I  could  easily  draw 
bands  out.    The  lieutenants 

examined  my  irons,  and 
new  handcuffs  were  made 
ectly  similar    to    the    old. 

remainder  of  my  chains  I 
d  disencumber  myself  of  at 
sure.  When  I  exercised 
elf  I  held  them  in  my  hand, 

the  sentinels  might  be  de- 
ed by  their  clanking.  The 
c-iron  was  the  onl^  one 
Ofold  not  remove;   it   was 

strongly  riveted.  I  filed 
ugh  the  upper  link  of  the 
iant  chain,  by  which  means 
luld  take  it  off,  and  this  I 
rcaled  with  bread.  So  could 
isencumber  myself  of  most 
ly  fetters,  and  sleep  at  ease. 
erty  still,  however,  was  most 
rable;  but,  alas!  not  one  of 

three  lieutenants  had  the 
rage  of  a  Schell. 
The  sentinels  were  doubled, 
lefore  my  escape  through  my 
\  which  had  been  two  years 
\  could  not,  unperceived  by 
1I9  be  effected;  still  less 
Id  I  in  the  face  of  the 
rd  clamber  the  twelve  feet 
1  palisades.  The  following 
wr,  therefore,  tliough  Hercu- 
I,  was  under^en  : — 
lieutenant  Sonntag,  measur- 

the    tntervaJt  between  the 
'  Ihad  dug  and  the  entrance 
e  gsUJery  in  the  principal 


rampart,  found  it  to  be  thirty- 
seven  feet.  Into  this  it  was  pos- 
sible I  might  by  mining  pene- 
trate. The  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise  was  lessened  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground — 2.  fine 
white  sand.  Could  I  reach  the 
gallery,  my  freedom  was  certain. 
I  had  been  informed  how  many 
steps,  to  the  right  or  left,  must 
be  taken  to  find  the  door  that 
led  to  the  second  rampart,  and 
on  the  day  when  I  should  be 
ready  for  flight,  the  officer  was 
secretly  to  leave  this  door  open. 
I  had  light,  and  mining  tools, 
and  I  was  further  to  rely  on 
money  and  my  own  discretion. 

*  I  began  and  continued  this 
labour  about  six  months.  I 
have  already  noticed  the  diffi- 
culty of  scraping  out  the  earth 
with  my  hands.  The  noise  of 
instruments  would  have  been 
heard  by  the  sentinels.  I  had 
scarcely  mined  beyond  my  dun- 
geon wall  before  I  discovered 
the  foundation  of  the  rampart 
was  not  more  than  a  foot  deep, 
— a  capital  error,  certainly,  in  so 
important  a  fortress.  My  labour 
became  the  lighter,  as  I  could 
remove  the  foundation  stones 
of  my  dungeon,  and  was  not 
obliged  to  mine  so  deep. 

*  My  work  at  first  proceeded 
so  rapidly,  that  while  I  had  room 
to  throw  back  my  sand,  I  was 
able  in  one  night  to  gain  three 
feet ;  but  ere  I  had  proceeded 
ten  feet  I  discovered  all  my 
difficulties.  Before  I  could  con- 
tinue  my  work,  I  was  obliged  lo 

make  room  for  myself  by  emplv- 
ing  the  sand  out  of  my  bo\e 
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upon  the  floor  of  the  prison, 
and  this  itself  ^*as  an  employ- 
ment of  some  hours.  The  sand 
was  obliged  to  be  thrown  out 
by  the  hand,  and  after  it  thus 
lay  heaped  in  my  prison,  must 
again  be  returned  into  the  hole ; 
and  I  calculated  that  after  I 
had  proceeded  twenty  feet,  I 
was  obliged  to  creep  under 
ground  in  my  hole,  from  1500 
to  2000  fathoms,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  the  removal  and 
replacing  of  the  sand.  This 
labour  ended,  care  was  to  be 
taken  that  in  noneof  thecre\ices 
of  the  floor  there  might  be  any 
appearance  of  this  fine  white 
sand.  The  flooring  ^-as  next 
to  be  exactly  replaced,  and  my 
chains  to  be  resumed  So 
severe  was  the  fatigue  of  one 
day  in  this  mode,  that  I  was 
always  obliged  to  rest  the  three 
following.  To  reduce  my  labour 
as  much  as  possible,  I  was  con- 
strained to  make  the  passage  so 
small  that  my  body  only  had 
space  to  pass,  and  I  had  not 
room  to  draw  back  my  arm  to 
my  head.  The  work,  too,  must 
all  be  done  naked,  otherwise  the 
dirtiness  of  my  shirt  must  have 
been  remarked ;  the  sand  was 
wet  At  length  the  expedient 
of  sandbags  occurred  to  me,  by 
which  it  might  be  removed  out 
and  in  more  expeditiously.  I 
obtained  linen  from  the  ofticers, 
and  I  took  my  sheets  and  the 
ticking  that  enclosed  my  straw, 
and  cut  them  up  for  sandbags, 
taik'iDg  awe  to  lie  down  on  my 
l^d,  as  if  ill,  when  Buckhausen 
paid  bis  visit 


\ 


'The  labour  toward  the  con- 
clusion became  so  intolerable 
as  to  incite  despondency.  I 
frequently  sat  contemplating  the 
heaps  of  sand,  during  a  mo- 
mentary respite  firom  work;  and 
thinking  it  impossible  I  could 
have  strength  or  time  again  to 
replace  all  things  as  they  were, 
resolved  patiently  to  wait  the 
consequence,  and  leave  every- 
thing in  its  present  disorder. 
No;  I  can  assure  the  reader, 
that  to  effect  concealment,  I 
have  scarcely  had  time  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  sit  down 
and  eat  a  morsel  of  bread.  Re- 
collecting, however,  the  efforts 
and  all  the  progress  I  had  made, 
hope  would  again  revive,  and  ex- 
hausted strength  return.  Again 
would  I  begin  my  labours,  that 
I  might  preserve  my  secret  and 
my  expectations:  yet  has  it  fre- 
quently happened,  that  my  visi- 
tors have  entered  a  few  minutes 
after  I  had  reinstated  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

*>Vhen  my  work  was  within 
six  or  seven  feet  of  being  ac- 
complished, a  new  misfortune 
happened,  that  at  once  frustrated 
all  further  attempts.  I  worked, 
as  I  have  said,  under  the  founda- 
tion of  the  rampart  near  where 
the  sentinels  stood.  I  could 
disencumber  myself  of  my  fet- 
ters, except  my  neck  collar  and 
its  pendant  chain.  This,  as  I 
worked,  though  it  was  fastened, 
got  loose,  and  the  clanking  was  | 
heard  by  one  of  the  sentinels  ^ 
about  fifteen  feet  from  my  dun- 
geon. TVvt  o^c«  'w^&c5i5^tt\\ 
they  "VaiA  Xhea    «ax^  \a  ^^ 
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ground,  and  heard  me  as  I 
went  backward  and  forward  to 
bring  my  earth  bags.  This  was 
reported  the  next  day ;  and  the 
major,  who  was  my  best  friend, 
with  the  town -major  and  a 
smith  and  mason,  entered  my 
prison.  I  was  terrified  The 
lieutenant  by  a  sign  gave  me  to 
understand  I  was  discovered. 
An  examination  was  begun,  but 
the  officers  could  not  see,  and 
the  smith  and  mason  found  all, 
as  they  thought,  safe.  The  sen- 
tinel was  called,  and,  "Block- 
head, you  have  heard  some 
mole  under  ground,  and  not 
Trenck.*'  There  was  now  no 
time  for  delay.  In  a  few  days 
I  could  have  broken  out;  but 
when  ready,  I  was  desirous  to 
wait  for  the  visitation  day  of 
the  man  who  had  treated  me 
so  harshly — Bruckhausen,  that 
his  own  negligence  might  be 
evident  The  visitation  being 
over,  the  doors  were  no  sooner 
barred  than  I  began  my  sup- 
posed last  labours.  I  had  only 
three  feet  further  to  proceed,  and 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  I 
should  bring  out  the  sand,  hav- 
ing room  to  throw  it  behind  me. 
My  evil  genius,  however,  had 
deoeed  that  the  same  sentinel 
who  had  heard  me  before  should 
be  that  day  on  guard.  He  was 
piqued  by  vanity  to  prove  he  was 
not  the  blockhead  he  had  been 
called ;  he  therefore  again  laid 
his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  again 
gj^  heard  me  burrowing. 

*  He  called  his  comrades  first; 
next  the  major;  he  came,  and 
heard  me  likewise;  accordingly 


they  went  without  the  palisades, 
and  heard  me  working  near  the 
door,  at  which  place  I  was  to 
break  into  the  gallery.  This 
door  they  immediately  opened, 
entered  the  gallery  with  lanterns, 
and  waited  to  catch  the  hunted 
fox  when  unearthed 

*  Through  the  first  small 
breach  I  made  I  perceived  a 
light,  and  saw  the  heads  of 
those  who  were  expecting  me. 
This  was  indeed  a  thunder- 
stroke !  I  crept  back;  made 
my  way  through  the  sand  I  had 
cast  behind  me,  and  awaited 
my  fate  with  shuddering.  I 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
conceal  my  pistols,  candles, 
paper,  and  some  money  imder 
the  floor,  which  I  could  remove. 
The  money  was  disposed  of  in 
various  holes,  well  concealed 
also  between  the  panels  of  the 
doors;  and  under  dififerent 
cracks  in  the  floor  I  hid  my 
small  files  and  knives.  Scarcely 
were  these  disposed  of  before 
the  doors  resounded ;  the  floor 
was  covered  with  sand  and  sand- 
bags; my  handcuff's,  however,  and 
the  separating  bar,  I  had  hastily 
resumed,  that  they  might  sup- 
pose I  had  worked  with  them 
on,  which  they  were  silly  enough 
to  credit,  highly  to  my  future 
advantage. 

*  No  man  was  more  busy  on 
this  occasion  than  the  brutal  and 
stupid  Bruckhausen,  who  put 
many  interrogatories,  to  which 
I  made  no  reply,  except  assur- 
ing him  that  I  should  \va\t 
completed  my  work  some  Aa'y^ 
soonexy  had  it  not  beeT\  \us  gpod 
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fortune  to  fall  sick,  and  that 
this  only  had  been  the  cause 
of  my  failure.  The  man  was 
absolutely  terrified  with  appre- 
hension ;  he  began  to  fear  me, 
grew  more  polite,  and  even 
supposed  nothing  was  impos- 
sible to  me. 

*  It  was  too  late  to  remove  the 
sand ;  therefore  the  lieutenant 
and  guard  continued  with  me, 
so  that  this  night  at  least  I  did 
not  want  company.  When  the 
morning  came,  the  hole  was 
first  filled  up,  and  the  planking 
renewed.  The  tyrant  Bork 
was  ill,  and  could  not  come, 
otherwise  my  treatment  would 
have  been  still  more  lamentable. 
The  smiths  had  ended  before 
the  evening,  and  the  irons  were 
heavier  than  ever.  The  foot 
chains,  instead  of  being  fastened 
as  before,  were  screwed  and 
riveted;  all  else  remained  as 
formerly.  They  were  employed 
on  the  flooring  till  the  next  day, 
so  that  I  could  not  sleep ;  and 
at  last  I  sank  down  with  weari- 
ness. 

'The  greatest  of  my  misfor- 
tunes was,  they  again  deprived 
me  of  my  bed,  because  I  had 
cut  it  up  for  sand-bags.  Before 
the  doors  were  barred,  Bruck- 
hausen  and  another  major  ex- 
amined my  body  very  narrowly. 
They  often  had  asked  me  where 
I  concealed  all  my  implements. 
My  answer  was,  "Gentlemen, 
Beelzebub  is  my  best  and  most 
intimate  friend;  he  brings  me 
everything  I  want,  supplies  me 
with  light;  we  play  whole  nights 
at  piquet,  and  guard  me  as  you 


please,  he  will  finally  deliver  me 
out  of  your  power."  * 

Soon  after  this  last  futile 
attempt  to  escape,  a  fearfiil 
addition  was  made  to  the 
wretched  prisoner's  sufferings. 
An  order  arrived  that  his  sleep 
should  be  broken  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  by  the  sentinels  call- 
ing to  him.  This  was  directly 
carried  into  effect,  and  was  per- 
sisted in  for  four  years.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  punishment  in- 
tolerable to  nature ;  yet  custom 
at  length  taught  him  to  answer 
in  his  sleep.  One  benefit,  how- 
ever, he  managed  to  derive  from 
it ;  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
fiiendly  ofiUcers,  he  refused  to  an- 
swer the  sentinel  unless  his  bed 
was  restored,  and  his  finnness 
ultimately  compelled  his  perse- 
cutors to  comply  with  his  de- 
mand At  this  time  Bork,  the 
deputy-governor,  became  insane, 
and  was  replaced  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Reichmann,  who  was 
of  a  kind  and  benevolent  dis- 
position. He  could  not  strike 
off  Trenck's  fetters,  or  alter  the 
general  regulations,  but  he  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
lighten  the  woes  of  his  prisoner. 
By  his  direction  the  doors  were 
occasionally  left  open  to  admit 
light  and  air,  and  at  length  were 
suffered  to  remain  so  through- 
out the  day. 

Thelightthat  entered  Trenck's 
dungeon  enabled  him  to  beguile 
many  tedious  hours.  To  amuse 
himself,  he  began  to  carve  with 
a  nail  a  variety  of  figures  and 
satirical  verses  \3c^xk  >Xve  ^ni^et 
\  cups  out  ol  'v^^  Ve  ^^s^. 
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His  wortc  was  greatly  admired ; 
every  one  wished  to  possess  a 
q>edmen ;  fresh  cups  were  con- 
Etantly  sent  to  him,  and  practice 
at  length  gave  him  such  perfect 
mastery  in  his  art,  that  his 
productions  were  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  even  admitted 
into  museums. 

Undiscouraged  by  his  re- 
peated disappointments,  Trenck 
renewed  his  exertions  to  mine 
his  way  out  He  cut  through 
his  chains  and  the  flooring  as 
he  had  before  done,  taking  care 
when  he  left  off  to  fill  up  every 
cranny  so  carefully  that  no  trace 
of  his  work  was  visible.  To  get 
rid  of  the  sand  he  had  recourse 
to  an  ingenious  strategem.  After 
having  thrown  out  a  large 
quantity,  he  replaced  the  floor- 
ing, and  began  with  much  noise 
to  excavate  another  hole  near 
the  door.  The  noise  drew,  as 
he  expected,  the  jailors  into  the 
dungeon;  they  laughed  at  his 
folly  in  excavating  at  a  spot 
where  escape  was  impossible, 
ordered  the  sand  to  be  wheeled 
away,  and  punished  him  by  the 
deprivation  of  his  bed  and 
candle  for  a  fortnight  When 
^  vigilance  of  his  keepers  had 
somewhat  abated,  he  proceeded 
widi  his  mining.  This  time  he 
reverted  to  his  original  plan  of 
making  an  outlet  between  the 
foundadon  and  the  palisades. 
When  he  had  burrowed  as  far 
IS  Uie  dry  ditch,  he  broke  a 
hole  through,  and  threw  out  one 
of  his  M^jppeis  under  the  pali- 
mde,  that  hemigbt  be  supposed 
7  Aavc  lost  it  in  dimbing  over. 


He  then  returned  towards  his 
prison,  and  concealed  himself 
in  a  hole  which  he  had  made 
under  the  floor,  stopping  up 
the  passage  between  the  two 
holes  that  he  might  not  oe  seen. 
In  the  morning  the  slipper  was 
found;  it  was  concluded  he  had 
got  off,  the  alarm  guns  were 
fired,  cavalry  were  sent  to  scour 
the  country,  and  all  the  garrison 
thronged  to  look  at  the  hole 
whence  Trenck  had  emerged. 
He,  meanwhile,  could  hear 
throughout  the  day  the  searches 
and  remarks  that  were  made  by 
his  keepers.  Yet  a  few  hours 
more,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
quit  his  retreat  and  scale  the 
palisades,  as  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  sentinels  would 
be  posted  now  that  he  was 
imagined  to  be  gone.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  speedily 
blighted.  An  ensign,  on  looking 
at  the  hole,  thought  it  far  too 
small  for  its  purpose,  and  tried 
himself  to  enter ;  but  finding  he 
was  unable  to  do  so,  concluded 
that  the  prisoner  had  not  effected 
his  escape,  but  was  in  hiding. 
Obtaining  a  light,  he  peeped 
into  the  aperture.  The  stifling 
heat  of  the  spot  where  he  was 
coiled  up,  had  compelled  Trenck 
to  remove  the  sand  between 
the  holes,  and  part  of  his  dress 
was  consequently  discerned  by 
the  sharp-sighted  officer.  The 
poor  captive  was  drawn  from  his 
concealment  amidst  the  laughter 
of  the  bystanders,  and  icms\aXtA 
in  bis  dungeon ;  but  no  add\t\oT^ 
severity  was  inflicted  upotv  YvvKi* 
For  the  clemency  vbidci  \ie 
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'    .     *    ^  _'     ji-  r.*y    trends  assisted    me  with 
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".   -  -^    '.'."?-  sc  '.-T^  i;u:et  that  my  flooring 

J  ^-    •■:-.•.■:  *-i*  -."  more  examined     For 

■  ■    ■  .       • .  :-    '  <  =:-.  Tjr.her  security,  an  old  lieu- 
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:"" ;  :  ?:  iT.  i  x  fih  of  each  month, 
:-Ti  :.:  i  ^ir.en  signal  haste  to 

■  >*..  :.^^-:e  was  to  be  ready 

.T  rj-Si  ::'  s:v-ercer.cv:  I  there- 

\t;  r;=::vic  Lie  upper  plank- 

-;    .-cii   -r   :he  two  under 

.  ■  ;-<  r«:  ihe  rc.ird5  into  chips, 

:-;    r^r::   "Jiiri  in  my  stove. 

■;■.    :'.f   I   j'::ijied    so  much 

:.-.  :.-jI   ;i    25  to    proceed 

*. .     *i.  ■»  .:'":  r:y  niize.     Linen 

.\;:-i   M5   :"■-:*:>.:  ce,  sand- 

.v^s  tm:;    izi  IT. us  I  success- 

;  r,v^i-'i:-i  :.'•  ill  but  the 

_■>;  .'. *:"-=:;?_     Ever^^iing was 

*  ?     I  ::*'^u^,'>  5^-"  well   closed  and 

^>     —'.-.-.%:•  ■>-:  I  h-ii  nothing 

:-r     :."  :  J^  r-,^:  ire  rjin-ovest  in- 
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in  a  moment  was  deprived  of 
U  my  friends. 

'I  must  in  this  place  relate  a 
lieadfiil  accident,  which  I  can- 
lot  even  now  remember  with- 
mt  shuddering,  and  the  terror 
)( which  has  often  haunted  my 
^cry  dreams.  While  mining 
mder  the  foundation  of  the 
ampart,  just  as  I  was  going  to 
larry  out  the  sand-bag,  I  struck 
ny  foot  against  a  stone  in  the 
irall  above,  which  fell  down  and 
dosed  up  the  passage.  What 
iras  my  horror  to  find  myself 
:has  buried  alive !  After  a 
Aort  time  for  reflection,  I  be- 
^ol  to  work  the  sand  away 
Erom  the  side,  that  I  might  ob- 
tain room  to  turn  round  By 
good  fortune  there  were  some 
feet  of  empty  space,  into  which 
[  threw  the  sand  as  I  worked 
it  away ;  but  the  small  quantity 
Df  air  soon  made  it  so  foul  that 
\  thousand  times  I  wished  my- 
self dead,  and  made  several 
attempts  to  strangle  myself. 
Further  labour  began  to  seem 
impossible.  Thirst  almost  de- 
prived me  of  my  senses,  but  as 
often  as  I  put  my  mouth  to  the 
sand  I  inhaled  fresh  air.  My 
sufferines  were  incredible,  and 
I  imagme  I  passed  full  eight 
hours  in  this  distraction  of 
horror.  Of  all  dreadful  deaths, 
surely  such  a  death  as  this  is 
the  most  dreadful  My  spirits 
£unted;  again  I  somewhat  re- 
covered, again  I  began  to  labour; 
bat  the  earth  was  as  high  as  my 
chin,  and  I  had  no  more  space 
wto  which  I  might  throw  the 
uhI,  that  J  might  turn  round. 


I  made  a  more  desperate  effort, 
drew  my  body  into  a  ball,  and 
turned  round ;  I  now  faced  the 
stone,  which  was  as  wide  as  the 
whole  passage  ;  but  there  being 
an  opening  at  the  top,  I  respired 
fresher  air.  My  next  labour 
was  to  root  away  the  sand  under 
the  stone,  and  let  it  sink,  so 
that  I  might  creep  over,  and  by 
this  means  at  length  I  once  more 
happily  arrived  in  my  dungeon. 

'The  morning  was  advanced; 
I  sat  myself  down,  so  exhausted, 
that  I  supposed  it  was  impossible 
I  had  time  or  strength  to  cover 
up  and  conceal  my  hole.  After 
half  an  hour's  rest,  however, 
my  fortitude  returned ;  again  I 
went  to  work,  and  had  scarcely 
ended  before  the  resounding 
locks  and  bolts  told  the  ap- 
proach of  my  visitors.  They 
found  me  pale  as  death;  I 
complained  of  the  headache, 
and  continued  some  days  so 
much  affected  by  the  fatigue  I 
had  sustained,  that  I  began  to 
imagine  my  lungs  were  impaired. 
After  a  time  health  and  strength 
returned ;  but  perhaps  of  all 
my  nights  of  horror  this  was 
the  most  horrible.  I  long  re- 
peatedly dreamed  I  was  buried 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
now,  though  three -and -twenty 
years  have  elapsed,  my  sleep  is 
still  haunted  by  this  vision. 

'After  this  accident,  when- 
ever I  worked  in  my  cavity  I 
hung  a  knife  round  my  neck, 
that,  in  case  I  should  be  again 
so  enclosed^  I  might  shotleti 
my  miseries.  Over  the  slon^ 
that  had  fallen,  sevexa^L  o^«^ 
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hung  tottering,  under  which  I 
was  several  hundred  times 
obliged  to  creep.  Meantime 
I  was  nearly  betrayed  by  a 
most  singular  circumstance. 
I  had  two  years  before  so 
tamed  a  mouse  that  it  would 
play  round  me  and  eat  from  my 
mouth.  In  this  small  animal  I 
discovered  proofs  of  intelligence 
too  great  to  easily  gain  belief; 
were  I  to  write  them,  priests 
would  rail,  monks  grumble,  and 
such  philosophers  as  suppose 
man  alone  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thought,  allowing  no- 
thing but  what  they  call  instinct 
to  animals,  would  proclaim  me  a 
fabulous  writer,  and  my  opinions 
heterodox  to  what  they  suppose 
sound  philosophy.  This  intelli- 
gent mouse  had  nearly  been 
my  ruin.  I  had  diverted  my- 
self with  it  during  the  night;  it 
had  been  nibbling  at  my  door, 
and  capering  on  a  trencher. 
The  sentinels  happened  to  hear 
our  amusement,  and  called  the 
officers;  they  heard  also,  and 
added  all  was  not  right  in  my 
dungeon.  At  day -break  my 
doors  resounded ;  the  town- 
major,  a  smith,  and  mason 
entered;  strict  search  was  be- 
gun ;  flooring,  walls,  chains, 
and  my  own  person  were  all 
scrutinized,  but  in  vain.  They 
asked  what  was  the  noise  they 
had  heard.  I  mentioned  the 
mouse,  whistled,  and  it  came 
and  jumped  upon  my  shoulder. 
Orders  were  given  that  I  should 
be  deprived  of  its  society;  I  ear- 
nest/y  entreated  they  would  at 
feast  spare  its  life.    The  officer 


on  guard  gave  me  his  word  of 
honour  he  would  present  it  to 
a  lady,  who  would  treat  it  with 
the  utmost  tenderness.  The 
lady  put  the  poor  little  thing 
in  a  cage ;  but  it  pined,  refused 
all  sustenance,  and  died.' 

The  peace  of  Hubertsburg 
put  an  end  to  the  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia.  In  one 
respect  it  was  prejudicial  to 
Trenck;  the  militia  were  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Magdeburg, 
and  the  keeping  of  the  fortress 
was  committed  to  the  regular 
troops.  He  was  thus  deprived 
of  many  who  had  become  his 
warm  friends,  and  they  were 
not  easily  to  be  replaced.  By 
these  new-comers  he  was  more 
strictly  watched,  and  he  ceased 
to  obtain  the  comforts  which  he 
had  recently  enjoyed ;  ammuni- 
tion-bread was  again  his  sole 
fare.  To  make  his  condition 
more  painful,  he  learned  that, 
instead  of  his  release  being  in- 
sisted on,  his  name  had  scarcely 
been  mentioned  during  the  "ne- 
gotiation for  peace. 

At  this  moment  fortune  seemed 
inclined  to  give  him  yet  another 
chance  of  getting  free.  There 
was  in  the  garrison  a  lieutenant 
of  the  regular  forces,  who  had 
run  so  deeply  into  debt  that  he 
was  preparing  to  desert  This 
man  having  manifested  pity  for 
Trenck,  and  a  desire  to  be  ser- 
viceable, the  captive  made  him 
a  present  of  a  hundred  ducats. 
This  led  to  the  forming  of  a 
plan  for  the  liberation  of  the 

I  captive.    It  ^«i&  ^it^x^^<t^  \S\^Jl 
the  Tituten^cnX.  ^o>a\^  \.\wxa^ 
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four  keys  like  those  of  the  dun- 
geon, which  he  was  to  substitute 
for  them ;  the  guards  were  to  be 
got  out  of  the  way  on  various 
{^etenceSy  and  the  two  fugitives 
were  to  mount  the  horses  which 
would  be  ready  for  them,  and 
gallop  off  to  the  Saxon  town  of 
Gummem.  The  day  was  also 
fixed  for  carrying  this  scheme 
into  execution.  Being  thus,  as 
he  fondly  imagined,  thrice  armed 
against  disappointment,  he  came 
to  a  resolution  which  to  every 
reasonable  man  must  appear 
extravagant  and  rash.  'I  was 
vain  enough/  he  says,  'stupid 
enough,  road  enough,  to  form 
the  design  of  casting  myself  on 
the  generosity  and  magnanimity 
of  the  great  Frederick.  Should 
this  laU,  I  still  thought  my  lieu- 
tenant a  certain  saviour.'  This 
singular  resolution  consisted  in 
disclosing  every  particular  re- 
lative to  his  means  of  escape 
through  the  mine  and  gallery. 
He  carried  it  into  effect.  When 
the  major  came  to  visit  the  cell, 
Trenck  desired  him  to  inform 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
that  the  captive  would  make 
his  appearance  on  the  glacis  of 
Klosterbergen,  at  whatever  hour 
the  prince  might  please  to  ap- 
point; in  which  case  he  would 
hope  for  his  highness'  protec- 
tion, and  statement  of  the  matter 
to  the  king,  who  would  then  be 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  and 
the  perfect  deamess  of  his  con- 
science. 

The  major  rode  to  town  with 

this  message^  and  soon  returned 

with  three  other  officers.     The 


prisoner  was  told  that  all  he  re- 
quired had  been  promised  by 
the  prince,  on  condition  of  his 
proving  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion; but  that,  as  a  breaking- 
out  could  not  be  permitted,  it 
would  sufHce  for  him  to  give 
other  proofs  of  his  veracity. 
After  they  had  made  the  most 
solemn  promises  of  good  faith, 
he  threw  off  his  chains,  raised 
the  flooring,  and  left  nothing 
uru:evealed.  They  then  quitted 
him  for  about  an  hoiu*,  came 
back,  and  said  that  the  prince 
was  astonished,  and  wished  him 
all  happiness.  He  was  then 
conducted  to  the  guard-house, 
where  he  continued  some  days ; 
and  though  the  strictest  watch 
was  kept  upon  him,  he  was 
treated  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  £u'ed  sumptuously.  It  is 
probable  that  the  sight  of  seve- 
ral workmen  employed  on  his 
dungeon,  and  carts  carrying 
heavy  stones  to  it,  did  occa- 
sionally excite  unpleasant  feel- 
ings; but  it  was  not  till  his 
friend  the  lieutenant  came  on 
guard  that  Trenck's  hopes  of 
freedom  were  crushed.  The 
oflicer  blamed  the  disclosure 
which  the  captive  had  made, 
and  assured  him  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  The  report  spread  in 
the  garrison  was,  he  said,  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  detected 
in  making  a  new  attempt  The 
information  given  by  the  lieu- 
tenant was  correct.  Dreading 
censure  for  their  want  oi  V\gi\- 
ance,  the  officers  hadsuppies&^d 
the  captive's  message,  andstaXfid 
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that  by  their  diligence  he  had 
been  caught  at  work. 

As  soon  as  the  dungeon  was 
completed,  Trenck  was  led  back 
to  it  It  had  been  paved  with 
enormous  flagstones,  and  ren- 
dered impenetrable  in  every 
part.  In  one  point  his  con- 
dition was  amended.  Only  his 
ankle  was  chained  to  the  wall ; 
and  though  the  links  were  twice 
as  strong  as  before,  the  relief 
must  have  been  considerable. 
While  the  smith  was  riveting 
the  chain,  Trenck  vented  his  in- 
dignation in  bitter  reproaches, 
and  tauntingly  declared,  that  if 
they  were  to  build  their  dun- 
geon of  steel  it  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  retain  him.  The  lofty 
tone  of  Trenck  was  prompted 
by  a  firm  reliance  upon  the 
promised  aid  from  the  lieuten- 
ant. He  waited  anxiously  for 
the  day  when  his  friend  was  to 
be  on  guard;  and  when  that  day 
arrived,  his  disappointment  was 
extreme  to  see  another  officer 
instead  of  him.  Week  after 
week  he  hoped  to  see  the  man 
on  whom  his  liberty  depended, 
but  he  saw  him  no  more.  At 
length  he  learned  that  the  lieu- 
tenant had  quitted  the  corps  of 
grenadiers.  The  cause  of  his 
supposed  friend's  breach  of  faith 
he  never  discovered.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  officer  was  in- 
timidated, or  disgusted,  by  what 
he  might  consider  as  the  rash 
disclosures  which  Trenck  had 
made.  The  defection  was  se- 
verelyfeh  by  the  prisoner;  gloom 

and  sadiicss  took  possession  of 

'tis  heart 


Yety  while  he  was  thus  mourn- 
ing over  his  ruined  hopes,  and 
looking  forward  to  nothing  but 
a  life  of  monotonous  incarcera- 
tion and  misery,  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  gratified  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  wishes.  On  the 
24th  of  December  1763,  nine 
months  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  day,  to  accelerate  which 
he  had  made  almost  superhuman 
struggles,  at  last  dawned  upon 
hinL  Reichmann,  the  deputy 
governor,  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral persons,  entered  his  dimgeon; 
their  countenances  were  more 
cheerful  than  usual  *  This  time, 
my  dear  Trenck,'  said  Reich- 
mann, '  I  am  the  joyful  mes- 
senger of  good  news.  Prince 
Ferdinand  has  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  let  your  irons  be 
taken  off.*  Accordingly,  to  work 
went  the  smith.  'You  shall 
also,*  continued  he,  'have  a 
better  apartment.*  *  I  am  free, 
then,*  said  Trenck;  'but  you 
are  afraid  to  tell  me  too  sud- 
denly. Speak  !  fear  not !  I 
can  moderate  my  transports.' 
'  Then  you  are  free  !  *  was  the 
reply.  When  the  smith  had 
ended  his  work  Trenck  was 
conducted  to  the  guard-room, 
where  he  was  congratulated  by 
everybody,  and  took  the  oaA 
which  was  administered  to  all 
state  prisoners  on  such  occa- 
sions. At  the  time  of  his  libera- 
tion he  was  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  eleven  years  of  which 
had  been  wasted  in  captivity 
— seventeen  months  at  Glatz, 
and  tVve  i^vaam^^t  ^X  \\a%^^ 
i  burg. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Casanova's  escape  from  the  state  prison  of  venics. 


[Casanova,  whose  Christian 
lame  was  John  James,  and 
vho  thought  proper  to  add  '  de 
Seingalt'  to  his  surname,  was 
}y  birth  a  Venetian,  but  claimed 
X)  be  descended  from  the  an- 
ient Spanish  house  of  Palafox. 
Talent  seems  to  have  been  large- 
ly bestowed  upon  his  family;  his 
two  younger  brothers,  Francis 
md  John  Baptist,  attained  a 
liigh  reputation  as  painters,  and 
the  latter  is  also  known  as  a 
irriter  upon  pictorial  art.  John 
fames  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
1725 ;  studied  at  Padua,  and 
iistinguished  himself  by  his  pre- 
nxrious  abilities,  and  his  rapid 
progress  in  learning.  His  wit 
ind  conve^ational  powers  made 
bim  a  favourite  guest  among  the 
patricians  of  his  native  city.  He 
iras  designed  for  the  Church, 
ind  had  the  prospect  of  rising 
in  it,  but  his  dissipated  habits 
and  social  intrigues  marred  his 
fortunes,  and  even  brought  im- 
prisonment upon  him. 

After  a  variety  of  adventures, 
be  embarked  in  1743  for  Con- 
itandnople,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  cele- 
brated Count  Bonncval.  A 
quarrel  at  Corfu  compelled  him 
to  return  to  Venice.  Inhere  for 
a  while  he  gained  subsistence 
ts  a  violin  player.  By  a  lucky 
chance  he  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  a  rich  and  powerful 
Veoeiian,  He  happened  to  be 
lesent  one  day  when  the  sena- 


tor  Bragadino  was  struck  by  a 
fit.  Casanova  boldly  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  medicine  which 
the  physicians  had  prescribed, 
and  by  his  own  skill  succeeded 
in  recovering  the  patient.  The 
grateful  Bragadino  took  him  into 
his  house,  and  thenceforth  seems 
to  have  almost  considered  him 
as  a  son.  But  the  unsteadiness 
of  Casanova  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  permanent  happiness.  He 
was  again  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  his  native  place,  and 
successively  other  cities  which 
he  visited ;  and  he  spent  some 
years  in  wandering  over  Italy 
and  visiting  Paris,  devoting  his 
time  chiefly  to  pleasure  and  to 
gaming. 

Again  Casanova  found  his 
way  back  to  Venice,  where  his 
converse  and  social  powers  pro- 
cured for  him  a  hearty  welcome. 
But  he  did  not  long  remain  in 
safety.  The  malice  of  an  enemy, 
aided  by  his  own  culpable  im- 
prudence, at  length  brought  him 
under  the  severe  lash  of  the 
Venetian  government.  His  dis- 
solute character  undoubtedly 
justified  suspicion.  He  con- 
fesses with  shameless  candour 
that  he  was  anything  but  pious, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  more 
determined  libertine  in  Venice. 
It  was,  however,  no  love  of 
morality  that  prompted  Ihe  pxo- 
ceedings  against  him.  A.mot\% 
the  many  individuals  vrtvottvYv^ 
had  ofended  by  his  tOB®ie»'tos 
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upon  the  floor  of  the  prison, 
and  this  itself  was  an  employ- 
ment of  some  hours.  The  sand 
was  obliged  to  be  thrown  out 
by  the  hand,  and  after  it  thus 
lay  heaped  in  my  prison,  must 
again  be  returned  into  the  hole ; 
and  I  calculated  that  after  I 
had  proceeded  twenty  feet,  I 
was  obliged  to  creep  under 
ground  in  my  hole,  from  1500 
to  2000  fathoms,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  the  removal  and 
replacing  of  the  sand.  This 
labour  ended,  care  was  to  be 
taken  that  in  none  of  the  crevices 
of  the  floor  there  might  be  any 
appearance  of  this  fine  white 
sand.  The  flooring  was  next 
to  be  exactly  replaced,  and  my 
chains  to  be  resumed.  So 
severe  was  the  fatigue  of  one 
day  in  this  mode,  that  I  was 
always  obliged  to  rest  the  three 
following.  To  reduce  my  labour 
as  much  as  possible,  I  was  con- 
strained to  make  the  passage  so 
small  that  my  body  only  had 
space  to  pass,  and  I  had  not 
room  to  draw  back  my  arm  to 
my  head.  The  work,  too,  must 
all  be  done  naked,  otherwise  the 
dirtiness  of  my  shirt  must  have 
been  remarked ;  the  sand  was 
wet.  At  length  the  expedient 
of  sandbags  occurred  to  me,  by 
which  it  might  be  removed  out 
and  in  more  expeditiously.  I 
obtained  linen  from  the  ofHcers, 
and  I  took  my  sheets  and  the 
ticking  that  enclosed  my  straw, 
and  cut  them  up  for  sandbags, 
taking  care  to  Jie  down  on  my 
3ed,  as  if  ill,  when  fiuckhausen 
paid  bis  visit 


'  The  labour  toward  the  con- 
clusion became  so  intolerable 
as  to  incite  despondency.  I 
frequently  sat  contemplating  the 
heaps  of  sand,  during  a  mo- 
mentary respite  from  work;  and 
thinking  it  impossible  I  could 
have  strength  or  time  again  to 
replace  all  things  as  they  were, 
resolved  patiently  to  wait  the 
consequence,  and  leave  every- 
thing in  its  present  disorder. 
No;  I  can  assure  the  reader, 
that  to  effect  concealment,  I 
have  scarcely  had  time  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  sit  down 
and  eat  a  morsel  of  bread.  Re- 
collecting, however,  the  efforts 
and  all  the  progress  I  had  made, 
hope  would  again  revive,  and  ex- 
hausted strength  return.  Again 
would  I  begin  my  labours,  that 
I  might  preserve  my  secret  and 
my  expectations:  yet  has  it  fre- 
quently happened,  that  my  visi- 
tors have  entered  a  few  minutes 
after  I  had  reinstated  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

'When  my  work  was  within 
six  or  seven  feet  of  being  ac- 
complished, a  new  misfortune 
happened,  that  at  once  frustrated 
all  further  attempts.  I  worked, 
as  I  have  said,  under  the  founda- 
tion of  the  rampart  near  where 
the  sentinels  stood.  I  could 
disencumber  myself  of  my  fet- 
ters, except  my  neck  collar  and 
its  pendant  chain.  This,  as  I 
worked,  though  it  was  fastened, 
got  loose,  and  the  clanking  was  | 
heard  by  one  of  the  sentinels  ^ 
about  fifteen  feet  from  my  dun- 
geon. TYv^  o^c«  ^^ac2i5^RA.\ 
they   laid  xYvea    cax^  v^  ^^ 
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ground,   and    heard    me  as  I 
went  backward  and  forward  to 
bring  my  earth  bags.     This  was 
reported  the  next  day ;  and  the 
major,  who  was  my  best  friend, 
with    the    town -major    and   a 
smith  and  mason,  entered  my 
prison.     I  was  terrified     The 
lieutenant  by  a  sign  gave  me  to 
understand   I   was  discovered. 
An  examination  was  begun,  but 
the  officers  could  not  see,  and 
the  smith  and  mason  found  all, 
as  they  thought,  safe.     The  sen- 
tinel was  called,  and,  ''Block- 
head, you    have    heard    some 
mole  under   ground,   and  not 
Trcnck."     There  was  now  no 
time  for  delay.     In  a  few  days 
I  could  have  broken  out;  but 
when  ready,  I  was  desirous  to 
wait  for  the  visitation  day  of 
the  man  who  had  treated  me 
so  harshly — Bruckhausen,  that 
his  own  negligence  might  be 
evident     The  visitation  being 
over,  the  doors  were  no  sooner 
barred  than  I  began  my  sup- 
posed last  labours.     I  had  only 
three  feet  further  to  proceed,  and 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  I 
should  bring  out  the  sand,  hav- 
ing room  to  throw  it  behind  me. 
My  evil  genius,  however,  had 
decreed  that  the  same  sentinel 
who  had  heard  me  before  should 
be  that  day  on  guard.     He  was 
piqued  by  vanity  to  prove  he  was 
not  the  blockhead  he  had  been 
called ;  he  therefore  again  laid 
his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  again 
i  heard  me  burrowing. 

'  He  called  his  comrades  hrst; 


they  went  without  the  palisades, 
and  heard  me  working  near  the 
door,  at  which  place  I  was  to 
break  into  the  gallery.  This 
door  they  immediately  opened, 
entered  the  gallery  with  lanterns, 
and  waited  to  catch  the  hunted 
fox  when  unearthed. 

*  Through  the  first  small 
breach  I  made  I  perceived  a 
light,  and  saw  the  heads  of 
those  who  were  expecting  me. 
This  was  indeed  a  thunder- 
stroke !  I  crept  back;  made 
my  way  through  the  sand  I  had 
cast  behind  me,  and  awaited 
my  fate  with  shuddering.  I 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
conceal  my  pistols,  candles, 
paper,  and  some  money  under 
the  floor,  which  I  could  remove. 
The  money  was  disposed  of  in 
various  holes,  well  concealed 
also  between  the  panels  of  the 
doors;  and  under  different 
cracks  in  the  floor  I  hid  my 
small  files  and  knives.  Scarcely 
were  these  disposed  of  before 
the  doors  resounded ;  the  floor 
was  covered  with  sand  and  sand- 
bags; my  handcuffs,  however,  and 
the  separating  bar,  I  had  hastily 
resumed,  that  they  might  sup- 
pose I  had  worked  with  them 
on,  which  they  were  silly  enough 
to  credit,  highly  to  my  future 
advantage. 

*  No  man  was  more  busy  on 
this  occasion  than  the  brutal  and 
stupid  Bruckhausen,  who  put 
many  interrogatories,  to  which 
I  made  no  reply,  except  assur- 
ing  him  that  I  should  Yva\t 


ncx^  th^  mayor/  he  came,  and  i  completed  my  work  some  day% 
heard  me  likewise;  accordingly  ^  sooner,  had  it  not  been  Vi\s  good 
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fortune  to  fall  sick,  and  that 
this  only  had  been  the  cause 
of  my  failure.  The  man  was 
absolutely  terrified  with  appre- 
hension ;  he  began  to  fear  me, 
grew  more  polite,  and  even 
supposed  nothing  was  impos- 
sible to  me. 

'  It  was  too  late  to  remove  the 
sand ;  therefore  the  lieutenant 
and  guard  continued  with  me, 
so  that  this  night  at  least  I  did 
not  want  company.  When  the 
morning  came,  the  hole  was 
first  filled  up,  and  the  planking 
renewed.  The  tyrant  Bork 
was  ill,  and  could  not  come, 
otherwise  my  treatment  would 
have  been  still  more  lamentable. 
The  smiths  had  ended  before 
the  evening,  and  the  irons  were 
heavier  than  ever.  The  foot 
chains,  instead  of  being  fastened 
as  before,  were  screwed  and 
riveted;  all  else  remained  as 
formerly.  They  were  employed 
on  the  flooring  till  the  next  day, 
so  that  I  could  not  sleep ;  and 
at  last  I  sank  down  with  weari- 
ness. 

'The  greatest  of  my  misfor- 
tunes was,  they  again  deprived 
me  of  my  bed,  because  I  had 
cut  it  up  for  sand-bags.  Before 
the  doors  were  barred,  Bruck- 
hausen  and  another  major  ex- 
amined my  body  very  narrowly. 
They  often  had  asked  me  where 
I  concealed  all  my  implements. 
My  answer  was,  "Gentlemen, 
Beelzebub  is  my  best  and  most 
intimate  friend;  he  brings  me 
everything  I  want,  supplies  me 
mtA  light;  we  play  whole  nights 
at  piquet,  and  guard  me  as  you 


please,  he  will  finally  deliver  me 
out  of  your  power." ' 

Soon  after  this  last  futile 
attempt  to  escape,  a  fearful 
addition  was  made  to  the 
wretched  prisoner's  sufferings. 
An  order  arrived  that  his  sleep 
should  be  broken  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  by  the  sentinels  call- 
ing to  him.  This  was  directly 
carried  into  effect,  and  was  per- 
sisted in  for  four  years.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  punishment  in- 
tolerable to  nature ;  yet  custom 
at  length  taught  him  to  answer 
in  his  sleep.  One  benefit,  how- 
ever, he  managed  to  derive  from 
it ;  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
friendly  officers,  he  refused  to  an- 
swer the  sentinel  unless  his  bed 
was  restored,  and  his  firmness 
ultimately  compelled  his  perse- 
cutors to  comply  with  his  de- 
mand. At  this  time  Bork,  the 
deputy-governor,  became  insane, 
and  was  replaced  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Reichmann,  who  was 
of  a  kind  and  benevolent  dis- 
position. He  could  not  strike 
of!  Trenck's  fetters,  or  alter  the 
general  regulations,  but  he  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
lighten  the  woes  of  his  prisoner. 
By  his  direction  the  doors  were 
occasionally  left  open  to  admit 
light  and  air,  and  at  length  were 
su^ered  to  remain  so  through- 
out the  day. 

Thelightthat  entered  Trenck's 
dungeon  enabled  him  to  beguile 
many  tedious  hours.  To  amuse 
himself,  he  began  to  carve  with 
a  nail  a  variety  of  figures  and 
satirical  verses  wpon  >^e  ^e>K\.et 
cups  out  ol  yiVadci  \ve  ^^\^. 
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His  work  was  greatly  admired ; 
every  one  wished  to  possess  a 
spedmen ;  (resh  cups  were  con- 
standy  sent  to  him,  and  practice 
at  lei]^;th  gave  him  such  perfect 
mastery  in  his  art,  that  his 
productions  were  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  even  admitted 
mto  museums. 

Undiscouraged  by  his  re- 
peated disappointments,  Trenck 
renewed  his  exertions  to  mine 
his  way  out  He  cut  through 
his  chains  and  the  flooring  as 
he  had  before  done,  taking  care 
when  he  left  off  to  fill  up  every 
cranny  so  carefully  that  no  trace 
of  his  work  was  visible.  To  get 
rid  of  the  sand  he  had  recourse 
to  an  ingenious  strategenL  After 
having  thrown  out  a  large 
quantity,  he  replaced  the  floor- 
ing, and  began  with  much  noise 
to  excavate  another  hole  near 
the  door.  The  noise  drew,  as 
he  expected,  the  jailors  into  the 
dungeon;  they  laughed  at  his 
folly  in  excavating  at  a  spot 
where  escape  was  impossible, 
ordered  the  sand  to  be  wheeled 
away,  and  punished  him  by  the 
deprivation  of  his  bed  and 
candle  for  a  fortnight  When 
the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  had 
somewhat  abated,,  he  proceeded 
with  his  mining.  This  time  he 
reverted  to  his  original  plan  of 
making  an  outlet  between  the 
found^on  and  the  palisades. 
When  he  had  burrowed  as  far 
as  the  dry  ditch,  he  broke  a 
hole  through,  and  threw  out  one 
of  his  tilippeis  under  the  pah- 
sad^  tluu  lie  might  be  supposed 
to  have  lost  It  m  dlmbing  over. 


He  then  returned  towards  his 
prison,  and  concealed  himself 
m  a  hole  which  he  had  made 
under  the  floor,  stopping  up 
the  passage  between  the  two 
holes  that  he  might  not  oe  seen. 
In  the  morning  the  slipper  was 
found;  it  was  concluded  he  had 
got  off,  the  alarm  guns  were 
fired,  cavalry  were  sent  to  scour 
the  country,  and  all  the  garrison 
thronged  to  look  at  the  hole 
whence  Trenck  had  emerged. 
He,  meanwhile,  could  hear 
throughout  the  day  the  searches 
and  remarks  that  were  made  by 
his  keepers.  Yet  a  few  hours 
more,  and  he  would  be  able  to 
quit  his  retreat  and  scale  the 
palisades,  as  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  sentinels  would 
be  posted  now  that  he  was 
imagined  to  be  gone.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  speedily 
blighted.  An  ensign,  on  looking 
at  the  hole,  thought  it  far  too 
small  for  its  purpose,  and  tried 
himself  to  enter ;  but  finding  he 
was  unable  to  do  so,  concluded 
that  the  prisoner  had  not  effected 
his  escape,  but  was  in  hiding. 
Obtaining  a  light,  he  peeped 
into  the  aperture.  The  stifling 
heat  of  the  spot  where  he  was 
coiled  up,  had  compelled  Trenck 
to  remove  the  sand  between 
the  holes,  and  part  of  his  dress 
was  consequently  discerned  by 
the  sharp-sighted  officer.  The 
poor  captive  was  drawn  from  his 
concealment  amidst  the  laughter 
of  the  bystanders,  and  TemsValeflL 
in  his  dungeon ;  but  no  add\\\0Tva\ 
severity  was  inflicted  upotiVvVxtv* 
•For  the  clemency  "wYadi  \\^ 


_  ^v..^,  uic  luie  oi 
'  TJu  Mystic  City  of  G :\t :  by 
Mdi'ui  of  Jcsus^  callOil  Ai:^)\\ia  ; ' 
the  other  was  a  work  written 
by  a  Jesuit,  to  inculcate  a  par- 
ticular veneration  for  the  heart 
of  the  Saviour.  The  Mystic 
City  was  a  wild  rhapsody,  the 
production  of  a  nun  whose  in- 
tellect was  evidently  disordered 
by  ascetic  practices  and  vision- 
ary contemplation.  Having 
nothing  else  to  beguile  the 
tedious  hours  with,  Casanova 
persisted  for  a  whole  week  in 
reading  it,  and  there  was  some 
danger  of  his  becoming  as  mad 
as  the  writer.  *  I  felt,*  says  he, 
*the  influence  of  the  disorder 
which  the  nun  of  Agreda  had 
engrafted  on  a  mind  depressed 
by  melancholy  and  bad  food. 
I  smile  now  when  I  recall  mv 
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doctor,  surgeon,  and  medicines, 
without  its  costing  you  anything.' 

A  physician  was  introduced 
by  the  jailor,  but  Casanova  de- 
clared that  to  his  physician  and 
his  confessor  he  would  not  open 
his  lips  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. Lorenzo  at  first  refiised 
to  leave  them  together,  but  was 
finally  obliged  to  yield.  Ill  as 
he  was,  the  prisoner  still  retained 
a  portion  of  his  satirical  spirit 
*  If  you  wish  to  get  well,*  said 
the  doctor,  'you  must  banish 
your  melancholy.'  '  Write  a  re- 
ceipt for  that  purpose,'  said  the 
patient, '  and  bear  it  to  the  only 
apothecary  who  can  prepare  a 
dose  of  it  for  me.  Signor  Ca- 
valli,  the  secretary,  is  the  fatal 
doctor,  who  prescribed  for  me 
Tk€  Heart  if  JesuSy  and  the 
Mystic  City;  those  works  have 
reduced  me  to  this  condition.' 
By  the  care  of  his  medical  at- 
tendant, who  also  lent  him 
Boethius  to  read,  and  obtained 
from  the  secretary  a  promise  of 
other  books,  the  health  of  the 
prisoner  was  speedily  improved. 
'Nothing  now  tormented  me,' 
says  he,  '  but  heat,  vermin,  and 
ennui;  for  I  could  not  read 
Boethius  eternally.' 

A  slight  favour  was  now 
granted  to  Casanova  by  the 
pity  or  the  policy  of  his  jailor. 
He  was  pennitted  to  enter  the 
ganet  if^hile  his  cell  was  being 
set  in  order.  During  the  eight 
or  ten  minutes  which  were  thus 
occupied,  he  ^ralked  rapidly  up 
and  down,  as  much  for  the  pur- 
pose ofscartDg  away  his  enemies 
ihe  rats,  as  for  the  sake  ofexer- 


cise.  Casanova  prudently  re- 
warded the  jailor  for  what  he  had 
already  done,  and  thus  tempted 
him  to  do  more.  ^Vhen  Lorenzo 
on  the  same  day  came  to  settle 
his  accounts,  'there  remained,' 
says  Casanova,  'a  balance  of 
about  five-and-twenty  shillings 
in  my  favour,  but  I  gave  it  to 
him,  telling  him  that  he  might 
have  masses  said  for  it;  he 
thanked  me  as  if  he  were  the 
priest  who  was  to  say  them. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  I 
repeated  this  gift,  but  I  never 
saw  any  receipt  from  a  priest' 

From  day  to  day  Casanova 
continued  to  flatter  himself  that 
the  morrow  would  set  him  free. 
When  repeated  failures  had 
weakened  his  confidence  of  im- 
mediate liberation,  he  took  up 
the  hope  that  some  term  of  im- 
prisonment had  originally  been 
fixed;  and  it  struck  him  that 
the  term  would  probably  expire 
on  the  ist  of  October,  that 
being  the  day  on  which  the 
state  inquisitors  were  changed. 
On  the  night  preceding  that 
day,  his  feelings  would  not  sufifer 
him  to  sleep.  The  morning  for 
which  he  had  so  ardently  longed 
brought  him  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  following  week  was  passed 
in  paroxysms  of  rage  and  de- 
spair. When  he  subsided  into  a 
calmer  mood,  and  was  capable 
of  reflecting,  he  began  to  think 
it  probable  he  was  to  be  con- 
fined for  life.  This  idea  d\d 
notf  however,  bring  back  \v\s 
^ts  of  fury  or  despondexvcy* 
'The  fearful  thought,*  saysYve^ 


nis  tnends,  nor  weapons,  nor 
tools,  but  still  he  was  not  to  be 
deterred  from  his  enterprise ; 
for  in  his  opinion  there  was 
no  object  a  man  might  not  ob- 
tain by  incessantly  devoting  his 
thoughts  to  it 

While  his  mind  was  occupied 
in  pondering  upon  the  means 
to  carry  his  resolve  into  efifect, 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
showed  that  the  idea  of  recover- 
ing liberty  was  so  predominant 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  that  of 
danger.  He  was  standing  in 
his  cell  on  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber, looking  up  to  the  window 
in  the  roof^  and  scanning  the 
large  beam  that  crossed  it  All 
at  once  he  saw  the  massive 
timber  shake,  bend  to  the  right, 

and  then  resume  its  place,  while 
he  himcAir   1 — *■ 
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.  short  time  his  spirits  were 
Icpressed.  In  a  few  days  the 
acancy  was  transiently  filled 
tp  by  a  less  pleasing  character, 
rhe  stianger  was  a  thin,  stoop- 
Dgy  shabbily  -  dressed  maiii  of 
ibout  fifty,  with  a  sinister  ex- 
nression  of  countenance.  He 
ieasted  at  Casanova's  expense 
m  the  first  day ;  on  the  second, 
rhen  Lorenzo  asked  for  money 
o  purchase  food,  the  new-comer 
kdared  that  he  had  not  a  single 
arthing.  Lorenzo  coolly  re- 
plied, '  Oh,  very  well !  then  you 
ihall  have  a  pound  and  a  half 
3f  ship -biscuit  and  excellent 
vater;'  and  with  this  humble 
^  he  provided  him.  Seeing 
that  his  fellow- captive  seemed 
low-spirited,  Casanova  offered 
to  let  him  share  in  his  repasts, 
It  the  same  time  telling  him 
that  he  was  very  imprudent  to 
come  there  entirely  without 
money.  *I  have  money,'  he 
replied ;  '  but  one  must  not  let 
these  harpies  know  it.'  He 
was  a  usurer,  and  had  attempted 
to  defraud  a  nobleman,  who  had 
unwarily  entrusted  him  with  a 
considerable  sum.  He  had  been 
cast  in  a  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  the  deposit,  and  was  to  be 
bdd  in  durance  till  he  made 
restitution,  and  paid  the  costs. 
After  he  had  been  imprisoned 
for  four  days,  he  was  summoned 
before  the  secretary,  and  in  his 
hurry  he  slipped  on  Casanova's 
^oes  instead  of  his  own.  In 
about  half  an  hour  he  returned 
with  a  most  woe-be^o/7^  look, 
look  out  of  his  own  shoes  two 
lunes  cotttainiDg  three  hundred 


and  fifty  sequins,  and  went  back 
to  the  secretary.  Casanova  saw 
no  more  of  him.  Stimulated, 
perhaps,  by  the  threat  of  tor- 
ture, the  usurer  had  regained 
his  liberty  by  parting  with  his 
idolized  gold.  Some  months 
elapsed  before  he  was  succeeded 
by  another  tenant 

*On  the  ist  of  January  1756,' 
says  Casanova,  *I  received  a  new 
year's  gift.  Lorenzo  brought  me 
a  beautiful  dressing-gown  lined 
with  fox-fur,  a  silken  coverlid 
quilted  with  wool,  and  a  case 
of  bear-skin  to  put  my  feet  in ; 
for  in  proportion  as  my  prison 
was  hot  in  summer  was  it  cold 
in  winter.  At  the  same  time  he 
informed  me  that  six  sequins 
monthly  were  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  that  I  might  buy 
what  books  and  newspapers  I 
pleased.  He  added  that  this 
present  came  from  my  friend 
and  patron  the  patrician  Braga- 
dino.  I  begged  of  him  some 
paper  and  a  pencil,  and  wrote  on 
it, "  My  thanks  for  the  clemency 
of  the  tribunal,  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  Signor  Bragadino."  A 
person  must  have  been  in  my 
situation  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  effect  this  had  on  me. 
In  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  par- 
doned my  oppressors ;  indeed, 
I  was  nearly  induced  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  escaping,  so 
pliant  is  man,  after  misery  has 
bowed  him  down  and  degraded 
him.' 

The  feeling  of  submission  to 
his  fate  was,  however,  on\y  wvo- 
mentary.     His  mind  was  agaitv 
incessantly  employed  iu  dwAV 


vanlai^o.       At    first    the    ^a^•(»ur  IkicI  i 

was    <  oiisitltrLcl    valiia])lc    (>i^,!v  '  I'lx  it, 

as    aflurding    him  an    enlarged  obligt 

space  for  exercise;  but  it  was  For  1 

not  long  before  he  began  to  incess 

imagine  that  he  might  turn  it  to  becam 

better  account.     In  the  course  right  a 

of  his  brief  visits  to  this  spot,  withou 

he  discovered  in  a  corner  two  howev- 

chests,  round  which  was  a  quan-  ing  th( 

tity  of  old  lumber.     One  of  the  angulai 

chests  was  locked;  that  which  have  d 

was  open    contained  feathers,  maker's 

paper,  and  twine,  and  a  piece  finished 

of  what  seemed  to  be  smooth  of  his 

black   marble,  about   an  inch  would  I 

thick,  three  inches  wide,  and  ting  mu 

six  inches    long.      Apparently  or  perh 

without  having  settled  what  use  alone  c( 
he  could  make  of  it,  he  carried        After 

the  stone  to  his  cell,  and  hid  it  five  da] 

under  his  shirts.  done,  C 

Some  time  after  this,  while  break  tl 

he  was  walking,  his  eyes  rested  cell  was 
on  a  bolt  as  thick  ac  «  ♦^^ — ^       ^ 
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light  in  them,  while  the  others 
were  rendered  low  and  dark  by 
the  beams  which  crossed  the 
windows.  The  only  access  was 
through  the  gates  of  the  Palace, 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the 
galleries,  and  the  secretary  kept 
tilie  key,  which  was  daily  re- 
turned to  him  by  the  jailor, 
after  he  had  attended  on  the 
prisoners. 

Casanova  was  aware  that 
imder  his  cell  was  the  secre- 
tary's chamber,  and  that  the 
chamber  was  open  every  morn- 
ing. If  by  the  help  of  the 
bedclothes  he  could  descend 
unseen  into  it,  he  purposed  to 
hide  himself  under  the  table  of 
the  tribunal,  and  watch  an  op- 
portunity to  sally  forth.  If,  con- 
trary to  his  expectations,  he 
should  find  a  sentinel  in  the 
room,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
kill  him.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, yet  begin  his  work,  for  the 
cold  was  so  intense,  that  when 
he  grasped  the  iron  his  hands 
became  frozen;  and  besides, 
for  nineteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty -four  he  was  in  com- 
plete darkness,  the  winter  fogs 
at  Venice  being  so  thick,  that 
even  in  the  day-time  he  had 
not  light  enough  to  read  by. 
He  was  therefore  compelled  to 
postpone  till  a  more  favourable 
season  the  commencement  of 
his  operations. 

This  compulsory  delay,  and 
the  want  of  something  to  beguile 
the  lagging  hours,  depressed  his 
spirits.  He  sigam  sunk  into  de- 
spondency. A  lamp  would  have 
made  bim  happy.     He  thought 


how  he  could  supply  the  place 
of  one.  He  required  a  lamp, 
wick,  oil,  flint  and  steel,  and 
tinder,  and  he  had  not  one  of 
them  all.  By  dint  of  contriv- 
ance he  soon  procured  a  part 
of  them.  An  earthen  pipkin, 
which  he  managed  to  conceal, 
was  the  lamp ;  the  oil  was  saved 
from  his  salad ;  a  wick  he  formed 
from  cotton  taken  out  of  his 
bed  ;  and  a  buckle  in  his  girdle 
was  converted  into  a  steel.  A 
flint,  matches,  and  tinder  were 
still  deficient  These,  too,  his 
perseverance  obtained.  Pre- 
tending to  have  a  violent  tooth- 
ache, he  prevailed  on  Lorenzo 
to  give  him  a  fragment  of  flint, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  steeped 
in  vinegar  and  applied  to  the 
tooth;  and  to  prevent  suspi- 
cion, he  put  three  pieces  of  it 
into  vinegar  in  the  presence  of 
the  jailor.  Sulphur  he  got  by 
a  similar  stratagem.  He  was 
very  opportunely  attacked  by 
an  irritation  of  the  skin,  for 
which  the  article  he  stood  in 
need  of  was  one  of  the  remedies 
prescribed. 

But  now  for  the  tinder;  to 
contrive  a  substitute  for  that 
was  the  work  of  three  days. 
It  at  last  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  ordered  his  tailor  to 
stuff  his  silken  vest  under  the 
arms  with  sponge,  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  stain.  The 
clothes  lay  before  him.  'My 
heart  beat,'  he  says ;  *  the  tailor 
might  not  have  fulfilled  my 
orders;  I  hesitated  between 
fear  and  hope.  It  only  tecvoit^^ 
two  steps,  and  I  shoved  be  omX 


^"1 


tUllLTC, 


1  was  no  sooiHT  in  |U)^^c->i«>n 
of  ii  tlian  1  jK)i:rc(l  the  oil  iiUo 
the  i)ipkin,  scL  the  wick  in, 
and  the  lamp  was  ready.  It 
was  no  little  addition  to  the 
pleasure  this  luxury  afforded 
me,  that  I  owed  it  entirely  to 
my  own  ingenuity,  and  that  I 
had  violated  one  of  the  strictest 
laws  of  the  prison.  I  dreaded 
the  approach  of  night  no  longer.' 
The  pleasure  which  he  de- 
rived from  this  acquisition  en- 
abled him  to  bear  with  tolerable 
patience  the  necessary  postpone- 
ment of  his  great  undertaking. 
Considering  that  during  the 
riotous  festivities  of  the  Carni- 
val he  would  be  daily  liable  to 
have  companions  sent  to  him, 
he  resolved  not  to  begin  his 
labours  till  the  first  Monday  in 
Lent.  But  here  he  was  stag- 
gered by  another  obstacle,  which 
he  had  not  hitViAr»xx  *-i- 
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toil  he  had  penetrated  through 
this  plank,  he  found  beneath 
it  another  of  equal  thickness, 
which  was  succeeSded  by  a  third. 
Three  weeks  were  consumed  in 
getting  through  these  multiplied 
impediments.  When  he  had 
conquered  them,  he  came  to  a 
still  more  formidable  obstacle — 
a  sort  of  pavement,  composed 
of  small  pieces  of  marble.  On 
this  his  stiletto  could  make 
no  impression.  His  resource- 
ful brain,  however,  discovered 
a  method  of  surmounting  this 
difficulty.  Taking  the  hint 
from  a  well-known  proceeding 
ascribed  to  Hannibal,  he  mois- 
tened the  mortar  with  vinegar, 
and  softened  it  so  much,  that 
at  the  end  of  four  days  he  was 
enabled  to  remove  the  pieces 
of  marble.  There  was  yet 
another  plank  to  cut  through, 
and  as  the  hole  was  already 
ten  inches  deep,  this  part  of 
his  task  was  exceedingly  trouble- 
some and  laborious. 

Prone  on  the  ground,  quite 
naked,  and  streaming  with  per- 
spiration, his  lamp  standing 
lighted  in  the  hole,  Casanova 
had  been  working  at  the  last 
plank  for  three  hours  of  a  sultry 
day  in  June,  when  he  was  startled 
by  the  rattling  of  bolts  in  the 
ante-rooms.  He  had  barely 
time  to  blow  out  the  lamp,  push 
the  bed  back  into  its  place,  and 
throw  upon  it  the  mattress  and 
bedding,  before  Lorenzo  entered. 
The  jailor  brought  with  him  a 
prisoner,  and  congnttulated  the 
tenant  of  the  cell  on  ha  ving  such 
a.  conapanioa.     The  new-comer 


exclaimed,  *  Where  am  I?  and 
where  am  I  to  be  confined? 
What  a  heat,  and  what  a  smell ! 
With  whom  am  I  to  be  im- 
prisoned?* As  soon  as  the 
captives  could  see  each  other, 
a  mutual  recognition  took  place. 
The  person  whom  Lorenzo  had 
installed  in  the  cell  was  Count 
Fanarola,  an  agreeable  and 
honourable  man  of  middle  age, 
who  was  committed  for  some 
trifling  remarks,  which  he  had 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  make 
in  a  public  place.  Casanova, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  count,  confided  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  project,  and  was 
encouraged  to  persevere.  Fana- 
rola was  liberated  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. 

Left  once  more  alone,  Casa- 
nova resumed  his  toilsome  oc- 
cupation. It  was  protracted 
by  a  circumstance  which  he  had 
feared  might  happen,  but  was  un- 
able to  prevent.  When  he  had 
made  a  small  perforation  in  the 
lastplank,  he  found  thattheroom 
beneath  was,  as  hehad  supposed, 
the  secretary's;  but  he  found 
also  that  he  had  made  his  aper- 
ture just  over  a  large  cross-beam, 
which  would  hinder  his  descent. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
widen  the  hole  on  the  other  side, 
so  as  to  keep  clear  of  this  im- 
pediment In  the  meantime  he 
carefully  stopped  up  the  small 
perforation  with  bread,  that  the 
light  of  his  lamp  might  not  be 
perceived.  It  was  not  U\\  lYv^ 
2^6  of  August,  1756,  t\\at.  Yve 

brought  his  labour  to  a  cVose. 

All    was    ready     for    bieaVivciS 


_.«>«>.4       AtA 


Venice.  Three  men  came  for- 
ward as  Casanova's  accusers, 
and  in  iheir  dei)ositions  they 
mingled  a  small  portion  of  truth 
with  much  absurd  falsehood. 
They  swore  that  he  ate  meat  on 
the  prohibited  days,  and  that 
he  went  to  mass  only  to  hear 
the  music,  two  charges  which  no 
doubt  were  true.  Their  inven- 
tions, however,  were  more  for- 
midable than  their  facts.  They 
swore  vehemently  that  he  was 
suspected  of  freemasonry ;  that 
the  large  sums  lost  by  him  in 
gaming,  he  obtained  by  selling 
to  foreign  ambassadors  the  state 
secrets,  which  he  artfully  wormed 
out  of  his  patrician  friends;  and 
that  he  believed  only  in  the 
devil,  in  proof  of  which  last  ac- 
cu§ation  they  urged,  that  when 
he  lost  his  money  at  play,  he 
never,  as  all  good  Christians  did, 
gave  way  to  execratinnc  anm;**^* 
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which  are  known  also  by  the 
name  of  I  Plombi,  from  their 
being  immediately  under  the 
leaden  roof  of  the  state  prison. 
This  prison  was  opposite  to  the 
ducal  palace,  on  the  canal  called 
Rio  di  Palazzo,  and  was  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered 
bridge,  which  was  emphatically 
denominated  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
On  reaching  his  destination, 
Casanova  was  presented  to  the 
secretary  of  the  inquisitors,  who 
merely  cast  a  glance  on  him, 
and  said,  'It  is  he ;  secure  him 
welL'  He  was  then  led  up  into 
a  dirty  gairet,  about  six  yards 
long  and  two  broad,  lighted 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  He 
supposed  that  he  was  to  be  con- 
fined there ;  but  he  was  not  to 
be  so  leniently  dealt  with.  The 
jailor  applied  a  large  key  to  a 
strong,  iron-bound  door  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  high,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  grated 
hole  eight  inches  square.  While 
die  jailor  was  doing  this,  the 
prisoner's  attention  was  engaged 
upon  a  singular  machine,  made 
of  iron,  which  was  fixed  in  the 
wall.  Its  use  was  explained  to 
him  in  a  tone  of  levity  accom- 
panied by  laughter,  as  though 
there  had  been  some  excellent 
jdLe  in  the  matter.  It  was  an  in- 
strument, similar  to  the  Spanish 
garotte,  for  strangling^  those 
who  were  condemned  by  the 
cruel  inquisitors.  After  having 
received  this  consolatory  ex- 
planation, he  was  ushered  into 
his  cell,  which  he  could  not 
eater  without  stooping  till  he 
fa»  nearly  beat  double.      The 


door  was  closed  on  him,  and  he 
was  asked  through  the  grating 
what  he  would  have  to  eat.  The 
sudden  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen him  had  deadened  his 
appetite  and  soured  his  temper, 
and  he  sullenly  replied  that  he 
had  not  yet  thought  about  what 
he  would  have.  The  question 
was  not  repeated ;  he  was  left 
alone,  listened  to  the  keeper 
locking  door  after  door,  and 
then  leaned  against  the  grating 
in  confused  and  gloomy  medita- 
tion. 

When  he  was  a  little  re- 
covered from  the  first  shock, 
Casanova  began  to  explore  his 
dungeon.  It  was  so  low  that 
he  was  obliged  to  stoop  as  he 
groped  along,  and  there  was 
neither  bed,  chair,  nor  table  in 
it  There  was  nothing  but  a 
shelf,  on  which  he  deposited 
the  silk  mantle,  hat,  plume,  and 
other  finery  in  which  he  had 
so  unseasonably  arrayed  himself. 
The  place  was  involved  in  all 
but  utter  darkness.  There  was 
indeed  a  window,  or  rather  aper- 
ture, of  two  feet  square,  but  it 
was  ingeniously  contrived  to 
admit  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  light  Not  only 
was  it  thickly  checkered  bv 
broad  iron  bars,  but  immedi- 
ately above  it  was  a  beam  of 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
which  crossed  before  the  open- 
ing in  the  roof 

The  heat  now  became  so  in- 
tolerable, that  it  drove  him  to 
the  grating  in  the  dooi,  'w\vwe 
he  could  also  rest  by  leatvm^ 
on  bis  elbows.    From  th\s\oov- 


ncai  mm.  He  began  to  foci  the 
misery  of  solitude,  and  tlKniL;h 
lie  had  no  desire  for  food,  he 
was  pained  by  the  neglect  which 
left  him  without  it  As  the  day 
advanced,  his  passions  rose  al- 
most to  madness;  he  howled, 
stamped,  cursed,  and  screamed 
for  more  than  an  hour.  No 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
him;  and  at  length,  it  being 
pitch  dark,  he  tied  a  hand- 
kerchief round  his  head,  and 
stretched  himself  on  the  floor. 
There  he  lay  for  some  time,  his 
mind  distracted  with  contending 
thoughts  and  emotions,  till  sleep 
brought  him  a  welcome  relief. 

He  had  slept  for  three  hours, 
when  he  was  aroused  by  the 
midnight  bell.  Stretching  out 
his  hand  for  a  handkerchief,  it 
met  another.  wVuVv. 
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lo  are  much  mistaken  ! '  He 
en  handed  a  pencil  and  paper 
I  Casanova,  who  gave  him  a 
St  of  what  he  should  want 
he  jailor,  on  its  heing  read  to 
im,  declared  that  books,  ink, 
iper,  looking-glass,  and  razors 
mst  be  omitted,  as  they  were 
ffbidden  things.  He  required 
oney  for  the  provisions,  and 
asanova  gave  him  one  of  three 
iquins,  which  was  all  his  pre- 
mt  wealth.  At  noon  the  fumi- 
tie  and  the  food  were  brought, 
ad  he  was  desired  to  mention 
hat  he  would  have  for  the 
KXTow,  as  the  keeper  could 
isit  him  only  once  a  day.  He 
ras  informed,  likewise,  diat  the 
earetary  would  send  him  books 
lore  fitting  than  those  in  the 
ist,  as  the  latter  belonged  to 
be  prohibited  class. 

On  Casanova  desiring  that 
lis  thanks  might  be  conveyed 
D  the  secretary  for  having 
;iven  him  a  room  to  himself^ 
QStead  of  placing  him  with  such 
ascals  as  he  supposed  to  be  the 
nmates  of  these  dungeons,  the 
orprised  jailor,  who  at  first 
hoiight  the  speech  was  in  jest, 
iss'^red  him  that  none  but 
)eople  of  condition  were  put 
here,  and  that  far  from  being 
I  frvour,  his  insulated  condition 
vas  int^ided  as  an  aggravation 
a  punishment  'The  fellow 
iis  right,'  sa3rs  Casanova,  'as 
[  learned  some  days  afterwards 
sot  too  well.  I  then  learned 
ihat  a  man  who  is  alone  in  his 
:ODfinemei>^  without  the  power 
€empJ<fying  himselt,  in  a  cell 
wifydaik,  and  where  he  only 


sees  once  a  day  the  person  who 
brings  him  food,  and  in  which 
he  cannot  even  walk  about  up- 
right, becomes  the  most  miser- 
able of  living  creatures ;  he  may 
at  last  even  long  for  the  com- 
pany of  a  murderer,  a  madman, 
or  even  a  bear.  Solitude  in 
these  prisons  brings  despair; 
but  none  know  that  who  have 
not  had  the  experience.' 

Drawing  his  table  towards  the 
grating,  for  the  sake  of  the  gleam 
of  light  that  entered  there,  Casa- 
nova sat  down  to  his  repast; 
an  ivory  spoon  was  his  only 
substitute  for  a  knife  and  fork. 
He  had,  however,  little  occasion 
for  carving  implements.  Long 
fasting  and  anxiety  had  taken 
away  his  appetite,  and  he  could 
not  swallow  more  than  a  spoon- 
ful of  soup.  Seated  in  his  arm- 
chair, he  passed  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  feverish  expectation 
of  the  promised  books.  At 
night,  sleep  was  banished  from 
his  couch  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances;  rats  in  the  ad- 
jacent garret  were  persevering 
and  noisy  in  their  gambols; 
the  clock  of  St  Mark's  tower, 
nigh  at  hand,  was  as  audible  as 
though  it  had  been  in  the  cell ; 
and  he  was  overrun  and  tor- 
mented by  myriads  of  fleas, 
which,  he  says,  almost  sent 
him  into  convulsions.  At  day- 
break Lorenzo,  the  jailor,  ap- 
peared, ordered  the  cell  to  be 
swept  out,  placed  the  victuals 
on  the  table,  and  produced  two 
large  books,  which  were  sttvl 
hy  the  secretary.  Casaxvova. 
^mshtA  to  go  into  the  gaxi^^ 


/ll^^. 


'riiouL^h  the  (Icl.iy  WH'^  dic- 
talrd  1)V  pnuicncL',  Casanowi 
had  reason  to  repent  of  it.  *0n 
the  25th  of  August  an  event 
happened,*  says  he,  *  which  even 
now  makes  me  shudder  at  the 
recollection  of  it  I  heard  the 
bolts  drawn,  and  a  death-like 
fear  seized  me ;  the  beating  of 
my  heart  shook  my  body,  and  I 
threw  myself  almost  fainting  into 
my  arm-chair.  Lorenzo,  still  in 
the  garret,  said  to  me  through  the 
grating  in  a  tone  of  pleasure,  "  I 
wish  you  joy  of  the  news  I  bring." 

'  I  imagined  he  had  brought 
me  my  freedom,  and  I  saw  my- 
self lost ;  the  hole  I  had  made 
would  effectually  debar  me  from 
liberty.  Lorenzo  entered,  and 
desired  me  to  follow  him.  I 
offered  to  dress  myself,  but  he 
said  it  was  unnecessary,  as  he 

was  only  going  to  remove  me 
from  thic  /lo***"*— ^'- 
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were  petrified.  His  mind  was 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  feelings, 
in  which  disappointment  and 
alami  were  predominant  He 
had  not  only  to  lament  that  his 
hopes  were  blighted  on  the  very 
eve  of  their  being  realized,  but 
he  had  reason  to  fear  that  his 
punishment  woiQd  be  much 
mcreased.  Clemency  to  state 
criminals  was  not  an  attribute  of 
the  Venetian  government  He 
already  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
condemned  to  dwell  for  life,  in 
the  dark  and  silent  dungeons 
called  the  wellSy  where,  far  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  waves,  the 
victim  pined  away  existence 
amidst  swarms  of  vermin,  oozing 
waters,  and  noisome  exhala- 
tions. At  last,  however,  by  a 
powerful  mental  effort,  he  in 
some  measure  recovered  his 
composure. 

Shordy  after  his  removal,  two 
tmder-jailors  brought  his  bed, 
and  went  back  for  the  remainder 
of  his  things.  They  did  not 
return ;  and  for  more  than  two 
hours  he  was  kept  in  suspense. 
At  length  hurried  footsteps  and 
words  of  wrath  were  heard  in 
tiie  passage,  and  Lorenzo  rushed 
into  the  apartment,  hot  with 
xage,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  imprecations  and  blasphemies. 
He  demanded  the  axe  with 
which  the  hole  had  been  made, 
tiie  name  of  the  faithless 
servant  who  had  furnished  it, 
and  ordered  his  prisoner  to 
be  searched.  Casanova,  who 
knew  his  msm,  met  him  with 
Mcoro  and  de£ance.  The  cap- 
in^  the  bed,  and  the  mattress 


were  examined,  but  nothing  was 
foimd;  luckily  the  under  side  of 
the  arm-chair,  into  which  the 
stiletto  was  thrust,  was  not 
looked  into.  'So  you  won't  tell 
me  where  the  tools  are  that  you 
used  to  cut  through  the  floor?' 
said  Lorenzo.  'Ill  see  if  you'll 
confess  to  others.'  Casanova 
answered  with  provoking  cool- 
ness, *  If  it  be  true  that  I  have 
cut  tiirough  the  floor,  I  shall  say 
that  I  had  the  tools  from  your- 
self, and  that  I  have  given  them 
back  to  you.'  This  was  too 
much  for  the  jailor  to  bear ;  he 
bep:an  literally  to  howl,  ran  his 
head  ajainst  the  wall,  stamped 
and  danced  like  a  madman,  and 
finally  darted  from  the  room. 
The  threat  which  Casanova  had 
thrown  out  produced  the  effect 
which  he  probably  expected 
from  it  Lorenzo  had  the  hole 
secretly  filled  up,  and  took 
special  care  to  say  nothing 
about  it  to  his  suspicious  and 
vindictive  masters. 

On  quitting  the  cell,  Lorenzo 
closed  all  the  windows,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  prisoner  from  inhal- 
ing a  single  breath  of  fresh  air. 
The  place  was  like  an  oven,  and 
to  sleep  was  rendered  impos- 
sible. As  he  durst  not  report 
to  his  superiors  the  offence 
which  had  been  committed,  the 
jailor  seems  to  have  determined 
to  revenge  himself  by  making 
the  culprit  as  uncomfortable  as 
he  could.  In  the  morning  sour 
wine,  stinking  water,  taitvled 
meaty  and  hard  bread  vieie 
brought  to  Casanova;  and^Vieii 
he  requested  that  the  Nnndov 


vy.ci  nf^an  to 

think  ho  shoiikl  be  sul'tocalcd  ; 
the  perspiration  droj)])ed  Ironi 
him  so  profusely  that  he  could 
not  read  or  walk  about ;  and 
he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink 
of  the  disgusting  food  with 
which  he  was  supplied.  The 
same  fare  was  furnished  on  the 
second  day,  and  the  same  si- 
lence maintained  by  the  mali- 
cious jailor.  The  prisoner  grew 
furious,  and  determined  that  he 
would  stab  his  tormentor  on  the 
following  day;  but  prudence, 
or  a  better  feeling,  induced  him 
to  relinquish  his  purpose,  and 
he  contented  himself  with  as- 
suring Lorenzo,  that  as  soon  as 
he  regained  his  liberty  he  would 
certainly  throttle  him. 

For  a  whole  week  Lorenzo 
kept  up  this  system  of  annoy- 
ance. On  the  eighth  day  Casa- 
nova, in  the  presence  of  the 
under-tumkevs.  imr»— * — ' 
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from  being  made.  Every  day 
one  of  the  attendants  searched 
the  floor  and  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment with  an  iron  bar.  But 
the  prisoner  laughed  at  this 
useless  care.  It  was  neither 
through  the  walls  nor  the  floor 
that  he  was  planning  to  escape. 
He  well  knew  that  in  those 
quarters  nothing  could  be  done. 
His  new  scheme  was  to  find  the 
means  of  opening  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  prisoner  over  his 
head,  whom  he  would  furnish 
with  the  stiletto,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  aperture,  through 
iHiich  he  himself  might  ascend 
into  the  upper  cell.  On  reach- 
ing that  cell,  Casanova  purposed 
to  break  another  hole  in  the 
ceiling,  get  out  upon  the  roof 
with  his  fellow-labourer,  and 
either  find  some  outlet,  or  let 
themselves  down  by  the  help  of 
their  linen  and  bed-clothes. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  success 
of  such  a  project  was  so  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
reckon  upon  it  At  the  very 
outset,  the  commencing  and 
carrying  on  an  intercourse  with 
the  prisoner  above-stairs,  ap- 
peared to  present  an  almost 
insuperable  difficulty.  If  that 
were  surmounted,  there  was  the 
chance  that  his  confederate 
might  be  cowardly  or  treacher- 
ous, there  was  the  hourly  risk 
that  their  operations  would  be 
detected,  and  there  was  the 
danger  which  they  must  en- 
counter in  effecting  their  de- 
scent from  the  lofty  summit  of 
the  prison.      But  the  longing 


to  recover  freedom  can  inspire 
the  captive  with  hope,  though 
hope  be  lost.  The  first  obstacle 
was  unconsciously  removed  by 
Lorenzo  himself.  That  worthy 
had  an  insatiable  love  of  gold, 
and  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
money  of  the  prisoners  pass 
into  any  other  pockets  than  his 
own.  Casanova  satirically  de- 
scribes him,  as  being  one  who 
would  have  sold  St.  Mark  him- 
self, for  a  dollar.  The  prisoner 
having  desired  him  to  purchase 
the  works  of  Maffei,  the  jailor 
suggested  that  the  expense  might 
be  saved  by  borrowing  books 
from  another  captive,  and  lend- 
ing his  own  in  return.  This 
suggestion  was  readily  adopted 
by  Casanova,  who  hoped  that 
it  might  lead  to  a  correspK)nd- 
ence,  which  would  forward  his 
design.  A  volume  of  Wolffs 
writing  was  brought  to  him,  in 
which  he  found  a  sheet  of  paper, 
containing  a  paraphrase  in  verse 
of  a  sentence  from  Seneca.  He 
had  neither  pen  nor  pencil,  but 
he  nevertheless  contrived  to 
write  some  verses  on  the  same 
paper,  and  a  catalogue  of  his 
books  on  the  last  leaf  of  the 
volume.  The  nail  of  his  little 
finger,  shaped  into  a  sort  of  pen, 
and  some  mulberry  juice,  were 
the  materials  which  he  em- 
ployed. 

An  answer,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, came  on  the  morrow  with 
the  second  volume.  The  writer, 
who  was  the  inhabitant  of  the 
cell  above  Casanova's,  sUVed 
himself  to  be  a  monk,  by  ivara^ 
Marino  Balbi,  and  of  a  iioXAt 
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Venetian  family;  Count  Andreas 
Asquino,  of  Udina,  was  his  fel- 
low-prisoner. Both  of  them 
offered  the  use  of  their  books. 
In  reply,  Casano>'a  gave  an  ac- 
count of  himself,  which  drew 
forth  a  second  epistle  from  the 
monk.  In  the  next  book  was 
a  letter  of  sixteen  pages,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  volume,  paper, 
pen,  and  pencil.  These  invalu- 
able articles  the  two  prisoners 
had  procured  by  bribing  Nicolo, 
the  under-keeper  who  attended 
on  them. 

lk\lbi,  who  had  learned  from 
Nicolo  the  particulars  of  the 
recent  attempt  to  escape,  was 
eager  to  know  what  were  Casa- 
nova's present  plans.  At  first 
(..\\s;\nova  hesitated  to  trust  him, 
having  conceived  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  his  character ; 
but  considering  that  he  could 
noi  do  without  his  assistance, 
he  fmally  resolved  to  confide 
in  hiui.  The  monk  made  some 
objections  to  the  ieasibilitj-  of 
the  plan,  which,  however,  were 
soon  ovemiled.  That  Balbi 
might  perforate  the  floor,  it 
was  necessar)-  for  him  to  have 
the  stiletto :  and  Casanova  was 
puzzled  how  to  convey  it  to 
him.  He  at  last  hit  upon  a 
method.  He  directed  Lorenzo 
to  procure  a  large  folio  edition 
of  a  work  which  he  specified, 
and  which  he  thought  would 
allow  of  the  stiletto  being  con- 
cealed in  the  hollow^  between 
the  binding  and  the  leather 
back.  Unluckily  the  stiletto 
"^  to  be  two  inches  long^ 
wolnmq  and  Casanova 


was  obliged  to  task  his  ingenuity 
to  find  a  remedy  for  this  defect 
'I  told  Lorenzo/  he  says, 
'that  I  was  desirous  of  cele- 
brating Michaelmas  day  with 
two  great  plates  of  macaroni, 
dressed  with  butter  and  Par- 
mesan cheese,  and  that  I  wished 
to  give  one  to  the  prisoner  who 
had  lent  me  his  books.     He 
answered  that  the  same  prisoner 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  bonow 
my  great  book.      I  told  him  I 
would  send  it  with  the  maca- 
roni, and  ordered  him  to  pro- 
cure me   the  largest  dish  he 
could;  I  would  myself  fill  it 
\Miile  Lorenzo   went  for  the 
dish,  I  wrapped  up  the  hilt  in 
paper,  and  stuck  it  behind  the 
binding.     I  was  convinced  that 
if  I  put  a  large  dish  of  macar 
roni  on  the  top  of  the  book, 
I^renzo's  attention  would  be 
so  occupied  in  carrying  that 
safely,   that    he    never  would 
perceive  the  end  of  the  iron 
projecting.    I  informed  Balbi 
of  this,   and  charged  him  to 
be  particularly  cautious  to  take 
the   dish   and   book  together. 
On  Michaelmas  day  Lorenzo 
came  \^'ith  a  great  pan,  in  which 
the  macaroni  was  stewed.      I 
immediately  added  the  butter, 
and  poured  it  into  both  dishes^ 
filling  them  up  with  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese ;  the  dish  for  the 
monk  I  filled  to  the  brim,  and 
the  macaroni  swam  in  butter. 
I  put  the  dish  upon  the  volume, 
which  was  half  as  broad  in  dia- 
meter as  the  book  was  long; 
and  gave  them  to  Lorenzo,  with 
the  back  of  the  book  turned 
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towards  hiniy  telling  him  to 
stretch  out  his  arms,  and  to 
go  slowly,  that  the  butter  might 
not  run  over  the  book.  I  ob-^ 
MTved  him  steadily ;  he  could 
not  turn  his  eyes  away  from  the 
butter,  which  he  feared  to  spill. 
He  proposed  to  take  the  dish 
first,  and  then  return  for  the 
bode,  but  I  told  him  by  so 
doing  my  present  would  lose 
half  its  vsdue;  he  consented 
to  take  both  at  last,  observing 
that  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if 
the  butter  ran  over.  I  followed 
him  with  ray  eyes  as  far  as  I 
could,  and  soon  heard  Balbi 
cough  three  times,  the  con- 
certed signal  of  the  success  of 
my  stratagem.' 

Balbi  now  set  to  work  with 
the  stiletto.  Though  he  was 
young  and  strong,  he  did  not 
labour  with  the  same  spirit 
which  had  been  displayed  by 
Casanova,  to  whom  he  often 
wrote  complaining  of  the  toil 
that  he  had  to  encounter,  and 
expressing  his  fears  that  it  would 
be  unavailing.  As,  however, 
the  floor  presented  but  com- 
paratively few  obstacles,  he  had 
advanced  so  far  by  the  middle 
of  October,  that  only  the  last 
plank  remained  to  be  cut 
through.  To  push  in  the  ceil- 
ing was  all  that  would  then  be 
requisite  to  open  a  passage, 
and  this,  of  course,  was  not  to 
be  done  till  the  moment  arrived 
for  their  flight  But  while  Casa- 
nova was  exulting  in  the  idea 
<rf  speedily  Tegam'mg his  liberty, 
M  formidable  impediment  was 
brown  in  bis  way.     He  heard 


the  outer  door  open,  and  in- 
stantly made  the  preconcerted 
signal  to  Balbi  to  stop  working. 
Lorenzo  entered,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  underlings  and 
a  prisoner,  and  apologized  for 
being  obliged  to  bring  him  a 
scoundrel  as  a  companion.  The 
person  he  thus  described  was  a 
very  ill-looking,  small,  thin  man, 
apparently  between  thirty  and 
forty,  wearing  a  shabby  dress 
and  a  round  black  wig.  After 
having  ordered  a  mattress  for 
the  new-comer,  and  informed 
him  that  tenpence  a  day  was 
allowed  for  his  support,  the 
jailor  took  his  leave. 

The  name  of  Casanova's  un- 
welcome comrade  was  Sorodaci. 
He  was  a  common  informer,  and 
a  spy  of  the  worst  class,  who 
was  sent  to  prison  for  having 
deceived  the  council  by  false 
information,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  betrayed  his  own 
cousin.  He  was  intensely  su- 
perstitious, his  only  vulnerable 
spot,  and  upon  this  Casanova 
worked.  To  wait  till  he  was 
removed  would  have  been  to 
relinquish  all  hope  of  escape. 
The  last  night  of  October  was 
fixed  for  the  completion  of  the 
enterprise,  as  the  inquisitors  and 
their  secretary  annually  visited 
some  villages  on  the  mainland 
on  the  I  St  of  November;  and 
Lorenzo,  taking  advantage  of 
their  absence,  usually  made 
himself  so  merry,  that  he  did 
not  rise  til)  late  the  next  monv- 
ing  to  visit  his  prisoners.  Casa.- 
nova  persuaded  the  vnceXeVvtdL 
spy,  that  the  Holy  Vugiii  ^o\3\^ 


J  nc  iiKjuisitors  and  their 
socrd.iry  liad  set  out  fcr  the 
mainlaiul.  Lorenzo  had  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  the  captives, 
and  was  preparing  for  his  ca- 
rousal, and  the  field  was  thus 
left  clear  for  Casanova's  opera- 
tions. As  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  Balbi  began  his  final 
attack  on  the  floor;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  piece  of  the  last 
plank  and  the  ceiling  fell  in, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  worker  himself.  Casanova 
now  took  the  stiletto,  and  leav- 
ing the  monk  with  his  com- 
panion, he  himself  passed  into 
the  upper  cell  to  reconnoitre. 
At  first  sight  he  perceived  that 
Count  Asquino  was  not  a  man 
fitted  for  making  perilous  exer- 
tions. On  being  told  how  the 
escape  was  to  be  effected,  the 
count,  who  was  seventy  years 
of  age,  replied  that  he  h^H  r»/* 
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myself  in  the  same  manner.  We 
then  dressed  in  our  vest  only, 
and  with  our  hats  on  our  heads, 
looked  through  the  opening  I 
had  made.  I  went  first  Not- 
withstanding the  mist,  every 
object  was  visible  enough. 
Kneeling  and  creeping,  I  thrust 
my  weapon  between  the  joints 
of  the  lead  plates;  holding  with 
one  hand  by  that,  and  with  the 
other  by  the  plank  on  which 
the  lead  plate  had  lain,  which 
I  had  removed,  I  raised  myself 
on  the  roof.  Balbi,  in  following 
me,  grasped  my  band  behind, 
so  I  resembled  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, which  must  draw  as  well 
as  carry ;  in  this  manner  I  had 
to  ascend  a  steep  and  slippery 
roof  side.  When  we  were  half- 
way up  this  dangerous  place, 
Balbi  desired  me  to  stop  a 
moment,  for  that  one  of  his 
bundles  had  fallen  off,  and  had 
probably  only  rolled  down  to  the 
gutter.  My  first  thought  was 
to  give  him  a  push  that  would 
send  him  after  it,  but  Heaven 
enabled  me  to  contain  myself; 
the  punishment  would  have 
fallen  upon  me  as  well  as  him, 
for  without  his  help  I  could  do 
nothing.  I  asked  if  the  bundle 
was  gone;  and  when  I  heard 
that  it  contained  his  black  gown, 
two  shirts,  and  a  manuscript,  I 
consoled  him  for  its  loss;  he 
sighed  and  followed  me,  still 
hiding  by  my  clothes. 

'After  I  had  climbed  over 
about  sixteen  lead  plates,  I 
reached  the  ridge  of  the  roof; 
I  set  myself  astride  on  it,  and 
the  monk  imitated  me.      Our 
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backs  were  turned  towards  the 
island  of  St.  Georgio  Maggiore, 
and  two  hundred  steps  before 
us  was  the  cupola  of  St.  Mark's, 
a  part  of  the  ducal  palace, 
wherein  the  chapel  of  the  Doge 
is  more  magnificent  than  any 
king's.  Here  we  took  off  our 
bundles.  He  placed  his  ropes 
between  his  legs;  but  on  laying 
his  hat  upon  them,  it  rolled 
down  the  roof  and  fell  into  the 
canal.  He  looked  on  this  as 
a  bad  omen,  and  complained 
that  he  had  now  lost  hat,  gown, 
shirts,  and  manuscript;  but  I 
remarked  to  him  that  it  was 
fortunate  the  hat  had  fallen  to 
the  right  and  not  to  the  left, 
for  otherwise  it  would  have 
alarmed  the  sentinel  in  the 
arsenal. 

'After  looking  about  me  a 
little,  I  bid  the  monk  remain 
quite  still  here  till  my  return, 
and  climbed  along  the  roof,  my 
dagger  in  my  hand.  I  crept 
in  this  manner  for  an  hour,  try- 
ing to  find  a  place  to  which  I 
might  fasten  my  rope  to  enable 
me  todescend;but  all  the  places 
I  looked  down  into  were  en- 
closed ones,  and  there  were 
insuperable  difficulties  in  getting 
to  the  canonica  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church ;  yet  every- 
thing must  be  attempted,  and  I 
must  hazard  it  without  allowing 
myself  to  think  too  long  on  the 
danger.  But  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  down  the  side  of  the 
roof  I  observed  a  dormer  win- 
dow, which  probably  led  to 
some  passage,  leading  to  t\\e 
c/weffing-places  not  wit\i\xi  \^e 
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limits  of  the  prisons,  and  I 
thought  I  should  find  some  of 
the  doors  going  out  of  it  open 
at  daybreak.  If  any  one  should 
meet  us,  and  take  us  for  state 
prisoners,  he  would  find,  I 
determined,  some  difficulty  in 
detaining  us.  With  this  con- 
sideration, with  one  leg  stretched 
out  towards  the  window,  I  let 
myself  gently  slide  down  till  I 
reached  the  little  roof  of  it  that 
ran  parallel  to  the  great  one, 
and  set  myself  upon  it.  I  then 
leaned  over,  and  by  feeling  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  window,  with 
small  round  panes  of  glass  cased 
in  lead,  behind  a  grating.  To 
penetrate  this  required  a  file, 
and  I  had  only  my  stiletto. 
Bitterly  disappointed,  and  in 
great  embarrassment,  I  seemed 
incapable  of  coming  to  a  deter- 
mination, when  the  clock  of 
St.  Mark's  striking  midnight 
awakened  my  fainting  resolu- 
tion. I  remembered  that  this 
sound  announced  the  begin- 
ning of  All  Saints*  Day :  when 
misfortune  drives  a  strong  mind 
to  devotion,  there  is  always  a 
little  superstition  mingled  with 
it ;  that  bell  aroused  me  to  ac- 
tion, and  promised  me  victory. 
Lying  on  my  stomach,  and 
stretching  over,  I  struck  vio- 
lently against  the  grating  with 
my  dagger  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
it  in.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
four  ot  the  wooden  squares  were 
broken,  and  my  hand  grasped 
the  wood-work;  the  panes  of 
glass  were  speedily  demolished, 
for  I  deeded  not  the  cutting  of 
^y  hand. 


*I  now  returned  to  the  top 
of  the  roof,  and  crept  back 
to  my  companion.  I  found 
him  in  a  dreadful  rage,  cursing 
me  for  having  left  him  two 
hours ;  he  at  last  *  thought  I 
must  have  fallen  over,  and  was 
about  to  return  to  his  prison. 
He  asked  me  what  were  my  in- 
tentions. "  You  will  soon  see,'*  I 
said ;  and  packing  our  bundles 
on  our  necks,  I  bid  him  follow 
me.  When  we  reached  the  roof 
of  the  window,  I  explained  to 
him  what  I  had  done,  and  what 
I  intended  to  do.  I  asked  his 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
getting  in  at  it  It  would  be 
easy  for  the  first  man,  as  the 
second  would  hold  the  rope; 
but  what  would  this  last  one  do? 
In  leaping  down  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  floor  he  might  break 
a  leg ;  for  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  space  between.  The  monk 
instantly  proposed  I  should  let 
him  down  first,  and  afterwards 
think  how  I  should  get  in  myselfl 
I  was  sufficiently  master  of  my- 
self to  conceal  my  indignation  at 
this  proposal,  and  to  proceed  to 
execute  his  wish.  I  tied  a  rope 
round  my  companion,  and  sit- 
ting astride  of  the  window  roof, 
let  him  down  to  the  window, 
telling  him  to  rest  on  his  elbows 
on  the  roof,  and  to  put  his  feet 
through  the  hole  I  had  made. 
I  then  lay  down  again  on  the 
roof,  and  told  him  to  be  satisfied 
that  I  would  hold  the  rope  fast 
'  Balbi  came  safely  down  upon 
I  the  floor,  untied  himself,  and  I 
1  drew  X\i^  TO^^  \».0«l  \o  Tafc\  \s»q1 
I  in  doitv^  l\iv&  1  iwixA  ^^X  ^^ 
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q)ace  from  the  window  to  the 
floor  was  ten  times  my  arm's 
length ;  it  was  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  jump  this.  Balbi  called 
to  me  to  throw  the  rope  to  him, 
bat  I  took  care  not  to  follow 
his  absurd  and  selfish  coimsel. 
I  now  determined  on  returning 
to  the  great  roof,  where  I  dis- 
covered a  cupola  at  a  place 
I  had  not  yet  been  ;  it  brought 
me  to  a  stage  laid  with  lead 
plates,  and  which  had  a  trap- 
door covered  with  two  fold- 
ing shutters.  I  found  here  a 
tub  full  of  fresh  lime,  building 
tools,  and  a  tolerably  long  lad- 
der ;  the  latter,  of  course, 
attracted  my  particular  atten- 
tion. I  tied  my  rope  round 
one  of  the  rings,  and  climbing 
np  the  roof  again,  drew  the 
ladder  after  me.  The  ladder 
I  must  contrive  to  put  in  at  the 
window,  and  it  was  twelve  times 
the  length  of  my  arm.  Now  I 
missed  the  help  of  the  monk. 
I  let  the  ladder  down  to  the 
gutter,  so  that  one  end  leaned 
against  the  window ;  the  other 
sux>d  in  the  gutter;  I  drew  it 
up  to  me  again  as  I  leaned 
over,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
the  end  in  at  the  window,  but 
in  vain ;  it  always  came  over 
the  roof ;  and  the  morning  might 
come  and  find  me  here,  and 
bring  Lorenzo  soon  after  it  I 
determined  to  slide  down  to 
the  gutter,  in  order  to  give  the 
ladder  the  right  direction.  This 
gutter  of  marble  yielded  me  a 
resting-place,  where  1  lay  at 
leDgth  on  it;  and  I  succeeded 
m  putting  the  ladder  a  foot  into 


the  window,  which  diminished 
its  weight  considerably.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  push  it  in 
two  feet  more;  I  then  should 
only  have  to  climb  back  to 
the  window  roof,  and  by  means 
of  the  line  draw  it  entirely  in. 
To  eflfect  this  I  was  compelled 
to  raise  myself  on  my  knees ; 
while  domg  so  they  slipped  off 
the  gutter,  and  I  lay  with  my 
whole  breast  and  elbows  upon 
it 

*I  exerted  all  my  strength 
to  draw  my  body  up  again,  and 
lay  myself  on  the  gutter.  I 
had  fortunately  no  trouble  with 
the  ladder;  it  was  now  three 
feet  in  the  window,  and  did  not 
move.  As  soon  as  I  found  that 
I  lay  firm,  I  endeavoured  to 
raise  my  right  knee  up  to  the 
level  of  the  gutter.  I  had  nearly 
succeeded,  when  the  eflfort  gave 
me  a  fit  of  the  cramp,  as  para- 
lyzing as  it  was  painful.  What 
a  moment!  I  lay  for  two 
minutes  motionless;  at  length 
the  pain  subsided,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  one  knee  after 
the  other  upon  the  marble  again ; 
I  rested  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
pushed  the  ladder  still  farther 
into  the  window.  Sufficiently 
experienced  in  the  laws  of 
equilibrium  by  this  adventure, 
I  returned  to  the  window  roof, 
and  drawing  the  ladder  entirely 
in,  my  companion  received  the 
end  of  it,  and  secured  it;  I  then 
threw  in  the  rope  and  bundle, 
and  soon  rejoined  him:  after 
ibnef  congratulations,!  ieVl  a\)OW\. 
to  examine  the  dark  and  naxio^ 
place  we  were  in. 
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*  We  came  to  a  grated  window, 
which  opened  on  my  raising  the 
latch,  and  we  entered  a  large 
hall;  we  felt  round  the  walls, 
and  met  with  a  table  surrounded 
by  arm-chairs.  I  at  length 
found  a  window,  opened  the 
sash  of  it,  and  looked  by  star- 
light down  a  fearful  depth ;  here 
was  no  descent  by  rope  prac- 
ticable. I  returned  to  the  place 
where  we  had  left  our  things, 
and  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair, 
where  I  was  seized  with  such  an 
invincible  desire  to  sleep,  that 
if  I  had  been  told  it  was  death 
I  should  have  welcomed  it ;  the 
feeling  was  indescribable.  At 
the  third  hour  the  noise  of  the 
monk  awoke  me;  he  said  my 
sleeping  at  such  a  time  and 
place  was  incomprehensible  ; 
but  nature  had  overcome  me. 
I,  however,  gained  a  little 
F.trcngth  by  my  rest. 

'I  said  as  I  arose  that  this 
was  no  prison,  and  that  there 
must  therefore  be  an  exit  some- 
where. I  searched  till  I  found 
the  large  iron  door,  and  opposite 
to  it  was  a  smaller  one  with  a 
keyhole;  I  put  my  stiletto  in- 
to it,  and  exclaimed,  "  Heaven 
grant  it  may  not  be  a  cup- 
board ! "  After  some  efforts 
the  lock  yielded,  and  we  entered 
a  small  room,  in  which  was  a 
table  with  a  key  upon  it;  I 
tried  it ;  it  opened,  and  I  found 
myself  in  cupboards  filled  with 
papers,  it  being  the  archive- 
chamber.  We  ascended  some 
steps,  and  passing  tlirough  a 
glass  door,  entered  the  chancery 
<?/■  tAe  Doge.      I   now   knew 


where  I  was,  and  as  in  letting 
ourselves  down  we  might  get 
into  a  labyrinth  of  small  courts,  I 
seized  an  instrument  with  which 
the  parchments  are  pierced  to 
affix  the  seals.     This  tool  I  bid 
Balbi  stick  into  the  chink  in  the 
door,  which   I  made  with  my 
bolt,  and  worked  it  about  on 
all   sides,   not  caring    for  the 
noise,  till  I  had  made  a  toler- 
able hole;  but  the  projecting 
splinters  threatened  to  tear  our 
skin  and  clothes,  and  it  was  five 
feet  from  the  floor  to  the  open- 
ing ;  for  I  had  chosen  the  place 
where  the  planks  were  thinnest 
I  drew  a  chair  to  it,  and  the 
monk  got  on  it;  he  stuck  his 
arms   and    head    through    the 
opening,  and  I  pushed  the  rest 
of  him  through  into  the  cham- 
ber, the  darkness  of  which  did 
not  alarm  me.     I  knew  where 
we  were,  and  threw  my  bundle 
through   to  him,   but  left  the 
rope  behind.     I  had  no  one  to 
aid   me,  on   which   account  I 
placed  a  chair  on  the  top  of 
two  others,  and  got  through  the 
aperture   as  far  as   my  loins; 
when   I   desired  Balbi  to  pull 
me  through  with  all  his  force, 
regardless  of  the  pain  the  lace- 
ration of  flesh  gave  me.    We 
hastened  down  two  flights  of 
steps,  and  arrived  at  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  royal  stairs    . 
as  they  are  called;  but  these, 
wide  as  a  town  gate,  were,  as 
well  as  those  beyond,  shut  with 
four  wide  doors ;  to  force  these 
would  have  required  a  petard 

*  1  sat  dowxv  >a^  "^si^x^  c^aJsci 
and  coWeel^d,  ^d  xOA  Vwsi 
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that   my  work    was    done,  and 
that  heaven  and  fortune  would 
achieve  the  rest  for  us.     "  To- 
day,"   I    continued,    "  is    All 
Saints*  Day,  and  to-morrow  All 
Souls',  and  it  is  not  likely  any- 
body should  come  here ;  if  any 
one  should  come  to  open  the 
doors,  I  will  rescue  myself,  and 
do  you    follow    me ;    if  none 
come,  I  will  remain  here  and 
die  of  hunger,  for  I  can  do  no 
more."      Balbi's  rage  and  des- 
peration knew  no  bounds ;  but 
I  kept  my  temper,  and  began 
to  dress  myself  completely.     If 
Balbi  looked  like  a  peasant,  his 
dress  at  least  was  not  in  shreds 
and  bloody  like  mine.     I  drew 
off  my  stockings,  and  found  on 
each    foot    large    wounds,  for 
vhich  I  was  indebted  to  the 
gutter  and  lead  plates;  I  tore 
my  handkerchief,  and  fastened 
the  bandages  with  thread  which 
I  had  about,  me.     I  put  on  my 
silk  dresSy  which  was  ill-assorted 
with  the  weather,  arranged  ray 
hair,  and  put'  on  a  shirt  with 
lace  ruffles,  and  silk  stockings, 
and  tossed  my  old  clothes  into  a 
chair.     I  now  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rake.      I  threw  my 
handsome  cloak  on  the  monk's 
shoulders,  and  the  fellow  looked 
as  if  he  had  stolen  it     I  now 
approached  a  window,  and,  as  I 
kuned  some  two  years  after- 
wards in   Paris,  some  loiterer 
below,  who  saw  me,  informed 
the  keeper  of  the  palace  of  it, 
who,  fearing  that  he  had  locked 
some  one  in  'by  mistake,  came 
to  release  us.     I  heard  the  noise 
cf  steps  coming  up  the  stairs, 


and  looking  through  a  chink, 
saw  only  one  man,  with  some 
keys  in  his  hand.  I  commanded 
Balbi  to  observe  the  strictest 
silence,  and  hiding  my  stiletto 
imder  my  clothes,  placed  myself 
close  to  the  door,  so  that  I 
needed  only  one  step  to  reach 
the  stairs.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  the  old  man  was  so  aston- 
ished at  my  appearance,  that  I 
was  able  silently  and  quickly 
to  pass  by  him,  the  monk  fol- 
lowing me.  Assuming  then  a 
sedate  pace,  I  took  the  direc- 
tion to  the  great  staircase ;  Balbi 
wanted  to  go  to  the  church  to 
the  right,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sanctuary,  forgetting  that  in 
Venice  there  was  no  sanctuary 
against  state  crimes  and  capital 
offences ;  but  at  last  he  followed 
me. 

*  I  did  not  expect  security  in 
Venice.  I  knew  I  could  not 
be  safe  till  I  had  passed  the 
frontiers;  I  stood  now  before 
the  royal  door  of  the  ducal 
palace ;  but  without  looking  at 
any  one,  which  was  the  best 
way  to  avoid  being  looked  at, 
I  crossed  the  Piazzetta,  and 
reaching  the  canal,  entered  the 
first  gondola  I  found  there.  I 
cast  a  look  behind  us,  and  saw 
no  gondola  in  pursuit  of  us.  I 
rejoiced  in  the  fine  day,  which 
was  as  glorious  as  could  be 
wished,  shining  with  the  first 
rays  of  an  incomparable  sun- 
shine. Reflecting  on  the  dan- 
gers of  the  past,  on  the  p\ac^ 
where  I  had  spent  the  piecedVtij 
day,  and  on  all  the  (oTtuT\a.\.eVf- 
concurring  events  which  had  ^o 
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favoured  me,  gratitude  filled 
my  soul  and  I  raised  in  silence 
niv  thanks  for  the  mercy  of 
God.  Overcome  by  the  variety 
of  emotions,  I  burst  into  tears, 
which  relieved  my  heart  from 
the  oppression  of  a  joy  that 
seemed  ready  to  burst  it* 

Such  is  the  record  of  one  of  \ 
the  most  remarkable  escapes  j 
from    prison    ever    attempted,  j 


But  although  out  of  prison, 
Casanova  was  not  free  from 
danger,  and  many  days,  spent 
in  weary  wanderings  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  recap- 
ture, elapsed  ere  he  successfully 
gained  the  Venetian  frontier, 
and  with  a  joyful  heart  crossed 
the  border  line  and  found  him- 
self in  safety. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TKO  BROTHERS  DURING 
THE  AMERICAN   WAR  OF   INDEPENDENCE. 


Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  War  of  Independ- 
ence, Sir  John  Johnson  made  a 
sudden  incursion  into  the  Mo- 
hawk valley — where  he  once 
held  large  possessions — with  a 
force  composed  of  Europeans 
and  Indians.  He  penetrated 
the  country  by  the  way  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  Crown  Point,  and 
thence  through  the  woods  to  the 
Sacondaga  river.  He  divided 
his  force  into  t^'O  detachments, 
himself  leading  one  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Johnstown.  The  other 
detachment  was  sent  through  a 
more  eastern  settlement,  to  strike 
the  Mohawk  river  at,  or  below. 
Tripe's  Hill.  From  thence  it  was 
directed  to  sweep  up  the  river, 
through  the  ancient  Dutch  vil- 
lage of  Caughnawaga,  to  the 
Cayadutta  Creek,  and  there 
unite  with  Sir  John.  The  old 
Dutch  village  was  surprised 
ia  the  night,  and  many  of  its 
^Aab/tants     taken    prisoners, 


among  others  a  family  of  Dutch 
descent,  of  great  wealth  and  re- 
^spectability,  named  Sammons, 
— an  old  man,  and  his  two  sons 
Jacob  and  Frederick. 

The  old  Dutchman,  however, 
was  soon  after  released,  but  his 
two  sons,  with  about  forty  other 
captives,  were  sent  to  the  for- 
tress of  Chamblee.  On  the 
day  after  their  arrival,  Jacob 
Sammons,  having  taken  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  garrison 
and  facilities  of  escape,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  inducing 
his  fellow-prisoners  to  rise  upon 
the  guard  and  obtain  their  free- 
dom. The  garrison  was  weak 
in  number,  and  the  sentinels 
less  vigilant  than  is  usual  among 
good  soldiers.  The  prison  doors 
were  open  once  a  day,  when 
the  prisoners  were  visited  by 
the  proper  officer,  with  four  or 
five  soldiers.  Jacob  had  ob- 
served 'WVvw^  lik^  «rcD&  ofl  ^<t 
guards  wei^  sXatOL^dVci^^  '^^a^ 
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iDd  his  plan  was,  that  some  of 
he  prisoners  shoiUd  arrest,  ^nd 
lisaim  the  visiting  guard  at  the 
)peniiig  of  the  door,  while  the 
«sidue  were  to  rush  forth,  seize 
he  anns,  and  fight  their  way 
nt  The  proposition  was  ac- 
rcdcd  to  by  his  brother  Frede- 
ick,  and  another  man  named 
i'^an  Shuyck,  but  was  considered 
W)  daring  by  the  great  body  of 
ht  prisoners  to  be  undertaken, 
[t  was  therefore  abandoned,  and 
[he  brothers  sought  afterwards 
snly  a  chance  of  escaping  by 
iiemselves.  Within  three  days 
thedesired  opportunity  occurred, 
riz.  on  the  13th  of  June. 

The  prisoners  were  supplied 
fith  an  allowance  of-  spruce 
beer,  for  which  two  of  their 
number  were  detached  daily  to 
iving  the  cask  from  a  brew- 
liouse,  under  a  guard  of  five 
nen  with  fixed  bayonets.  Hav- 
ng  reason  to  supp>ose  that  the 
irms  of  the  guards,  though 
rharged,  were  not  primed,  the 
siothers  so  contrived  matters 
IS  to  be  taken  together  to  the 
inrewery  on  the  day  mentioned, 
vith  an  understanding  that,  at 
I  given  point,  they  were  to  dart 
imi  the  guard,  and  run  for  their 
lives, — beheving  that  in  the  con- 
linion  of  the  moment,  and  the 
Iday  consequent  upon  priming 
their  muskets  by  the  guards, 
they  would  be  able  to  escape 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of 
nmsket-shot  The  project  was 
boldly  executed.     At  the  con- 


with  great  fleetness.  The  alarm 
was  given,  and  the  whole  gar- 
rison was  soon  after  them  in 
hot  pursuit  Unfortunately  for 
Jacob,  he  fell  into  a  ditch  and 
sprained  his  ankle.  Perceiving 
the  accident,  Frederick  turned 
to  his  assistance ;  but  the  other 
generously  admonished  him  to 
secure  his  own  flight  if  possible, 
and  leave  him  to  the  chances 
of  war.  Recovering  from  his 
fall,  and  regardless  of  the  ac- 
cident, Jacob  sprang  forward 
again  with  as  much  expedition 
as  possible ;  but  finding  that  his 
lameness  impeded  his  progress, 
he  plunged  into  a  thick  clump 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  hide  him- 
self between  two  logs  before 
the  pursuers  came  up.  Twenty 
or  thirty  shots  had  previously 
been  fired  upon  them,  but  with- 
out eflfect  Probably,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  smoke  of  their 
fire,  the  guards  had  not  ob- 
served Jacob  when  he  threw 
himself  into  the  thicket,  and 
supposing  that  like  his  brother 
he  had  passed  roimd  it,  they 
followed  on  until  they  were 
fairly  distanced  by  Frederick, 
of  whom  they  lost  sight  and 
trace.  They  returned  in  about 
half  an  hour,  halting  by  the 
bushes  in  which  the  other  fugi- 
tive was  sheltered,  and  so  near 
that  he  could  distinctly  hear 
their  conversation.  The  officer 
in  command  was  Captain  Steele. 
On  calling  his  men  togelVvet, 


certed   moment   the  brothers   some  were  swearing,  and  olVvctft 
ipnog  £x}m  their  conductors,    laughing,  at  the  race  and  \iie 
*/  darted  across  the  /?/a/xi/ speed  of  the  aong-leggedDuXjcYi- 
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men/  as  they  called  the  flying 
prisoners.  The  pursuit  being 
abandoned,  the  guards  returned 
to  the  fort 

The  brothers  had  agreed,  in 
case  of  separation,  to  meet  at 
a  certain  spot  at  ten  o'clock 
that  night.  Of  course  Jacob 
lay  ensconced  in  the  bushes 
until  night  had  dropped  her 
sable  curtain,  and  until  he 
supposed  the  hour  had  arrived, 
when  he  sallied  forth,  according 
to  the  antecedent  understand- 
ing. But  time  did  not  move 
so  rapidly  on  that  evening  as 
he  supposed.  He  waited  at 
the  spot  agreed  on,  and  called 
aloud  for  Frederick,  until  he 
despaired  of  meeting  him,  and 
prudence  forbade  his  remaining 
any  longer.  It  subsequently 
appeared  that  he  was  too  early 
on  the  ground,  and  that  Frede- 
rick had  made  good  his  appoint- 
ment 

Following  the  bank  of  the 
Sorel,  Jacob  passed  Fort  St. 
John,  soon  after  day-break  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th.  His 
purpose  was  to  swim  the  river 
at  that  place,  and  pursue  his 
course  homeward  through  the 
wilderness,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain ;  but  just 
as  he  was  preparing  to  enter 
the  water,  he  descried  a  boat 
approaching  from  below,  filled 
with  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  already 
within  t\*'enty  rods.  Conceal- 
ing himself  again  in  the  woods, 
he  resumed  his  journey  after 
tAe/r  departure,  but  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  two  or 


three  miles,  before  he  came 
upon  a  party  of  several  hundred 
men  engaged  in  getting  out 
timber  for  the  public  works  at 
the  fort  To  avoid  these  he 
was  obliged  to  describe  a  wide 
circuit,  in  the  course  of  which, 
at  about  twelve  o'clock,  he  came 
to  a  small  clearing.  Within 
the  enclosure  was  a  house,  and 
in  the  field  a  man  and  a  boy 
were  hoeing  potatoes.  They 
were  at  that  moment  called  to 
dinner,  and  supposing  them  to 
be  French,  who  he  had  heard 
were  rather  friendly  to  the 
American  cause  than  otherwise, 
incited  also  by  hunger  and 
fatigue,  he  made  bold  to  pre- 
sent himself,  trusting  that  he 
might  be  invited  to  partake  of 
their  hospitality.  But  instead 
of  a  friend  he  found  an  enemy. 
On  making  known  his  character 
he  was  roughly  received.  *It 
is  by  such  villains  as  you  are,' 
replied  the  forester,  •  that  I  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Lake  Champ- 
lain.*  The  rebels,  he  added, 
had  robbed  him  of  all  he 
possessed,  and  he  would  now 
deliver  his  self-invited  guest  to 
the  guard,  which  he  said  was 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  Sammons  promptly  re- 
plied that  that  was  more  than 
he  should  da  The  refugee 
then  said  he  would  go  for  the 
guard  himself,  to  which  Sam- 
mons rejoined  that  he  might 
act  as  he  pleased,  but  that  all 
the  men  in  Canada  should  not 
again  make  him  a  prisoner. 
The  inaiv  x^tvcwM^ti  t^sxtorA. 
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and  resumed  his  work,  while 
his  more  compassionate  wife 
gave  Jacob  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk,  which  he  ate  sitting  on 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  to 
guard  against  surprise.  While 
in  the  house  he  saw  a  musket, 
powder-hom,  and  bullet-pouch 
hanging  against  the  wall,  of 
which  he  determined  if  possible 
to  possess  himself,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  procure  food  during 
the  long  and  solitary  march 
before  him.  On  retiring,  there- 
fore, he  travelled  only  far  enough 
into  the  woods  for  concealment, 
returning  to  the  woodman's 
house  in  the  evening,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  musket 
and  ammunition.  But  he  was 
again  beset  by  imminent  peril. 
Very  soon  after  he  entered  the 
house  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing voices  was  heard,  and  he 
took  to  the  rude  chamber  for 
security,  where  he  lay  flat  upon 
the  irregular  floor ;  and  looking 
through  the  interstices,  saw 
eleven  soldiers  enter,  who  it 
soon  appeared  came  for  milk. 
His  situation  was  now  exceed- 
ingly critical.  The  churlish 
proprietor  might  inform  against 
him,  or  a  single  movement  be- 
tray him.  But  neither  circum- 
stance occurred.  The  unwel- 
come visitors  departed  in  due 
time,  and  the  family  all  retired 
to  bed,  excepting  the  wife,  who, 
as  Jacob  descended  from  the 
chamber,  refreshed  him  with 
another  bowl  of  bread  and  milk. 
The  good  woman  now  earnestly 
entreated  her  guest  to  surrender 
himself  and  join  the  r^coks  of  I 


the  king,  assuring  him  that  his 
majesty  must  certainly  conquer 
in  the  end,  in  which  case  the 
rebels  would  lose  all  their  pro- 
perty, and  many  of  them  be 
hanged  into  the  bargain.  But 
to  such  a  proposition  he  of 
course  would  not  listen.  Find- 
ing all  her  efforts  to  convert  a 
rebel  into  a  royalist  fruitless,  she 
then  told  him  that  if  he  would 
secrete  himself  two  days  longer 
in  the  woods,  she  would  furnish 
him  with  some  provisions,  for  a 
supply  of  which  her  husband 
was  going  to  the  fort  the  next 
day,  and  she  would  likewise 
endeavour  to  provide  him  with 
a  pair  of  shoes.  Disinclined  to 
linger  so  long  in  the  country  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  British  outpost, 
however,  he  took  his  departure 
forthwith.  But  such  had  been 
the  kindness  of  the  good  woman, 
that  he  had  it  not  in  his  heart 
to  seize  upon  her  husband's 
arms,  and  he  left  this  wild 
scene  of  rustic  hospitality  with- 
out supplies,  or  the  means  of 
procuring  them. 

Arriving  once  more  at  the 
water's  edge,  at  the  lower  end 
of  Lake  Champlain,  he  came 
upon  a  hut,  within  which,  on 
cautiously  approaching  it  for 
reconnaissance,  he  discovered 
a  party  of  soldiers  all  sound 
asleep.  Their  canoe  was  moored 
by  the  shore,  into  which  he 
sprang,  and  paddled  himself  up 
the  lake,  under  the  most  en- 
couraging prospect  of  a  speedy 
and  comparatively  easy  voyage 
to  its  head,  whence  his  ittocn 
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horiie  would  be  ur.jucudcd  with 
e;:her  difticulty  or  danger.  But 
his  pleasing  anticipations  were 
cxtineriished  on  the  night  follow- 
xRj.  as  he  approached  the  He 
aux  Xoix,  where  he  descried  a 
for.incation,  and  the  glitter  of 
bavonets  bnstlin^  in  the  air,  as 
the  moonbe.ims  played  upon 
the  burnished  arms  of  the  sen- 
tinels, who  were  pacing  their 
tedious  rounds.  The  lake  being 
ver>-  narrow  at  this  point,  and 
perceiving  that  both  sides  were 
fortified,  he  thought  the  attempt 
to  shoot  his  canoe  through  be- 
tween them,  rather  too  hazardous 
an  experiment.  His  only  course, 
therefore,  was  to  run  ashore  and 
resume  his  travels  on  foot.  Nor 
on  landing  was  his  case  in 
any  respect  enviable.  Without 
shoes,  without  food,  and  with- 
out the  means  of  obtaining 
either,  a  long  journey  before 
him  through  a  deep  and  track- 
less wilderness,  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  his  mind  was  not 
cheered  by  the  most  agreeable 
anticipations.  But  without  paus- 
ing to  indulge  unnecessarily  his 
thick-coming  fancies,  he  com- 
menced his  solitary  journey, 
directing  his  course  along  the 
eastern  lake  shore  toward  Al- 
bany. 

During   the   first   four   days 

of   his    progress   he  subsisted 

entirely  upon  the  bark  of  the 

birch,  chewing  the  twigs  as  he 

went.    On  the  fourth  day,  while 

resting  by  a  brook,  he  heard  a 

nppIJng  of  the  water,  caused 

i>y  the  fish  as  they  were  stem- 

^olng  its  current  He  succeeded 


1 


in  catching  a  few  of  these  ^  but 
having  no  means  of  striking  a 
fire,  after  devouring  one  of  them 
raw,  the  others  were  thrown 
away.  His  feet  were  by  this 
time  cruelly  cut,  bruised,  and 
torn  by  thorns,  briars,  and 
stones;  and  while  he  could 
scarcely  proceed  by  reason  of 
their  soreness,  hunger  and  bt 
tigue  united  to  retard  his  cheer- 
less march.  On  the  fifth  day 
his  miseries  were  augmented 
by  the  hungry  swarms  of  mus- 
quitoes,  which  settled  upon  him 
in  clouds  while  traversing  a 
swamp.  On  the  same  day  he 
fell  upon  the  nest  of  a  black 
duck,  the  duck  sitting  quiedj 
upon  her  eggs  until  he  came 
up  and  caught  her.  The  bird 
was  no  sooner  deprived  of  her 
life  and  her  feathers,  than  he  de- 
voured the  whole,  including  the 
head  and  feet  The  eggs  were 
nine  in  number,  which  Sanunons 
took  with  him ;  but  on  opening 
one,  he  found  a  little  hsdf-de- 
veloped  duckling  already  alive. 
Against  such  food  his  stomach 
revolted,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
throw  the  eggs  away.  On  the 
tenth  day  he  came  to  a  small 
lake.  His  feet  were  now  in  such 
horrible  state  that  he  could 
scarcely  crawl  along.  Finding 
a  miti^tion  of  pain  by  bathing 
them  m  water,  he  plunged  his 
feet  into  the  lake,  and  lay  down 
upon  its  margin.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  though  he  could 
never  rise  upon  his  feet  again. 
Woiti  do^m    by    hunger   and 
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wOdemess,  with  no  eye  to  pity, 
and  no  human  arm  to  protect, 
he  felt  as  though  he  must  re- 
main in  that  spot,  until  it  should 
please  God,  in  His  goodness, 
to  quench  the  dim  spark  of  life 
that  remained.  Still  he  was 
comforted  in  some  measure  by 
Ae  thought,  that  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Being  without  whose 
knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground. 

Refreshed  at  length,  though 
to  a  trifling  degree,  he  resumed 
his  weary  way,  when,  on  raising 
his  right  leg  over  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  he  was  bitten  in 
the  calf  by  a  rattlesnake.  Quick 
as  a  flash,  with  his  pocket-knife 
he  made  an  incision  in  his  leg, 
xemoving  the  wounded  flesh  to 
a  greater  depth  than  the  fangs 
of  the  reptile  had  penetrated. 
His  next  business  was  to  kill 
the  venomous  reptile  and  dress 
it  for  eating,  thus  appropriating 
the  enemy  that  had  sought  to 
take  his  life,  to  its  prolongation. 
His  first  meal  was  made  from 
tiie  heart  and  fiat  of  the  serpent. 
FecHng  somewhat  strengthened 
by  the  repast,  and  finding,  more- 
over,  that  he  could  not  travel 
further  in  his  present  condition, 
he  determined  to  remain  where 
he  was  for  a  few  days,  and  by 
lepose,  and  feeding  upon  the 
body  of  the  snake,  recruit  his 
strength.  Discovering  also  a 
dry  fungus  upon  the  tnmk  of 
a  maple-tree,  he  succeeded  in 
striking  a  fire,  by  which  his 
comforts    were    essentially  j'n- 


knees  to  gather  fuel,  and  on 
the  third  day  he  was  yet  in  such 
a  state  of  exhaustion  as  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  proceed.  Sup- 
posing that  death  was  inevitable 
and  very  near,  he  crawled  to 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  upon  the 
bark  of  which  he  commenced 
cutting  his  name,  in  expecta- 
tion that  he  should  leave  his 
bones  there,  and  in  the  hope 
that  in  some  way,  by  the  aid 
of  the  inscription,  his  family 
might  ultimately  be  apprised  of 
his  fate.  While  engaged  in  this 
sad  work,  a  throng  of  painful 
thoughts  crowded  upon  his  mind, 
the  tears  involuntarily  stole  down 
his  cheeks,  and  before  he  had 
completed  the  melancholy  task 
he  fell  asleep. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  re- 
sidence at  this  place  he  began 
to  gain  strength,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  serpent  yet  remained,  he 
determined  upon  another  effort 
to  resume  his  journey.  But 
he  could  not  do  so  without  de- 
vising some  substitute  for  shoes. 
For  this  purpose  he  cut  up 
his  hat  and  waistcoat,  binding 
them  upon  his  feet,  and  thus 
he  hobbled  along.  On  the  fol- 
lowing night,  while  lying  in  the 
woods,  he  became  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  he 
was  not  far  distant  from  a  human 
habitation.  He  had  seen  no 
indications  of  proximity  to  the 
abode  of  man,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  so  confident  of 
the  fact,  that  he  wept  for  joy. 
Buoyed   up   and   strengftvetvcd^ 


cnsdsed,    Still  he  tras  obliged  I  by  Ms  impression,  he  lesMm^di 
9  creep  upon  his  hands  and  j  his  journey   on   the  toVLoVuvfe 
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morning,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
it  being  the  28th  of  June,  he 
reached  a  house  in  the  to^Ti 
of  Pittsford,  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  now  forming  the 
State  of  Vermont  He  remained 
there  for  several  days,  both  to 
recruit  his  health,  and  if  pos- 
sible, to  gain  intelligence  of  his 
brother.  But  no  tidings  came ; 
and  as  he  knew  Frederick  to 
be  a  capital  woodsman,  he  of 
course  concluded  that  sickness, 
death,  or  re-capture  must  have 
interrupted  his  jouniey.  Pro- 
curing a  conveyance  at  Pitts- 
ford,  Jacob  travelled  to  Albany, 
and  thence  to  Schenectady, 
where  he  had  the  happiness  of 
finding  his  wife  and  family. 

Not  less  interesting,  or  marked 
by  fewer  vicissitudes,  were  the 
adventures  of  Jacob's  brother 
Frederick.  The  flight  from  the 
fort  at  Chamblee  was  made  just 
before  sunset,  which  accounts 
for  the  chase  having  been  aban- 
doned so  soon.  On  entering 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  Frederick 
encountered  a  party  of  Indians 
returning  to  the  fort  from  fatigue 
duty.  Perceiving  that  he  was  a 
fugitive,  they  fired,  and  called 
out,  *  We  have  got  him  !  *  In 
this  opinion,  however,  they  were 
mistaken  ;  for  although  he  had 
run  close  upon  them  before  per- 
ceiving them,  yet,  being  swift  of 
foot,  by  turning  a  short  comer 
and  increasing  his  speed,  in  ten 
minutes  he  was  entirely  clear  of 
the  party.  He  then  sat  down 
to  rest,  the  blood  gushing  from 
Ajs  nose  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  to   which    his   physical 


powers  had  been  taxed.  At 
the  time  appointed  he  also  had 
repaired  to  the  point  which,  at 
his  separation  from  Jacob,  had 
been  agreed  upon  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  The  moon  shone 
brightly,  and  he  called  loud 
and  often  for  his  brother, — so 
loud,  indeed,  that  the  guard  was 
turned  out  in  consequence.  His 
anxiety  was  very  great  for  his 
brother's  safety;  but  in  ignor- 
ance of  his  situation,  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  to  his  own. 
He  determined,  however,  to  ap- 
proach the  fort, — as  near  to  it,  at 
least,  as  he  could  venture ;  and 
in  the  event  of  meeting  any  one, 
disguise  his  own  character  by 
inquiring  whether  the  rebels  had 
been  taken.  But  a  flash  from 
the  sentineFs  musket,  the  report 
and  the  noise  of  a  second  pur- 
suit, compelled  him  to  change 
the  direction  of  his  march,  and 
proceed  again  with  all  possible 
speed.  It  had  been  determined 
by  the  brothers  to  cross  the 
Sorel,  and  return  to  the  east 
side  of  the  river  and  lake ;  but 
there  was  a  misunderstanding 
between  them  as  to  the  point 
of  crossing  the  river — whether 
above  or  below  the  fort  Hence 
their  failure  of  meeting.  Frede- 
rick repaired  to  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  designated  place 
of  crossing,  below  the  fort,  where 
he  lingered  for  his  brother  until 
near  morning.  At  length,  hav- 
ing found  a  boat,  he  crossed 
over  to  the  eastern  shore,  and 
landed  just  at  the  cock-crowing. 
He  pioceed'td  ^vt^c'Ci^  \a  >^ 
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rhanticleer  had  raised  his  voice, 
>Qt  found  not  a  fowl  on  the  pre- 
mises. The  sheep  looked  too 
poor  by  the  dim  twilight  to 
sen'e  his  purpose  of  food ;  but 
a  bullock  presenting  a  more 
favourable  appearance,  Frede- 
rick succeeded  in  cutting  the 
unsuspecting  animal's  throat, 
and  severing  one  of  the  hind- 
quarters from  the  carcase,  he 
shouldered  and  marched  off 
with  it  directly  into  the  forest 
Having  proceeded  to  a  safe  and 
convenient  distance,  he  stopped 
to  dress  his  beef,  cutting  off 
iriiat  he  supposed  would  be 
suiiicient  for  the  journey,  and 
fanning  a  knapsack  from  the 
dun  by  the  aid  of  bark  peeled 
from  the  moose-wood. 

Resuming  his  journey,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  a  French 
£unily,  within  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles.  Here  he  made 
bold  to  enter,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  bread  and  salt,  and 
io  the  hope  also  of  obtaining  a 
gun  and  ammunition.  But  he 
could  neither  obtain  provisions, 
nor  make  the  people  understand 
a  word  he  uttered.  He  found 
means,  however,  to  prepare  some 
tinder,  with  which  he  re-entered 
the  woods,  and  hastened  forward 
in  a  southern  direction  until  he 
ascertained,  by  the  firing  of  the 
evening  guns,  that  he  had  passed 
St  John's.  Haltmg  for  thenight, 
he  struck  a  light;  and  having 
kindled  a  fire,  occupied  himself 
until  morning  in  drying  and 
anoking  his  bee{  cutting  it  into 
slices  /or  that  purpose.  His 
knapsack  of  raw  bide  was  cured 


by  the  same  process.  Thus 
prepared,  he  proceeded  onward 
without  interruption  or  adven- 
ture until  the  third  day,  when 
he  killed  a  fa^vn  and  secured  the 
venison.  He  crossed  the  Win- 
ooski,  or  Onion  river,  on  the 
next  day;  and  having  discovered 
a  man's  name  carved  upon  a 
tree,  together  with  the  distance 
from  the  lake  (Champlain),  eight 
miles,  he  bent  his  course  for 
its  shores,  where  he  found  a 
canoe  with  paddles.  There  was 
now  a  prospect  of  lessening 
the  fatigue  of  his  journey ;  but 
his  canoe  had  scarce  begun  to 
dance  upon  the  waters  ere  it 
parted  asunder,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  hasten  ashore  and 
continue  his  march  by  land. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventh 
day,  and  when,  as  he  supposed, 
he  was  within  two  days'  travel 
of  a  settlement,  he  kindled  his 
fire,  and  lay  down  to  rest  in 
fine  health  and  spirits ;  but  ere 
the  dawn  of  day  he  awoke  with 
racking  pains,  which  proved  to 
be  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  A 
drenching  rain  came  on,  con- 
tinuing three  days,  during  which 
time  he  lay  helpless,  in  dread- 
ful agony,  without  fire  or  shelter, 
or  sustenance  of  any  kind  On 
the  fourth  day,  his  pain  having 
abated,  he  attempted  to  eat  a 
morsel,  but  his  provisions  had 
become  too  offensive  to  be 
swallowed.  His  thirst  being 
intense,  he  fortunately  dis- 
covered a  pond  of  water  near 
iby,  to  which  he  crawled,  ll  '^jas 
a  stagnant  pool,  swarmm^  V\^ 
frogs,  —  another    proYvd^Ti\ia\ 
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circumstance,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  served  him  for  food.  Too 
weak,  however,  to  strike  a  light, 
he  was  compelled  to  devour 
them  raw,  and  without  dressing 
of  any  kind.  Unable  to  pro- 
ceed, he  lay  in  this  wretched 
condition  fourteen  days.  Sup- 
posing that  he  should  die  there, 
he  succeeded  in  hanging  his  hat 
upon  a  pole,  with  a  few  papers, 
in  order  that  if  discovered  his  fate 
might  be  known.  He  was  lying 
upon  a  high  bluff,  in  full  view 
of  the  lake,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance therefrom.  The  hat  thus 
elevated  sensed  as  a  signal,  which 
saved  his  life.  A  vessel  sailing 
past  descried  the  hat,  and  sent 
a  luvit  ashore  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  The  boatmen  discovered 
the  body  of  a  man,  yet  living, 
but  senseless  and  speechless, 
and  transferred  him  to  the  ves- 
sel, l^y  the  aid  of  medical 
attendance  he  was  slowly  re- 
stored to  his  reason,  and  having 
inl'ormed  the  captain  who  he 
^.is,  had  the  rather  uncomfort- 
able satisfaction  of  learning  that 
ho  was  on  baird  an  enemy's 
\\\\\\  and  at  that  moment  lying 
at  I'rown  Point.  Here  he  re- 
n\;uned  sixteen  days,  in  the 
c\>ursc  of  which  time  he  had 
tlio  gratification  to  hear,  from 
a  |x\riy  ol  Tories  coming  from 
the  settlements,  that  his  brother 
lacob  had  arrived  safe  at 
Schenectady,  and  joined  his 
family.  He  was  also  apprised 
of  Jacob's  suflerings,  and  of  the 
hnc  of  the  scr]}cnt  which  took 
p/acv  near  Otter  Creek,  close 
"  the  place  where  he  had  him- 


self  been  so  long  sick.  The 
brothers  were  therefore  near 
together  at  the  time  of  thdr 
greatest  peril  and  endurance. 

Frederick's  recovery  was  very 
slow.  Before  he  was  able  to 
walk  he  was  taken  to  St.  John% 
and  thence,  partly  on  a  wheel- 
barrow and  partly  in  a  calash, 
carried  back  to  his  old  quar- 
ters at  Chamblee,  experiencing 
much  rough  usage  by  the  way. 
On  arriving  at  the  fortress,  the 
guards  saluted  him  by  the  title 
of  *  Captain  Lightfoot,'  and  there 
was  great  joy  at  his  re-capture. 
It  was  now  about  the  ist  of 
August  As  soon  as  his  health 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
bear  it,  he  was  heavily  ironed, 
and  kept  in  dose  confinement 
at  that  place  until  October  1781 
— ^fourteen  months,  without  once 
beholding  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Between  St  John's  and  Cham- 
blee he  had  been  met  by  a 
British  officer  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  and  by  whom 
he  was  informed  that  severe 
treatment  would  be  his  portion. 
Compassionating  his  situation, 
however,  the  officer  slipped  a 
guinea  and  a  couple  of  doUars 
into  his  hands,  and  they  moved 
on. 

No  other  prisoners  were  in 
irons  at  Chamblee,  and  all  but 
Sammons  were  taken  upon  the 
parade-ground  twice  a  week,  for 
the  benefit  of  fresh  air.  The 
irons  were  so  heavy  and  so 
tight  as  to  wear  into  the  flesh 
of  his  legs ;  and  so  incensed 
was  CapXaoxv  ^\.«^^  >^<t  ^^«2^ 
oC  the  324  le^saaesiV^'^X.  ^Msar 
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manding  the  garrison  at  Cham- 
blee,  at  the  escape  of  his 
prisoner,  that  he  would  not 
allow  the  surgeon  to  remove 
the  irons,  to  ckess  the  wounds 
of  which  they  were  the  cause, 
until  a  peremptory  order  was 
procured  for  that  purpose  from 
General  St  Leger,  who  was  then 
at  St  John's.'  The  humanity 
of  the  surgeon  prompted  this 
application  of  his  own  accord. 
Even  then,  however,  Steele 
would  only  allow  the  leg-bolts 
to  be  knod^ed  off,  still  keeping 
on  the  handcuffs.  The  dressing 
of  his  legs  was  a  severe  opera- 
tion. The  iron  had  eaten  to 
the  bone,  and  the  gangrened 
flesh  was  of  course  to  be  re- 
moved. One  of  the  legs  ulti- 
mately healed  up,  but  the  other 
was  never  afterwards  entirely 
weU. 

In  the  month  of  November 
1 781,  the  prisoners  were  trans- 
ferred from  Chamblee  to  an 
bland  in  the  St  Lawrence, 
called  at  that  time  Prison 
Island,  situated  in  the  rapids 
some  distance  above  Montreal 
Sammons  was  compelled  to 
travel  in  his  handcuffs,  but  the 
other  prisoners  were  not  thus 
encumbered.  There  were  about 
two  hundred  prisoners  on  the 
island,  all  of  whom  were  very 
closely  guarded  In  the  spring 
of  1783,  Sammons  organized  a 
conspiracy  with  nine  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  to  make  their 
escape  by  seizing  a  provision 
boat,  and  had  weU-nigh  effected 
their  object  Being  discovered ^ 
however,  their  purpose  was  Je- 


fcated,  and  Sammons,  as  the 
ringleader,  was  once  more 
placed  in  irons ;  but  at  the  end 
of  five  weeks  the  irons  were  re- 
moved, and  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  hut 

Impatient  of  such  protracted 
captivity,  Frederick  was  still 
bent  on  escape,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  induced  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  by  the  name  of 
M*Mullen,  to  join  him  in  the 
daring  exploit  of  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  plunge  into  the 
river,  and  taking  their  chance 
of  swimming  to  the  shore.  A 
fevourable  moment  for  attempt- 
ing  the  bold  adventure  was 
afforded  on  the  17  th  of  August 
The  prisoners  having,  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  been  allowed 
to  walk  to  the  foot  of  the  island, 
but  around  the  whole  of  which 
a  chain  of  sentinels  was  ex- 
tended, Sammons  and  M'Mul- 
len,  without  having  conferred 
with  any  one  else,  watching  an 
opportunity  when  the  nearest 
sentinel  turned  his  back  upon 
them,  quietly  glided  down  be- 
neath a  shelving  rock,  and 
plimged  into  the  stream,  each 
holding  up  and  waving  a  hand 
in  token  of  farewell  to  their 
fellow-prisoners,  as  the  surge 
swept  them  rapidly  down  the 
stream.  The  sentinel  was  dis^ 
tant  about  six  rods  when  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  river, 
and  did  not  discover  their  escape 
until  they  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  molestation  he  could 
oifer  them.  Three  quaileis  oi 
a  mfJe  below  the  isVaxid,  liv^ 
rapids  were  such  as  to  Vita^e 
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?v;«i   :^c  -:r^*    -^^5  cfecied  by  boldly  entering 

-:  ..-■ijr-s:      T:  i    i  *r:%i5e,  and  rummaging  an  old 

:  _-    :1   -■;:    lii.'s  irork-basket     The  good 

:    vi   ;^.   T.;:;    -i :---!::.  frightened  at  the  ap- 

-N  -:  -  ;     _■    jrg    T«:i.ri7.ce  of  die  %-isitors,  ran  out 

* ;     i : : :  f . :  :c:r-    ::j:i  £irn:ei  the  \nll3ge,  the  in- 

-:    fi:ji-r-i-i  Ji    i-ir.riziscx  which  were  French. 

-J : .  7  -  J  rsicr- —    I"  "Jr.;  =:.e:Lnt:me  they  searched 

tor  pro\isions,  fire- 
^  2^.:  azimunition,  but  found 


-  -   J.         -•    ■%--£: 


.   .     .    ' 


^  I*  "^  ■    ^ ■*•  • 


=  :z;  cf  u-.e  latter,  and  only  a 

5-r  ^1;  leaf  of  bread.    They  also 

-  r-  -,:*;;:  :j:  : : : ;  r  iC- 1    r "  — i  ier\E>i  the  house  of  a  blanket, 

s  *.T.i     :■_:  ^  Tr::-:-::rg    : L::r.ke:-ccat,  and   a  few  other 

in.:les   cf  clothing.      By  this 
7-=^  :h2  reople  began  to  collect 
:  ..:    ?   --  :;  zf-ir  :>    .-  r-cJi  "-.iiabers,  that  a  precipi- 
1  :r-:  c'-i  ::  >^  )  :•-.     r::e  r?rrej:  was  deemed  advis- 
-..:•?   ::    >..*   ::-.ir.i .    i.:'?.     M'Mulien  being  seized 
1  u::^;:^.:  »;?  ->-:-'i  r::  n.i:     :;.    r*.-^   Canadians^   was    only 


•      *  * 


ri'.ej^^  from  their  grasp  by  the 

•  .i   .V*  .:.    ::/,:■.:  :*;   .".>.;:;  wcl.^:rec:ed  blows   of  Frede- 

• . ..:  V.  c  cc.'  :-.j:  '.M.i:  sicvzd  r.ji's  c.ub.      Thev  both  then 

•;:  :v-^>.  '.:r.i:;r.  s:j-:rr.er.ced    running    for    the 

1*  *  ,*  j:  j  •■  ;f  r.;  «rj  u>   iC :  '^5  :i:-  «' j'>i>,  when  Simmons,  encum- 

: .  :•• ;. :  j-.'. :  .*  . :. r. .;  -".  ■:  i : :  "^  :  r.: :  1  :<  > .  ri-i  wiui  his  luggage,  unluckily 

1-.-,  v  ;■-,;  ■>  .".r.  ■'. ', ..:  :>.?  c-rr-jr.:  fil'..  ar..:  the  loaf  rolled  away 

WAS  vo  \.c".j":  :.5  :r  r^irie  :>.t.r  :rc^~i  hir.L     The  peasants  now 

v.::; Ox:.  j.r.,i  :'.:.y  v.  =:- ,:r.-.er.  riihei  upon   them,   and  their 

Ao  r.v.lc>  :.:::> cr.  'ahere  :>.cy  cr.Iy  course  was  to  give  battle, 


1 


•.  :!y  <UvKi"i*-iii  :n  re-c>.:r.c  which  they  prepared  to  do  in 
the  I.ir.c*.  .::  .i  •  \'..'e  cr.  :'.-.e  earr.es: ;  whereupon,  seeing  their 
r.o::h  <  J.c  cf  :hc  ^:.  Lawrcnje,  resolution,  the  pursuers  retreated 
c.;*.*cvi  Vy  th;.*  Car..'..::Ar.s  'The  a!r.:ost  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
Pcvus  Toir.:.'  A  c/as:cr  of  acvanced.  This  demonstration 
houses  stoosi  near  :ho  river,  into  g.ive  the  fugitives  time  to  collect 
some  of  which  it  was  necessar>*  ar.J  arrange  their  plunder,  and 
the  fugitives  should  j:o  to  pro-  commence  their  travels  anew, 
cure    provisions.       'i'liey    h.ui  ^  Taking  to  the  woods,  they  found 

a  resting-place,  where  they  halted 
until  nightfall.  Theythen  sallied 
fonh  once  more  in  search  of 
provisions,  witli  which  it  was 
neccssaxy  \o  ptoN\^^  >Xv^\«5»^\«i 


preser>ed  e.ich  a  kniie  and 
tinder-box  in  their  waistcoat 
pockets,  anvl  one  of  the  first 
ohjects,  after  arming  themselves 
nM  substantial  clubs,  was  to 


procure  a  supply  of  tinder.  This  I  before  ciosswv^  Xo  ^^  ^>aJ\v  i\^^ 
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of  the  river,  where  at  that  day 
there  were  no  settlements.    The 
cattle  fled   at   their  approach; 
bat  they  at  length  came  upon  a 
calf  in  a  farm-yard,  which  they 
captured ;  and  appropriating  to 
their  own   use   and    behoof  a 
canoe  moored  in  the  river,  they 
embarked  with  their  prize,  to 
cross  over  to  the  southern  shore. 
But,  alas !  when  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  their  paddle  broke, 
and  they  were  in  a  measure  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  flood,  which 
was  hurrying  them  onward,  as 
they  very  well  knew,  towards  the 
rapids  or  frills  of  the  Cedars. 
There  was  an  island  above  the 
rapids,  from  the  brink  of  which 
a  tree  had  fallen  into  the  river. 
Fortunately  the  canoe  was  swept 
by  the  current  into  the  branches 
of  this  tree-top,  among  which 
it  became    entangled.^    While 
struggling  in  this  predicament 
the  canoe   was    upset;    being 
near  shore,  however,  the  navi- 
gators got  to  land  without  losing 
3ie  cal£      Striking  a  fire,  they 
now  dressed  their  veal,  and  on 
the  following  morning,  by  tow- 
ing   their  canoe   along    shore 
round  to  the  south  edge  of  the 
island,  succeeded  in  crossing  to 
their    own   side  of   the   river. 
They  then  plunged  directly  into 
the  unbroken  forest,  extending 
from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
Sacondaga,  and  after  a  journey 
of  twelve  days  of  excessive  hard- 


ship, emerged  from  the  woods 
within  six  miles  of  the  point  for 
which,  without  chart  or  compass, 
Sammons  had  laid  his  course. 
Their  provisions  lasted  but  a 
few  days,  and  their  only  sub- 
sequent food  consisted  of  roots 
and  herbs.     The  whole  journey 
was  made  almost  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  both  being  destitute  of 
pantaloons.     Having  worn  out 
them  hats  upon  their  feet,  the 
last  three  days  they  were  com- 
pelled   to    travel    barefooted. 
Long  before  their  journey  was 
ended,  therefore,  their  feet  were 
dreadfully  lacerated  and  swollen. 
On  arriving  at  Schenectady,  the 
inhabitants    were    alarmed    at 
their  wild  and  savage  appear- 
ance— half-naked,  with  length- 
ened beards  and  matted  hair. 
The  people  at  length  gathered 
round   them  with  strange  curi- 
osity;   but   when    they    made 
themselves  known,  a  lady  named 
Ellis  rushed  through  the  crowd 
to  grasp  the  hand  of  Frederick, 
and  was  so  much  aflected  at  his 
altered    appearance    that    she 
fainted  and  fell.     The  welcome 
fugitives    were    forthwith   sup- 
plied  with  whatever   of   food 
and    raiment    was    necessary; 
and  young  Sammons   learned 
that  his  father  and  family  had 
removed  back  to  Marbletown, 
in  the  county  of  Ulster,  whence 
he  had  previously  emigrated  to 
I  Johnstown. 


no 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STORV  OF  LATUDE,   AND   HIS  WONDERFUL  ESCAPE  FROM 

THE  BASTILE. 


Latude,  who  was  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  when  his  misfortunes 
began,  was  the  son  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Latude,  a  military  officer, 
and  was  bom  in  Languedoa 
He  was  intended  for  the  engi- 
neer ser\'ice,  but  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  prevented  him 
from  being  enrolled. 

The  notorious  Marchioness 
de  Pompadour  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  and  was 
as  much  detested  by  the  people 
as  she  was  favoured  by  the 
sovereign.  As  Latude  was  one 
day  sitting  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  he  heard  two  men 
vehemently  inveighing  against 
her.  A  thought  struck  him, 
that,  by  turning  this  circum- 
stance to  account,  he  might  ob- 
tain her  patronage.  His  plan 
was  a  clumsy  one,  and  it  was 
clumsily  executed.  He  began 
by  putting  into  the  post-office 
a  packet  of  harmless  powder, 
directed  to  the  marchioness. 
He  then  waited  on  her,  related 
the  conversation  which  he  had 
overheard,  said  that  he  had  seen 
them  put  a  packet  into  the  post 
office,  and  expressed  his  fears 
that  it  contained  some  extremely 
subtle  poison.  She  oftered  him 
a  purse  of  gold,  but  he  refused 
it,  and  declared  that  he  was 
only  desirous  of  being  rewarded 
by  her  protection.  Suspicious 
of  his  purpose,  she  wished  to 
^^^  h/s  handwriting,  and  there- 


fore, under  pretence  of  intend- 
ing to  communicate  with  him, 
asked  for  his  address.  He 
wrote  it,  and  unfortunately  for 
him,  he  wrote  it  in  the  same 
hand  in  which  he  had  directed 
the  packet  of  pretended  poison. 
He  was  then  graciously  dis- 
missed. The  sameness  of  the 
writing,  and  the  result  of  the 
experiments  which  she  ordered 
to  be  made  on  the  contents  of 
the  packet,  convinced  her  that 
the  whole  was  a  fraud.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  smile 
at  the  blundering  folly  of  the 
youthful  impostor.  Had  he 
sent  real  poison,  and  disguised 
his  handwriting,  he  would  per- 
haps have  succeeded. 

But  this  proved  to  be  no 
laughing  matter  for  the  luck- 
less Latude.  The  marchioness 
looked  upon  the  trick  as  an  un- 
pardonable insult,  and  she  was 
not  slow  in  revenging  it.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  while  he 
was  indulging  in  golden  dreams, 
he  was  painfully  awakened 
from  them  by  the  appearance 
of  the  officers  of  justice.  They 
carried  him  to  the  Bastile,  and 
there  he  was  stripped,  deprived 
of  his  money,  jewels,  and  papers, 
clothed  in  wretched  rags,  and 
shut  up  in  the  Tower  du  Cour. 

On  the  following  day,  the 
2nd  of  May,  1749,  he  was  in- 
terrogated \iy  'Nl.  '^TTJ^^,  ^^ 
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\j  of  his  class,  Berryer  was 
an  of  feeling ;  he  promised 
ntercede  for  him  with  the 
cfaioness,  and  in  the  mean- 
er he  endeavoured  to  make 
as  comfortable  as  a  man 
Id  be  who  was  robbed  of 
liberty.  To  make  the  time 
I  less  heavily,  he  gave  him 
Qmrade,  a  Jew,  a  man  of 
ities,  Abuzaglo  by  name, 
I  was  accused  of  being  a 
et  British  agent  The  two 
dves  soon  became  friends; 
izaglo  had  hopes  of  speedy 
tmtion  through  the  influence 
he  Prince  of  Conti,  and  he 
nised  to  obtain  the  exercise 
hat  influence  in  behalf  of 
»mpanion.  Latude,  on  his 
,  in  case  of  his  being  first 
ased,  bound  himself  to  strain 
y  nerve  to  rescue  Abuzaglo. 
Iver  on  the  watch  to  catch 
conversation  of  the  prison- 
the  jailors  appear  to  have 
lined  a  knowledge  of  the 
es  and  reciprocal  engage- 
its  of  the  friends.  When 
ide  had  been  four  months 
the  Bastile,  three  turnkeys 
*red,  and  said  that  an  order 
Gome  to  set  him  free.  Abu- 
o  embraced  him,  and  con- 
d  him  to  remember  his 
nise.  But  no  sooner  had 
joyful  Latude  crossed  the 
diold  of  his  prison,  than  he 
told  that  he  was  only  going 
be  removed  to  Vincennes. 
izaglo  was  liberated  shortly 
r ;  but  believing  that  Latude 


It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
health  of  Latude  gave  way  under 
the  pressure  of  grief  and  dis- 
appointment. M.  Berryer  came 
to  console  him,  removed  him 
to  the  most  comfortable  apart- 
ment in  the  castle,  and  allowed 
him  to  walk  daily  for  two  hours 
in  the  garden.  But  he  did  not 
conceal  that  the  marchioness 
was  inflexible;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  captive, 
who  felt  a  prophetic  fear  that 
he  was  destined  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  to  escape.  Nearly 
nine  months  elapsed  before  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  to 
carry  his  plan  into  effect.  The 
moment  at  length  arrived.  One 
of  his  fellow-prisoners,  an  eccle- 
siastic, was  frequently  visited 
by  an  abb^;  and  this  circum- 
stance he  made  the  basis  of  his 
project.  To  succeed,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  two  turnkeys,  who 
guarded  him  when  he  walked, 
and  of  four  sentinels,  who 
watched  the  outer  doors;  and 
this  was  no  easy  matter.  Of 
the  turnkeys,  one  often  waited 
in  the  garden  while  the  other 
went  to  fetch  the  prisoner.  La- 
tude began  by  accustoming  the 
second  tiunkey  to  see  him  hurry 
down-stairs,  and  join  the  first 
in  the  garden.  When  the  day 
came  on  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  take  flight,  he,  as  usual, 
passed  rapidly  down  the  stairs 
without  exciting  any  susp\c\ot\, 


ftee^  and  haJ  broken  A;5 //ws  Iceeper  having  no  doublvVval 
^jgAflOG^  he  ceased  to  take  j  he  should  find  \i\^  in  t\\e  gax- 

den.     At  the   bottom  v?aa  «. 


ferest  la  his  fate. 
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been  waiting  for  him  in    the 
girden  more  than  two  hours;* 
exclaimed    Latude ;     *  I    have 
been  lunning  after  him  in  all 
directions  to  no  purpose ;  but, 
^ad,  he  shall  pay  me  for  my 
funning!'    He  was  allowed  to 
passw     He  repeated  the  same 
inquiry  to  the  three  other  sen- 
tii^lsy  received  similar  answers, 
and  at  last  found  himself  be- 
yond his  prison  walls.     Avoid- 
mg  as  much  as  possible  the 
high    road,   he    traversed    the 
fields  and  vineyards,  and  finally 
reached  Paris,  where  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a  retired  lodging. 
In  the  first  moments  of  re- 
covered liberty,  the  feelings  of 
Latude  were  those  of  immixed 
pleasure.    They  were,  however, 
soon  alloyed  by  doubt,  appre- 
hension, and   anxiety.      What 
was  he  to  Hn^  ^wKJ^k^*  • 


- 1.-  • 


punishment  1 
\  or,  if  fourte< 
sonment  had 
offence,  I  vei 
the    demenc 
offended,  and 
the  mercy  of 
concluded  my 
ing  the  asylui 
To  use  such 
deed  soundin 
strings  of  hum 
This  appeal 
the  wolf  was 
wolf-like  mam 
arrested  withoi 
mured  in  the  1 
part  of  the  tact 
to  inspire  hope 
of  adding  the  p 
ment  to  the  c 
a  prisoner, 
ingly  told  tha 
into  custody  w 
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\  him  from  his  dun- 
lid  all  that  lay  in  his 
render  it  less  weari- 
5  condoled  with  him ; 
in  vain,  to  soften  his 
;  and,  as  a  loophole 
unit     admitted    light 

allow  of  reading,  he 
m  to  be  supplied  with 
ns,  inky  and  paper. 
>nths  these  resources 
atude  to  bear  his  fate 
:  degree  of  fortitude. 
:e  was  then  exhausted, 
Lve  way  to  rage  and 
d  the  paroxysms  of 
rented  his  angry  feel- 
>igrams  and  satirical 
tee  of  these  composi- 
ch  is  certainly  not 
n  bitterness,  he  was 

enough  to  write  on 
L  of  a  book  which  had 
to  him.     Latude  had 

precaution  to  write 
feigned  hand ;  but  he 
tware  that,  whenever 
T  returned  a  book, 
»  of  it  was  carefully  ex- 
The  jailors  discovered 
ram,  and  took  the 
>  John  Lebel,  the  go- 
ho  dutifully  hastened 
efore  the  marchioness. 
vas  extreme.  Sending 
erryer,  she  exclaimed 
a  voice  half-smothered 
ion,  '  See  here !  learn 

the  man    for  whom 

so  much  interested, 
\  again  to  solicit  my 

V 

en      dreary     months 
twajr,     during    which 
y  strictly  con£ned  to 


his  dungeon,  scarcely  hearing 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
At  last  M.  Berryer  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  re- 
moving him  to  a  better  apart- 
ment, and  even  allowing  him 
to  have  the  attendance  of  a 
servant.  A  young  man,  named 
Cochar,  was  found  willing  to 
undertake  the  monotonous  and 
soul-depressing  task  of  being 
domestic  to  a  prisoner.  He 
was  gentle  and  sympathizing, 
and  in  so  far  was  qualified  for 
his  office;  but  he  bad  miscal- 
culated his  own  strength,  and 
the  weight  of  the  burden  he 
was  to  bear.  He  drooped,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  was  stretched 
on  the  bed  of  mortal  sickness. 
Fresh  air  and  liberty  might  have 
saved  him.  Those,  however, 
he  could  not  obtain ;  for  it  was 
a  rule  that  the  fate  of  any  one 
who  entered  into  the  service  of 
a  prisoner,  became  linked  with 
that  of  his  master,  and  that  he 
must  not  expect  to  quit  the 
Bastile  till  his  employer  was  set 
at  large.  It  was  not  till  Cochar 
was  expiring,  that  the  jailors 
would  so  much  as  consent  to 
remove  him  from  the  chamber 
of  Latude.  Within  three  months 
from  his  entrance  into  the  Bas- 
tile he  ceased  to  exist 

Latude  was  inconsolable  for 
the  loss  of  the  poor  youth,  who 
had  always  endeavoiured  to  com- 
fort him,  as  long  as  he  had 
spirits  to  do  so.  To  mitigate 
his  grief,  M.  Berryer  obtained 
for  him  the  society  of  a  feWo^- 
captive,  who  could  scatceVy  feSL 
to  have  a  perfect  *comtn\)Xi\oxi 

u 


bv  vfuc&  be  tbjcchs  she 


4.^ 


an  obfcct  of  anecdocL  For  grr*  ; 
iag  this  jd¥ice.  he  lad  xbroKhr ' 
tkiec  Tezrs  within  tbe  • 
of  die  Bastxle.  Yet  his 
verenov  only  bcginnicg. 
The  imlbctiaiate  IXAkgre  had 
ample  cause  to  lament  his  har- 
ing  fotgotten  the  sciipdiral  in- 
jmictioD,  not  to  cast 
before  swine. 

M.  Bernrer  took  die 
warm  interest  in  D^Alegre  as  in 
Latnde.  He  was  inddEnt^able 
in  hb  exertions  to  obtain  their 
pardon ;  and  for  a  while  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  should 
succeed.  At  last,  wearied  by 
his  importunity,  the  marchioness 
vowed  that  her  vengeance  should 
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ourcd  our  persons  with  a  strict 
examination. 

*You  must  have  been  con- 
fined in  the  Bastile  to  know 
how  wretches  are  treated  there. 
Figure  to  yourself  ten  years 
spent  in  a  room  without  seeing 
or  speaking  to  the  prisoner  over 
your  head.  Many  times  have 
there  been  immured  the  hus- 
band, the  wife,  and  a  fiaunily  of 
children,  for  a  number  of  years, 
without  either  apprehending  that 
a  relation  was  near.  You  never 
hear  any  news  there;  let  the 
king  die,  let  the  ministry  be 
totsdly  changed,  you  are  not 
told  a  syllable  of  the  matter. 
The  officers,  the  surgeon,  the 
turnkeys,  say  nothing  to  you 
but  "  Good  morning ! "  "  Good 
evening ! "  "  Do  you  stand  in 
need  of  anything?" 

•  There  is  a  chapel,  in  which 
is  daily  performed  one  mass, 
and  on  holidays  and  Sundays 
iStatt,  In  the  chapel  are  five 
little  closets;  the  prisoner  is 
placed  in  one  of  these,  when 
the  magistrate  gives  him  leave 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
of  that  ceremony ;  he  is  taken 
back  after  the  elevation,  so  that 
no  priest  ever  views  the  face  of 
a  prisoner,  and  the  latter  never 
sees  more  than  the  back  of  the 
priest  M.  Berryer  had  granted 
me  permission  to  hear  mass  on 
Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  and 
had  allowed  the  same  liberty  to 
my  companion.  He  had  given 
that  leave  also  to  the  prisoner 
who  lodged  above  us,  I  had 
observed  tluU  this  prisoner  never 
made  any  noise;  did  not  so 


much  as  move  his  chair,  nor 
even  cough,  etc.  He  went  to 
mass  on  our  days,  descended 
the  first,  and  returned  up-stairs 
after  us.  My  mind  being  con- 
stantly intent  on  my  scheme  of 
escaping,  I  told  my  companion 
that  I  had  a  mind  to  take  a 
view  of  the  stranger's  room  at 
our  return  from  mass;  and  I  de- 
sired him  to  forward  my  wish, 
by  putting  his  tweezer-case  in  his 
handkerchief,  and  when  we  had 
regained  the  second  story,  to 
contrive,  by  pulling  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, that  the  tweezer-case 
should  fall  down  the  stairs  to 
the  greatest  distance  possible; 
and  that  he  should  desire  the 
turnkey,  who  usually  attended 
us,  to  go  and  pick  it  up.  This 
was  no  sooner  proposed  than 
done.  Being  foremost,  I  ran 
up  without  loss  of  time,  drew 
back  the  bolt,  and  opened  the 
door.  I  examined  the  height 
of  the  room,  and  found  it  could 
not  be  above  ten  feet.  I  shut 
the  door  again,  and  had  leisure 
to  measure  one,  two,  and  three 
steps  of  the  staircase;  I  counted 
their  number  from  that  chamber 
to  ours,  and  discovered  a  differ- 
ence of  about  five  feet.  As  the 
separation  was  not  a  stone  arch, 
I  readily  perceived  that  it  could 
not  be  five  feet  thick,  and  con- 
sequently must  be  double. 

*I  then  said  to  my  companion, 

"Never  despair!    With  a  little 

patience  and  courage  we  may 

make  our  escape.    Here  \s  m>f 

estimate :  there  is  a  diMm  Xi^i- 

tween  the  room  on  the  >3mi^ 

storey  and  ours." 


will    encase  that  wc  shall  sue- 
ceccl."' 

*  *•  Eut  before  we  talk  of  hid- 
ing our  ro|>es,  we  must  have 
them ;  and  you  know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  ten  feet." 

•"As  to  the  ropes,"  said  I, 
"give  yourself  no  trouble  about 
them,  for  in  my  trunk  there  is 
more  than  a  thousand  feet" 

*  He  looked  at  me  very  ear- 
nestly,  and  said,  "  Faith !  I 
believe  you  have  lost  your 
senses;  I  know  the  contents 
of  your  portmanteau.  I  am 
certain  there  is  not  a  foot  of 
rope  in  it;  and  yet  you  tell 
me  that  it  holds  more  than  a 
thousand." 

•'•Yes,"  I  replied,  "in  that 
trunk  are  twelve  dozen  of  shirts, 
six  dozen  pairs  of  silk  stockings, 
twelve  dozen  pairs  of  under 
stockings,  five  dozen  drawers, 
and  six  dozen  nankinc      K/\w 
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rty  feet  long.  We  then 
them,  and  fonned  a 
ifty-five  feet  long;  and 
le  wood  they  brought  us 
Dg  made  twenty  rounds, 
connected  by  the  rope, 
e  a  ladder  twenty  feet 

last  we  began  the  most 
It  undertaking  —  the  re- 

of  the  iron  bars  from 
limney.  To  accomplish 
e  fastened  our  rope-ladder 
weight  to  the  end  of  it, 
IT  means  of  the  steps,  sup- 
I  ourselves,  while  we  dis- 
l  the  bars.  In  a  few 
IS  we  loosened  them  all, 
itored  them  to  their  places, 

to  be  removed  at  any 
ire  wanted  them.  This 
x  troublesome  piece  of 
We  never  descended 
It  bloody  hands ;  and  our 
\  were  so  bruised  in  the 
cy,  that  we  could  not  re- 
iir  toil  for  an  hoiu:  after- 
This  labour  over,  we 
d  a  wooden  ladder  of 
f  feet,  from  the  trench 
ch  the  parapet,  where  the 
I  are  posted,  and  that  way 
ler  the  governors  garden. 

day  they  gave  us  wood 
ing,  about  twenty  incites 

We  still  wanted  blocks 
lany  other  things,  and  our 
tnges  were  not  fit  for  these 
leSy  much  less  to  saw  bil- 
In  a  few  hours,  with  the 
firagment  of  the  steel,  I 

an   excellent  saw  from 
n  candJestidb     With  the 
Ue^  the  hinges,  and  the 
r  Ifqgaa  to  shape  and 


smooth  our  billets,  to  make  ttt 
each  end  a  kind  of  joint  or 
mortise,  and  tenants  to  fix  in 
one  another,  with  two  holes, 
one  to  receive  a  round,  and 
one  a  peg,  to  prevent  their 
shaking;  and  as  fast  as  we 
finished  a  part  of  our  ladder, 
we  concealed  it  between  the 
two  floors.  With  these  imple- 
ments we  made  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, a  square,  a  reel,  blocks, 
steps,  etc. 

'  As  the  officers  and  tumkevs 
often  entered  our  apartment  m 
the  daytime,  when  we  least  ex- 
pected them,  we  were  obliged 
not  only  to  hide  our  tools,  but 
the  smallest  chips  and  rubbish 
that  we  made,  the  least  of  which 
would  have  betrayed  us.  We 
had  likewise  given  each  of  them 
a  private  name;  for  instance, 
we  called  the  saw  Faunus,  the 
reel  Anubis,  the  hinges  Tubal 
Cain,  the  drum  Polyphemus,  in 
allusion  to  the  fabulous  grotto, 
the  wooden  ladder  Jacob,  the 
steps  suckers,  a  rope  a  dove,  etc. 
When  any  person  was  coming 
in,  he  who  was  next  the  door 
said  to  the  other,  Tubal  Cain, 
Faimus,  Anubis,  Dove,  etc.,  and 
the  other  threw  his  handkerchief 
over  what  was  to  be  concealed, 
or  removed  it ;  for  we  were 
always  on  our  guard. 

'Not  having  materials  suffi- 
cient to  form  two  sides  to  our 
wooden  ladder,  it  had  only  one 
pole  twenty  feet  long,  in  which 
were  inserted  twenty  rounds^ 
fifteen  inches  long,  \V\a.l  pto- 
yected  from  the  pole  sixiivcYi^^ 
on  each  side ;  and  everf  io>9i&dL 


—  v^       vvy       IJ\^ 


loo  leet  \on^j^.  We  unravelled 
our  shirts,  na])kins,  stocking-^, 
drawers,  etc.  As  fast  as  we 
made  a  clew  of  a  certain  length, 
we  hid  it  in  Polyphemus  ;  and 
when  we  had  completed  a  suffi- 
cient number  in  one  night,  we 
twisted  our  capital  rope. 

*  All  round  the  Bastile  is  an 
entablature,  which  projects  three 
or  four  feet  We  were  con- 
vinced that  at  every  step  of  our 
descent  the  ladder  would  vibrate 
from  side  to  side,  and  at  those 
intervals  the  steadiest  head 
might  be  overpowered.  To  pre- 
vent either  of  us  from  being 
crushed  by  a  fall,  we  made  a 
second  rope  360  feet  long,  or 
twice  the  measure  of  the  height 
of  the  tower.  This  rope  was  to 
pass  through  a  kind  of  fixed 
pulley,  that  there  might  be  no 
danger  of  its  sticking  between 
the  sides  and  iron  lv>v  ^f  *^ 
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ast  300  times ;  that  its  waters 
lost  have  dissolved  the  salts 
ootained  in  the  mortar,  the 
q)di  of  half  an  inch  every  time, 
nd  dkat  consequently  it  would 
e  easjr  for  us  to  perforate  a  hole 
D  it,  by  which  we  might  escape 
rith  less  hazard.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  gimlet,  we  could  draw 
.  icrev  out  of  our  bedstead, 
0  which  we  would  fix  a  good 
TOSS  handle;  and  with  it  might 
oake  some  holes  in  the  joining 
if  the  stones,  to  stick  in  them 
wr  iron  bars,  by  which  we 
oight  remove  more  than  five 
oas  weight  with  the  purchase 
)f  the  lever;  and  so  might  easily 
)iace  the  wall  that  separates 
he  trench  of  the  Bastile  from 
liat  of  St.  Anthony's  gate, 
rhere  would  be  a  thousand 
imes  less  risk  in  issuing  by  this 
ncthod,  than  by  getting  out  on 
k  parapet,  and  passing  under 
lie  very  noses  of  the  sentinels, 
Jtc  M.  D'Alegre  agreed  to 
diis,  and  said,  that  should  we  be 
biled  in  this  perforation,  it 
VDuld  be  still  less  hazardous 
than  to  scale  a  comer  of  the 
vail,  as  we  had  heretofore  in- 
tended, by  the  parapet, — a  re- 
soorce  that  would  be  left  us 
dwuld  our  other  attempt  be 
frutrated  by  insurmountable 
obstacles.  Accordingly,  we 
made  wrappers  for  our  iron 
bars,  we  drew  out  the  bed-screw 
and  made  a  gimlet  of  it;  in 
ihort,  when  our  apparatus  was 
ready,  though  the  river  had 
overflowed,  and  the  water  was 
ibree  or  four  feet  deep  in  each 
"cocb,  we  resolved  to  depart 


the  next  evening,  the  25th  of 
February  1756. 

'Besides  my  trunk,  I  had  a 
large  leathern  portmanteau ; 
and  not  questioning  that  all  the 
clothes  on  our  backs  would  be 
soaked  by  working  in  the  water, 
we  filled  this  portmanteau  with 
a  complete  suit,  not  omitting 
the  best  of  every  article  left  us. 
Next  day,  as  soon  as  we  had 
dined,  we  fitted  up  our  great 
ladder,  with  its  flight  of  steps, 
and  then  hid  it  under  our  beds, 
that  it  might  not  be  discovered 
by  the  turnkey  when  he  brought 
our  supper.  We  next  adjusted 
our  wooden  ladder,  then  made 
up  the  rest  into  several  bundles, 
being  free  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  visit  till  the  usual 
hour  of  five.  The  two  iron  bars 
for  which  we  had  occasion  were 
pulled  down,  and  put  into  their 
wrappers,  both  to  prevent  a 
noise  and  that  we  might  handle 
them  more  conveniently.  We 
had  provided  a  bottle  of  usque- 
baugh, to  keep  us  warm  and 
recruit  our  strength,  should  we 
be  obliged  to  work  in  the  water. 
This  proved  a  very  necessary 
precaution,  for  without  the  as- 
sistance of  that  liquor  we  should 
never  have  been  able  to  stand 
up  to  the  neck  in  the  wet  for 
six  hours. 

*  The  critical  moment  now  ar- 
rived. Our  supper  was  scarcely 
brought,  when,  in  spite  of  a 
rheumatic  pain  in  my  left  arm,  I 
set  about  climbing  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  had  a  hard  strMg^\t  \.o 
reach  the  top.  1  vfas  ^\mo^\. 
smothered  with  the  soot,  Tiot\«r 


I  |)lacr(l  myself  aslridc,  and 
llicncc  unwound  a  \).\\\  (»f  ])a(:k- 
thrcad,  to  tlic  end  ol"  which  my 
companion  had  agreed  to  fasten 
the  strongest  rope  that  held  my 
portmanteau  ;  by  this  I  drew  it 
up  and  lowered  it  on  the  plat- 
form. I  returned  the  rope,  to 
which  my  companion  tied  the 
wooden  ladder.  I  drew  it  up ; 
in  the  same  manner  the  two 
iron  bars  and  the  rest  of  our 
parcels.  When  I  had  these,  I 
again  let  down  my  packthread 
to  raise  the  rope-ladder,  drawing 
up  the  superfluous  length,  that 
by  the  end  my  companion  might 
mount  thfe  chimney  with  more 
facility  than  I  had  done;  and 
at  his  signal  I  fastened  it.  He 
ascended  with  ease;  we  finished 
drawing  up  the  remainder,  and 
hung  the  whole  in  such  a 
manner  across  the  chimney,  that 
we  descended  both  at  once  on 


ro]^e   of  th( 
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descended  i 
let  out  the 
but,  notwitl 
caution,  eve 
body  resem 
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'  Immedia 
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the  sentinel  could  not  be  above 
thirty  feet  from  us,  walking  on 
the  corridor,  as  it  did  not  rain ; 
which  prevented  our  mounting 
thither  to  get  into  the  garden 
according  to  oiu:  first  plan.  We 
were  therefore  obliged  to  make 
use  of  our  iron  bars;  I  took 
one  of  them,  with  the  gimlet,  on 
my  shoulder,  and  my  compan- 
ion the  other.  We  proceeded 
directly  to  the  wall  that  parts 
the  trench  of  the  Bastile  from 
that  of  St  Anthony's  gate,  be- 
tween the  garden  and  the  go- 
vernor's house.  There  was  in 
this  place  a  small  trench  six  feet 
wide  and  about  four  feet  deep, 
which  wetted  us  up  to  the  arm- 
pits. 

*  At  the  moment  that  I  began 
with  my  gimlet  to  bore  a  hole 
between  two  stones  to  insert 
our  levers,  the  major's  round 
passed  us  with  the  great  lantern, 
but  twelve  feet  at  most  over  our 
heads.  To  conceal  ourselves 
we  stood  up  to  the  chin  in 
water,  and  when  it  was  gone  I 
soon  made  two  or  three  small 
holes  with  my  gimlet ;  and  in  a 
short  time  we  got  a  large  stone 
out.  We  then  attacked  a  second 
and  a  third  stone.  The  second 
watch  passed  us,  and  we  again 
slipped  into  the  water  up  to 
our  chin.  We  were  obliged  to 
perform  this  ceremony  regularly 
every  half  hour  that  we  were 
disturbed  by  the  watch.  Before 
midnight  we  had  displaced  two 
wheelbarrows  of  stones ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  had  made  a  breach 
in  the  wall,  which  is  four  feet 
and  a  half  thick.    I  immediate]/ 


/ 


bade  D'Alegre  go  out  and  wait 
for  me  on  the  other  side,  and 
should  I  meet  with  any  misfor- 
tune in  fetching  the  portman- 
teau, to  fiee  at  the  least  noise. 
Thanks  to  Heaven!  I  got  it 
without  any  disaster ;  he  drew 
it  out ;  I  followed,  and  gladly 
left  the  rest  of  our  luggage  be- 
hind us. 

'  In  the  trench  of  St.  Anthony's 
gate  we  thought  ourselves  out 
of  danger;  he  held  one  end 
of  my  portmanteau,  and  I  the 
other,  taking  the  way  to  Bercy. 
We  had  scarcely  advanced  fifty 
steps  when  we  fell  into  the 
aqueduct  in  the  middle  of  that 
great  trench,  with  at  least  six 
feet  of  water  over  our  heads. 
My  companion,  instead  of  gain- 
ing the  other  side,  for  the 
aqueduct  is  not  six  feet  wide, 
dropped  the  portmanteau  to 
hang  on  me.  Thus  dangerously 
entangled,  with  a  jerk  I  made 
him  let  go  his  hold,  clinging  at 
the  same  moment  to  the  op- 
posite side,  and  plunging  my 
arm  in  the  water,  drew  him  to- 
wards me  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  and  afterwards  my  port- 
manteau, which  floated  on  the 
surface.  We  were  not  till  now 
out  of  danger.  Here  ended 
the  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
night.  As  the  trench  formed 
a  declivity,  thirty  paces  from 
thence  we  were  on  dry  ground. 
Then  we  embraced  each  other, 
and  fell  on  our  knees,  to  thank 
God  for  the  great  mercy  He  had 
bestowed  on  us,  that  neither  of 
us  had  been  dashed  to  pieces 
in  thQ  fall,  and  Oaal  lie  \«A 
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restored  us  to  liberty.  Our 
rope-ladder  was  so  exact  as  not 
to  be  a  foot  too  long  or  too 
short ;  every  part  of  it  was  so 
well  disposed  that  not  an  inch 
was  out  of  its  place.  All  the 
clothes  on  our  backs  were 
thoroughly  soaked ;  but  we  were 
provided  for  this  inconvenience 
l)y  those  in  my  portmanteau, 
which  being  well  covered  at  top 
with  dirty  linen,  and  carefully 
packed,  were  not  injured  by  a 
drop  of  water.  Our  hands  were 
galled  by  drawing  out  the  stones 
to  form  a  breach  ;  and  what  may 
be  thought  surprising  is,  that  we 
were  less  cold  up  to  the  neck 
in  water  than  on  dry  ground, 
when  a  universal  tremor  seized 
us,  and  we  almost  lost  the  use 
of  our  hands.  I  was  obliged  to 
be  my  friend's  valet  de  chambre^ 
and  he  in  return  mine.  As  we 
mounted  the  slope  it  struck  four 
o'clock.  We  took  the  first 
hackney  coach,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Silhouette,  chan- 
cellor of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
but  as  unluckily  he  was  at 
Versailles,  we  flew  for  refuge  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain-dcs- 
prez.' 

To  gain  strength  after  their 
toils,  as  well  as  to  let  the  hue 
and  cry  die  away,  the  friends 
remained  nearly  a  month  in 
concealment  It  having  been 
settled  between  them,  that  in 
order  to  avoid  being  both  caught 
at  once,  they  should  quit  the 
country  separately.  D'Alegre, 
7/7  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  Brussels. 
Ife  reached  that  city  in  safety, 


and  informed  Latude  of  his  sa& 
cess.  Furnished  with  a  parish 
register  of  his  host,  who  was 
nearly  of  his  own  age,  and  with 
some  old  papers  relative  to  a 
lawsuit,  and  dressed  as  a  ser-' 
vant,  Latude  departed.  He 
went  on  foot  a  few  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  then  took  the  dili- 
gence for  Valenciennes.  He  was 
several  times  stopped,  searched, 
and  questioned,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  in  imminent  dan- 
of  being  detected.  By  dint, 
however,  of  sticking  to  his  stoiy, 
that  he  was  carrying  law  papexs 
to  his  master's  brother  at  Am- 
sterdam, he  got  safely  to  Va- 
lenciennes, at  which  town  he 
removed  into  the  stage  for 
Brussels.  He  was  walking  when 
they  reached  the  boundary  post 
which  marks  the  frontier  line 
of  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
*  My  feelings,'  said  he,  '  got  the 
better  of  my  prudence ;  I  threw 
myself  on  the  ground,  and  kissed 
it  with  transport.  At  length, 
thought  I,  I  can  breathe  without 
fear!  My  companions,  with 
astonishment,  demanded  the 
cause  of  this  extravagance.  I 
pretended  that  just  at  the  very 
moment  in  a  preceding  year  I 
had  escaped  a  great  danger, 
and  that  I  always  expressed  my 
gratitude  to  Providence  by  a 
similar  prostration  when  the  day 
came  round.' 

Latude  had  appointed  D'Ale- 
gre  to  meet  him  at  the  Hotel 
de  Cofli,  in  Brussels.  Thither 
he  went  immediately  on  his 
air\va\*,  \»3X  V5wwfe  ^^^sa^v^^^^^ 
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lie  landlord  at  first  denied  any 
QOidedge  of  lyAlegre,  and 
iien  further  pressed  he  hesi- 
ited,  and  became  extremely 
mbairassed.  This  was  enough 
»  convince  the  inquirer  that  his 
riend  had  been  seized;  and  the 
onviction  was  strengthened  by 
lis  having  heard  nothing  from 
dm,  though  I^Alegre  knew  the 
Qoment  when  his  companion 
ronld  reach  Brussels.  As  his 
riend  could  be  arrested  on  the 
Vustrian  territory,  it  was  obvious 
hat  Latude  could  not  remain 
n  it  without  danger ;  and  with 
\  heavy  heart,  he  resolved  to 
\l  instantly  from  this  inhos- 
xtable  soil.  He  secured  a 
))ace  in  the  canal  boat,  which 
ns  that  night  to  proceed  to 
Antwerp.  In  the  course  of  the 
r(^ge,  he  learned  the  fatal 
luth  from  a  fellow-passenger. 
Se  was  told  that  one  of  the 
iFO  prisoners  escaped  from  the 
Bastile  had  arrived  at  the  Hotel 
ie  Coffi,  had  been  apprehended 
by  a  police  officer,  and  had 
been  idtimately  sent  under  a 
itrong  escort  to  Lille,  and  there 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  a 
French  exempt ;  and,  moreover, 
that  all  this  was  kept  as  secret 
u  possible,  in  order  not  to 
akxm  the  other  fugitive,  the 
search  after  whom  was  carried 
on  with  such  activity,  that  he 
mast  inevitably  fiEdl  into  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers. 

Bdieving  that  if  he  went  on 
immediately  to  Amsterdam,  he 
would  find  there  an  officer  of 
Aff  police  waitiDg  to  seize  him^ 
^  directed  bis  steps  to  Bergen- 


op-Zoom.  But  now  another 
trouble  fell  upon  him.  He  had 
nearly  exhausted  his  scanty 
stock  of  money,  and  had  not 
found  at  Brussels  a  remittance 
which  he  expected  from  his 
father:  he  afterwards  learned 
that  it  had  been  intercepted  by 
the  French  exempt  who  was 
employed  to  trace  him.  While 
he  remained  at  Bergen-op-2k)om, 
which  was  till  he  supposed  that 
his  enemies  would  have  lost 
the  hope  of  his  coming  to 
Amsterdam,  he  wrote  to  his 
father  for  a  supply.  But  a  con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before 
he  could  receive  it,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  starving.  When  he  had 
paid  the  rent  of  his  wretched 
garret  at  Bergen-op-Zoora,  and 
the  fare  of  the  boat  which  was 
to  convey  him  to  Amsterdam, 
a  few  shillings  was  all  that  was 
left.  In  this  state  of  penury, 
unwilling  to  beg,  he  tried 
whether  life  could  be  supported 
by  grass  and  wild  herbs  alone. 
The  experiment  failed,  for  his 
stomach  rejected  the  loathsome 
food.  To  render  his  herbs 
less  disgusting,  he  bought  four 
pounds  of  a  black  and  clay-like 
rye  bread  to  eat  with  them. 

Hoping  that  by  this  time  the 
bloodhounds  of  the  marchioness 
had  desisted  from  seeking  him 
in  the  Dutch  capital,  Latude 
ventured  to  embark.  To  hide 
his  poverty,  he  kept  aloof  as 
much  as  possible  from  his  fellow- 
vojagers.  He  was,  Vio^evei^ 
not  unobserved.  There  v^as  *m 
the  boat   one   John  TeetViQ^V, 


.  .  .. ...It  an  ex- 
traordinary dinner  you  arc  mak- 
mi;  '  \'ou  sccni  to  have  more 
a|)i)(.  lite  than  money  ! '  Latude 
frankly  owned  it  was  so.  The 
good-natured  Dutchman  imme- 
diately led  him  to  his  own 
table.  'No  compliments,  Mr. 
Frenchman,*  said  he ;  *  seat  your- 
self there,  and  eat  and  drink 
with  me.'  On  further  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  Latude  dis- 
covered that  his  host  was  not 
only  a  truly  benevolent  man, 
but  that  he  had  also  the  rare 
talent  of  conferring  favours  with 
such  delicacy,  as  not  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  person  whom 
he  obliged. 

When  they  reached  Amster- 
dam, Teerhost  offered  to  in- 
troduce him  to  a  Frenchman 
named  Martin,  who,  judging 
from  himself,  he  doubted  not 
would  be  delighted  to  serve 
him.     Latude    y^^*^' 
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n  Latude  had  been  forty  days 
itfaout  a  change  of  it  Clergue 
Iso  assembled  his  friends  to 
ear  the  story  of  his  guest,  and 
0  consult  what  could  be  done 
or  him.  They  were  all  of 
ipinion  that  Latude  had  no- 
mng  to  fear,  as  neither  the 
kates-General  nor  the  people 
if  Amsterdam  would  ever  con- 
sent to  deliver  up  a  persecuted 
itxanger,  who  had  confidingly 
hrown  himself  on  their  protec- 
tioo.  Even  Latude  himself  be- 
^  to  believe  that  at  last  he 
was  safe.  The  unfortunate  man 
ras  soon  wofully  undeceived. 
Not  for  a  moment  had  his  pur- 
ners  slackened  in  the  chase; 
Dota  single  precaution  had  they 
Directed  that  could  lead  to 
mcoess.  In  aid  of  the  subaltern 
igentSy  the  French  ambassador 
bad  also  exerted  himself.  By 
representing  the  fugitive  as  a 
desperate  malefactor,  he  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  the 
States  to  arrest  him.  Calumny 
was  one  of  the  weapons  uni- 
fbnnly  employed  against  prison- 
eis,  in  order  to  insulate  them 
from  their  fellow-creatures,  by 
extinguishing  pity.  But  in  this 
instance,  there  seems  reason  for 
beh'eving  that  bribery  was  an 
auxiliary  to  calunmy.  The  ex- 
pense of  following  up  the  fugi- 
tifes  was  no  less  than  ;^9ooo 
steriing,  a  sum  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  account,  without 
supposing  that  much  of  it  was 
expended  in  bribes. 

Though  Latude  had  changed 
hk  aame,  and  the  address  to 
fbich  bis  friends  were  to  direct 


their  communications,  the  active 
agents  of  the  marchioness  had 
succeeded  in  intercepting  all 
his  letters.  One  was  at  last 
allowed  to  reach  him,  as  the 
means  of  effecting  his  ruin.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  his 
residing  in  the  house  of  M. 
Clergue  was  known  to  them; 
probably  it  was ;  but  if  it  were, 
they  perhaps  thought  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  seize 
him  there,  as  his  protector 
might  proclaim  to  the  populace 
the  innocence  of  his  guest,  and 
thus  excite  a  tumult  A  letter 
from  Latude*s  father,  containing 
a  drafr  on  a  banker,  was  there- 
fore forwarded  to  him.  Into 
this  snare  he  fell.  As  he  was 
proceeding  to  the  banker's,  the 
Dutch  police  officers  pounced 
upon  him,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately fettered  and  dragged 
along.  The  crowd  which  had 
quickly  gathered  were  told  that 
he  was  a  dangerous  criminal; 
but  as  the  numbers  nevertheless 
continued  to  increase,  the  brutal 
officers,  who  were  armed  with 
heavy  bludgeons,  dealt  their 
blows  liberally  on  all  sides,  to 
clear  the  way  to  the  Town  Hall. 
One  of  these  blows  struck  the 
prisoner  with  such  violence  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  that  he 
dropped  senseless  to  the  ground. 
When  consciousness  returned, 
he  was  lying  on  a  truss  of  straw 
in  a  dungeon ;  there  was  not  a 
ray  of  light  visible,  not  a  sound 
to  be  heard.  He  seemed  to 
he  cut  off  from  the  human  T:\.ct, 
and  he  resigned  himseU  ^wVioWv 
to  despair.     His  tumu\taoM&  i^- 


IWHi 


iuc,  says  l^atude, 
'that  1  <')iiL;lit  to  ]*r()nounce  the 
n.iiiic  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Pompadour  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect ;  she  was  anxious 
only  to  load  me  with  favours ; 
far  from  complaining,  I  ought 
to  kiss  the  generous  hand  that 
struck  me,  every  blow  from 
which  was  a  compliment  and 
an  obligation.'  In  a  second 
visit  some  time  after,  the  ex- 
empt brought  him  an  ounce  of 
snuff,  which  he  strongly  recom- 
mended, but  which  Latiide  did 
not  use,  because  he  imagined, 
and  not  unreasonably,  Uiat  it 
was  poisoned.  Latude  remained 
nine  days  in  this  dungeon,  while 
his  captors  were  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  carry  him  through 
the  territory  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa.  They  were 
anxious  to  receive  it  without 
delay,  for  M.  Clergue  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  prisoner 
were  loudly  asserting  his  inno- 
cence; and  the  citiy<»Tie  Vu»flr«« 
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f  beef  swimming  in  gravy ;  they 
K)k  the  meat  in  their  hands, 
od  tiinist  it  into  his  mouth ; 
ley  then  took  some  bread  which 
ley  steeped  in  the  grease,  and 
lade  him  swallow  it  in  a  simi- 
&r  manner. 

The  mode  of  confinement  by 
be  belt  was  absolute  torture  to 
be  prisoner.  At  length,  thanks 
9  the  compassionate  interfer- 
nce  of  a  servant  on  board, 
rho  declared  that  if  no  one 
;1se  would,  he  would  himself 
»t  it,  the  belt  was  removed, 
md  Latude  was  indulged  by 
leisg  only  handcuffed  on  the 
ight  arm,  and  chained  to  one 
if  his  guards.  When  they  ar- 
ived  at  Lille,  St  Marc  halted 
\x  the  night,  and  sent  the  pri- 
ioner  to  Uie  town  jail,  where  he 
ras  bolted  to  the  chain  of  a 
leserter,  scarcely  nineteen,  who 
lad  been  told  that  he  was  to 
)c  hanged  on  the  morrow.  The 
lespairing  youth  spent  the  night 
n  trying  to  convince  him  that 
iCy  too,  would  be  hanged,  and 
n  proposing  that  they  should 
^de  a  public  execution  by 
strangling  themselves  with  their 
dints.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  journey,  Latude,  with  his  legs 
ironed,  travelled  in  a  carriage 
vith  St  Marc,  who  took  the 
precaution  of  carrying  pistols, 
lod  had  likewise  an  armed  ser- 
rant  by  the  side  of  the  vehicle, 
irhose  orders  were  to  shoot  the 
aptive  if  he  made  the  slightest 
notion. 

By  his  associates  at  the  Bas- 
He^  St  Marc  was  received  like 
woe  victor  returning  from  the 


scene  of  his  triumph.  They 
swarmed  round  him,  listened 
with  greedy  ears  to  the  tale  of 
his  exertions  and  stratagems, 
and  lavished  praises  and  atten- 
tions upon  him.  The  group 
must  have  borne  no  very  distant 
resemblance  to  fiends  exulting 
over  a  lost  soul.  Stripped,  and 
re-clothed  in  rags  which  were 
dropping  to  pieces,  his  hands 
and  feet  heavily  ironed,  the  pri- 
soner was  thrown  into  one  of 
the  most  noisome  dungeons  of 
the  fortress.  A  sprinkling  of 
straw  formed  his  bed ;  covering 
it  had  none.  The  only  light 
and  air  which  penetrated  into 
this  den  of  torment  came  through 
a  loophole,  which,  narrowing 
gradually  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside,  had  a  diameter  of  not 
more  than  five  inches  at  the  far- 
thest extremity.  This  loophole 
was  secured  and  darkened  by 
a  fourfold  iron  grating,  so  in- 
geniously contrived  that  the  bars 
of  one  network  covered  the  in- 
terstices of  another;  but  there 
was  neither  glass  nor  shutters 
to  ward  off  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  The  interior  ex- 
tremity of  this  aperture  reached 
within  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
of  the  ground,  and  served  the 
captive  for  a  chair  and  a  table ; 
and  sometimes  he  rested  his 
arms  and  elbows  on  it  to  lighten 
the  weight  of  his  fetters. 

Shut  out  from  all  communica- 
tion with  his  fellow-beings,  La- 
tude found  some  amusement  in. 
the  society  of  the  rats  wYiVclv  m- 

fested  his  dungeon.    H\s  fvt^K. 

attempt  to  make  them  coxtvp^w- 


lemalo    joined   the   first   comer,  in  tli 

At   the   outset    she   \v;is    timid;  I  ihr 

but  it  was  not  long  before  she  scald 

acquired  boldness,  and  would  ran  t 

quarrel  and  fight  for  the  morsels  selvei 

which  were   given  by  the  pri-  while 

soner.  waitec 

*  When  mydinner  was  brought  it  wai 

in,'  says  Latude,  'I  called  my  a  con 

companions.    The  male  ran  to  their  p 

me  directly ;  the  female,  accord-  them 

ing    to    custom,   came    slowly  piece 

and  timidly,  but  at  length  ap-  pendec 

proached  close  to  me,  and  ven-  course 

tured  to  take  what  I  offered  her  compar 

from  my  hand.    Some  time  after,  six.     \^ 

a  third  appeared,  who  was  much  peared 

less  ceremonious  than  my  first  receptic 

acquaintances.    After  his  second  and  ha( 

visit,  he  constituted  himself  one  he  coul 

of  the  family,  and  made  him-  tude  en 

self  so  perfectly  at  home,  that  he  a  spide: 

resolved  to  introduce  his  com-  success: 
lades.  The  next  day  he  came  Anot 
accompanied  bv  two  #%♦»*- — ' 
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off  the  buckle  which  fas- 
i  the  waistband  of  his 
ches,  and  bending  it  into 
nd  of  chisel  by  means  of 
leg  irons;  and  with  this 
isy  instrument,  afler  the  la- 
'  of  many  months,  he  con- 
d  to  form  a  rude  kind  of 
leal  pipe.  It  was  probably 
h  inferior  to  a  child's  whistle, 
his  delight  when  he  had 
pleted  it  was  extreme;  the 
ng  was  natural,  and  the 
ids  must  have  been  absolute 
nony  to  his  ear.  Though  his 
M>let  and  his  animal  com- 
ions  made  his  lonely  hours 
lewhat  less  burdensome,  and 
Doments  drew  his  attention 
Jly  from  maddening  thoughts, 
longing  for  liberty  would  per- 
lally  recur,  and  he  racked 
mind  for  plans  to  shake  off 
chains.  The  thought  oc- 
led  to  him,  that  if  he  could 
'ortunate  enough  to  suggest 
\t  plan  which  would  benefit 
state,  it  might  be  repaid  by 
gift  of  freedom.  At  that 
e  the  non-commissioned  mili- 
'  officers  were  armed  only 
1  halberts,  which  could  be 
!io  use  but  in  close  engage- 
iL  Latude  proposed  to  sub- 
ite  muskets  for  the  halberts, 
I  thus  make  effective  at  least 
x>o  men.  But  how  was  he 
xymmunicate  his  idea  to  the 
g  and  the  ministers  ?  He  had 
Jierpen,  ink,  nor  paper;  and 
ct  orders  had  been  given 
t  he  should  be  debarred  from 
use  of  them.  This  obstacle, 
rever,  he  got  over.  For 
3-  he  moulded  thin  tablets 


of  bread,  six  inches  square ;  for 
pens  he  used  the  triangular  bones 
out  of  a  carp's  belly;  for  ink 
his  blood  was  substituted;  to 
obtain  it  he  tied  round  a  finger 
some  threads  from  his  shirt,  and 
punctured  the  end.  As  only  a 
few  drops  could  be  procured  in 
this  way,  and  as  they  dried  up 
rapidly,  he  was  compelled  to 
repeat  the  operation  so  often 
that  his  fingers  were  covered 
with  wounds,  and  enormously 
swelled.  The  necessity  of  fre- 
quent punctures  he  ultimately 
obviated,  by  diluting  the  blood 
with  water. 

When  the  memorial  was 
finished,  there  was  yet  another 
difficulty  to  be  surmounted ;  it 
must  be  copied.  In  this  emer- 
gency, Latude  clamorously  de- 
manded to  see  the  major  of  the 
Bastile.  To  that  officer  he  de- 
clared, that  being  convinced  he 
had  not  long  to  live,  he  wished 
to  prepare  for  his  end  by  re- 
ceiving religious  assistance. 
The  confessor  of  the  prison  was 
in  consequence  sent  to  him,  was 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the 
memorial,  became  interested  in 
his  favour,  and  obtained  an 
order  that  he  should  be  supplied 
with  materials  for  writing.  The 
memorial  was  accordingly  tran- 
scribed, and  presented  to  the 
king. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted 
by  the  government ;  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  was,  however, 
left  to  languish  unnoticed  in  his 
dungeon.  Again  he  tasked  Vlxs 
faculties  for  a  pT0)ect  'wYivAv 
might  benefit  at  once  Y\\s  coMiiXr^ 
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and  himself.  At  this  period  no 
provision  was  made  in  France 
for  the  widows  of  those  who  fell 
in  battle.  The  king  of  Prussia 
had  recently  set  the  example  of 
granting  pensions,  and  Latude 
deemed  it  worthy  of  being  imi- 
tated. But  knowing  that  an 
empty  treasury  would  be  pleaded 
against  its  adoption,  he  proposed 
a  trifling  addition  to  the  postage 
of  letters,  which  he  calculated 
would  raise  an  ample  fund. 
His  memorial,  and  the  data  on 
which  it  was  founded,  were  for- 
warded to  the  monarch  and  the 
ministers.  The  tax  was  soon 
after  imposed,  and  nominally 
for  the  purpose  pointed  out  by 
Latude;  but  the  widows,  never- 
theless, continued  to  be  desti- 
tute, and  the  projector  unpitied. 
Foiled  in  all  his  efforts,  the 
firmness  of  Latude  gave  way. 
He  had  been  pent  for  three 
years  and  five  months  in  a  loath- 
some dungeon,  suffering  more 
than  pen  can  describe.  Ex- 
posed in  his  horrible,  fireless, 
and  windowless  abode  to  all  the 
blasts  of  heaven,  three  winters, 
one  of  which  was  peculiarly 
severe,  had  sorely  tortured  his 
frame.  The  cold,  the  keen 
winds,  and  a  continual  defluxion 
from  his  nostrils,  had  split  his 
upper  lip  and  destroyed  his 
front  teeth ;  his  eyes  were  en- 
dangered from  the  same  causes, 
and  from  frequent  weeping ;  his 
head  was  often  suddenly  affected 
by  a  sort  of  apoplectic  stroke ; 
and  his  limbs  were  racked  by 
cramp  and  rheumatism.  Hope 
wsis  extinct;  intense  agony  of 


mind  and  body  rendered  exist- 
ence insufferable  j  and  the  un- 
happy victim  resolved  to  throw 
off  a  burden  which  he  could  no 
longer  bear.  No  instrument  of 
destruction  being  witliin  reach, 
he  tried  to  effect  his  purpose 
by  starving  himself;  and  for  a 
hundred  and  thirty-three  hours 
he  obstinately  persisted  in  re- 
fusing all  food.  At  last  his 
jailors  wrenched  open  his  mouth, 
and  frustrated  his  design.  Still 
bent  on  dying,  he  contrived  to 
obtain  and  secrete  a  fragment 
of  broken  glass,  with  which  he 
opened  four  of  the  large  veins. 
During  the  night  he  bled  till  life 
was  all  but  extinct  Once  more, 
however,  he  was  snatched  from 
the  grave ;  and  he  now  sullenly 
resigned  himself  to  await  his 
appointed  time. 

After  he  had  been  confined 
a  considerable  time  longer,  a 
fortunate  overflowing  of  the 
Seine  occasioned  his  removal. 
The  turnkey  complained  heavily 
that  he  was  obliged  to  walk 
through  the  water  to  the  pri- 
soner, and  Latude  was  in  con- 
sequence removed  to  an  apart- 
ment in  the  tower  of  La  Comte. 
It  had  no  chimney,  and  was  one 
of  the  worst  rooms  in  the  tower, 
but  it  was  a  paradise  when  com- 
pared with  the  pestiferous  hole 
from  which  he  had  emerged. 
Yet  so  strong  is  the  yearning 
for  society,  that,  gladdened  as 
he  was  by  his  removal,  he  could 
not  help  bitterly  regretting  the 
loss  of  his  sociable  rats.  As  a 
substitute  for  them,  he  tried  to 
catch  some  of  the  pigeons  which 
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perched  on  the  window ;  and  by 
means  of  a  noose  formed  from 
threads  drawn  out  of  his  linen, 
he  finally  succeeded  in  snaring 
a  male  and  female.  He  tried 
eveiy  means  to  console  them 
for  the  loss  of  liberty.  He  as- 
sisted them  to  make  their  nest 
and  to  feed  their  young;  his 
care  and  attention  equalled  their 
own.  They  seemed  sensible  of 
this,  and  repaid  him  by  every 
possible  mariL  of  affection.  As 
soon  as  this  reciprocal  under- 
standing had  been  established, 
he  occupied  himself  entirely 
with  them.  How  he  watched 
their  actions,  and  enjoyed  their 
expressions  of  tenderness !  He 
lost  himself  entirely  while  with 
them,  and  in  his  dreams  con- 
tinued the  enjoyment 

This  pleasure  was  too  great 
to  be  lasting.  He  had  been 
placed  in  his  present  apartment 
oecause  it  was  under  the  care  of 
a  brutal  turnkey,  named  Dara- 
gon,  who  had  been  pimished 
for  Latude's  former  escape,  and 
cherished  a  rankling  feeling  of 
revenge.  It  was  Daragon  who 
purchased  the  grain  for  the 
pigeons,  and  for  this  service  the 
prisoner,  besides  the  large  profit 
which  the  turnkey  made,  gave 
him  one  out  of  the  seven  bottles 
of  wine  which  was  his  weekly 
allowance.  Daragon  now  in- 
sisted on  having  four  bottles, 
without  which  he  would  pur- 
chase no  more  grain.  It  was  to 
DO  purpose  that  Latude  pleaded 
tiiat  the  wine  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  restore  his  health ; 
the  turnkey  was  deaf  to  reason,  j 


Latude  was  provoked  into  as« 
perity ;  Daragon  rushed  out  in 
a  rage,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
returned,  pretending  that  he  had 
an  order  from  the  governor  to 
kill  the  pigeons.  '  My  despair 
at  this,'  says  Latude,  'exceeded 
all  bounds,  and  absolutely  un- 
settled my  reason ;  I  could  will- 
ingly have  sacrificed  my  life  to 
satisfy  tay  just  vengeance  on 
this  monster.  I  saw  him  make 
a  motion  towards  the  innocent 
victims  of  my  misfortunes ;  I 
sprang  forward  to  prevent  him. 
I  seized  them,  and  in  my  agony 
I  crushed  them  myself.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  miserable 
moment  of  my  whole  existence. 
I  never  recall  the  memory  of  it 
without  the  bitterest  pangs.  I 
renuiined  several  days  without 
taking  any  nourishment;  grief 
and  indignation  divided  my 
soul;  my  sighs  were  impreca- 
tions, and  I  held  all  mankind  in 
mortal  horror.' 

Fortunately,  a  humane  and 
generous  man,  the  Count  de 
Jumilhac,  was,  soon  after,  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Bastile. 
He  compassionated  the  suffer- 
ings of  Latude,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  relieve  them.  He  ob- 
tained for  him  an  interview  with 
M.  de  Sartine,  the  minister  of 
police,  who  gave  him  leave  to 
walk  for  two  hours  daily  on  the 
platform  of  the  Bastile,  and  pro- 
mised to  befriend  him.  That 
promise  he  soon  broke.  Hope 
revived  in  the  breast  of  Latude, 
and  he  again  set  to  work  to  form 
plans  for  the  good  of  the  coMntnf* 
Schemes  for  issuinganew  &p^c\^% 
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i  "".5  Trr'-jci  -*•>«?•'  \L  ct  Sir- 
1.7.  r  SO  rucK.  Tri4*  rii  w.^i-.i-.'.  "? 
r _i  •,  g  ^*  nicr".i  cf  II  tr  h.".ii".>il!l 
ar.i  bv  rseirj?  of  a  ihiri  rerscn 
he  >:ur-":ei  Liriie.  :?  kr.ow 

cl^Lm  to  ::  en  hj\-lr-^  a  ssiali 
f-cr.sior.  sev'jred  to  his:^.  Lzrjde 
give  a  brief  but  pereir.^trn* 
ref-sal.  and  M.  de  S^nir.e  was 
thencefonh  his  ereiry.  All 
letters  and  messages  to  him  re- 
mained unnoticed. 

While  he  was  one  dav  walkinii 
on  the  jilatform.  he  learned  the 
death  of  his  father.  The  sen- 
tinel who  guarded  him  had 
ser\'ed  under  his  father,  but  did 
not  know  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  son  of  his  old  officer. 
Latude  was  overwhelmed  by 
this  fatal  intelligence,  and  he 
fainted  on  the  spot.  His  mother 
still  lived ;  but  she,  too,  was 
sinking  into  the  grave  from 
grief.  It  was  in  vain  that  in 
the  most  pathetic  language  she 
repeatedly  implored  the  mar- 
chioncss  to  have  mercy  on  the 
cnptivc.      Her   prayers    might 


t  zzznl  a  heart  of  flint,  but 

.  'r.id  r.o  enect  on  Madame 

■ : — radour.    But  the  horrors 

izi'risonment     were     not 

cz'::  :o  be  inflicted  on  him ; 

wzs    made    the    victim  of 

•szzy.  and  a  stain  was  fixed 

^  h:s  character.     To  get  rid 

=:r-:mn:nr  in  his  behalf,  the 

1  :r.  c  r.ce  replied  to  his  ad- 

:e<,  •  Beware  how  you  solicit 

zirdon  of  that  miscreant 

would    shudder  if    you 

ihc  crimes  he  has  com- 

Thus  goaded  almost  to  mad- 
cess.  ::  is  not  to  be  wondered 
a:  *j:at  he  was  eager  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  persecutors. 
Sir.ce  the  heart  of  Madame  de 
Pcrn:>a^iour  was  inaccessible  to 
f::y.  he  determined  that  it 
should  a:  least  feel  the  stings 
cf  monifiCation  and  rage.  His 
plan  was  to  draw  up  a  memorial, 
exposing  her  character,  and  to 
address  it  to  La  Beaumelle,  who 
iiad  himself  tasted  the  rigours 
of  the  Bastile.  He  had  only  to 
place  in  trust}'  hands  the  true 
history*  of  her  birth  an<l  infamous 
.  life,  with  all  the  particulars  of 
:  which  he  was  well  acquainted. 
In  depri>-ing  him  of  existence 
she  would  dread  his  dying 
words,  and  even  from  the  tomb 
he  would  still  be  an  object  of 
terror  to  her.  There  was  no- 
thing then  to  restrain  the  blow 
with  which  he  had  the  power 
of  crushing  her.  The  faithful 
friends  who  were  to  become  the 
depositaries  of  his  vengeance, 
in  appi\svTv%  Vv«  ciS.  ^^  ^xv%«t^ 
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moment  to  escape  it  by  doing 
him  justice. 

It  was  while  he  was  walking 
on  the  platform  of  the  Bastile 
that  he  fonned  this  chimerical 
project ;  for  chimerical  it  was, 
there  being  scarcely  a  proba- 
bility that  any  one  would  have 
courage  enough  to  second  his 
attack  on  the  potent  and  vin- 
dictive marchioness.  Having 
calculated  the  distance  between 
the  top  of  the  tower  and  the 
street  of  St  Anthony,  on  which 
he  looked  down,  he  perceived 
that  it  was  possible  to  fling  a 
packet  into  the  street  Nothing 
of  this  kind  could,  however,  be 
done  while  he  was  closely 
watched  by  Falconet,  the  aid- 
major,  and  a  sergeant,  both  of 
whom  always  attended  him  in 
his  walk.  Falconet  was  insuffer- 
ably garrulous,  particularly  in 
his  own  exploits,  and  Latude 
hoped  to  disgust  him  by  per- 
petual sarcasm  and  contradic- 
tion. He  succeeded  in  silenc- 
ing him,  but  Falconet  still  clung 
to  him  like  his  shadow.  To  tire 
him  out,  Latude  adopted  the 
plan  of  almost  running  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  he 
was  on  the  platform.  The  aid- 
major  remonstrated,  but  the 
prisoner  answered  that  rapid 
motion  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  him,  in  order  to  excite 
perspiration.  At  last  Falconet 
sofiered  him  to  move  about  as 
he  pleased,  and  fell  into  gossip- 
ing with  the  sergeant,  in  which 
they  both  togaged  so  deeply 
that  Latade  was  left  unnoticed. 

The  next  step  of  Latude  was 


to  gaze  into  the  windows  of  the 
opposite  houses,  and  scrutinize 
the  faces  of  the  persons  whom 
he  saw,  till  he  could  see  some 
one  whose  countenance  seemed 
indicative  of  humane  feelings. 
It  was  on  the  female  sex,  as 
having  more  sensibility  than  the 
male,  that  he  mainly  relied  for 
pity  and  succour;  and  his  atten- 
tion was  finally  fixed  on  two 
young  women,  who  were  sitting 
by  themselves  at  work  in  a 
chamber,  and  whose  looks  ap- 
peared to  betoken  that  they 
were  of  kind  dispositions.  Hav- 
ing caught  the  eye  of  one  of 
them,  he  respectfully  saluted 
her  by  a  motion  of  his  hand ; 
the  sign  was  answered  by  both 
of  them  in  a  similar  manner. 
After  this  dumb  intercourse  had 
continued  for  some  days,  he 
showed  them  a  packet,  and  they 
motioned  to  him  to  fling  it ;  but 
he  gave  them  to  understand 
that  it  was  not  yet  ready. 

The  means  of  conveyance  for 
his  intended  work  were  now 
secured ;  but  as  he  no  longer 
had  materials  for  writing,  he 
had  still  much  to  contrive.  But 
he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
discouraged  even  by  serious  ob- 
stacles. He  had  fortunately  been 
allowed  to  purchase  some  books, 
and  he  resolved  to  write  between 
the  lines  and  on  the  margins  of 
the  pages.  As  a  pen  made  of 
a  carp  bone  would  not  write  a 
sufficiently  small  hand  for  inter- 
lineations, he  beat  a  copper 
coin  as  thin  as  paper,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  shaping  it  mlo  a, 
tolerable  pen.     Ink  was  yet  Xo 
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and  Lanide  employed  it  to  ren- 
csr  the  lamp-black  miscible  with 
wa:cr. 

Thus  provided  with  materials 
for  writing,   Latude  sat  down 
to  compose   his  work.      *My 
whole  heart  and  soul  were  in 
it,'  says  he, '  and  I  steeped  my 
pen   in    the    gall  with    which 
!he>- were  overflowing.*   Having 
completed  the  history  of  his 
persecutor,  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
instructions  to  La  Beaumelle, 
another  to  a  friend,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Mehegan,  in  case  of  La 
Beaumelle  being  absent,  and  a 
.  third  to  his  two  female  friends, 
1  in  which  he  directed  them  how 
to  proceed,  and  entreated  them 
to  exert  themselves  in  his  be- 
half   The  whole  of  the  papen 
he  packed  up  in  a  leathern  bag, 
which  he  formed  out  of  the 
lining  of  a  pair  of  breeches.   As 
the  packet  was  rather  bulky, 
and  the  carrying  of  it  about  his 
person  was  dangerous,  he  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible.    Some  time,  however, 
elapsed  before  he  could  catch 
sight  of  his  friendly  neighbours. 
At  length  one  of  them  saw  his 
signal,  descended  into  the  street, 
and  caught  the  packet    Three 
months  and  a  half  passed  away, 
during  which  he  frequently  saw 
them.      They  seemed   to  be 
pleased    with    something   that 
related  to  him,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  comprehend  their  signs. 
At  last,  on  the  i8th  of  April 
1 764,  they  approached  the  win- 
dow, M\d  dvs^^layed  a  roll  of 


be  jri-.iie-i-  ir,i 
wcr?:  ujk  of  all  i: 
Havir.?  on  the  fc-rricr  occirloc 
rar-:'8i"y  escapiei   zrrzrtz.t  n 
h:s  nr.gers,  he  was  afra:d  :?  cse 
blood,  and  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  find  a  subsnnie.    To 
make  this  ink  of  lamp-black  was 
the   mode  which  occurred   to 
him ;    but  as  he  was  allowed 
neither  fire  nor  candle,  how  was 
the  black  to  be  obuined  ?    Bv 
a  scries  of  stratagems  he  man- 
n^cd  to  surmount  the  difficuln*. 
Under  pretence  of  severe  tooth- 
athc,   he    borrowed    from  the 
Kcr<;cant  who  attended  him  on 
the  platform,  a  pipe  and  the 
articles  for  lighting  it,  and  he 
siMTctcd  a  piece  of  the  tinder, 
liy  a  simulated  fit  of  colic  he 
got  some  oil  from  the  doctor. 
This  he  put  into  a  pomatum 
pot.  and    made  a  wick   from 
tlucads  drawn  out  of  the  sheets. 
Ilo  then  made  a  bow  and  peg 
hko  a  drill,  and  with  this  and 
tho  pict'o  of  tinder,  by  dint  of 
liipid    friction   he   ignited  two 
small  bits  of  dry  wood,   and 
hj;luc«!    his  lamp      The   first 
>  WW  of  the  light  threw  him,  he 
s.n*.    info  a   delirium  of  joy. 
rill*  rondonsc<l  .smoke  he  col- 
l«-i  tod  (Ml  thr  bottom  of  a  plate, 
rti\d  in  MX  hours  he  had  sufii- 
I  wwx  toi  his  pui]H>sc.    But  here 
\w  \\,iH  \toppct1  short;  and  all 
^^^  (uMiMo  NoiMiicil  likolv  to  bc 
iluowh  .iw.n.  tor  the  li^ht  and 
01 1 \  M.»i  k  fK^Kst  on  the  water 
liuwMil  of  uu\u\i;  with  ic.     He 
0\*9  ♦•!•'/  ihi%  h\  Ati%\'t\i}i^  to  have 
•  fiiA'fir   ti«/J        Vhc    prison 
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chioness  of   Pompadour  died 
yesterday.' 

'  I  thought  I  saw  the  heavens 
open  before  me  ! '  exclaimed 
Latude.  His  oppressor  was 
gone;  and  he  felt  an  undoubting 
confidence  that  his  liberation 
would  immediately  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  He 
was  cruelly  undeceived.  After 
some  days  had  passed  over,  he 
wrote  to  the  lieutenant  of  police, 
and  claimed  his  freedom.  Sar- 
tine  had  given  strict  orders  to 
all  the  officers  of  the  Bastile,  to 
conceal  the  death  of  the  mar- 
chioness, and  he  instantly  hur- 
ried to  the  prison  to  discover 
how  the  news  had  reached 
Latude.  He  summoned  the 
prisoner  into  his  presence,  and 
harshly  questioned  him  on  the 
subject  Latude  perceived  that 
a  disclosure  might  be  prejudicial 
to  the  kind  females,  and  with 
equal  firmness  and  honour  he 
refused  to  make  it  'The 
avowal,'  said  Sartine,  'is  the 
price  of  your  liberty.'  The 
captive,  however,  again  declared 
that  he  would  rather  perish  than 
purchase  the  blessing  at  such 
1  cost  Finding  him  inflexible, 
the  baffled  lieutenant  retired  in 
anger.  Irritated  by  repeated 
letters,  petitions,  and  remon- 
strances being  neglected,  and 
having  been  led  to  fear  that  he 
was  to  be  perpetually  impri- 
soned to  prevent  him  from 
suing  Pompadour's  heirs,  Latude 
in  an  evil  hour  lost  all  command 


This  act  of  insane  passion  was 
pimished  by  instant  removal  to 
one  of  the  worst  dungeons, 
where  his  fare  was  bread  and 
water. 

After  latude  had  been  in 
this  dungeon  for  eighteen  days, 
M.  de  S^ine  obtained  an  order 
to  transfer  him  to  Vincennes 
and  immure  him  in  an  oubliette. 
Before  he  removed  the  prisoner, 
he  circulated  a  report  that  he 
meant  to  deliver  him,  but  that, 
to  accustom  him  by  degrees  to 
a  change  of  air,  he  was  going  to 
place  him  for  a  few  months  in 
a  convent  of  monks.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  August 
1764,  an  officer  of  police,  with 
two  assistants,  came  to  convey 
him  to  his  new  prison.  *My 
keepers,'  he  says,  *  fastened  an 
iron  chain  round  my  neck,  the 
end  of  which  they  placed  under 
the  bend  of  my  knees ;  one  of 
them  placed  one  hand  upon  my 
mouth,  and  the  other  behind 
my  head,  whilst  his  companion 
pulled  the  chain  with  all  his 
might,  and  completely  bent  me 
double.  The  pain  I  suffered 
was  so  intense  that  I  thought 
my  loins  and  spine  were  crushed ; 
I  have  no  doubt  it  equalled  that 
endured  by  the  wretch  who  is 
broken  on  the  wheel  In  this 
state  I  was  conveyed  from  the 
Bastile  to  Vincennes.'  At  Vin- 
cennes he  was  placed  in  a  cell. 
His  mind  and  body  were  now 
both  overpowered  by  the  seve- 
rity of  his  fate ;  dangerous  illness 


over  himselJ^  and  wrote  a  violent    came  on,  and  he  every  day  gtew 

epistle  to  Sartine,  avowedly  for    weaker.  Fortunately  for  l^tvi^e, 

the  purpose  of  enraging  him.  \  M.  Guyonnet,  the  govemoi  oi 
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the  fortress,  had  nothing  of  'the 
steeled  jailor'  about  him;  he 
was  a  generous,  humane  man, 
of  amiable  manners.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  mournful  tale  of  the 
captive,  wept  for  his  misfortunes, 
took  on  himself  the  responsibility 
of  giving  him  a  good  apartment, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  privi- 
lege of  walking  daily  for  two 
hours  in  the  garden.  Despair- 
ing, as  well  he  might,  of  being 
ever  released  by  his  inflexible 
enemies,  Latude  meditated  in- 
cessantly on  the  means  of  escap- 
ing. Fifteen  months  elapsed 
before  an  opportunity  occurred, 
and  then  it  was  brought  about 
by  chance.  He  was  walking 
in  the  garden  on  a  November 
afternoon,  when  a  thick  fog 
suddenly  came  on.  The  idea 
of  turning  it  to  account  rushed 
into  his  mind.  He  was  guarded 
by  two  sentries  and  a  sergeant, 
who  never  quitted  his  side  for 
an  instant;  but  he  determined 
to  make  a  bold  attempt.  By  a 
violent  push  of  his  elbows  he 
threw  off  the  sentries,  then 
pushed  down  the  sergeant,  and 
darted  past  a  third  sentry,  who 
did  not  perceive  him  till  he  was 
gone  by.  All  four  set  up  the 
cry  of  'Seize  him!*  and  Latude 
joined  in  it  still  more  loudly, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  mis- 
lead the  pursuers.  There  re- 
mained only  one  sentry  to  elude, 
but  he  was  on  the  alert,  and  un- 
fortunately knew  him.  Present- 
ing his  bayonet,  he  threatened 
to  kill  the  prisoner  if  he  did  not 
stop. 

'My  dear  Chenu/  said  he  to 


him,  'you  are  incapable  of  such 
an  action ;  your  orders  are  to 
arrest,  and  not  to  kill  me.'  He 
had  slackened  his  pace,  and 
came  up  to  him  slowly;  as 
soon  as  he  was  close  to  him  he 
sprang  upon  his  musket,  and 
wrenched  it  from  him  with  such 
violence  that  he  was  thrown 
down  in  the  struggle.  Latude 
jumped  over  his  body,  flinging 
the  musket  to  a  distance  of  ten 
I)aces,  lest  he  should  fire  it  after 
him,  and  once  more  he  achieved 
his  liberty. 

Favoured  by  the  fog,  Latude 
contrived  to  hide  himself  in  the 
park  till  night,  when  he  scaled 
the  wall,  and  proceeded  by  by- 
ways to  Paris.  He  sought  a  re- 
fuge with  the  two  kind  females 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his 
packet.  They  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  hairdresser  named  Lc- 
brun.  The  asylum  for  which  he 
asked  was  granted  in  the  kindest 
manner.  They  procured  for  him 
some  linen  and  an  apartment 
in  the  house,  gave  him  fifteen 
livres  which  they  had  saved,  and 
supplied  him  with  food  from  all 
their  own  meals.  The  papers 
confided  to  them  they  had  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  deli- 
ver to  the  persons  for  whom  they 
were  intended ;  two  of  those  per- 
sons were  absent  from  France; 
the  third  was  recently  married, 
and  his  wife,  on  hearing  that 
the  packet  was  from  the  Bastile, 
would  not  sufler  her  husband  to 
receive  it. 

Latude  v:as  out  of  prison,  but 
he  was  tvot  ouv  ol  ^^w^«.   Vl^ 
was  coivVuvet^  >i5M5X  \a  niVvax^s^ 
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.;iar:er  he  might  bend  his  steps, 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  elude  M.  de  Sartine,  who  by 
means  of  his  spies  was  omni- 
present In  this  emergency  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  conciliate 
his  persecutor  \  and  he  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  letter  to  him,  en- 
treating forgiveness  for  insults 
offered  in  a  moment  of  madness, 
promising  future  silence  and  sub- 
mission, and  pathetically  implor- 
ing him  to  become  his  protector. 
This  overture  had  no  result 
He  tried  the  influence  of  various 
persons,  among  whom  was  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  but  everywhere 
he  was  met  by  the  prejudice 
which  Sartine  had  raised  against 
him;  and  to  add  to  his  alarm 
and  vexation,  he  learned  that 
a  strict  search  was  making  for 
him,  and  that  a  reward  of  a 
thousand  crowns  was  offered  for 
his  apprehension.  As  a  last  re- 
source, he  determined  to  make  a 
personal  appeal  to  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul,  the  first  minister,  who 
was  then  with  the  court  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  It  was  mid-Decem- 
ber idien  he  set  out,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
and  the  cold  was  intense.  A 
morsel  of  bread  was  his  whole 
stock  of  provisions ;  he  had  no 
money,  and  he  dared  not  ap- 
proach a  house,  proceed  on  the 
high  road,  or  travel  by  day,  lest 
he  should  be  intercepted.  In 
hb  nightly  circuitous  journey  of 
more  than  forty  miles,  he  often 
fell  into  ditches,  or  tore  him- 
self in  8crambJii7^  through  the 
hedges,  'I  hid  myself  in  a. 
6eld,  'says  he,  'during  the  whole 


of  the  1 6th ;  and  after  walking 
for  two  successive  nights,  I  ar- 
rived on  the  morning  of  the 
ryth  at  Fontainebleau,  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  hunger,  grief,  and 
despair.' 

Latude  was  too  soon  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  chance 
of  escaping  from  the  vengeance 
of  M.  de  Sartine.  As  soon  as 
he  had  announced  his  arrival  to 
the  duke,  two  officers  of  the 
police  came  to  convey  him,  as 
they  said,  to  the  minister ;  but 
their  mask  was  speedily  thrown 
off,  and  he  found  that  they  were 
to  escort  him  back  to  Vincennes. 
They  told  him  that  every  road 
had  been  beset  and  every  vehicle 
watched  to  discover  him,  and 
they  expressed  their  wonder  at 
his  having  been  able  to  reach 
Fontainebleau  undetected.  *I 
now  learned,'  says  he,  '  lor  the 
first  rime,  that  there  was  no 
crime  so  great,  or  so  severely 
punished,  as  a  complaint  against 
a  minister.  These  exempts 
quoted  to  me  the  case  of  some 
deputies  from  the  provinces, 
who,  having  been  sent  a  short 
time  before  to  denounce  to  the 
king  the  exactions  of  certain 
intendants,  had  been  arrested 
and  punished  as  dangerous  in- 
cendiaries ! ' 

On  his  reaching  Vincennes, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  horrible 
dungeon,  barely  six  feet  by  six 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  which 
was  secured  by  four  iron-plated 
treble -bolted  doors,  distant  a 
foot  from  each  olhei.  To  3l%- 
gravate  his  misery,  he  v/as  \.o\^ 
that  he  deserved  a  lYvoMsaxi^ 


':J  r.-:i  j^.va  :j  AsrsxTZ'^E  axd  peril,  [BookI. 

:  -i-r  v.Ts;  r:-min: .  :rr  "Jii:    in  everypart  of  it  when  touched 

ht  impression  of  the  finger. 
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fiV-— ■  '  ■  ■  r-:rie-i  :-_=  rt j-r  S-ch  were  his  agonies,  that  he 
r:-^:--.      7'  f   17:0^^-;   1:^;  inrloied  his  keepers  as  an  act 
;-:-;  i    :  •irnr.t.rii-i  :..:z     he  ::' merc)- to  terminate  his  exist- 
;■   ;    '—>:-■  ^7   ::   trizr^z  c=-  c::ce.      Ai    last,    after    having 
-  1-    iT.i    .-.rsNi^:  .  -rr-s^i  er.i-red     months    of    intense 
*    .  >:.:  :^  :-;  r.-_r.  r:ir  :•:"  :h?  suiie-rlr.*:.  he  was  removed  to  a 
-  :  rr.- 1  * :  77. 1  -      1 7.  u".  e  ^:  -:n^  b-i";  :a :  *.e  apartment,  where  his 
■  i  :'i«  :.•.  ?   'r:"5r*viT.  1  ::n:-  srtrjth  gradually  returned. 
:^^ . :  -  - :  t    >:-:-:_    -o  - :    xr::^  Though  his  situation  was  im- 
r.- :•:•::  iv  -..?  :ri>  ^ril  ^:;ir.?.  rrovec.  he  was  still  entirely  se- 
rf—-:  rv  :=.:":  mir;  c'.u,:e.i  from  societ)*.     Hopeless 
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7.-.  :*;:  :r.;  >;7^ei7:  ^m?  -  i.;,     ::"  escape,  he  pondered  on  the 

:;i.  r.:eir.s  of  at  least  opening  an 
rr.:r  irierccurse  with  his  fellow-pri- 
fCTn::.-:*.  >  :t.:L:::.:i?,*:u::".e  scr.ers.  On  the  outer  side  of 
:r.:":r.v,::.:::  Th.jh  he  'rrr-ih:  his  chamber  was  the  garden  in 
^"5  n::  c:r.>:*.;:.'*r..  Ke  h^i  which  each  of  the  prisoners, 
:r.;^  :."^  n::. e  M.  ie  S.ir::ri\  Li:.:.:e  alone  being  excluded, 
.■-■:.:  hid  i:iT.i  him  :r.re\::\e.  was  daily  allowed  to  walk  by 
>..::  r.e.  h?>*-e'.  er.  >er:  ic*  crer  h:r*ise*.i"  for  a  certain  time.  This 
: :;:  ■.  :-.>or.e:  h.<  '.::vr:y.  cr.  ccr.-  "rj.'.'.  was  five  feet  thick;  so  that 
v'.::..r.  :ha:  he  wo -id  nar/.e  :he  :o  {.•eaetiate  it  seemed  almost 
:v:scnwh.-»  he'.i  his  paj^rs.  ard  as  di.iicult  as  to  escape.  But 
hv-  r'edjied  hi>  honour  iha:  r.j  wha:  cannot  time  and  persever- 
h.ir:ii  shou'.d  c^r.:e  to  ihi:  ic:-  ance  accomplish  !  His  only  in- 
>on.  La:ude  knew  h.m  :oo  s:rjments  were  a  broken  piece 
well  10  irjs:  him.  He  reso-  of  a  sword  and  an  iron  hoop  of 
/.::e'v  answered,  *  I  entered  mv  a  bucket,  which  he  had  con- 
dungeon  an  hones:  man.  .ini  I  irived  to  secrete ;  yet  with  these, 
w-.;;  d'.e  ra:her  than  leave  it  a  by  dint  of  twenty-six  months' 
dastard  and  a  knave/  |  labour,  he  managed  to  perforate 

Into  the  den  where  he  was.  ■  the  mass  of  stone.     The  hole  ' 

as  it  were,  walled  up,  no  ray  of ,  was  made  in  a  dark  comer  of 

hght  entered  :  the  air  ii-as  never    the  chimney,  and  he  stopped 

changed  but  at  the  moment  when  '  the  interior  opening  with  a  plug 

the  turnkey  opened  the  wicket ;  [  formed  of  sand  and  plaster.     A 

the  straw  on  which  he  lay  was  i  long  wooden  peg  rather  shorter 

alwa)'S  rotten  with  damp,  and  |  than  the  hole  was  inserted  into 

the   narrowness  of   the   space  ,  it,  that,  in  case  of  the  external 

scarcely  allowed  him  room  to  .  opening    being    noticed    and 

nioye.     His  health,  of  course,  I  sounded,  it  might  seem  to  be 

rapidly  declined,  and  his  body  I  not  mote  v\\m\  ^iVsit^  VKvOwea  \tw 

swelled  enormously,    retaining  1  depl\\.      ¥01  ai  ^x^g^vaX  \ft  ^^ 
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prisoner  walking  in  the  garden, 
he  tied  several  pieces  of  wood 
so  as  to  form  a  stick  about  six 
feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which 
hung  a  bit  of  riband  The 
twine  with  which  it  was  tied, 
was  made  from  threads  drawn 
out  of  his  linen.  He  thrust  the 
stick  through  the  hole,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  a  fellow  -  captive,  the 
Baron  de  Venae,  who  had 
been  nineteen  years  confined 
for  having  presumed  to  give 
advice  to  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour. He  successively  became 
acquainted  with  several  others, 
two  of  whom  were  also  the  vic- 
tims of  the  marchioness.  One 
of  them  had  been  seventeen 
years  in  prison,  on  suspicion  of 
having  spoken  ill  of  her;  the 
other  had  been  twenty -three 
jears  because  he  was  suspected 
of  having  written  against  her  a 
pamphlet,  which  he  had  never 
even  seen.  The  prisoners  con- 
trived to  convey  ink  and  paper 
to  I^tude  through  the  hole. 
He  opened  a  correspondence 
with  them,  encouraged  them  to 
rate  to  each  other,  and  became 
the  medium  through  which  they 
transmitted  their  letters.  The 
burden  of  captivity  was  much 
lightened  to  him  by  this  new 
occupation. 

An  unfortunate  change  for 
the  prisoner  now  took  place. 
The  benevolent  and  amiable- 
mannered  Guyonnet  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rougemont,  a  man 
who  was  a  contrast  to  him  in 
every  respect  He  was  avari- 
ciouM,  Sinty-hearted,  brutal,  and 


a  devoted  tool  of  M.  de  Sartine. 
The  diet  which  he  provided  for 
the  captives  was  of  the  worst 
kind;  and  their  scanty  com- 
forts were  as  much  as  pos- 
sible abridged.  That  he  might 
not  be  thwarted  in  the  exercise 
of  his  tyranny,  he  dismissed 
such  of  the  prison  attendants 
as  he  suspected  of  being  hu- 
mane, and  replaced  them  by 
men  whose  dispositions  har- 
monized with  his  own.  How 
utterly  devoid  of  feeling  were 
the  beings  whom  he  selected, 
may  be  judged  by  the  language 
of  his  cook.  This  libel  on  the 
human  race  is  known  to  have 
said,  *  If  the  prisoners  were  or- 
dered to  be  fed  on  straw,  I 
would  give  them  stable-litter;' 
and  on  other  occasions  he  de- 
clared, *  If  I  thought  there  was 
a  single  drop  of  juice  in  the 
meat  of  the  prisoners,  I  would 
trample  it  under  my  foot  to 
squeeze  it  out !  *  Such  a  wretch 
would  not  have  scrupled  to  put 
poison  into  the  food,  had  not  his 
master  had  an  interest  in  keep- 
ing the  captives  alive.  When 
any  one  complained  of  the  pro- 
visions, he  was  insultingly  an- 
swered, '  It  is  but  too  good  for 
prisoners ; '  when  application 
for  the  use  of  an  article,  how- 
ever insignificant,  was  made, 
the  reply  was,  *It  is  contrary 
to  the  rules.'  So  horrible  was 
the  despotism  of  the  governor, 
that  within  three  months  four 
of  the  prisoners  strangled  ihem- 
selves  in  despair.  'TYve  liv- 
quisition  itself,'  says  Lalwd^, 
^might  envy  his  proftcietic^  va 
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i/.c:i,  icit  a  Luddo  of  grass  shvjuid 
still  be  visible,  blockaded  the 
outside  with  a  blind  like  a  mill- 
hopper,  so  that  nothing  could 
be  perceived  but  a  narrow  strip 
of  sky.  But  his  situation  was 
soon  made  £ar  worse.  In  a  fit 
of  anger,  caused  by  his  being 
refused  the  means  of  writing  to 
the  lieutenant  of  police,  he  im- 
prudently chanced  to  wish  him- 
self in  his  former  cell  again. 
He  was  taken  at  his  word.  On 
the  following  morning,  when 
he  had  forgotten  his  unguarded 
speech,  he  was  led  back  to  his 
dark  and  noisome  dungeon. 
'Few  will  believe,*  says  he, 
'  that  such  inhuman  jests  could 
be  practised  in  a  civilised 
country.' 

M.  de  Sartine,  being  now  ap- 


:j  prevent  hiii 
It  in  the  same 
vemor  ordered 
candle  to  be  1 
side  of  the  wic 
a  few  feeble  i 
trate  into  the 
the  captive  was 
discouraged;  s 
took  a  delight 
persecutors.    E 
in  a  pomatum  p 
by  the  surgeon 
colic  pains  whi 
by  the  dampnet 
Cotton  drawn  h 
supplied  him  w 
then  twisted  so 
into  a  rope,  whi 
and  fastened  in 
bee-hive.    With 
of  straw  he  mad 
five  feet  long,  w 
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lamp,  and  wrote  a  second 
r  with  his  own  blood.     The 

result  was  to  make  his 
»r$  believe  that  he  was  aided 
he  prince  of  darkness. 
:  was  not  till  Latude  was 
Q  at  death's  door  that  he 
removed  from  his  dungeon. 
being  taken  out  he  fainted, 
remained  for  a  long  while 
nsible.  When  he  came  to 
self  his  mind  wandered,  and 
some  time  he  imagined  that 
had  passed  into  the  other 
Id.  Medical  ^d  was  granted 
dm,  and  he  slowly  recovered 
health.  The  turnkeys  now 
isionally  dropped  obscure 
Is  of  some  beneficial  change, 
di  he  was  at  a  loss  to  un> 
itand.  The  m3rsteiy  was  at 
i;di  explained.  The  bene- 
mt  M.  de  Malesherbes  had 
ly  been  appointed  a  cabinet 
lister,  and  one  of  his  first 
I  was  to  inspect  the  state 
ons.  He  saw  Latude,  lis- 
!d  to  his  mournful  story, 
)  indignant  at  his  six-and- 
nty  years'  captivity,  and  pro- 
ed  redress. 

^tude  had  been  more  than 
rcn  years  at  Vincennes  when 
order  arrived  for  his  release. 
\  heart  beat  high  with  exulta- 
1;  but  he  was  doomed  to 
er  severe  disappointment. 
the  moment  when  he  ima- 
ed  that  he  was  free,  an  officer 
Hmed  him  that  the  minister 
ught  it  expedient  to  accus- 
1  him  gradually  to  a  purer 

and  that  he  was  therefore 
•cted  to  convey  htm   to  a, 
vat,  where  he  was  to  re- 


main  for  a  few  months.  These 
were  the  very  same  words  which 
had  been  spoken  to  him  when 
he  was  sent  from  the  Bastile  to 
Vincennes;  and  knowing  their 
meaning  but  too  well,  they  al- 
most palsied  his  faculties.  His 
enemies  had  been  busily  at 
work.  By  gross  misrepresenta- 
tionSy  and  by  forging  in  his 
name  an  extravagant  memorial 
to  the  king,  they  had  induced 
M.  de  Malesherbes  to  believe 
that  the  prisoner's  intellects 
were  disordered,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  immediately  re- 
leased without  peril.  It  was 
to  the  hospital  of  Charenton, 
the  Parisian  bedlam,  that  the 
officers  were  removing  Latude. 
When  he  was  about  to  quit 
Vincennes,  he  heard  the  brutal 
Rougemont  describe  him  to 
them  as  a  dangerous  and  har- 
dened criminal,  who  could  not 
be  too  rigorously  confined.  It 
was  also  hinted  that  the  prisoner 
was  gifted  with  magical  powers, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  thrice 
escaped  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  When  he  was  turned 
over  to  the  monks,  called  the 
Brothers  of  Charity,  who  had 
the  management  of  Charenton, 
these  particulars  were  faithfully 
reported  to  them,  and  he  was 
introduced  under  the  name  of 
*  Danger,'  in  order  to  excite  an 
idea  of  his  formidable  character. 
Unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  Charenton,  Latude  on  seeing 
the  monks  had  supposed  that 
he  was  in  sl  monastery.  Oti 
finding  that  he  was  in  a  maA- 
house  he  dropped  faintmgXo  \!i^^ 


^    •     *     ^.r     ■     A 
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were  l)Oth  of  tlu'iii  state  ])ri- 
soncrs,  the  liospital  being  oc- 
casionally converted  into  a  jail 
by  the  ministers ;  one  was  named 
St.  Magloire,  the  other  the  Baron 
de  PriUes.  Latude  introduced 
himself  to  them,  and  they  pro- 
mised him  all  the  services  in 
their  power.  De  Prilles  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence 
with  the  officers  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  he  exerted  it  so 
effectually,  that  he  obtained 
permission  for  Latude  to  be 
visited  by  his  fellow-captives. 
He  had,  however,  enjoyed  this 
comfort  only  for  a  short  time, 
when  Rougemont  came  and 
^ve  orders  for  his  being  placed 
m  close  and  solitary  confine- 
ment 

Latude  remained  in  seclusion 
for  a  considerable  time ;  but  at 
length,  by  dint  of  incessant  re- 


tr\f\vt 
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iiau   uibuucye 
in    allowing    t 
(lid  not  stop 
of  the   hospit 
was  so  deep] 
injustice  don< 
that  he  waited 
herbes  to   ini 
On  his  assur 
that  the  prison 
docile,  and  p 
hearer,  who  hs 
Latude  was  a 
was  astonishe 
at  having  beei 
promised  that  I 
release  him,  i 
he    might    in 
enjoy  as  mud 
hospital  regulat 
Unfortunately, 
tude,  Maleshei 
after  ceased  tc 
ministers. 
Though  he 
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The  party  thus  formed  admitted 
to  their  society  several  of  the 
lunatics  who  had  been  liberally 
educated  and  were  harmless. 
One  of  these  unfortunate  men 
asserted  himself  to  be  the 
Divinity,  another  claimed  to 
be  a  son  of  Louis  xv.,  a  third 
took  a  higher  flight,  and  was  the 
reigning  monarch.  These  aspir- 
ing pretensions  were  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  humility  of 
others.  A  barrister,  whose  in- 
tellect love  had  shaken,  mani- 
fested his  insanity  by  tlurowing 
himself  at  every  one's  feet  and 
imploring  pardon.  Another 
individual,  who  had  been  a 
hermit,  obstinately  persisted  in 
believing  diat  Latude  was  a 
German  elector;  and  in  spite 
of  all  attempts  to  prevent  it, 
would  peiibrm  for  him  the 
meanest  domestic  offices.  'If 
I  told  him  in  the  morning,'  says 
Latude,  'that  a  flea  had  dis- 
turbed my  rest,  he  would  not 
leave  my  chamber  till  he  had 
killed  it :  he  would  bring  it  to 
me  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
to  show  me  what  he  had  done. 
"  My  lord,"  he  would  say,  "  it 
will  bite  no  more,  and  will 
never  again  disturb  the  sleep 
of  jTour  most  serene  highness.'" 
A  fellow-prisoner,  who  had 
recently  been  confined  in  a  cell, 
daring  a  furious  paroxysm  of 
insanity,  now  gave  some  infor- 
mation to  Latude  which  deeply 
wounded  his  feelings.  From 
him,  Latude  learned  that  his 
early  friend,  D'AJ^^*^  was  in 
the  prison,  s  luving  maniac, 
fiat  up  in  an  iron  cage.     His 


entreaties  were  so  pressing,  that 
the  monks  granted  him  per- 
mission to  visit  this  unfortunate 
being.  He  found  him  a  lament- 
able spectacle,  shrunk  to  a 
skeleton,  his  hair  matted,  and 
his  eyes  sunken  and  haggard. 
Latude  rushed  to  embrace  him, 
but  was  repelled  with  signs  of 
aversion  by  the  maniac  In 
vain  he  strove  to  recall  himself 
to  the  maniac's  recollection ; 
the  lost  being  only  looked 
fiercely  at  him,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  hollow  tone,  '  I  know  you 
not  I — begone  ! — I  am  God  1 ' 
This  victim  of  despotism  had 
been  ten  years  at  Charenton, 
and  he  continued  there  in  the 
same  melancholy  state  during 
the  remainder  of  his  existence, 
which  was  protracted  till  a  very 
late  period. 

After  Latude  had  been  for 
nearly  two  years  at  Charenton, 
his  friends  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  order  for  his  release,  on 
condition  that  he  should  per- 
manently fix  his  abode  at  Mon- 
tagnac,  his  native  place.  He 
quitted  the  prison  without  hat 
or  coat,  all  his  dress  consisting 
of  a  tattered  pair  of  breeches 
and  stockings,  a  pair  of  slippers, 
and  a  greatcoat  thirty  years 
old,  whidi  damp  had  reduced 
to  rottenness.  He  was  penni- 
less too ;  but  he  was  regardless 
of  all  the  circumstances ;  it  was 
enough  that  he  was  free. 

With  some  money  which  he 

borrowed  from  a  person  who 

knew  his  family,  Latude  pior 

cured    decent    clothing.      TS.t 

called   on    M.    Le   NoVr,  ^Vio 
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.ccuivcaii,  to  whom  he  rc- 
Litcd  his  woful  story.  In  his 
memorial  ho  mentioned  M.  de 
Sartine ;  and  though  he  in- 
timates that  he  said  nothing 
offensive,  we  may  doubt  whether 
he  manifested  much  forbear- 
ance. The  ministers  now  gave 
him  peremptory  orders  to  quit 
Paris;  it  is  obvious  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  his  me- 
morial, and  were  irritated  by 
it  beyond  measure.  He  had 
proceeded  forty-three  leagues 
on  his  journey  to  the  south  of 
France,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  an  officer  of  police,  who 
carried  him  back  a  prisoner  to 
the  capital. 

Latude  was  now  taught  that 
hitherto  he  had  not  reached  the 
lowest  depth  of  misery ;  he  was 
doomed  to  experience  *  a  bitter 
change,  severer  for  severe.'  Till 
this  time,  his   companions   in 
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s  a  motto,  '  I  gnaw  my 
cpecdng  die  day  when 
ite  him  who  has  bitten 

\  the  money  lasted  which 
had  taken  into  the 
le  could  obtain  a  supply 
,  bad  indeed  of  quality, 
Uanously  cooked,  .but 
Xible  of  supporting  na- 
)at  the  money  was  soon 
nd  he  was  then  reduced 
prison  allowance,  which 
nty  in  quantity,  of  the 
ind,  and  often  polluted 
admixture  of  filth  and 
Latude  was  a  large 
nd  the  portion  of  food 
to  him  was  so  trifling, 
was  tortured  by  hunger. 
h  extremity  was  he 
that  he  was  compelled 
on  the  sweepers  to  give 
DC  of  the  hard  crusts, 
were  thrown  into  the 
\  by  the  richer  prisoners, 
ch  were  collected  every 
;  for  the  pigs, 
s  the  fare  of  Latude  was, 
ing  was  far  worse.  His 
less  cell,  only  eight  feet 
swarmed  with  fleas  and 
such  a  degree,  that  to 
as  all  but  impossible ; 
}  at  a  time  were  under 
•riet.  He  had  neither 
candle,  his  clothing  was 
snt,  and  the  wind  and 
d  snow  beat  furiously 
the  iron  grating,  which 
idmitted  Uie  light.  In 
ather,  and  during  thaws, 


in  this  infernal  abode.  Rheuma> 
tism,  that  prevented  him  from 
quitting  his  pallet,  was  the  first 
consequence  of  his  exposed 
situation.  This  brought  with  it 
an  aggravation  of  another  evil ; 
for  when  Latude  was  unable  to 
approach  the  wicket,  the  keeper 
flung  in  his  bread,  and  gave  him 
no  soup.  Scurvy  of  the  most 
inveterate  kind  at  length  at- 
tacked him,  his  limbs  were 
swelled  and  blackened,  his  gums 
became  spongy,  and  his  teeth 
loose,  and  he  could  no  longer 
masticate  the  bread.  For  three 
days  he  lay  without  sustenance, 
voiceless  and  motionless,  and  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  expiring 
when  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
infirmary.  The  infirmary  was 
a  loathsome  place,  little  better 
than  a  charnel-house;  but  the 
medical  aid  which  he  obtained 
there  restored  him,  after  a 
struggle  of  many  months,  to  a 
tolerable  state  of  health. 

On  his  recovery  he  was  placed 
in  a  decent  apartment.  He  did 
not,  however,  long  enjoy  it. 
Having  attempted  to  present  a 
petition  to  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Bouillon,  who  came  to 
see  the  Bic^tre,  he  was  punished 
by  being  thrust  into  a  dungeon 
more  horrible  than  that  which 
he  had  previously  inhabited. 
His  own  words  will  best  de- 
scribe what  he  underwent.  *  I 
was,*  says  he,  *  still  enduring  a 
physical  torture,  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced before,  though  never 
a:  ran  in  streams  down  I  to  so  cruel  and  dangerous  axv 
of  the  dungeon.  Eight-  extent  After  having  triumphed 
'  months  were  spent  j  over  so  many  disasters,  and  van- 
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inynads  of  llusc  iioxious  ani- 
mals that  assailed  mc  at  once  ; 
the  tlreadful  irritation  made  me 
tear  my  flesh  with  my  teeth  and 
nails,  until  my  whole  body  be- 
came covered  with  ulcers ;  in- 
sects generated  in  the  wounds, 
and  literally  devoured  me  alive. 
It  was  impossible  to  sleep:  I 
was  driven  mad  with  agony,  my 
sufferings  were  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  death  in  its  most 
horrid  shape  awaited  me.' 

Gloomy  as  appearances  were, 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  was 
at  hand.  A  providential  occur- 
rence, which  seemed  calculated 
to  destroy  his  last  hope,  was 
the  cause  of  his  redemption .  In 
1 78 1,  the  President  de  Gourgue 
visited  the  Bic^tre,  heard  the 
story  of  Latude,  desired  that  the 
captive  would  draw  up  a  me- 
morial, and  promised  to  exert 
himself  in  his  behalf     t«*..j- 
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ever  paused  for  a  moment  from 
le  pursuit  of  her  object,  never 
ttered  a  sentence  of  regret  that 
le  had  engaged  in  it.  Her 
usband^  too,  though  less  per- 
anally  active,  has  the  merit  of 
aving  entirely  coincided  with 
er  in  opinion,  and  aided  her 
5  far  as  he  had  the  power. 

It  is  delightful  to  know  that 
er  noble  laboturs  were  crowned 
ith  success.  Her  toils,  and  the 
^sult  of  them,  are  thus  summed 
p  by  Latude,  who  has  also 
arrated  them  at  great  length : 
Being  thoroughly  convinced  of 
ly  innocence,  she  resolved  to 
ttempt  my  liberation ;  she  sue- 
eeded,  after  occupying  three 
ears  in  unparalleled  efforts  and 
inwearied  perseverance.  Every 
eeling  heart  will  be  deeply 
Qoved  at  the  recital  of  the  means 
he  employed,  and  the  diffi- 
ulties  she  surmounted.  With- 
lut  relations,  friends,  fortune, 
ir  assistance,  she  undertook 
verything,  and  shrank  from  no 
langer  and  no  fatigue.  She 
penetrated  to  the  levies  of 
ninisters,  and  forced  her  way  to 
he  presence  of  the  great ;  she 
ipoke  with  the  natural  eloquence 
)f  truth,  and  falsehood  fled  be- 
ore  her  words.  They  excited 
ler  hopes  and  extinguished 
hem,  received  her  with  kind- 
less  and  repulsed  her  rudely ; 
ihe  reiterated  her  petitions,  and 
•eturned  a  hundred  times  to  the 
ittack,  emboldened  by  defeat 
tself.  The  friends  her  virtues 
lad  created  trembled  for  her 
berty,  even  for  her  life.  She 
Jsisted  all  their  entreaties,  dis- 


regarded their   remonstrances, 
and   continued    to    plead    the 
cause  of  humanity.    When  seven 
months  pregnant,  she  went  on 
foot  to  Versailles,  in  the  midst 
of  winter ;  she  returned  home, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  worn 
out  with  disappointment;   she 
worked  more  Uian  half  the  night 
to  obtain  subsistence  for  the 
following  day,  and  then  repaired 
again  to  Versailles.     At  the  ex- 
piration of  eighteen  months  she 
visited  me  in  my  dungeon,  and 
communicated  her  efforts  and 
her  hopes.     For  the  first  time  I 
saw  my  generous  protectress ; 
I  became  acquainted  with  her 
exertions,  and  I  poured  forth 
my  gratitude  in  her  presence. 
She  redoubled  her  anxiety,  and 
resolved  to    brave  everything. 
Often  on  the  same  day  she  has 
gone  to  Montmartre  to  visit  her 
infant,  which  was  placed  there 
at  nurse,  and  then  came  to  the 
Bicetre  to  console  me  and  in- 
form me  of  her  progress.     At 
last,  after  three  years,  she  tri- 
umphed,     and     procured   my 

liberty.' 

In  the  first  instance,  the  boon 
of  liberty  could  not  be  said  to 
be  more  than  half  granted,  La- 
tude being  ordered  to  fix  his 
abode  at  Montagnac,  and  not 
to  leave  the  town  without  the 
permission  of  the  police  officer 
of  the  district     As  his  fortune 
was   entirely  lost,  a  miserable 
pension  of  four  hundred  livres 
(about  ;£i6)  was  assigned  for 
his  subsistence.    By  the  renewed 
exertipns   of   Madame  Legros, 
however,   the  decree  oi   eit^\^ 


It  was  on  the  24tli  of  March 
1784  thai  Latiulc  cnK-rgcil  into 
the  world,  from  which  he  had 
for  five-and-thirty  years  been 
secluded.  He  and  his  noble- 
minded  benefactress  were  for  a 
considerable  time  objects  of 
general  curiosity.  Happily,  that 
curiosity  did  not  end  in  barren 
pity  and  wonder,  but  proved 
beneficial  to  those  who  excited 
it  A  subscription  was  raised, 
by  which  two  annuities,  each  of 
300  livres,  were  purchased,  one 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

HOW  CAPTAIN   WILSON   BECAME  A  PRISONER 
HIS  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  AND   SL 


Captain  Wilson  was  the  young- 
est of  seventeen  children ;  his 
father  was  a  commander  of  a 

shin    in     frh#>»    M#»uf/»acfl«    it^At^ 
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Madras,  Mr.  Smith,  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  sending 
for  him,  inquired  if  he  would 
attempt  to  carry  down  the 
ships  with  the  supplies  for  the 
camp,  stating  the  danger  and 
hazard  of  the  ran,  and  offering 
him  four  hundred  pagodas  for 
the  service,  and  more  if  he 
should  be  detained  beyond  a 
fortnight.  The  captain  under- 
took to  allcmpt  the  passage,  and 
immediately  made  preparations 
for  his  departure. 

The  vessel  in  whicli  he  em- 
barked was  about  five  hundred 
tons  burden,  with  three  others 
under  his  command,  all  navi- 
gated by  black  men,  himself 
being  the  only  European,  except 
an  officer  who  went  down  as 
a  passenger  to  the  army.  He 
pushed  on  as  far  as  Sadras, 
about  sixteen  leagues,  where  he 
lookrefuge  under  the  Dutch  flag, 
and  des])atchcd  two  hicanahs 
to  Sir  Kyrc  Coote,  to  inform 
him  of  his  approach,  and  to  ex- 
pect his  orders.  But  the  roads 
were  so  obstrucled  by  Hyder's 
horse,  that  to  avoid  the  maraud- 
ing army,  the  hicarrahs  were 
obliged  to  take  a  great  circuit ; 
and  as  they  ventured  to  travel 
only  by  night,  they  were  eleven 
days  before  they  returned.  They 
brought  from  the  general  the 
most  urgent  orders  to  proceed 
at  all  hazards,  and  without  a 
moment's  delay  ;  adding,  that  if 
the  captain  brought  only  one 
vessel,  and  lost  the  test,  \X 
'  H'ouJd  be  of  the  most  ivnpotUnt 

IVilson   accordingly  immciv- 
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atcly  weighed  anchor,  proceed- 
ing at  such  a  distance  from 
Pondichcrry  as  to  see  from  the 
mast-head  the  French  flag,  and 
if  possible,  to  pass  them  in  the 
night  undiscovered.  The  French 
fleet  that  very  evening  weighed 
anchor,  occasioned  by  a  singular 
circumstance,  which  was  after- 
wards known.  Suffrein  had  sent 
his  water-casks  on  shore  to  be 
filled.  Meanwhile  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  had  detached  a  corps  of 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry, 
who,  entering  Pondicherry,  which 
was  open  on  the  land  side  since 
the  fortifications  had  been  de- 
molished, found  the  casks  lying 
on  the  beach,  and  destroyed 
them  by  staving  them  all ;  this 
induced  Suffrein  to  run  down 
to  Point  de  Galle  to  repair  the 
loss,  just  at  the  moment  when 
Captain  Wilson  was  passing  in 
the  ofling.  As  Suffrein's  ships 
sailed  so  much  better  than  his, 
they  were  off  Cuddalore  in  the 
morning,  and  Captain  Wilson 
arrived  in  the  afternoon,  thus 
providentially  escaping,  and 
bringing  in  the  whole  of  the 
cargoes  entrusted  to  his  care, 
and  so  much  wanted  by  the 
army.  They  had  been  reduced 
to  forty-five  bags  of  paddy,  and 
not  a  grain  of  rice  to  be  procured. 
This  supply  rescued  them  from 
the  impending  famine,  or  the 
necessity  of  cutting  their  way 
through  the  enemy ;  and  under 
God,  was  the  means,  as  all 
acknowledged,  of  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  army  and  the  Car- 
natic. 
Captain    Wih.on    hnd    some 


stores  of  his  own,  which  were 
greedily  seized  and  deyoured 
as  soon  as  landed.  The  next 
day  he  was  invited  to  dine  with 
the  general  and  the  staff,  and 
was  placed  at  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
right  hand,  receiving  the  most 
cordial  acknowledgments  for 
his  services.  He  informed  the 
company  of  the  seizure  of  his 
stores.  They  bade  him  prepare 
an  account  of  them,  and  gave 
him  a  pagoda  for  every  botde 
of  wine,  and  for  the  rest  in  pro- 
portion ;  so  that  this  successful 
trip  produced  him  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  a  testimony 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  high  satis- 
faction in  the  service  which  he 
had  performed. 

Returning  to  Bengal,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  cany- 
ing  down  supplies.  But  on  one 
occasion,  while  sailing  with  a 
very  valuable  cargo  of  military 
stores  for  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
whose  ammunition  had  been 
nearly  exhausted  in  the  well- 
known  conflict  with  Suffrein,  he 
was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  and  earned  into 
Cuddalore,  which  had  recently 
fallen  into  their  possession;  and 
there  he  found  the  crew  of  the 
Hannibal  in  the  same  captivity. 
He  was  permitted,  with  other 
officers,  to  be  at  large  on  his 
parole,  and  hoped  shortly  to  be 
exchanged. 

Hyder  Ali  had  at  that  time 
overrun  and  wasted  a  great  part 
of  the  Camatic ;  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  French,  after 
taking  CMd^3i\oTt,>M$^"\  Na  «.- 
pel  t\ve  'E-Tiig^viYi  It^m  iSi  ^^x 
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territoiy.  He  had  lately  de- 
feated Colonel  Baile/s  detach- 
ment, and  made  them  prisoners, 
and  used  eveiy  effort  to  get  as 
many  of  the  English  as  possible 
into  his  power,  in  order  either 
to  tempt  them  into  his  service, 
or  to  gratify  his  brutality  by 
exposing  them  to  a  lingering 
death.  He  had  bribed  Sufifrein 
with  three  hundred  thousand 
rupees,  to  surrender  up  to  him 
all  his  prisoners  at  Cuddalore ; 
and  the  order  being  communi- 
cated to  the  commander  of  the 
fort,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
indignation  and  grief  which  he 
and  his  officers  testified  at  such 
an  inHunous  bargain.  How- 
ever, as  he  dared  not  disobey 
die  orders  of  his  superior,  he  in- 
foraied  the  gentlemen  on  parole 
of  the  transaction,  and  his  ne- 
cessity of  delivering  them  up  the 
next  day,  to  the  escort  appointed 
to  carry  them  to  Seringapatam. 
Captain  Wilson  no  sooner  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  than  he 
determined  that  very  night,  if 
possible,  to  attempt  his  escape 
from  captivity,  which  appeared 
to  him  worse  than  death.  He 
had  observed  as  he  walked  the 
ramparts  the  possibility  of  drop- 
ping down  into  the  river ;  and 
though  he  neither  knew  the 
height  of  Uie  wall,  nor  the  width 
of  the  rivers  which  were  to  be 
crossed  before  he  could  reach 
a  neutral  settlement,  he  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  moment  of 
delay,  and  risk  the  conse- 
quences, whatever  danger  or 
d}£5culty  might  be  in  the  way. 
He  communicated  hisresolu- 


tion  to  a  brother  officer  and  a 
Bengalese  boy,  his  servant,  who 
both  resolved  to  accompany 
him  in  his  flight  It  was  con- 
certed between  them  to  meet 
on  the  ramparts,  just  before  the 
guard  was  set,  as  it  grew  dark, 
and  silently  drop  down  from  the 
battlement.  Before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, his  companion's  heart 
failed  him.  About  seven  o'clock, 
he,  with  his  boy  Toby,  softly 
ascended  the  rampart  unper- 
ceived,  and  the  captain  leaping 
down,  uncertain  of  the  depth, 
pitched  on  his  feet;  but  the 
shock  of  so  great  a  descent, 
about  forty  feet,  made  his  chin 
strike  against  his  knees,  and  he 
tumbled  headlong  into  the  river 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
dreading  all  the  while  lest  the 
noise  of  the  dash  into  the  water 
would  discover  him.  He  re- 
covered himself,  however,  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  returning 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  where 
there  was  a  dry  bank,  bid  the 
boy  drop  down,  and  caught  him 
safe  in  his  arms. 

All  that  part  of  the  Tanjore 
country  is  low,  and  intersected 
with  a  number  of  rivers,  branch- 
ing off  from  the  great  Coleroon; 
these  necessarily  must  all  be 
crossed.  He  inquired,  there- 
fore, of  the  boy,  if  he  could 
swim,  but  found  he  could  not. 
This  was  very  embarrassing, 
but  he  resolved  not  to  leave 
him  behind,  and  therefore  took 
him  on  his  back,  and  being 
an  excellent  swimmer,  cameA 
him  over.  They  pushed  \.o- 
wards  Porto  Nuovo,  abowl  fovxt 


cw  3C|>uy  bciury  cJiallcnged, 
*  Who  L^ocs  there?'  on  wliich 
ihey  sliiunk  back, and  concealed 
themselves,  turning  down  on  the 
river-side.  The  river  in  that 
place  was  very  wide,  and  being 
near  the  sea,  the  tide  ran  in 
with  rapidity.  He  took,  how- 
ever, ihe  boy  on  his  back,  as 
he  had  done  before,  and  bade 
him  be  sure  and  hold  only  by 
his  hands,  and  cast  his  legs 
behind  him;  but  when  they 
came  into  the  breakers,  the  boy 
was  frightened,  and  clung  round 
the  captain  with  his  legs  so  fast 
as  almost  to  sink  him.  With 
difficulty  he  struggled  with  the 
waves,  and  turning  back  to  the 
shore,  found  they  must  inevi- 
tably perish  together  if  he  thus 
attempted  to  proceed.  There- 
fore, setting  the  boy  safe  on 
land,  he  bade  him  go  back  to 
Dr.  Mein,  who  he  thought  might 
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the  flux  which  he  carried 
prison,  and    for  a    year 

iiained  a  state  of  health 
his  fellows ;  but  worn 
with  misery,  cold,  hunger, 

Oiakcdness,  he  was  attacked 

■  the  usual  symptoms  which 
:diTicd  off  so  many  others. 

B  uody  enonnously  distended, 
^ihi^s  as  big  as  his  waist 

■  before,  and  his  face  enor- 
i  'iated;  death  seemed 

.  - .  izcd  him  for  his  prey. 
:!rvived  such  accumu- 
i:-LTy,  exhausted  with 
And  disease,  the  un- 
'.  vapour  of  a  prison 
Btening  around  him,  and  the 
k  entering  into  his  flesh,  is 
pit  to  a  miracle. 
Reduced  now  to  the  extremity 
iPweakness,  his  chains  too  strait 
t>  be  endured,  and  threatening 
■'  Trtirtifi cation,  he  seemed  to 
■  .^  h  the  moment  of  his  dis- 
>iiKioii,  and  was  released  from 
iliim  to  lie  down  and  die.  The 
soldier  to  whom  he  had  been 
last  chained  served  him  with 
great  affection  ;  whilst  the 
others  who  had  been  linked  to- 
gether often  quarrelled,  and 
rendered  mad  by  their  suffer- 
ing, blasphemed  and  aggravated 
each  other's  miseries.  Seeing 
him  thus  lo  all  apjiearance  near 
his  end,  and  thinking  it  might 
alleviate  his  pain,  Sam  entreated 
lie  might  spend  for  oil  the  daily 
pice,  about  three  farthings,  paid 
them,  and  anoint  his  le^s  ;  but 
the  captain  objected,  saymg  that 
/  he  should  then  have  notVmg  vo 
^'S  /*  astonish-  j  buy  firing  and  salt  to  cooV  \\va 
.W   recovered  I  next  (lay'a  provision.  SaTOsVooV. 


.ij.',.iiii  Miippcci  luni  10  Ills  skin, 
and  Icfl  only  a  sorry  rag  to 
wrap  round  his  waist. 

In  this  wretched  state,  chained 
to  another  fellow-sufferer,  under 
a  vertical  sun,  with  a  scanty 
provision  of  rice  only,  he  had 
to  travel,  naked  and  barefoot, 
five  hundred  miles,  insulted  by 
his  guards,  who  goaded  him  on 
all  the  day,  and  at  night  thrust 
him  into  a  damp,  unwholesome 
prison,  crowded  with  other 
miserable  objects. 

On  their  way,  they  were 
brought  into  Ryder's  presence, 
and  strongly  urged  to  enlist  in 
his  service,  and  profess  his  re- 
ligion, and  thus  obtain  their 
liberty.  To  induce  them  to 
comply,  these  horrible  severities 
were  inflicted  on  them ;  and  to 
escape  these  sufiferings,  some 
of  the  poor  creatures  consented. 
But  the  captain  rejected  these 
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guard.  In  the  middle  was  a 
covered  place  open  on  all  sides, 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
There,  without  any  bed  but  the 
earth,  or  covering  but  the  rags 
wrapped  round  him,  he  was 
chained  to  a  fellow-sufferer,  and 
often  so  cold  that  they  would 
dig  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and 
bury  themselves  in  it,  as  some 
defence  from  the  chilling  blast 
of  the  night.  The  whole  allow- 
ance was  only  a  pound  of  rice 
a  day  per  man,  and  one  rupee 
for  forty  days,  or  one  pice  a 
day,  less  than  a  penny,  to  pro- 
vide salt  and  firing  to  cook  the 
rice.  It  will  hardly  be  believed, 
that  it  was  among  their  eager 
employments  tocoUect  the  white 
ants  which  pestered  them  in 
the  prison,  and  fry  them  to 
procure  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
their  buttery  substance.  A 
state  of  raging  hunger  was  never 
appeased  by  an  allowance  scarce 
able  to  maintain  life;  and  the 
rice  was  so  full  of  stones  that  he 
could  not  chew,  but  must  swal- 
low it ;  and  often,  he  said,  he 
was  afraid  to  trust  his  own  fin- 
gers in  his  mouth,  lest  he  should 
be  tempted  to  bite  them. 

The  noble  and  athletic  High- 
landers were  among  the  first 
victims.  The  flux  and  dropsy 
daily  diminished  their  numbers. 
Often  the  dead  body  was  un- 
chained from  his  arm  in  the 
morning,  that  another  living 
sufferer  might  take  his  place, 
and  fall  by  the  same  disease. 
How  his  constitution  could  en- 
dure such  sufferings  is  astonish- 
ing.     Yet    he  had   recovered  I 


from  the  flux  which  he  carried 
into  prison,  and  for  a  year 
maintained  a  state  of  health 
above  his  fellows;  but  worn 
down  with  misery,  cold,  hunger, 
and  nakedness,  he  was  attacked 
with  the  usual  symptoms  which 
had  carried  off  so  many  others. 
His  body  enormously  distended, 
his  thighs  as  big  as  his  waist 
was  before,  and  his  face  enor- 
mously bloated ;  death  seemed 
to  have  seized  him  for  his  prey. 
How  he  siu^ived  such  accumu- 
lated misery,  exhausted  with 
famine  and  disease,  the  un- 
wholesome vapour  of  a  prison 
thickening  around  him,  and  the 
iron  entering  into  his  flesh,  is 
next  to  a  miracle. 

Reduced  now  to  the  extremity 
of  weakness,  his  chains  too  strait 
to  be  endured,  and  threatening 
mortification,  he  seemed  to 
touch  the  moment  of  his  dis- 
solution, and  was  released  from 
them  to  lie  down  and  die.  The 
soldier  to  whom  he  had  been 
last  chained  served  him  with 
great  affection  ;  whilst  the 
others  who  had  been  linked  to- 
gether often  quarrelled,  and 
rendered  mad  by  their  suffer- 
ing, blasphemed  and  aggravated 
each  other's  miseries.  Seeing 
him  thus  to  all  appearance  near 
his  end,  and  thinking  it  might 
alleviate  his  pain,  Sam  entreated 
he  might  spend  for  oil  the  daily 
pice,  about  three  farthings,  paid 
them,  and  anoint  his  legs ;  but 
the  captain  objected,  saying  that 
he  should  then  have  nothing  to 
buy  firing  and  salt  to  cook  his 
next  day's  provision.  Sam  AvooV. 


tho  mode  which  occurred  to 
liini  ;  but  as  lie  was  allowed 
neither  fire  nor  candle,  how  was 
the  black  to  be  obtained  ?  By 
a  series  of  stratagems  he  man- 
aged to  surmount  the  difficulty. 
Under  pretence  of  severe  tooth- 
ache, he  borrowed  from  the 
sergeant  who  attended  him  on 
the  platform^  a  pipe  and  the 
articles  for  lighting  it,  and  he 
secreted  a  piece  of  the  tinder. 
By  a  simulated  fit  of  colic  he 
got  some  oil  from  the  doctor. 
This  he  put  into  a  pomatum 
pot,  and  made  a  wick  from 
threads  drawn  out  of  the  sheets. 
He  then  made  a  bow  and  peg 
like  a  drill,  and  with  this  and 
the  piece  of  tinder,  by  dint  of 
rapid  friction  he  ignited  two 
small  bits  of  dry  wood,  and 
lighted  his  lamp.  The  first 
view  of  the  light  threw  him,  he 
says,  into  a  delirium  of  iov. 
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ind  every  humane  attention, 
than  he  had  been  when  desti- 
tute, famished,  covered  with 
sores,  and  lying  naked  on  the 
floor  of  a  dungeon. 

Being  now  restored,  and 
capable  of  accompanying  his 
countrymen,  he  descended  the 
Ghauts,  and  proceeded  on  to 
Madras.  Lord  Macartney  had 
forwarded  a  supply  of  clothes 
to  meet  them;  but  there  not 
being  a  sufficiency  for  all,  some 
had  one  thing  and  some  another. 
To  Captain  Wilson's  share  a 
>'ery  large  military  hat  fell,  which, 
with  a  banyan  and  pantaloons 
with  many  a  breach,  made  his 
meagre  figure  very  much  re- 
semble a  maniac  Impatient 
to  visit  his  friends,  he  walked 
on  from  the  last  halting-place, 
while  the  sentries  would  hardly 
let  him  pass.  He  hastened  to 
a  friend,  whose  name  was  Ellis, 
and  knocking  at  the  door,  in- 
quired of  the  servants  for  their 
master  and  mistress.  The  foot- 
men stared  at  him,  said  they 
were  not  at  home,  and  were 
shutting  the  door  against  him, 
when  he  pressed  in,  rushed  by 
them,  and  threw  himself  down 
upon  a  sofa.  The  servants  were 
Mahommedans,  who  hold  the 
insane  in  much  reverence,  and 
such  they  supposed  him.  With- 
out any  violence,  therefore,  used 
to  remove  him.  Captain  Wilson 
was  permitted  quietly  to  rest 
himself,  and  being  tired,  he  fell 
into  the  most  profound  sleep, 
in  which  state  ^\s  friends  on 
their  return  found  him,  and 
hardly  recognised  him,  he  was 


so  altered.  They  left  him  thus 
sound  asleep  till  the  evening, 
when  the  lustres  were  lighted, 
and  several  friends  assembled, 
curious  to  hear  the  story  of  his 
miserable  captivity.  When  he 
awoke  and  saw  the  glare  of  light, 
and  the  persons  around  him,  he 
could  scarce  recover  his  recollec- 
tion, and  for  a  moment  seemed 
as  if  he  had  dropped  into  some 
enchanted  abode. 

The  welcome  and  kind  treat- 
ment of  his  friends,  who  supplied 
all  his  wants,  soon  restored  him 
to  his  former  life  and  spirits;  and 
he  began  to  think  of  new  service, 
as  he  had  yet  obtained  but  a 
scanty  provision,  which  his  long 
captivity  had  not  much  increased, 
though  he  had  received  the  ar- 
rears of  his  pay.  He  accord- 
ingly shipped  himself  as  first 
mate  in  the  *  Intelligence,*  Cap- 
tain Pennington,  for  Bencoolen 
and  Batavia.  In  his  passage 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
they  were  surrounded  with  water- 
spouts, one  of  which  was  very 
near  them,  and  they  fired  to 
disperse  it  The  roaring  was 
tremendous,  and  presently  a 
torrent  of  rain  came  pouring 
down  on  the  ship,  which  brought 
down  with  it  many  fish  and 
seaweeds ;  yet  the  water  was 
perfectly  fresh, — a  phenomenon 
singularly  curious. 

During  the  voyage  to  Ben- 
coolen, the  white  ants  and  cock- 
roaches, with  other  insects,  mul- 
tiplied in  the  most  prodigious 
manner,  so  that  it  was  lesoVvtii 
to  run  the  ship  down  Ctom  "Ben- 
coolen  to  Puley  Bay,  atvd  \a>i 


make  this  ink  of  lam])-black  was 
the  iiKjcle  which  occurred  to 
him  ;  but  as  he  was  allowed 
neither  fire  nor  candle,  how  was 
the  black  to  be  obtained  ?  By 
a  series  of  stratagems  he  man- 
aged to  surmount  the  difficulty. 
Under  pretence  of  severe  tooth- 
ache, he  borrowed  from  the 
sergeant  who  attended  him  on 
the  platform,  a  pipe  and  the 
articles  for  lighting  it,  and  he 
secreted  a  piece  of  the  tinder. 
By  a  simulated  fit  of  colic  he 
got  some  oil  from  the  doctor. 
This  he  put  into  a  pomatum 
pot,  and  made  a  wick  from 
threads  drawn  out  of  the  sheets. 
He  then  made  a  bow  and  peg 
like  a  drill,  and  with  this  and 
the  piece  of  tinder,  by  dint  of 
rapid  friction  he  ignited  two 
small  bits  of  dry  wood,  and 
lighted  his  lamp.  The  first 
view  of  the  lifi^hi-  f»i--»—  *-'- 
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chioness   of    rompadour   died 
yesterday.' 

'  I  thought  I  saw  the  heavens 
open  before  me  1'  exclaimed 
Latude.  His  oppressor  was 
gone;  and  he  felt  an  undoubting 
confidence  that  his  liberation 
would  immediately  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  He 
was  crudly  undeceived.  After 
some  days  had  passed  over,  he 
wrote  to  the  lieutenant  of  police, 
and  claimed  his  freedom.  Sar- 
tine  had  given  strict  orders  to 
all  the  officers  of  the  Bastile,  to 
conceal  the  death  of  the  mar- 
chioness, and  he  instantly  hur- 
ried to  the  prison  to  discover 
how  the  news  had  reached 
Latude.  He  stmimoned  the 
prisoner  into  his  presence,  and 
harshly  questioned  him  on  the 
subject  Latude  perceived  that 
a  disclosure  might  be  prejudicial 
to  the  kind  finnales,  and  with 
equal  firmness  and  honour  he 
refused  to  make  it  'The 
avowal,'  said  Sartine,  Ms  the 
price  of  your  liberty.'  The 
captive,  however,  again  declared 
that  he  would  rather  perish  than 
purchase  the  blessing  at  such 
a  cost  Finding  him  inflexible, 
the  baffled  lieutenant  retired  in 
anger.  Irritated  by  repeated 
letters,  petitions,  and  remon- 
strances bemg  neglected,  and 
having  been  1^  to  fear  that  he 
was  to  be  perpetually  impri- 
soned to  prevent  him  from 
suing  Pompadour's  heirs,  Latude 
in  an  evil  hour  lost  all  command 
over  himseli^  and  wrote  a  violent 
epistle  to  Sartine,  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  enraging  him. 


This  act  of  insane  passion  was 
pimished  by  instant  removal  to 
one  of  the  worst  dungeons, 
where  his  fare  was  bread  and 
water. 

After  latude  had  been  in 
this  dungeon  for  eighteen  days, 
M.  de  Sartine  obtained  an  order 
to  transfer  him  to  Vincennes 
and  immure  him  in  an  oubliette. 
Before  he  removed  the  prisoner, 
he  circulated  a  report  that  he 
meant  to  deliver  him,  but  that, 
to  accustom  him  by  degrees  to 
a  change  of  air,  he  was  going  to 
place  him  for  a  few  months  in 
a  convent  of  monks.  On  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  August 
1764,  an  officer  of  police,  with 
two  assistants,  came  to  convey 
him  to  his  new  prison.  *My 
keepers,'  he  says,  '  fastened  an 
iron  chain  round  my  neck,  the 
end  of  which  they  placed  under 
the  bend  of  my  knees ;  one  of 
them  placed  one  hand  upon  my 
mouth,  and  the  other  behind 
my  head,  whilst  his  companion 
pulled  the  chain  with  all  his 
might,  and  completely  bent  me 
double.  The  pain  I  suffered 
was  so  intense  that  I  thought 
my  loins  and  spine  were  crushed ; 
I  have  no  doubt  it  equalled  that 
endured  by  the  wretch  who  is 
broken  on  the  wheel.  In  this 
state  I  was  conveyed  from  the 
Bastile  to  Vincennes.*  At  Vin- 
cennes he  was  placed  in  a  cell. 
His  mind  and  body  were  now 
both  overpowered  by  the  seve- 
rity of  his  fate ;  dangerous  illness 
came  on,  and  he  every  day  g;tew 
weaker.  Fortunately  (ox  LatvxA^, 
M.  Guyonnet,  the  govetnoi  ol 


iiciiiiLT  lire  nor  candle,  how  was 
the  bhick  to  l)e  (obtained?  I'y 
a  scries  of  stratagems  lie  man- 
aged to  surmount  the  difficulty. 
Under  pretence  of  severe  tooth- 
ache, he  borrowed  from  the 
sergeant  who  attended  him  on 
the  platform,  a  pipe  and  the 
articles  for  lighting  it,  and  he 
secreted  a  piece  of  the  tinder. 
By  a  simulated  fit  of  colic  he 
got  some  oil  from  the  doctor. 
This  he  put  into  a  pomatum 
pot,  and  made  a  wick  from 
threads  drawn  out  of  the  sheets. 
He  then  made  a  bow  and  peg 
like  a  drill,  and  with  this  and 
the  piece  of  tinder,  by  dint  of 
rapid  friction  he  ignited  two 
small  bits  of  dry  wood,  and 
lighted  his  lamp.  The  first 
view  of  the  light  threw  him,  he 
says,  into  a  delirium  of  joy. 
The  condensed  smoke  he  col- 
lected on  the  bottom  of  a  plate. 
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did  not  desert  him  now.  Feign- 
ing sickness  one  morning,  he 
proposed  to  take  charge  of  the 
dwelling  while  the  &mily  were 
at  work;  during  their  absence 
he  fled  from  the  cottage,  and 
reached  his  hiding-place  in  the 
wood, — ^without  attracting  any 
notice, — ^where  he  had  previously 
left  his  bundle. 

In  the  afternoon,  observing  a 
party  of  mounted  gendarmerie 
proceeding  towards  the  village, 
he  felt  convinced  they  were  the 
very  same  that  he  had  been 
in  such  unpleasantly  close  prox- 
imity to  at  the  auberge:  he 
was  afterwards  confirmed  in 
this  supposition.  Later  in  the 
day  he  saw  a  man  advancing 
on  horseback  with  a  pillion. 
Reflecting  upon  the  wisest  plan 
to  pursue,  he  suddenly  decided 
how  to  act,  and  coming  out  of 
his  shady  recess,  asked  the  rider 
to  give  him  a  lift  His  request 
was  willingly  complied  with. 
'  Monter^  Madetnaiselle  / '  said 
the  equestrian,  and  backing  the 
animal,  our  adventurer  was  soon 
seated  on  the  pillion.  While 
conversing,  his  unsuspecting 
companion  told  him  as  an 
amusing  piece  of  information, 
he  had  just  met  the  gendarmerie^ 
and  they  were  in  search  of  an 
English  prisoner  who  had  es- 
caped from  Verdun !  Prudence 
prompted  him  not  to  be  too  in- 
quisitive, in  case  it  might  lead 
to  more  awkward  consequences. 
He  had  ascertained  the  fact, 
without  doubt,  that  the  party 
leferred  to  were  retmcing  their 
steps  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 


and  like  hounds  at  fault  in  the 
chase,  were  turning  back  to  find 
their  game. 

This  circumstance  removed 
considerable  uneasiness  from 
his  mind,  and  he  now  hoped  to 
be  able  to  continue  his  journey 
with  less  risk  of  being  captured. 
When  they  had  travelled  about 
two  leagues  he  dismounted, 
wishing  him  good-night,  with 
many  thanks  for  his  politeness, 
and  directed  his  steps  towards 
a  plantation  which  was  some 
little  distance  from  the  road, 
where,  throwing  of  his  woman's 
garb  for  that  of  his  own  sex,  and 
feeling  less  apprehensive  than 
he  had  done  for  some  time,  he 
lifted  up  his  heart  in  gratitude 
to  God  for  thus  far  preserving 
him  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies ;  then,  sitting 
down  to  rest  in  this  tranquil 
spot,  he  began  considering 
which  would  be  the  safest 
character  to  personate  on  his 
way  to  Rotterdam.  The  female 
he  thought  objectionable,  as  the  • 
police  might  have  gained  in- 
formation from  the  cottagers  of 
his  late  proceedings,  and  the 
pedlar's  was  equally  imprudent; 
so  he  resolved  to  equip  himself 
as  a  sailor ;  but,  alas  !  on  seek- 
ing through  his  little  stock  of 
requisites,  he  did  not  possess 
the  necessary  additions  to  make 
his  toilet  complete  as  a  jolly 
tar.  At  last  he  decided  to  try 
the  dress  of  a  labourer  seeking 
harvest  work;  with  a  red  wig, 
and  a  patch  on  his  eye,  \\e  vjas 
sure  it  would  be  difficult  fox  aiv^ 
one  to  recognise  him.    Mut  te- 


ot  giving  him  a  good  apartment, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  privi- 
lege of  walking  daily  for  two 
hours  in  the  garden.  Despair- 
ing, as  well  he  might,  of  being 
ever  released  by  his  inflexible 
enemies,  Latude  meditated  in- 
cessantly on  the  means  of  escap- 
ing. Fifteen  months  elapsed 
before  an  opportunity  occurred, 
and  then  it  was  brought  about 
by  chance.  He  was  walking 
in  the  garden  on  a  November 
afternoon,  when  a  thick  fog 
suddenly  came  on.  The  idea 
of  turning  it  to  account  rushed 
into  his  mind.  He  was  guarded 
by  two  sentries  and  a  sergeant, 
who  never  quitted  his  side  for 
an  instant;  but  he  determined 
to  make  a  bold  attempt.  By  a 
violent  push  of  his  elbows  he 
threw  oflf  the  sentries,  then 
pushed  down  the  sergeant,  and 
darted  past  a  third  spntrtr  «.i-- 
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:er  he  might  bend  his  steps, 
old  be  next  to  impossible 
iide  M.  de  Sartine,  who  by 
IS  of  his  spies  was  omni- 
3it  In  this  emergency  he 
led  it  prudent  to  conciliate 
eisecutor;  and  he  accord- 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  en- 
ing  forgiveness  for  insults 
ed  in  a  moment  of  madness, 
liang  future  silence  and  sub- 
ion,  and  pathetically  implor- 
im  to  become  his  protector, 
overture  had  no  result 
lied  the  influence  of  various 
31ns,  among  whom  was  the 
DC  of  Conti,  but  everywhere 
ras  met  by  the  prejudice 
b  Sartine  had  raised  against 
;  and  to  add  to  his  alarm 
vexation,  he  learned  that 
ict  search  was  making  for 
and  that  a  reward  of  a 
sand  crowns  was  offered  for 
pprehension.  As  a  last  re- 
zCf  he  determined  to  make  a 
jnal  appeal  to  the  Duke  of 
iseuly  the  first  minister,  who 
then  with  the  court  at  Fon- 
Meau.  It  was  mid-Decem- 
irhen  he  set  out,  the  ground 
covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
die  cold  was  intense.  A 
lel  of  bread  was  his  whole 
t  of  provisions ;  he  had  no 
ey,  and  he  dared  not  ap- 
di  a  house,  proceed  on  the 
road,  or  travel  by  day,  lest 
liould  be  intercepted.  In 
lightly  circuitous  journey  of 
e  than  forty  miles,  he  often 
into  ditches,  or  tore  him- 
in  scrambJii?^  through  the 
«fL  '/  hid  myself  in  a 
says  he,  'during  the  whole 


of  the  1 6th;  and  after  walking 
for  two  successive  nights,  I  ar- 
rived on  the  morning  of  the 
17  th  at  Fontainebleau,  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  hunger,  grief,  and 
despair.' 

Latude  was  too  soon  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  chance 
of  escaping  from  the  vengeance 
of  M.  de  Sartine.  As  soon  as 
he  had  announced  his  arrival  to 
the  duke,  two  officers  of  the 
police  came  to  convey  him,  as 
they  said,  to  the  minister ;  but 
their  mask  was  speedily  thrown 
off,  and  he  found  that  they  were 
to  escort  him  back  to  Vincennes. 
They  told  him  that  every  road 
had  been  beset  and  every  vehicle 
watched  to  discover  him,  and 
they  expressed  their  wonder  at 
his  having  been  able  to  reach 
Fontainebleau  undetected.  *I 
now  learned,'  says  he,  *  ior  the 
first  time,  that  there  was  no 
crime  so  great,  or  so  severely 
punished,  as  a  complaint  against 
a  minister.  These  exempts 
quoted  to  me  the  case  of  some 
deputies  from  the  provinces, 
who,  having  been  sent  a  short 
time  before  to  denounce  to  the 
king  the  exactions  of  certain 
intendants,  had  been  arrested 
and  punished  as  dangerous  in- 
cendiaries ! ' 

On  his  reaching  Vincennes, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  horrible 
dungeon,  barely  six  feet  by  six 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  which 
was  secured  by  four  iron-plated 
treble  -  bolted  doors,  distatvt  a 
foot  from  each  olher.  To  ag- 
gravate his  misery,  he  was  loVA. 
that  he  deserved  a  l\\o>xsati^ 


juioDivjiiaLc  hciiunci,  wno  was 
moved  by  his  cries  and  groans, 
relieved  his  heart  by  informing 
him  that  the  sergeant  was  well, 
and  had  only  been  imprisoned. 

The  kind-hearted  governor 
sometimes  visited  Latude,  but  the 
information  which  he  brought 
was  not  consolatory.  He  had 
tried  to  move  M.  de  Sartine, 
and  had  found  him  inflexible. 
Sartine,  however,  sent  to  offer 
the  prisoner  his  liberty,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  name  the 
person  who  held  his  papers,  and 
he  pledged  his  honour  that  no 
harm  should  come  to  that  per- 
son. Latude  knew  him  too 
well  to  trust  him.  He  reso- 
lutely answered,  *  I  entered  my 
dungeon  an  honest  man,  and  I 
will  die  rather  than  leave  it  a 
dastard  and  a  knave.' 

Into  the  den  where  he  was, 
as  it  were,  walled  up,  no  ray  of 
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mise,  leading  the  way  through 
dismal  corridors,  dimly  lit  here 
and  there  by  an  oil  lamp,  imtil, 
getting  out  into  the  night  air, 
and  after  going  a  little  farther,  he 
whispered  a  God-speed  to  them 
and  a  hurried  farewell,  motioning 
bj  a  gesture  the  path  to  take,  and 
soon  disappearing  in  a  contrary 
directioiL  Our  two  fugitives 
proceeded  on  until  abruptly  ac- 
costed by  a  sentinel  with  the 
usual  ^  Qui  viveV  L'Estrailge 
tumed  to  address  his  unsophis- 
ticated companion,  and  recol- 
lecting at  the  moment  he  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  correct 
Prench,  quickly  exclaimed,  *  Cest 
mondonustique,^  Totheirintense 
relief,  the  sentry  added,  ^Cest 
ban ;  passt^  man  officier^  and  un- 
fistening  the  postern,  quickly 
allowed  them  to  pass. 

The  formidable  ramparts  of 
the  citadel  frowned  menacingly 
in  the  gloom,  increasing  the 
darkness  as  they  hastily  strode 
along.  At  the  termination  of 
them,  without  further  interrup- 
tions, they  found  themselves  on 
the  main  road,  heartily  thankful 
for  their  good  luck  so  far. 
Breathing  more  freely  than  they 
had  as  yet  done,  they  were  en- 
abled to  converse  unreservedly, 
the  elder  impressing  the  young 
fellow  with  him  to  be  siure  to 
follow  his  advice  regarding  their 
movements,  as  so  much  de- 
pended on  prudence  and  fore- 
thought He  told  him  his 
object  was  to  reach  Verdun,  a 
distance  of  ihirty  leagues,  where 
he  bad  many  mends  and  aC' 
quaiataaces,  prisoners  of  war, 


one  in  particular  being  Sir 
Stephen  May,  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  his  intention  of 
effecting  his  escape  from  Bitche, 
requesting  him,  if  he  could  pos- 
sibly manage  it,  to  render  any 
assistance  in  the  event  of  his 
being  compelled  to  scale  the 
walls  of  that  garrison,  every 
turn  of  which  he  knew  so  well 
during  his  lengthened  detention 
there.  The  greatest  drawback 
now  to  contend  with  arose  from 
the  want  of  a  passe-port^  which 
precluded  them  from  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  town  without 
being  arrested,  or  to  travel  in 
any  public  conveyance. 

It  was  June  181 1,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  p.m.,  that 
these  two  commenced  their  jour- 
ney on  foot  to  Verdun.  The  un- 
dertaking was  favoured  by  mild, 
warm  weather;  and  they  cal- 
culated that  their  escape  would 
not  be  discovered  until  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
measures  would  be  immediately 
taken  to  follow  their  track. 
L'Estrange  being  the  most  ex- 
perienced, decided  upon  doing 
as  he  did  before,  walking  all 
night  long,  and  resting  by  day  in 
some  hiding-place,  from  whence 
they  might  singly  emerge,  cau- 
tiously to  purchase  food  at  un- 
frequented-looking farm-houses 
or  some  village  shops.  Making 
the  most  of  their  time,  they  con- 
tinued steadily  to  advance  on 
their  way,  thinking  they  must 
have  now  got  forty  miles  from 
Bitche,  Feeling  comp\ele\Y  tx- 
Aausted,  unaccustomed  \.o  ex- 
ercise   as    they   had  beetv  lot 


a  stj'oy  ser.tr>-  chalkngecl, 
•Who  goes  there?'  on  which 
the>-  shrunk  back,  and  concealed 
themselves,  turning  down  on  ihe 
liver-side.  The  river  in  that 
place  was  ver)-  »ide,  and  being 
near  the  sea,  the  tide  ran  in 
with  rapidity.  He  took,  how- 
evo',  the  boy  on  his  back,  as 
he  had  done  before,  and  bade 
him  be  sure  and  hold  only  by 
his  h^nds.  and  cast  his  legs 
behind  him ;  but  when  they 
cime  into  the  breakers,  the  boy 
was  frightened,  and  clung  round 
ihe  ra]>Iain  with  his  legs  so  fast 
as  almost  to  sink  him.  With 
difikulty  he  struggled  with  the 
waves,  and  turning  back  to  the 
shore,  found  they  must  inevi- 
tably perish  t<%ether  if  he  thus 
attempted  to  pioceed.    Thcie- 
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times  he  was  on  the  point  of 
goiDg  in  quest  of  him,  when 
voices  and  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet  in  the  distance  warned  him 
what  madness  it  would  be  to 
venture  out.  Alas !  poor  fellow ! 
that  he  had  been  seized  by  the 
police  there  could  be  little  doubt 

Quiteunnervedand  depressed 
by  what  had  happened,  the  perils 
of  his  own  position  weighed 
more  heavily  on  his  mind  now, 
than  when  shared  with  by  an- 
other. He  knew  his  chief 
ciiance  of  safety  was  to  remain 
perfecdy  still  until  darkness  set 
io.  He  singled  out  the  largest 
tree,  to  climb  into  should  he 
hear  any  one  approaching  his 
place  of  concealment 

It  was  with  deep  feelings  of 
sadness  for  the  fate  of  his  less  for- 
tunate comrade,  that  he  started 
once  more  on  his  way,  much 
later  than  usual,  thinking  about 
sixteen  miles  farther  would  bring 
him  to  the  walls  of  Verdun, 
where  he  fully  expected  to  meet 
SirStephen  May  waiting  to  render 
the  assistance  he  had  solicited 
from  him  to  get  into  the  town. 

Buoyed  up  with  this  hope, 
he  made  all  the  speed  he  could; 
but,  on  airiving  at  the  wished- 
for  haven,  great  was  his  disap- 
pointment to  find  his  friend  had 
mistaken  the  point  of  rendez- 
vous. Owing  to  this,  he  had  to 
stop  outside  the  town  all  night ; 
to  try  and  scale  the  walls  with- 
out help  was  the  height  of  folly. 
Overcome  with  fatigue  and  hun- 
ger, he  continued  for  a  long  time 
m  a  sort  of  stupor,  until  daylight 
roused  him  to  a  deeper  sense  ofj 


his  helpless  condition.  He  was 
completely  at  a  loss  what  course 
to  pursue.  If  he  was  much  longer 
in  his  present  destitute  state,  he 
must  perish  from  hunger ;  if  he 
surrendered,  the  horrors  of  a 
dungeon  awaited  hinL  .  In  this 
desponding  mood,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  approach  of 
some  waggons  loaded  with  hay, 
proceeding  towards  the  entrance 
gate.  Suddenly  a  new  means  of 
deliverance  flashed  across  his 
brain.  His  plan  was  instantly 
formed,  of  cautiously  drawing 
near  to,  and  walking  by  the 
side  of  one  of  them,  shaded  by 
its  bulky  freight  from  the  driver's 
view.  Strange  to  say,  in  this 
simple  manner  he  safely  passed 
the  banier  without  arresting  the 
notice  of  the  officials  employed 
to  demand  passports :  their  usual 
vigilance  being  at  fault  on  this 
occasion.  He  quickly  hurried 
to  the  residence  of  Sir  Stephen 
May,  who  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  alSiough  little  expect- 
ing his  arrival,  having  given  up 
all  hopes  of  his  succeeding  to 
elude  the  watchfulness  of  the 
gendarmes.  He  related  to  his 
friend  the  history  of  all  the  suf- 
ferings he  had  gone  through 
since  their  last  meeting,  not  for- 
getting to  tell  the  sad  capture  of 
the  poor  young  midshipman  the 
day  before. 

L* Estrange  had  now  as  much 
as  ever  to  be  on  his  guard  to 
avoid  discovery;  for  the  French 
government  offered  large  re- 
wards for  his  apprehension. 
Strict  orders  were  given  to  search 
in  every  direction  lo  favdi  \vvav. 


luiu  ail  iiiiLTvicw  With  the  I'rince 
Do  Bcauvcau,  to  wliom  lie  re- 
lated his  woful  story.  In  his 
memorial  he  mentioned  M.  de 
Sartine;  and  though  he  in- 
timates that  he  said  nothing 
offensive,  we  may  doubt  whether 
he  manifested  much  forbear- 
ance. The  ministers  now  gave 
him  peremptory  orders  to  quit 
Paris;  it  is  obvious  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  his  me- 
morial, and  were  irritated  by 
it  beyond  measure.  He  had 
proceeded  forty-three  leagues 
on  his  journey  to  the  south  of 
France,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  an  officer  of  police,  who 
carried  him  back  a  prisoner  to 
the  capital. 

Latude  was  now  taught  that 
hitherto  he  had  not  reached  the 
lowest  depth  of  misery ;  he  was 
doomed  to  experience  *  a  bitter 
change,  severer  for  severe.  *  Till 
this  time,  his  companions  in 
suffering  had  been  men  with 
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He  was  unexpectedly  surprised 
by  a  mounted    piquet  of  the 
enemy,  who,    upon    observing 
him,  OKised  their  trumpeter  to 
blow  the  chaige ;  his  horse  be- 
came instantly   unmanageable, 
the  well-known  martial  sound 
completely  fascinated  the  ani- 
mal, so  that  all  his  efforts  to 
spur  him  on  proved  fruitless. 
From  this  unlucky  event  he  was 
surrounded  and  made  prisoner. 
The  officer  in  command  coming 
up  at  the  moment  in  full  gallop, 
made  a  cut  at  him  with  his  sabre, 
which,     however,     L'Estrange 
dexterously   parried,  and  then 
forced  him  to  surrender.    The 
lieutenant  was  now  taken  under 
escort  to  Verdun,  in  the  east  of 
France,  a  station   selected  by 
their  government  for    English 
prisoners  of  war.    The  journey 
occupied  some  time,  and  was 
tedious  and  fatiguing.     He  ar- 
rived at  his  destination  in  March 
1809,  and  was  detained  for  a 
considerable  period  at  that  place 
on  parole. 

At  first  he  became  reconciled 
m  a  measure  to  his  position,  in 
consequence  of  the  hospitality 
evinced  by  the  French  residents 
at  Verdun  to  the  English  pri- 
soners. Balls  and  parties  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  and  a  variety 
of  amusements  introduced,  to 
all  of  which  they  were  invited. 
At  a  bal  masquk  L'Estrange 
appeared  in  female  costume, 
where  the  following  adventure 
occurred  to  him,  which  unfor- 
tunately resulted  in  a  dueJ^  and 
hf  was  severely  wounded.  His 
partner  In  the  dance,  a  naval 


officer  of  the  British  service,  was 
not  aware  of  the  deception ;  his 
attentions  being  encouraged,  a 
flirtation  ensued,  which  gave  no 
little  amusement  to  those  in  the 
secret  During  the  course  of 
the  evening,  the  officer  in  ques- 
tion discovered  the  imposition ; 
but  instead  of  taking  it  in  good 
part,  his  anger  was  aroused. 
An  apology  was  freely  offered, 
and  every  exertion  made  by 
friends  on  both  sides  to  subdue 
his  resentment.  All  their  efforts 
were  unavailing ;  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  a  hostile  meeting, 
which  accordingly  took  place 
the  next  morning.  L' Estrange 
fired  in  the  air ;  his  opponent's 
shot,  passing  through  his  right 
side,  seriously  wounded  him; 
but  he  ultimately  made  a  perfect 
recovery.  His  adversary  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  for  what  had 
happened,  and  was  particularly 
kind  to  him  during  his  illness. 
They  afterwards  became  great 
friends. 

This  incident  created  no  little 
sensation  in  the  various  circles 
of  Verdun.  The  police  were 
much  censured  on  account  of 
the  duel,  and  the  authorities 
dismissed  some  from  office ;  this 
naturally  gave  rise  to  increased 
animosity  towards  the  English. 
Some  time  after  the  duel,  he  had 
a  disagreement  with  a  trades- 
man, who  exacted  payment  of  his 
bill  over  again,  the  receipt  for 
which  could  not  at  first  be  found 
amongst  UEstrange's  papers, 
l^e/ijsjngto  waittill  further  seaicYi 
had  been  made,  the  manhuineA 
to  the  prefect  to  lodge  a  coyiv- 


to  deliver  myself  from  the 
myri.uls  of  these  noxious  ani- 
mals that  assailed  mc  at  once  ; 
the  dreadful  irritation  made  me 
tear  my  flesh  with  my  teeth  and 
nails,  imtil  my  whole  body  be- 
came covered  with  ulcers;  in- 
sects generated  in  the  wounds, 
and  literally  devoured  me  alive. 
It  was  impossible  to  sleep:  I 
was  driven  mad  with  agony,  my 
sufferings  were  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  death  in  its  most 
horrid  shape  awaited  me.' 

Gloomy  as  appearances  were, 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  was 
at  hand.  A  providential  occur- 
rence, which  seemed  calculated 
to  destroy  his  last  hope,  was 
the  cause  of  his  redemption.  In 
1 781,  the  President  de  Gourgue 
visited  the  Bic^tre,  heard  the 
story  of  Latude,  desired  that  the 
captive  would  draw  up  a  me- 
morial, and  promised  to  exert 
himself  in  his  behalf.  Latude 
wrote  the  memorial,  and  en- 
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never  paused  for  a  moment  from 
the  pursuit  of  her  object,  never 
uttered  a  sentence  of  regret  that 
she  had  engaged  in  it.  Her 
hosbandy  too,  though  less  per- 
noally  active,  has  the  merit  of 
having  entirely  coincided  with 
her  in  opinion,  and  aided  her 
as  far  as  he  had  the  power. 

It  is  delightful  to  know  that 
her  noble  labours  were  crowned 
with  success.    Her  toils,  and  the 
result  of  them,  are  thus  summed 
up  by  Latude,  who  has  also 
narrated  them  at  great  length : 
'Being  thoroughly  convinced  of 
my  innocence,  she  resolved  to 
attempt  my  liberation ;  she  suc- 
ceeded, after  occupying  three 
years  in  unparalleled  efforts  and 
unwearied  perseverance.   Every 
feeling    heart   will   be  deeply 
moved  at  the  recital  of  the  means 
she  employed,  and    the  difli- 
cutties  she  surmounted.     With- 
out relations,  friends,  fortune, 
or   assistance,    she    undertook 
everything,  and  shrank  from  no 
danger  and  no  fatigue.      She 
penetrated    to    the    levies    of 
ministers,  and  forced  her  way  to 
the  presence  of  the  great ;  she 
spoke  with  the  natural  eloquence 
of  truth,  and  falsehood  fled  be- 
fore her  words.    They  excited 
her    hopes    and    extinguished 
them,  received  her  with  kind- 
ness and  repulsed  her  rudely ; 
she  reiterated  her  petitions,  and 
returned  a  himdred  times  to  the 
attack,  emboldened  by  defeat 
itself.    The  friends  her  virtues 
had  created  trembled  for  her 
Viherty,  even  for  her  life.     She 
resisted  all  their  entreaties,  dis- 


regarded  their  remonstrances, 
and  continued  to  plead  the 
cause  of  humanity.  When  seven 
months  pregnant,  she  went  on 
foot  to  Versailles,  in  the  midst 
of  winter ;  she  returned  home, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  worn 
out  with  disappointment;  she 
worked  more  than  half  the  night 
to  obtain  subsistence  for  the 
following  day,  and  then  repaired 
again  to  Versailles.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  eighteen  months  she 
visited  me  in  my  dungeon,  and 
communicated  her  efforts  and 
her  hopes.  For  the  first  time  I 
saw  my  generous  protectress ; 
I  became  acquainted  with  her 
exertions,  and  I  poured  forth 
my  gratitude  in  her  presence. 
She  redoubled  her  anxiety,  and 
resolved  to  brave  everything. 
Often  on  the  same  day  she  has 
gone  to  Montmartre  to  visit  her 
infant,  which  was  placed  there 
at  nurse,  and  then  came  to  the 
Bicetre  to  console  me  and  in- 
form me  of  her  progress.  At 
last,  after  three  years,  she  tri- 
umphed, and  procured  my 
liberty.* 

In  the  first  instance,  the  boon 
of  liberty  could  not  be  said  to 
be  more  than  half  granted,  La- 
tude being  ordered  to  fix  his 
abode  at  Montagnac,  and  not 
to  leave  the  town  without  the 
permission  of  the  police  officer 
of  the  district.  As  his  fortune 
was  entirely  lost,  a  miserable 
pension  of  four  hundred  livres 
(about  jQid)  was  assigned  for 
his  subsistence.  By  the  renewed 
exertigns  of  Madame  L.epos, 
however,    the  decree   of    ex\\e 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  COUNT  LAVALETTE  ESCAPED   FROM  THE  CONCIERGERIE. 


'On  the  i8th  of  June  1815/ 
says  Lavalette  in  his  Memoirs^ 
'I  was  at  dinner  with  my  wife 
ind  a  friend,  when  an  officer 
came  to  request  me  to  speak  to 
Monsieiu:  de  Cayes,  the  prefect 
of  police.  I  was  set  down  by 
\  hackney  coach,  with  two  or 
three  officers  of  police  mounted 
behind  it. for  footmen,  in  the 
outer  office  of  the  prefecture, 
where  for  some  time  (the  turn- 
k^  being  busy  assigning  lodg- 
ings to  various  new-comers) 
nobody  took  any  notice  of  me ; 
and  seeing  among  them  a  gentle- 
man long  secretary  to  the  Duke 
de  Rovigo,  whom  I  knew  well, 
looking  very  sad  and  sorrowful 
at  seeing  me  there,  I  naturally 
experienced  a  reciprocal  feeling, 
and  was  condoling  with  him  on 
his  misfortune,  when,  suddenly 
averting  his  head  as  he  pointed 
to  me,  and  rushing  out  of  the 
place,  he  said  to  the  turnkey, 
"Take  that  gentleman  to  No. 
jy  »  "Yonder  goes  a  man  who 
has  turned  his  coat  quickly ! " 
thought  I,  as,  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  blunder,  I  followed  my 
conductor. 

*  It  was  a  filthy  garret,  whose 
only  window  was  in  the  roof, 
at  a  height  of  twelve  feet,  my 
only  means  of  opening  which 
was  by  an  iron  bar,  so  heavy 
that  I  was  never  able  to  move 
it  a  single  notch.  I  suppose 
every  one's  first  impulse  on  being 
put  in  prison,  after  the  svrpnse 


is  over,  is  to  be  very  angry,  and 
I  launched  out  in  pretty  strong 
invectives  against  the  head  of 
the  establishment  for  not  hav- 
ing condescended  to  see  one 
whom  he  had  sent  for  to  speak 
with  him.  I  was  not  yet  au 
fait  as  to  the  code  of  politeness 
of  prefects  of  police.  There 
being  no  bell,  I  had  to  wait  for 
three  hours  till  the  arrival  of  the 
jailor,  who  brought  my  sorry 
prison  dinner,  and  I  could  not 
help  asking  him  who  were  my 
next  neighbours,  as  I  had  seen 
through  the  keyhole  men  carry- 
ing bottles  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  a  feast.  "  They  are  two 
aides-de-camp  of  General  I-.abe- 
doybre,"  said  he.  "  What ! "  I 
exclaimed,  "is  he  then  arrested?" 
"  I  believe  so,"  was  the  reply. 
Little  did  I  then  know  that 
these  two  wretches,  who  had 
denounced  their  late  comman- 
der, when  that  ill-advised  young 
man  insisted  on  revisiting  Paris 
and  his  family,  before  proceed- 
ing to  take  refuge  in  America, 
were  thus  carousing  with  the 
rewards  of  their  treachery. 

*  Towards  ten  at  night  I  was 
sent  for  to  go  down  to  the  chief 
of  the  division,  whose  business 
it  was  to  interrogate  me ;  and 
as  an  examination  was  a  relief 
from  my  own  thoughts,  I  readily 
obeyed.  The  functionary,  after 
a  few  pages  of  questions  and 
answers,  amused  himself  by 
teWing  me  anecdotes,  a\mo^XXoo 
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being  separated  by  several  miles 
from  the  enemy's  boats  when 
the  chase  began.  The  enemy 
continued  firing  every  now  and 
then,  the  shots  fortunately  only 
whistling  harmlessly  in  the  air. 
Providentially  the  wind  lulled, 
and  a  dead  calm  set  in.  His 
servant,  by  this  time  becoming 
more  reconciled  to  his  position, 
thinking  it  probably  wisest  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain, took  to  the  oars,  and  they 
both  pulled  lustily  as  for  their 
lives. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  ere  they 
lost  sight  of  the  persevering 
chasse-markes.  All  night  they 
continued  in  this  way,  now  row- 
ing, now  resting  to  recruit  their 
weary  frames.  But  towards 
morning,  the  wind  freshening, 
L'Estrange  shaped  his  course 
by  compass  for  the  Basque 
Roads,  where  he  knew  the 
British  fleet  was  at  anchor  on 
the  look-out  for  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  day  passed  anxiously 
on.  However,  about  noon  his 
fondest  hopes  were  realized  by 
coming  in  sight  of  the  English 
squadron.  With  boundless  joy, 
and  fervent  thanks  to  God  for  his 
great  mercies,  he  bore  direct  for 
them.  As  he  approached  the 
fleet,  a  boat  was  despatched  from 
the  flag-ship,  with  orders  to 
board  and  search  the  stranger. 
During  this  process,  L'Estrange 
lost  but  little  time  in  apprising 
the  crew  that  he  was  an  English 
officer,  who  had  escaped  from 
Fiance,  where  he  had  been  more 

tAan    three  years    a   prisoner. 

^pon  hearing  this,  the  honest 


sailors  welcomed  him  with  loud 
and  hearty  cheers. 

In  this  rapturous  manner  he 
was  conducted  to  the  flag-ship^ 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  ^lant 
tars.  When  he  came  to  the 
quarter-deck,  the  cheers  and 
hurrahs  were  repeated  by  all  the 
officers  and  seamen  on  board 
each  vessel.  He  was  then  pre- 
sented to  the  admiral,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  had  a  cabin  prepared 
for  his  accommodation,  provid- 
ing him  with  every  comfort 
He  related  the  outlines  of  his 
adventures  to  the  admiral,  who 
listened  to  his  story  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  afterwards 
highly  complimented  him  on 
his  ability  and  tact  in  making 
such  a  remarkable  escape.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe 
his  feelings  of  happiness  in  find- 
ing himself  at  last  safely  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war. 
After  all  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  he  had  gone  through, 
it  graciously  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  crown  his  efforts  in 
the  end  with  success.  Before 
many  days  elapsed  he  was 
landed  at  Plymouth,  where  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  that 
borough  gave  him  a  public 
dinner,  on  which  occasion  his 
health  was  drunk  with  all  the 
honours.  He  proceeded  fix)m 
Plymouth  forthwith  to  London, 
and  obtained  an  interview  with 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  gave  him  a  most 
gral\i^\T\^  leception.  —  By  per- 

missionjrom  *  RecolUctioiu  oj  Sir 

George  LEstrwgti 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  COUNT   UIVALETTE  ESCAPED   FROM  THE  CONCIERGERIE. 


•On  the   18th  of  June  1815/ 
says  Lavalette  in  his  Memoirs^ 
*l  was  at  dinner  with  my  wife 
and  a  friend,  when  an  officer 
came  to  request  me  to  speak  to 
Monsieur  de  Cayes,  the  prefect 
of  police.     I  was  set  down  by 
a  hackney  coach,  with  two  or 
three  officers  of  police  mounted 
bdiind  it  for  footmen,  in  the 
outer  office  of  the  prefecture, 
where  for  some  time  (the  turn- 
key being  busy  assigning  lodg- 
ings to  various    new-comers) 
nobody  took  any  notice  of  me ; 
and  seeing  among  them  a  gentle- 
man long  secretary  to  the  Duke 
de  Rovigo,  whom  I  knew  well, 
kx)king  very  sad  and  sorrowful 
at  seeing  me  there,  I  naturally 
experienced  a  reciprocal  feeling, 
and  was  condoling  with  him  on 
his  misfortune,  when,  suddenly 
averting  his  head  as  he  pointed 
to  me,  and  rushing  out  of  the 
place,  he  said  to  the  turnkey, 
"Take  that  gentleman  to  No. 
17."    "Yonder  goes  a  man  who 
has  turned  his  coat  quickly!" 
thought  I,  as,  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  blunder,  I  followed  my 
conductor. 

*  It  was  a  filthy  garret,  whose 
only  window  was  in  the  roof, 
at  a  height  of  twelve  feet,  my 
only  means  of  opening  which 
was  by  an  iron  bar,  so  heavy 
that  I  was  never  able  to  move 
it  a  single  notch,  I  suppose 
eveiy  one's  £rst  impulse  on  being 
put  in  prison,  after  the  surprise 


is  over,  is  to  be  very  angry,  and 
I  launched  out  in  pretty  strong 
invectives  against  the  head  of 
the  establishment  for  not  hav- 
ing condescended  to  see  one 
whom  he  had  sent  for  to  speak 
with  him.  I  was  not  yet  au 
fait  as  to  the  code  of  politeness 
of  prefects  of  police.  There 
being  no  bell,  I  had  to  wait  for 
three  hours  till  the  arrival  of  the 
jailor,  who  brought  my  sorry 
prison  dinner,  and  I  could  not 
help  asking  him  who  were  my 
next  neighbours,  as  I  had  seen 
through  the  keyhole  men  carry- 
ing bottles  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  a  feast.  "  They  are  two 
aides-decamp  of  General  I^be- 
doy^re,"  said  he.  "  What ! "  I 
exclaimed,  "is  he  then  arrested?" 
"  I  believe  so,"  was  the  reply. 
Little  did  I  then  know  that 
these  two  wretches,  who  had 
denounced  their  late  comman- 
der, when  that  ill-advised  young 
man  insisted  on  revisiting  Paris 
and  his  family,  before  proceed- 
ing to  take  refuge  in  America, 
were  thus  carousing  with  the 
rewards  of  their  treachery. 

'Towards  ten  at  night  I  was 
sent  for  to  go  down  to  the  chief 
of  the  division,  whose  business 
it  was  to  interrogate  me ;  and 
as  an  examination  was  a  relief 
from  my  own  thoughts,  I  readily 
obeyed.  The  functionaiy,  after 
a  few  pages  of  ques^otvs  axiA. 
answers,  amused  V\\mse\t  "b^ 
telling  me  anecdotes,  aXmosX.  \oo 


inflammatory  illness,  to  which  I 
owlhI  my  removal  and  tlic 
hastening  on  of  my  trial,  lest 
I  should  escape  by  a  natural 
death  the  one  intended  for  me. 
*  On  the  24th  of  July  I  was 
abruptly  put  in  a  coach,  and 
transferred  to  the  too  famous 
Condergerie^  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  whose  dungeons,  be- 
neath the  noble  halls  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice^  many  even  in 
Paris  have  not  an  idea.  A 
tall  and  insolent  tiunkey,  after 
reading  aloud  my  description, 
marshalled  me  along  a  dark 
passage  to  my  new  abode.  It 
was  a  long  narrow  slip  of  a 
place,  having  at  one  end  a  win- 
dow so  overhung  by  jalousies 
as  to  afford  one  a  glimpse  of 
about  a  foot  square  of  sky,  and 
its  bare  walls  blackened  with 
prisoners'  names  and  effusions 
of  despair.     A  wretch«»d  nali^f 
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fire-place,  and  a ' 
into  a  smaller  c 
from  that  of  th 
pretty  high  wall. 
put   you  here 
said    he,     "bc< 
Labedoy^re  was 
door ;  but  he  is  ; 
Abbaye:'    Next 
to  show  me  the  i 
was  still  more  inc 
that  I  had  left, : 
poor  fellow  hac 
total  solitude  fc 
without  books  o: 
creation,  seeing 
only  twice  in  tl 
hours,   and    dep 
narrowness  of  h 
even  such  exerc 
its  length  would  1 
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lumbers,  which  these  tid- 
nrere  not  likely  to  render 
ler,  were  broken  at  all 
by  the  vicinity  to  my  cell 
huge  iron  door,  the  in- 
it  opening  and  shutting  of 
ly  when  the  sentries  were 
ing,  shook  me  in  my  bed, 
rften  made  me  start  up  in 
i;  while  the  cold  and 
•  obliged  me,  even  at  mid- 
ler,  to  keep  a  fire  night 
lay. 

Ime  in  prison  passes  slowly, 
to  the  evils  of  my  own 
ion  were  added  deep  anxie- 
tbout  my  wife,  whom  I 
ron  upon  to  promise  not 
«ne  and  see  me  till  after 
5COvery,  well  knowing  the 
lew  would  be  enough  to 
er.  On  her  account  and 
H  my  family,  I  succeeded 
ersuading  myself  that  I 
d  get  off  with  a  few  years' 
sonment,  during  which  I 
i  watch  over  and  occasion- 
ee  them ;  and  though  the 
of  the  scaffold  would  in- 
,  it  was  as  yet  but  as  a 
5  threat,  scarce  likely,  I 
red  myself,  to  be  realized. 
1  such  thoughts  became 
ppressive,  I  escaped  from 
by  mentally  following  the 
which  bore  Napoleon  over 
ride  waters  to  St  Helena. 
^e  of  the  worst  features  of 
XMnidle  was  the  vicinity  to 
{ht  opposite,  though  sepa- 
L  by  a  wall,  of  the  women's 
:,  whence,  fix)m  eight  in  the 
lii^  ill}  seven  at  night, 
ia  perfect  torrent  of  stun- 
Tcifentioa,  couched  in  the 


lowest  and  coarsest  and  most 
depraved  terms  to  be  found  in 
our  own  or  any  language,  and 
sounds  of  riot,  which  the  jailors 
were  oflen  obliged  to  rush  in  to 
quell.  On  this  same  court,  be 
it  remembered,  had  looked  out 
the  two  windows  of  the  prison 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette !  This  chamber, 
which  I  had  daily  to  pass 
through  during  my  sojourn,  was 
a  large  waste  place,  divided  by 
a  sort  of  pillar  forming  two 
arches,  with  a  brick  floor,  whose 
obsolete  designs  indicated  ex- 
treme antiquity.  How  often 
did  I  walk  up  and  down  this 
prison  when  about  to  become  a 
prey  to  despondency !  How 
often  did  I  blush  there  for  com- 
plaining of  a  lot  which,  be  it 
what  it  might,  could  not  trans- 
cend in  horror  that  endured 
by  a  queen  of  France  ! 

*I  had  denied  myself  since  my 
imprisonment  the  visits  of  my 
daughter,  now  nearly  fourteen, 
from  the  dread  of  deepening  her 
sorrows  by  the  sad  realities  of  a 
dungeon.  But  my  wife  having 
sent  her  to  receive  my  blessing 
on  the  eve  of  her  first  com- 
munion, it  was  in  vain  that  I 
strove  to  keep  within  bounds  my 
long  repressed  affections.  On 
seeing  before  me  my  only  child, 
adorned  with  all  the  charms  of 
youth,  first  drowned  in  tears  in 
my  arms,  and  then  stretched  in 
a  deep  swoon  at  my  feet,  my 
heart  was  torn  with  inexpiess\b\e 
parental  anguish,  and  fox  iV^ 
hrst  time  awakened  to  t\ve  MX 
exten  t  of  my  misfortunes.   1  -v^A 
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wholly  unable  to  control  my 
grief ;  my  silent  tears  mingled 
with  the  sobs  of  my  child ;  and 
when  I  laid  my  hands  on  her 
head,  the  words  of  blessing  died 
away  on  my  lips. 

*  This  scene,  as  I  have  said, 
first  roused  me  to  a  true  sense 
of  my  situation,  and  my  kind 
and  zealous  legal  defenders  drew 
aside,  in  their  consultations,  a 
part  at  least  of  the  veil  which 
had  hitherto  blinded  me  to  it. 
My  chief  adviser.  Monsieur 
Tripier,  a  clear,  logical-headed 
man,  prepared  me  for  my  de- 
fence by  first  attacking  me  on 
every  vulnerable  point  of  my 
case.  My  answers  appeared  to 
him  candid  and  straightforward, 
but  insufficient  to  secure  my 
acquittal.  Yet  up  to  the  eve  of 
my  sentence,  his  opinion  was, 
that  I  should  be  condemned 
to  five  years*  imprisonment  for 
my  unauthorized  resumption  of 
office.  What,  however,  en- 
grossed far  more  of  my  thoughts 
than  even  my  trial,  was  the 
situation  of  my  wife,  whose  new- 
bom  infant  had  been  taken  from 
her  suddenly,  after  an  illness  of 
a  few  short  hours.  My  anxieties 
on  her  account,  in  the  event  of 
my  condemnation,  grew  quite 
dreadful, — the  calamities  at- 
tendant on  revolutions  having 
deprived  her  of  nearly  all  her 
near  relations.  Her  father  in- 
deed survived,  and  had  returned 
to  France,  but  bringing  with  him 
a  second  wife  and  family ;  and 
residing,  as  he  did,  at  a  distance 
from  Paris,  could  offer  little  in 
the  way  of  present  protection. 


'  It  was  amid  these  dismal  re- 
flections that  my  trial  b^an,  the 
first  day  of  which  was  marked 
by  animosity,  and  Teas  stormy 
and  unfavourable ;  though,  to- 
wards its  close,  prejudices 
seemed  giving  way.  On  the 
second,  matters  appeared  taking 
a  more  favourable  turn.  Just 
as  the  jury,  about  six  in  the 
evening,  were  going  to  retire  to 
consider  their  verdict,  a  question 
arose,  on  which  its  fate  turned, 
between  my  counsel  and  that 
for  the  crown,  as  to  the  order  of 
putting  the  questions — "  Was  I 
guilty  of  conspiracy,  or  only  of 
usurpation  of  power?"  If  put 
in  this  order,  and  separately,  no 
act  of  conspiracy  having  been 
proved,  the  capital  offence  and 
consequent  penalty  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  misdemeanour,, 
carrying  imprisonment,  alone 
remained.  But  this  was  not  the 
aim  of  my  prosecutors,  and 
they  prevailed  to  have  the  ques* 
tions  joined  in  one,  thus  work- 
ing partly  on  the  timidity  and 
partly  on  the  humanity  of  the 
jury,  by  assuring  them  that  an 
example  of -clemency  was  alone 
now  wanted  by  the  government, 
and  the  opportunity  of  pardon- 
ing in  my  person  the  third  great 
state  offender. 

*  During  the  deliberation  I  was 
taken  back  to  prison,  and  a  kind 
young  friend  volunteered  to 
keep  me  company.  After  a  very 
melancholy  dinner,  wishing  to 
keep  up  his  hopes,  though  my 
own  were  at  an  end,  I  proposed 
to  him  our  usual  game  at  chess, 
and  won  it,  contrary  to  my  cus- 
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aid  he.  *'At  four  o'clock  in 
he  afternoon,  generally?"  asked 
'.,  "  Sometimes  in  the  morning," 
le  replied,  hastily  running  out, 
without  even  remembering  to 
hut  the  door  behind  him.  A 
emale  tumkeyfirom  the  woman's 
rard  happening  to  pass  by,  and 
•bserving  this,  slipped  into  my 
oom,  and  passionately  kissing 
ly  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
ushed  out  again  drowned  in 
ears;  and  thus  it  was  to  a 
reman  I  had  scarcely  seen,  and 
ever  spoken  to,  I  owed  the 
ertain  knowledge  of  my  im- 
•ending  fate. 

*  My  wife  came  as  usual  at 
ix  o'clock  to  dine  with  me, 
ccompanied  by  a  female  rela- 
ion.  When  we  were  alone,  she 
aid,  "  There  no  longer  remains 

hope  for  us,  but  in  one  plan, 
rhich  I  am  going  to  propose. 
Tou  must  leave  this  at  eight 
'clock  in  my  clothes,  along 
rith  my  cousin,  and  go  in  my 
edan-chair  to  such  a  street; 
ff onsieur*  Baudus  will  have  a 
abriolet  in  waiting,  to  conduct 
ou  to  a  retreat  he  has  secured 
>r  you,  where  you  will  remain 
1  safety  till  you  can  quit  the 
ountry."  I  listened  and  looked 
t  her  in  silence.  Her  voice 
ras  so  firm,  and  her  aspect  so 
aim,  she  seemed  so  persuaded 
f  success,  that  I  hesitated  to 
Bply;  and  yet  her  project  ap- 
«ared  to  me  sheer  madness, 
nd  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  tell 
ler  so.  At  the  first  word  she 
atemipted  me.  "No  objec- 
lons,"  said  she.  "  Your  death 
nil  be  mine;  so  do  not  reject- 


my  proposal  My  conviction 
of  its  success  is  deep,  for  God,  I 
feel,  sustains  me."  In  vain  did 
I  urge  the  innumerable  jailors 
who  surrounded  her  every  night 
when  she  left,  the  turnkey  who 
always  handed  her  to  her  chair, 
the  impossibility  of  so  disguising 
myself  as  to  deceive  them,  and 
above  all,  my  invincible  reluc- 
tance to  leave  her  in  the  hands 
of  miscreants  who,  in  their  first 
rage  at  my  escape,  might  actually 
maltreat  her.  I  was  forced  to 
leave  off,  her  increasing  pale- 
ness and  agitation  precluding  all 
remonstrance.  I  could  only 
pacify  her  by  a  seeming  consent, 
remarking,  however,  that  if  suc- 
cess could  be  looked  for  in  such 
a  wild  scheme,  it  could  only  be 
by  stationing  the  cabriolet  much 
nearer  to  the  prison,  as  in  course 
of  nearly  an  hour's  journey,  a 
sedan-chair  could  not  fail  to  be 
overtaken,  nor  could  I  perform 
the  distance  on  foot  in  woman's 
garb  without  similar  danger. 
These  considerations  induced 
her  to  defer  till  next  day — the 
last  I  had  to  call  my  own — the 
execution  of  her  plan ;  and 
exacting  my  solemn  promise 
then  to  make  the  attempt,  she 
left  me,  in  some  degree  quieted 
and  comforted. 

'  The  more  I  reflected  on  the 
scheme  suggested  for  my  escape 
by  my  wife,  the  more  hopeless 
did  it  appear.  Not  only  was 
she  taller  than  myself,  but  her 
figure  was  slight  and  agile ;  while 
I,  greatly  as  confinement  had 
reduced  me,  was  still  too  much 
the  reverse  for  the  jailois,  vjYvo 


word.  At  length  she  slowly 
ranie  to  herself,  and  I  drew  from 
her  the  particulars  of  her  inter- 
view with  the  king.  For  her 
sake,  and  that  of  my  child,  I  as- 
sented to  appeal,  as  I  had  the 
right  of  doing,  against  my  sen- 
tence to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
though  roy  first  impulse  had 
been  to  shrink  from  the  tortur- 
ing suspense  of  the  month,  per- 
haps, which  might  intervene 
before  its  decision.  During  this 
period  I  strove  to  familiarize 
myself,  by  means  of  closely  in- 
terrogating the  jailors,  with  all 
the  horrible  minutias  of  the  scaf- 
fold and  its  preliminaries ;  and 
though  at  first  the  very  marrow 
in  my  bones  seemed  frozen  at 
the  cold,  circumstantial  recitals, 
by  degrees  I  got  wonderfully 
hardened,  and  could  listen  with- 
out blenching.  The  mode  of 
execution  alone  revolted  and 


j?- 


exlinction  of  all 
the  roval  clem 
and  actually  lo 
court,  by  intro< 
wife  once  more 
of  the  monarch. 
Repulsed  in  al 
remained  sittin 
hour  on  the  st( 
court,  without  o 
rous  comers  and 
to  bestow  on  1: 
token  of  recog 
passion ;   and  i 
out  in  body  anc 
prived  of  all  h 
she  returned,  brt 
my  dungeon. 

*  My  hours,  I 
literally  numbei 
eight  remaining 
days  allowed  for 
to  apply  for  a  p 
friends  were  in 
the  jailors  then 
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now  called  back  her  daughter. 
"Listen  well,  my  child,"  said 
she,  "to  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  as  I  shall  ask  you  to  repeat 
it.  I  shall  leave  this  evening 
at  seven  instead  of  eight  o'clock. 
Keep  behind  me  in  going  out, 
as  you  know  the  doors  are 
narrow;  but  when  we  come  into 
the  outer  hall,  take  care  to  be 
on  my  left,  the  side  the  turnkey 
comes  on  to  hand  me  out,  which 
I  hate.  When  we  are  beyond 
the  grating,  and  going  up  the 
outer  stairs,  then  come  to  my 
right,  that  the  odious  gendarmes 
at  the  guard -house  may  not 
come  and  stare  under  my  bon- 
net, as  they  always  try  to  do. 
Do  you  understand  me?"  The 
dear  child  rehearsed  her  lesson 
fedthfully. 

*  One  or  two  friends  who  had 
dropped  in  with  the  kindest  in- 
tentions, but  whose  emotions 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
firmness  of  the  parties,  had  to 
be  got  rid  of  ere  dinner  was 
served;  and  more  perplexing 
still,  a  poor  old  nurse  of  Madame 
Lavalette*s,  who  had  been  left 
waiting  outside,  but  whom  grief 
and  the  heat  of  the  stove  had 
upset,  was  to  be  allowed  to  sit 
in  the  room,  and  yet  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  scheme,  which 
the  slightest  alarm  or  indiscre- 
tion on  her  part  might  have 
betrayed.  This  dinner,  which 
might  prove  my  last  upon  earth, 
was  very  frightful.  The  morsels 
stuck  in  our  throats,  and  not  a 
word  was  exchanged.  Three- 
quarters  past  six  at  length  struck, 
and  my  wife  rang  for  the  faith- 


ful valet,  whose  services  I  had 
dispensed  with,  that  he  might 
attend  her.  She  spoke  a  few 
words  to  him  in  a  whisper,  and 
then  added  aloud,  "  Take  care 
that  the  chairmen  are  at  hand ; 
I  am  just  coming."  And  when 
he  was  gone,  turning  to  me, 
"  Now  you  must  be  dressed." 

*  For  want  of  a  dressing-room, 
I  had  luckily  made  them  place 
a  large  screen  in  my  apartment, 
behind  which  we  now  retired, 
and  while  my  dear  wife  made 
my  toilet,  with  equal  quickness 
and  dexterity  she  kept  saying, 
"Mind  you  stoop  your  head  at 
the  doors;  be  sure  and  walk 
slowly  through  the  hall,  like  a 
person  worn  out  with  suffering." 
In  three  minutes  my  disguise 
was  complete,  and  we  were 
back  into  the  room ;  and  Emilie 
said  to  her  daughter,  "  What  do 
you  think  of  your  papa  ?  "  An 
incredulous  smile  was  the  poor, 
child's  only  answer.  "  But  seri- 
ously, my  dear,  will  he  do  ? " 
"  Not  very  badly,"  said  she  on 
seeing  me  walk  a  few  steps 
before  her ;  but  her  head  sank 
on  her  breast,  and  her  dejected 
tone  betrayed  her  apprehensions. 
Not  a  word  more  was  spoken 
till  I  was  close  to  the  door.  I 
then  said  to  Emilie,  "  The  turn- 
key looks  in  every  evening  as 
soon  as  he  has  seen  you  off. 
Take  care  and  remain  until  then 
behind  the  screen,  and  make  a 
noise  by  moving  about  sofne  of 
the  things.  He  will  conclude 
all  right,  and  give  me  the  few 
minutes  indispensable  for  my 
getting  clear  away."    SVv^  >3XVr 
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--      '-  _  -         :z  z-.:!!  z.        'Kj-ijelMd  put  onoverher 
-.:_  - ..-    I   — -    -1    ::  r  .^_-     rr=?   i  —frjso  pelisse,  richly 

-     _  -. I  :«..  -    ..i-it:.     ::iii-i  v-.r:  f".  which  she  used 

^  .    ..     .-.sJL     --    im.-     -:-    -rr  vtiir  ~  ceding  home  from 

i-z-r--.- .    ::_    .r:^    rr-^i^   :'-::l     :^Lf.  irc  Lid  brought  in  her 
-J    --     -  --       -rr:^-'    z    irti     :i;     i    rlick    silk    petticoat 

-:-.  -•:::-  .^-     r  =   :i  :::-     H-Lnr^  5c-:  ihe  child  out  of 
:::-.*.::  _~^     _: ;   :    r  I  TTii  -_:     r.^r-r.;.   she  said  to  me  rapidly 
Ti-r^  :  .  -  •   .:  i  ::----*r:i:  ttt     h  iVi^Ter.  -  These  will  suffice 

^.    "...    r.^.-:-     -jr-   :!i_::-  TT    i:    Lsrzz^e   vju  perfectly.     I 

:--.:...:    .:    -"   v   -jlt. -.  Hi-     r.M-ii  liive  wished  to  add  a  veil, 

,-_--    :.      --:_--   ::-:.;!>ri  zi     M-    ':j.-ji^  unfonunately  not 

:::  .-r---. ::   .     :: :  .:.:_:       :.-vvz.   n  iie  habit  of  wearing 

r  .      r-     :: :    .  .:  :r    :.i7- :.    ~/     : "  i-  ::  :?   : -t  of  the  question 

-   v::.  -     :...- -      >:   i^r,-.:^i    t:v       le   sure,   before  going 

.:      .  - : . .  -  : :'  :  -.  i-r^ —     :::  ire  :  -:er  rcom,  to  draw  on 

t:  -:".--  r.  :...—':/:.;  z.    '    vi-sc  r.:*»e^  ir.v"^  put  my  hand- 

^  ;.::■:.   4      :  :*  i.:r:J:_::"::y:ur£ice.   Walk  very 

-- .:    •  .->:-:r:::r":.-;    r.:w>,   le^^hiz  on  Josephine, 

.  :•.:  .--.  it  :.—   :-:     :_:  i  ir.LZ    is,  *.  liie  cire  to  stoop  as  you 

::  r  -...:._■:: ^  - :   "::•:   i .  i   :_ ?-    ^ :  :.:  z:  'jiese  low  doors,  for  if 

r:<i.-^  r:S-   .-    :•'  >:ir:»;    ,":;:    :*r»-  shruld  cjLtch  the  feathers 

-:.-  •._:^  :f:-.?  f :  Mi  ':.:-.-     :f  j:.:  tome:,  all  would  be 

....;._:^   .-_  r.  ^  :_i.~i-: --.--:  i    l:-r-      The   iailors  will  be  as 

~  :  .f:;--^  ?  -_;::i-  -.  :rhi  n:  .".  iSLiL  iz.  the  j.r.:e-room,  and  re- 
I  1:11  . :-  -^  :-5  -5-1.  ::  Ir;  =:;r:rcr  ihe  turnkey  always 
v-:i  --. :_  I<-:7  :-  -. :cr  ::-r-  hir.ii  z:e  C'zx.  The  chair  to- 
:.:?.  :"::  ■«;  ?■  .■_  r,  -  _  :e  .:  ^". .  liy  ■aill  be  drawn  up  close  to 
A?  f. : -_;f.- .  r.r  1  :fh  Tp.:>.  :>  e  5iiirc:Lse.  Monsieur  Baudus 
^  i-:-  jch  ::  iv~iii-.:rr:.  ""I  ^.'.I  ceet  vou  ven'  soon,  and 
:V:1  I  >.!■. e  •-?:  5r=zzv".  *r:': :"::  y.::~:  ou:  your  hiding-place. 
f:::r-jr.i-:-vir.:y  hr-r?,  ir.i  r.::  God  g-jide  and  protect  you,  my 
cne  z::r:ifr.:  Irrrer.  I  ar*.  so  Ci^rest  husband!  But  oh!  be 
thcroj^r'y  T.-::r.  ci::'  F>xr  sure  and  mind  my  directions, 
thin^  :  her  hcurs  of  tr.trfy  and    and  keep  calm !    Give  me  your 

rour  pulse. 

see  how 

there  is  not 

thought,  of  my  daughter,  when,    the    slightest  quickness.     And 

to  my  surprise,  she  reappeared  '  above  all,  no  gi\ing  way  to  our 

along  with  her  mother.    "  I  have    feelings ;  we  should  be  ruined." 

bethought  mc,"  said  she,  "  that  '  I  could  not,  however,  forbear 

/"OU  had  better  have  our  child  \  g\v*\Tv^  Yvei  isv^  Ni^ddui^  ring,  on 

to  accompany  you.      She  wilMlhe  pieVe^iiX.  vVv^V  *\l  ^v^j^^^^Kx 

do  most  punctually  as  I  desire."  \  m\6\vl  V\e\v  x.o\>^vt^.>j  xftfc.  ^^ 
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0  make  to  the  president." 
out,  and  he  pointed  to  a 

^let  which  stood  a  short 
ff  down  a  little  dark  street. 
mg  into  it,  and  the  driver 
>  me,  **  Hand  me  my  whip." 
rht  it  in  vain ;  it  had  fallen. 
'er  mind,"  said  my  com- 
Q^  giving  the  reins  a  shake, 
.  set  off  the  horses  at  a 
.  trot  As  I  passed  I  caught 
of  my  daughter  Josephine 
ing  on  the  quay,  with  her 
J  joined,  praying  for  me 
ill  her  soul  before  getting 
he  chair ;  which,  as  I  had 
3tcd,wasquicklyovertaken, 
inding  her  only  in  it,  was 
sd  to  proceed, 
ginning  to breatheatlength, 
we  had  driven  a  long  way, 
:  time  to  look  at  my  coach- 
and  what  was  my  astonish- 
to  recognise  the  Count  de 
senon,  whom  I  little  thought 
*ing  in  that  capacity.  "  Is 
'ou?"  asked  I  in  unfeigned 
ise.  "  Yes  j  and  you  have 
)iir  back  four  well-loaded 
s,  which  I  hope  you  will 

1  case  of  need."  "  Not  I, 
jd;  I  have  no  mind  to  in- 
you  in  ruin."  "Well,  then, 
pose  I  must  show  you  the 
pie,  and  woe  to  whoever 
ipts  to  stop  us !"    We  drove 

the  Boulevard  Neuf,  where 
opped,  and  I  displayed  my 
kerchief,  as  agreed,  on  the 
1  of  the  cab;  having,  by  the 
got  rid  of  all  my  female 
)hemalia,  and  slipped  on  a 
n's  frock,  with  a  round  laced 
r  hat.  Monsieur  Baudus 
joined  us.    I  took  leave  oi 


the  good  count,  and  modestly 
followed  in  the  wake  of  my  new 
master.  It  was  now  past  eight, 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  night 
was  dark,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  lonely  than  this  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  could  keep  pace  with 
Monsieur  Baudus  before  I  lost 
one  of  my  shoes,  which  did  not 
mend  matters.  We  met  several 
gendarmes  at  full  gallop,  little 
aware  that  he  whom  they  were 
probably  in  quest  of  was  so  near 
them !  At  length,  after  an  hour's 
march,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  with  one  foot  bare,  we  came 
to  a  large  mansion.  "  I  am  going 
in  here,"  said  Monsieur  Baudus ; 
"  and  while  I  engage  the  porter 
in  conversation,  slip  into  the 
courtyard*  You  will  find  a  stair- 
case on  the  left ;  go  up  it  to  the 
highest  storey.  At  the  end  of 
a  dark  passage  to  the  right  is  a 
pile  of  firewood  ;  stand  behind 
it,  and  wait."  I  grew  dizzy,  and 
almost  sank  on  seeing  Monsieur 
Baudus  knock  at  the  very  door 
of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu !  But 
while  the  porter  let  him  in,  I 
passed  on  quickly.  "  Where  is 
that  man  going?"  cried  the  por- 
ter. "  Oh,  'tis  only  my  servant." 
I  found  the  staircase  and  every- 
thing else  as  directed,  and  was 
no  sooner  on  the  appointed  spot 
than  I  heard  the  rustling  of  a 
gown.  My  arm  was  gently 
taken;  I  was  pushed  into  a 
room,  and  the  door  closed  upon 
me. 

'The    room    was    rendered 
faintly  visible  by  a  fiie  \ti  a 
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derstood  me ;  and  as  I  put  forth 
my  hand  to  ring  the  bell,  I 
gently  pressed  her  arm :  we  ex- 
changed looks :  "  Adieu ! "  said 
she,  lifting  up  her  eyes  to  heaven. 
Had  we  ventured  on  an  embrace, 
all  would  have  been  lost 

'The  jailor's  step  was  now 
heard.  Emilie  sprang  behind 
the  screen — the  door  opened : 
I  passed  out  first,  next  my 
daughter,  then  the  old  nurse. 
On  coming  to  the  door  leading 
from  the  passage  to  the  outer 
room,  I  had  at  the  same  time 
to  lift  my  foot  and  stoop  my 
head,  to  prevent  the  catching 
of  my  feathers — no  easy  matter, 
but  I  succeeded  \  and  had  now 
to  face  in  this  large  room  a  file  of 
five  seated  jailors  ranged  along 
the  wall.  I  held  my  handker- 
chief to  my  eyes,  of  course,  and 
expected  my  daughter  to  come, 
as  directed,  on  my  left ;  but  in 
her  flurry  the  poor  child  took 
the  right,  thus  leaving  the  jailor 
at  liberty  to  hand  me  out  as 
usual.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
my  arm,  evidently  much  moved, 
and  said,  **  You  leave  early  to- 
night, Madame  ?  "  It  has  been 
said  that  my  child  and  I  gave 
way  to  screams  and  sobs.  So 
far  from  that,  we  dared  not  so 
much  as  indulge  in  a  sigh.  At 
length  I  got  to  the  farther  end, 
where,  night  and  day,  sat  a  jailor 
in  a  large  arm-chair,  in  a  space 
sufficiently  contracted  to  allow 
him  to  place  his  two  hands  on 
the  keys  of  two  doors, — one  an 
iron  grating,  the  other,  the  outer 
one,  called  the  first  wicket. 
This  man  iooked  at  me,  but  did 


not  open.     I  had  to  put  my 
hand  through  the  bars  to  hurry 
him.    At  length  he  turned  his 
two  keys,   and  we  were  out! 
And  now,  recollecting  herself, 
my  daughter  took  my  right  arm. 
We  had  twelve  steps  of  a  stair 
to  go  up  to  get  at  the  court 
where  the  chair  waited ;  and  at 
the  foot  of  them  was  the  guard- 
house, where  twenty  soldiers, 
with  an  officer  at  Uieir  head, 
stood  within  three  steps  of  me, 
to  see  Madame  Lavalette  pass ! 
My  foot  was  at  length  on  the 
last  step,  and  I  got  into  the 
sedan,    which    was    close   by. 
But  not  a  chairman  was  there — 
not  a  servant !  only  my  daughter 
and  the  old  woman  standing 
beside  it,  and  a  sentzy  not  six 
feet  off,  immoveable  on  his  post, 
staring  at  me.    My  first  surprise 
was  giving  way  to  violent  agita- 
tion.    I  felt  my  eyes  fixed  like 
a  basilisk's  on  that  sentry's  mus- 
ket, which,  at  the  smallest  noise 
or  difficulty,  I  should  certainly 
have  sprung  on,  and  used  it 
against  any  one  who  offered  to 
take  me.  This  dreadful  suspense 
may    have    lasted    some    two 
minutes,  which  to  me  appeared 
the  length  of  a  night    At  length 
I  heard  the  voice  of  BoimeviUe, 
my    valet,  whispering    to  me, 
''  One  of  the  bearers  has  foiled 
me,  but  I  have  found  another." 
'  I  then  felt  myself  caught  up, 
the  chair  crossed  the  court,  and 
we  went  down  a  street  or  two. 
When  it  was  set  down,  the  door 
opened,  and  my  friend  Baudus, 
offering  me  his  arm,  said  aloud, 
''Madame,  you  know  you  have  a 
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the  general  learned  that  the 
fugitive  was  Lavalette,  the  dread 
of  Siberia  became  so  overpower- 
ing, that  he  drew  back.  The 
next  project  was,  that  he  should 
join  a  Bavarian  battalion,  which 
was  about  to  leave  France ;  and 
as  he  was  related  by  marriage  to 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  project 
appeared  feasible,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  police,  con- 
ceiving this  might  be  attempted, 
kept  so  close  a  watch  upon  every 
movement  of  the  battalion  and 
its  of&cers,  that  all  correspond- 
ence with  them  was  impracti- 
cable. 

The  prospect  was  now  be- 
ginning to  look  gloomy.     For- 
tunately, at  the  moment  when 
any  longer  delay  might  have 
been  fatal,  the  desired  assist- 
ance  was   found.      The  grati- 
fication of  snatching  the  victim 
from  impending  death  was  re- 
served for  three    British   sub- 
jects;  and  it  rather  singularly 
happened  that  a  native  of  each 
of  the  three  kingdoms  bore  a 
part  in  the  enterprise.     There 
were   in    France   at   this   time 
many  British,  not  a  few  of  whom 
were    officers.       Among    these 
were  Major-General  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,    Captain    Hutchinson, 
and  Mr.  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man of  fortune.     Bruce  was  the 
person    to    whom  a  friend    of 
Lavalette     appealed,    and    he 
consulted   Sir   Robert   on  the 
subject,  who  readily  promised 
to  lend  his  aid.     Bruce  would 
gladly  have  been   one  of  the 
party,  but  it  was  desirable  that 
the  persons  who  accompanied. 


the  fugitive  should  be  military 
men.  Captain  Hutchinson  was, 
in  consequence,  selected  to  be 
the  coadjutor  of  Sir  Robert, 
another  officer,  named  Allister, 
not  being  able  to  obtain  leave 
of  absence.  He,  however,  had 
no  share  in  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  was  arranged  that  Lavalette 
should  travel  as  an  English  mili- 
tary officer,  under  the  name  of 
Colonel  Losack.  Wilson  was 
to  assume  that  of  General  WaUis. 
The  first  step  was  to  obtain 
passports  for  these  two  indi- 
viduals, and  this  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty.  They 
were  to  pass  the  barriers  of  the 
city  in  Bruce*s  cabriolet,  and 
Hutchinson  was  to  ride  on 
horseback  by  the  side  of  the 
vehicle,  talking  to  them,  as  far 
as  Compi^gne,  where  Wilson's 
travelling  carriage  was  to  meet 
them.  Wilson's  servant  was  also 
to  follow  the  cabriolet  on  his 
master's  horse.  In  case  any 
stoppage  should  unfortunately 
happen,  his  master  and  Lavalette 
were  to  mount  the  two  horses, 
and  make  the  best  of  their 
way  onward.  The  road  to  the 
Netherlands  by  the  way  of 
Cambray  and  Valenciennes  be- 
ing in  possession  of  the  British 
army,  that  route  was  chosen  as 
being  likely  to  offer  the  fewest 
obstacles  to  their  journey. 

Instructions  with  regard  to 
his  dress  were  now  given  to 
Lavalette.  A  brown  wig,  no 
mustachios,  a  chin  shaved  very 
clean,  and  a  hat  with  a  white 
feather,  were  to  disguise  YAsi^c^ 
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the  general  learned  that  the 
fugitive  was  Lavalette,  the  dread 
of  Siberia  became  so  overpower- 
ing, that  he  drew  back.  The 
next  project  was,  that  he  should 
join  a  Bavarian  battalion,  which 
was  about  to  leave  France ;  and 
as  he  was  related  by  marriage  to 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  project 
speared  feasible,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  police,  con- 
ceiving this  might  be  attempted, 
kept  so  close  a  watch  upon  every 
movement  of  the  battalion  and 
its  officers,  that  all  correspond- 
ence with  them  was  impracti- 
cable. 

The  prospect  was  now  be- 
ginning to  look  gloomy.  For- 
tunately, at  the  moment  when 
any  longer  delay  might  have 
been  fatal,  the  desired  assist- 
ance was  found.  The  grati- 
fication of  snatching  the  victim 
from  impending  death  was  re- 
served for  three  British  sub- 
jects; and  it  rather  singularly 
happened  that  a  native  of  each 
of  die  three  kingdoms  bore  a 
part  in  the  enterprise.  There 
were  in  France  at  this  time 
many  British,  not  a  few  of  whom 
were  officers.  Among  these 
were  Major-General  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  Captain  Hutchinson, 
and  Mr.  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man of  fortune.  Bruce  was  the 
person  to  whom  a  friend  of 
Lavalette  appealed,  and  he 
consulted  Sir  Robert  on  the 
subject,  who  readily  promised 
to  lend  his  aid  Bruce  would 
gladly  have  been  one  of  the 
party,  but  it  was  desirable  that 
the  persons  who  accompanied  I 


the  fugitive  should  be  military 
men.  Captain  Hutchinson  was, 
in  consequence,  selected  to  be 
the  coadjutor  of  Sir  Robert, 
another  officer,  named  Allister, 
not  being  able  to  obtain  leave 
of  absence.  He,  however,  had 
no  share  in  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  was  arranged  that  Lavalette 
should  travel  as  an  English  mili- 
tary officer,  under  the  name  of 
Colonel  Losack.  Wilson  was 
to  assume  that  of  General  Wallis. 
The  first  step  was  to  obtain 
passports  for  these  two  indi- 
viduals, and  this  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty.  They 
were  to  pass  the  barriers  of  the 
city  in  Bruce's  cabriolet,  and 
Hutchinson  was  to  ride  on 
horseback  by  the  side  of  the 
vehicle,  talking  to  them,  as  far 
as  Compi^gne,  where  Wilson's 
travelling  carriage  was  to  meet 
them.  Wilson's  servant  was  also 
to  follow  the  cabriolet  on  his 
master's  horse.  In  case  any 
stoppage  should  unfortunately 
happen,  his  master  and  Lavalette 
were  to  mount  the  two  horses, 
and  make  the  best  of  their 
way  onward.  The  road  to  the 
Netherlands  by  the  way  of 
Cambray  and  Valenciennes  be- 
ing in  possession  of  the  British 
army,  that  route  was  chosen  as 
being  likely  to  offer  the  fewest 
obstacles  to  their  journey. 

Instructions  with  regard  to 
his  dress  were  now  given  to 
Lavalette.  A  brown  wig,  no 
mustachios,  a  chin  shaved  very 
clean,  and  a  hat  with  a  white 
feather,  were  to  disguise  Yv\st^.c^ 
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drawn  out  under  i 
some  apprehensio] 


his  cabriolet,  to  take  the  fjgitiTe 
to  Captain  Hutchinson's  lodg- 
ings in  t^c  I^oe  du  Helder ;    was  all  the  travelle 
there  he  was  received  by  Sir  j  counter.      No  one 
Robert  Wilson  and  ^fr.  Bruce,    the    exile.      At    I 


Hutchinson  offered  his  bed  to 
him,  but  he  preferred  stretching 
himself  on  a  sofa.     Whi*n  Kie 


they  changed  hors 
speeded  onward  to 
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officer  met  them  in  the  suburbs, 
and  conducted  them  to  the  inn 
which  had  been    fixed   upon. 
While  Lavalette  was  waiting  at 
this  inn,  a  traveller  for  a  mer- 
cantile house  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him,  and  narrated 
b  the  most  ridiculous  style  the 
whole  story  of  his  hearer's  escape 
from  prison.     In  the  evening 
the  carriage  came,  Hutchinson 
took  his  leave,  and  Sir  Robert 
and    Lavalette    proceeded    on 
their  way.     They  met  no  ob- 
struction till  they  reached  Cam- 
bray,  where  they  were  retarded 
for  three  hours  by  the  obstinacy 
of  an  English  sentry,  who  would 
not    call    the    gatekeeper,   he 
having  received  no  order  to  do 
sa    Valenciennes  was  their  last 
stage  on  French  ground,  and 
diat  they  reached  about  seven 
o'clock     the     next     morning. 
There    they    were    thrice    ex- 
amined with  extreme  strictness, 
but  the  firmness  and  presence 
of  mind  of  Sir  Robert  carried 
them  triumphantly  through  their 
difficulties.    They  were  now  on 
the  Brussels  road,  and  speedily 
reaching  the  frontier,  were  soon 
on   Belgian  territory.     Shortly 
after   they    arrived    at    Mons, 
where,  after  furnishing  Lavalette 
with  letters  of  recommendation, 
Sir  Robert  bade  him  farewell, 
and  returned  to  Paris. 

Leaving  Lavalette  for  a  while, 
let  us  return  to  the  Conciergerie, 
and  see  how  fared  his  noble- 
minded  wife.  His  late  prisoner 
had  scarcely  passed  the  outer 
door  before  the  jailor  went  into 
tlic  room;  but  he  retired  on 


hearing  some  one  behind  the 
screen.    In  five  minutes  he  went 
back,  and  this  time,  though  he 
heard  the  same  noise,  he  re- 
moved one  side  of  the  screen. 
A  loud  exclamation  burst  from 
him  at  the  sight  of  Madame 
Lavalette,  and  he  ran  towards 
the  door.     She  ran  after  him, 
caught  hold  of  his  coat,  and  said, 
'Wait  a  minute ;  let  my  husband 
get  ofFl*    He  cried  out  in  a  fury, 
*  You  will  ruin  me,  Madame ! ' 
burst  fi*om  her,  leaving  a  piece 
of  his   coat  in  her  tenacious 
grasp,  and  darted  into  the  street, 
tearing   his    hair,   and   calling 
out  as  he  hurried  towards  the 
prefect's  abode,  *The  prisoner 
has  escaped!  the  prisoner  has 
escaped  1  *      Gendarmes     and 
turnkeys  were  instantly  in  pur- 
suit in  all  directions.     In  the 
course  of  the  night  a  systematic 
search  was  made ;  every  house 
inhabited  by  a  friend   or  ac- 
quaintance of  the  fugitive,  and 
even  every  person  with  whom 
his  office  could  have  given  him 
the  slightest    connection,   was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion.    She,  meanwhile,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  foulest  abuse  from 
the  turnkeys,  who  did  not  fail 
also  to  assure  her  that  her  hus- 
band must  speedily  be  retaken. 
Their  abuse  was  suspended  by 
the  arrival  of  the  attorney-gene- 
ral to  interrogate  her.    He  ques- 
tioned the  poor  lady  severely, 
but  could  draw  nothing  from 
her,  and  he  reproached  her  for 
her  conduct.     By  order  of  this 
minister    of  justice,    she    was 
/  treated  with  extreme  V\aT^\vcvt?»^. 


n^.viiiiii  iiiu  Clamours  anci  tne 
l.)riital  and  obscene  disrourso  ot 
the  refuse  of  the  capital.  No 
one  except  a  female  turnkey  was 
allowed  to  come  near  her ;  no 
letters  were  admitted,  and  none 
were  allowed  to  be  sent  by  her. 
Her  feelings  were  in  perpetual 
agitation,  especially  at  night; 
for  when  the  sentries  were  re- 
lieved, she  always  imagined  that 
it  was  her  husband  they  were 
bringing  back.  For  five-and- 
twenty  days  and  nights  she 
never  slept.  At  the  expiration 
of  six  weeks  some  little  remains 
of  shame  induced  her  perse- 
cutors to  set  her  free.  But  they 
had  consummated  theirrevenge ; 
they  had  not,  indeed,  destroyed 
the  body  of  their  victim ;  they 
had  only  destroyed  her  mind. 

From  Mons,  Lavalette  pro- 
ceeded to  Germany,  his  pass- 
age through  which  country  was 
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and  his  colleagues  and  the 
whole  Assembly  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  mob,  and  that  the 
Extreme  Left  and  the  mob  had 
gone  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  to 
proclaim  a  republic,  and  them- 
selves its  ministers,  with  General 
Trochu  for  president  and  com- 
mander-in<hief.  The  count  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  if  a  reason- 
able number  of  troops  could  be 
found  who  might  be  depended 
upon  to  make  a  stand  for  her. 
The  Empress  replied  promptly 
and  firmly,  that  not  one  drop 
of  blood  should  be  shed  for  her 
or  for  her  family.  She  resolved 
to  depart  at  once,  if  it  were 
still  possible.  By  this  time  it 
was  about  3.30  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  crowd  which 
had  gathered  round  the  palace 
already  filled  the  palace  grounds. 
The  old  Tuileries  resembled  a 
gigantic  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 
The  roar  of  the  human  billows 
echoed  through  the  deserted 
halls  and  apartments.  Voices 
could  be  heard  on  the  main 
staircase,  and  the  clatter  of 
muskets  on  the  stones  below. 
The  flag  on  the  cupola  had 
been  hauled  down,  perhaps  in 
the  hope  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mob  by  suggesting 
that  the  Empress  had  already 
got  away.  But  it  had  no  such 
effect;  the  voices  and  tramp 
of  footsteps  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  There  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose.  Accompanied 
by  Madame  le  Breton,  sister  to 
General  Bourbaki,  Prince  Met- 
ternichy  M.  Higra,  and  a  few  I 


members  of  her  household,  the 
Empress  began  her  attempt  to 
escape. 

To  reach  the  street  through 
the  courtyard,  which  was  divided 
by  an  iron  fence  from  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  was  impossible, 
for  the  place  was  full  of  people. 
They  were  obliged  to  return, 
and  to  hurry  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  The  party  by  this 
time  had  dwindled  down  to  the 
Empress,  Madame  le  Breton, 
and  the  two  foreign  ministers ; 
the  others  had  dispersed  to  seek 
safety  in  their  own  way.  The 
Empress  and  her  friends  reached 
the  door  opening  into  the  Place 
St.  Germain  Auxerrois,  opposite 
the  church  of  that  name.  Out- 
side the  gate  there  is  a  short 
passage,  with  a  tall  iron  railing 
on  each  side,  leading  to  the 
street.  But  that  street  was  full 
of  people  crying  ^  Dechkince  P 
2ir\d  ^  Vive  la  J^ipubiique  P  The 
little  party  paused  and  hesitated 
before  they  ventured  to  open 
the  door ;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  except  to  go  forward. 
The  crowd  could  be  heard 
behind  them;  to  return  would 
have  been  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  The  venture  must  be 
made.  The  gentlemen  opened 
the  door  cautiously,  looked  out 
into  the  street  with  dismay,  and 
the  two  ladies  stepped  forwards. 
They  were  not  studiously  dis- 
guised; indeed,  they  were  too 
thinly  veiled,  for  one  of  the  in- 
evitable gamins^  catching  sight 
of  the  ladies,  cried  owl,  eWcv«  va 
jest  or  mischief,  'TYve^tcv^it^'&V 
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He  announced  his  name  and 
profession.  One  of  the  guards 
recognised  him,  and  said  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  question  or  passport 
The  doctor  begged  them  to 
look  at  him  well,  that  tliey 
might  recognise  him,  as  he 
would  probably  have  occasion 
to  pass  and  repass  the  barrier 
frequentiy.  He  drove  on,  and 
returned  after  a  while  without 
hindrance.  The  Empress  and 
Kladame  le  Breton  remained  at 
the  doctor's  house.  The  doctor 
put  his  wife's  wardrobe  at  their 
disposal,  as  they  had  escaped 
without  any  provision  of  neces- 
saries. When  Dr.  Evans  con- 
sidered that  the  barrier  might 
be  passed  by  him  with  tolerable 
safety,  he  informed  his  guests 
of  his  plan.  The  Empress  was 
to  be  a  highly  nervous  patient, 
whom  he  was  taking  to  a  mcuson 
de  sanie;  Madame  le  Breton 
was  the  friend  who  had  charge 
of  her.  On  reaching  the  barrier, 
the  carriage  was  stopped,  to 
account  for  the  doctor's  com- 
panions. He  pointed  to  the 
Empress,  and  made  a  sign  that 
she  was  a  person  of  unsound 
mind,  who  must  not  be  excited 
Kx  alarmed.  The  guards,  who 
recognised  Dr.  Evans,  court- 
eously drew  back,  and  made 
amicable  signs  of  wishing  him 
a  safe  journey.  This  first  dan- 
ger passed,  the  carriage  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Germains  and 
Maunt  There  the  doctor 
drove  to  an  hotel,  and  having 
told  the  proprietor  that  one  of 
the  ladies  in  the  cBninge  was  a  J 


patient  whom  he  was  taking  to 
a  maison  ih  santCy  requested 
him  to  find  a  room  that  could 
not  be  overlooked,  and  furnished 
with  shutters  to  the  window  and 
locks  to  the  door, — ^a  request 
which  was  very  willingly  obeyed ; 
and  here  the  Empress  and 
her  companion  gladly  took  re- 
fuge, while  the  doctor  and  the 
friend  who  accompanied  him 
went  out  to  make  arrangements 
for  continuing  the  j  oumey.  He 
sent  his  own  carriage  and  horses 
back  to  Paris. 

After  their  departure,  he  en- 
gaged another  carriage  and  pair, 
with  a  careful  driver,  to  be  ready 
to  start  in  an  hour  for  a  certain 
chateau,  belonging,  as  the  doctor 
said,  to  a  relative  of  the  afflicted 
lady.  While  the  fresh  carriage 
^vas  being  prepared,  he  returned 
to  his  charges,  and  made  them 
take  some  refreshment  The 
Empress  was  told  of  the  destina- 
tion of  the  carriage,  and  she  was 
desired  to  show  a  great  objec- 
tion, and  to  become  so  angry 
and  restive,  that  the  route  would 
have  to  be  changed  for  another, 
which  the  doctor  would  give  at 
the  proper  time.  After  they 
had  left  the  hotel  and  proceeded 
some  distance  on  their  road,  the 
Empress  began  a  lively  quarrel 
with  the  doctor,  and  the  alter- 
cation between  the  'insane  lady' 
and  her  friends  became  so  vio- 
lent, that  the  doctor  desired  the 
carriage  to  stop,  and  tried  to 
persuade  the  lady  to  alight  and 
walk  a  little,  which  she  refused 
to  do,  and  objected  vehemently 
to  going  in  the  dlrecUon  o^  xXv^ 


UC5Uilll 


ordered  ihc  horses'  heads  to  be 
turned  and  driven  to  the  town 
on  the  next  stage,  where  the 
carriage  was  sent  back. 

The  same  precautions  were 
used  at  the  hotel  as  before. 
Another  carriage  and  driver 
were  procured,  and  the  party 
proceeded  on  their  journey  to- 
wards their  real  destination, 
which  was  D^anville,  where 
Mrs.  £vans  was  then  staying 
for  the  benefit  of  sea  air.  At 
each  stage  a  fresh  driver  and 
carriage  were  hired,  and  the 
other  sent  back.  The  party 
had  one  or  two  narrow  escapes, 
but  the  Empress  was  more  for- 
tunate than  Marie  Antoinette 
and  the  royal  family  in  their 
attempt  to  escape.  She  was 
never  recognised,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  days,  fatigued  and 
harassed,  and  with  dangers  and 
difficulties  still  before  them,  but 
so  far  safe,  the  little  party  arrived 
at  D^anville,  and  drove  to  th^ 
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storm  that  the  fine  new  ship  the 
Capiain  went  down  with  her 
commander  and  all  her  men, — 
1  catastrophe  which  moved  the 
heart  of  England  more  than  the 
loss  of  a  battle.  The  com- 
nander  who  then  perished  was 
the  son  of  the  venerable  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

The  little  GazelU  behaved 
gdlantly,  but  the  peril  was  fear- 
ful The  ladies  were  lashed  in 
their  berths,  and  there  remained 
during  the  whole  passage.  At 
midnight,  all  hope  of  saving 
dther  the  vessel  or  the  crew 
iras  given  up.  But  the  storm 
that  destroyed  the  Captain 
spared  the  Gaulle^  a  little  craft 
not  more  than  thirty-five  feet  in 
lagth.  Seldom  have  those  in 
'penis  of  the  great  deep'  had  a 
more  wonderful  or  unhoped  for 
deliverance.  The  Gazdle  rode 
out  the  storm,  and  reached  the 
harbour  of  Ryde  about  three 
o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  8th  of  September. 

That  afternoon  the  party 
vent  to  Brighton.    There  Dr. 


Evans  learned  that  the  Prince 
Imperial  was  at  Hastings ;  and 
thither  the  Empress  insisted  on 
going  that  same  evening.  For 
many  days  the  mother  and  the 
son  had  been  ignorant  of  what 
had  become  of  each  other. 
Not  one  sympathetic  heart 
but  must  sympathize  in  that 
meeting  of  the  mother  and 
child,  after  events  in  which  all 
their  grandeur  and  pomp,  and 
the  very  empire  of  France  itself, 
had  been  broken  to  pieces  and 
vanished  away. 

As  soon  as  possible,  Dr. 
Evans  endeavoured  to  find  a 
suitable  residence  for  the  Em- 
press and  her  son.  Finally, 
Camden  House,  at  Chiselhurst, 
was  agreed  upon.  The  owner, 
on  learning  for  whom  it  was 
desired,  offered  very  generous 
terms,  and  at  Camden  House 
the  Empress  and  the  Prince 
Imperial  found  a  haven  of  rest ; 
and  the  hazardous  task  which 
Dr.  Evans  had  undertaken  was 
successfully  completed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


STORY  OF  COMMUNISTIC   PRISONERS. 


•We  were  political  prisoners, — 
300  of  us, — in  the  fortress  of 
Port  Louis,  a  part  of  that  line 
of  fortifications  which  was  built 
by  Sully  to  defend  the  French 
coast  from  Brest  to  La  Rochelle. 


only  by  a  bridge.  Round  its 
circuit  runs  a  rampart,  on  which 
the  casemates  abut.  The  en- 
trance is  opposite  the  bridge, — 
that  is  to  say,  facing  the  penin- 
sula on  which  stands  l\\e  \vu\^ 


At  high  tide  the  fortress  is  en-  /  town  of  Port  Louis.     On  tVve 

drely  surrounded  by  the  sea,    left  are  the  offices  of  t\\e  pnsoTV 
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Tlie  gromid  floor,  occupied  hj 
the  piisoDerSy  is  dirkied  into 
twenty  dofmitories  oi  unequal 
size,  coDtaming  frcHn  seven  to 
thirty  prisoners  each. 

'The  dormitories  are  lighted 
by  windows  lookii^  oat  on  one 
side  on  the  Round  road,  and 
on  the  other  side  on  die  inner 
court,  and  diese  windows  are 
protected  by  strong  iron  bars. 
Having  observed  that  the  floor- 
boards were  badly  joined,  the 
idea  occurred  to  us  of  working 
out  the  nails  by  which  they  were 
fastened  with  our  finger-nails ; 
and  having  done  this,  we  dis- 
covered under  our  room  large 
excavations  i»ntlirt««*"    •»»*»»    **••*• 
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six  of  us  to  carry  on  this  work) 
for  the  numberless  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  our 
escape  had  discouraged  the 
others.  We  followed  to  the  last 
the  same  method  of  disposing 
of  the  earth  and  the  stones, 
which  we  worked  out  one  by  one, 
after  incredible  efiforts.  Having 
finished  this  shaft  of  thirteen 
feet  in  -depth,  we  commenced 
the  horizontal  tunnel '  We  had 
in  the  first  place  to  pass  under 
the  Round  road,  which  is  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  feet  in  width. 
As  the  earth  was  much  easier  of 
excavation  than  stone,  we  ex- 
cavated our  gallery  with  a  down- 
ward slope,  in  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  pass  under- 
neath the  foundation-wall  of  the 
casemate  facing  our  dormitory. 
Thanks  to  this  slope,  we  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  for  a  space 
of  about  forty-six  feet, — that  is 
to  say,  until  we  reached  the  wall 
of  the  rampart, — we  had  only  to 
work  through  earth.  This  tun- 
nel was  just  large  enough  for 
one  man  to  creep  along  in  it. 
We  therefore  took  our  turns  at 
the  excavation,  lying  flat  on  our 
(aces. 

*  Unforeseen  accidents  oc- 
curred to  increase  the  diffi- 
culties, already  great,  which  we 
had  to  surmount.  The  part  of 
the  tunnel  passing  under  the 
Round  roady  notwithstanding 
the  depth  below  the  surface  at 
which  it  was  excavated,  and  not- 
withstanding the  care  we  took  to 
construct  it  arch-shaped,  so  that 
it  might  be  better  able  to  support 
the  heavy  weights  passing  above, 


threatened  entirely  to  fall  in. 
Heavy  rains  had  loosened  the 
soil,  and  pretty  large  masses  of 
earth  fell  every  day.  It  was 
necessary  that  this  part  of  the 
tunnel  should  be  propped  up. 
How  could  it  be  done  ?  One 
of  our  number,  who  had  been  a 
sailor,  and  who  was  a  resolute, 
enterprising  man,  as  sailors 
usually  are,  conceived  the  idea 
of  supporting  the  earth  by  pack- 
ing against  the  sides  of  the  tun- 
nel the  stones  which  we  had 
removed  from  the  walls.  This 
was  done;  and  the  downfall  from 
above  being  thereby  effectually 
prevented,  we  were  able  to  con- 
tinue our  labours.  A  second 
accident,  which  seemed  at  first 
much  more  serious,  then  oc- 
curred, threw  us  into  a  fever  of 
anxiety,  and  delayed  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  project.  When 
our  tunnel  had  attained  a  length 
of  about  thirty-three  feet,  we 
could  not  get  our  light  to  bum. 
We  thought  this  phenomenon 
was  caused  by  want  of  air,  and 
this  is  what  we  did  to  remedy 
the  defect.  While  one  of  our 
number  was  kept  constantly  at 
work  excavating,  another,  stand- 
ing in  the  shaft  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tunnel,  and  making  a  sort 
of  fan  of  his  jacket,  forced  a 
strong  airrent  of  air  into  the 
tunnel.  However,  after  some 
few  days,  when  the  length  of  the 
passage  had  been  increased  by 
a  little  more  than  a  yard,  there 
was  no  longer  any  need  ol  o\a 
improvized  ventilator,  as  \Vv^ 
light  burnt  of  itself.  TYvet^ 
doubtless  occurred  in  X\v\s  "^^tV 
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'  At  length  the  bright  thought 
occurred  to  one  of  us  of  making 
the  very  things  which  had  been 
intended  to  secure  our  confine- 
ment  contribute    towards    our 
escape.     We  determined  to  re- 
move one  of  the  iron  bars  which 
guarded   the   window.      These 
bars  were  five  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick.     But  in  order  that 
the  warders  might  not  perceive 
that  one  of  them  had  been  taken 
away,  we  first  of  all  made  an 
imitation  bar  of  a  piece  of  wood 
cut  from  one  of  the  bread  shelves, 
and  which  we  coloured  with  ink 
and  blacking.     When  this  was 
finished  and  dry,  we  succeeded 
in  uniiastening  with  nails  one  of 
the  bars  of  the  window.     We 
watched  for  a   moment  when 
the    sentinel  on    the   rampart 
opposite  our  window  had  his 
lack  towards  us,  and  little  by 
little  loosened    the   stones   in 
which  the  bar  was  set.    When 
this  was  done,  taking  advantage 
of  one  very  lucky  moment,  we 
gave  the  bar  a  wrench,  got  it 
out,  and  instantly  replaced  it 
by  the  imitation  bar  of  wood. 
We  then  took  the  precaution  of 
stopping  up  the  hole  made  in 
loosening  the  bar  with  bread 
cmmbs,  which  we  kneaded  so 
as  to  look  like  mortar,  and  after- 
wards threw  a  handful  of  dust 
over  the  whole,  that  the  different 
shades  of  colour  might  not  be- 
tray our  device.     This  bar  ol 
iron  became  in  our  hands   a 
formidable  weapon.      Without 
it  we  mast  inevitably  have  lost 
all  the  firuit  ol  out  hbours. 


I 


*  When  we  were  in  possession 
of  this  formidable  tool,  as  we 
had  now  to  attack  stone,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  continue 
lying  flat  on  our  faces,  as  we 
had  done  when  it  was  a  simple 
question  of  burrowing  in  the 
earth.  It  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  have 
complete  control  over  all  our 
movements.  We  were  obliged, 
therefore,  before  resuming  our 
attack  on  the  wall,  to  enlarge 
this  part  of  our  tunnel,  and  to 
excavate  in  front  of  the  wall 
a  little  chamber,  high  enough  for 
two  men  to  work  there  on  their 
knees,  and  large  enough  for  us 
to  use  the  iron  bar  to  advan- 
tage. Of  this  bar  we  made,  as 
occasion  required,  a  crowbar  or 
ram.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  we  make  any  real  impres- 
sion on  the  wall  The  scraps 
of  information  which  we  had 
been  able  to  gather  from  the 
unguarded  talk  of  the  warders, 
had  given  us  a  false  idea  with 
respect  to  the  thickness  of  this 
rampart  We  thought  it  was 
only  about  six  feet  or  six  feet 
and  a  half  thick,  whereas  in 
reality  it  was  more  than  sixteen 
feet.  When,  therefore,  after 
indescribable  labour,  we  had 
worked  away  the  stone  bit  by 
bit,  and  made  our  hole  six  feet 
and  a  half  in  depth,  we  were 
disconcerted  to  see  no  sign  that 
we  were  approaching  the  end 
of  our  labours.  Far  from  being 
discouraged  by  this,  however, 
we  redoubled  our  efforts,  and 
our  astonishment  increased  as 
the  hole  became  deeper.    SaS\ 


.  -^        ««awr     wTkN^AA^ 
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it,  and  after  bciiiL,^  dazzled  for  a 
moment  by  llie  siuUlen  entry  of 
the  light,  saw  the  sea  stretching 
out  in  front  of  him.  He  imme- 
diately stopped  up  the  apertiu-e, 
and  came  to  impart  the  welcome 
news  to  his  comrades. 

*We  took  counsel  together, 
and  decided  that  our  escape 
should  be  attempted  that  very 
night.  And  here  I  must  interrupt 
the  course  of  my  narrative  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  few  necessary  explana- 
tions. How  was  it,  he  will  say, 
that  the  officials  did  not  per- 
ceive the  destruction  of  the 
woodwork,  which  we  had  been 
obliged  to  break  up  to  make 
the  handles  of  our  tools,  and 
the  bar  of  wood  with  which  we 
had  replaced  the  iron  bar  of  the 
window?  To  this  question  I 
have  a  very  simple  answer  to 
give.  The  officials  of  the  prison 
had  very  little  to  do  with  us. 
The  warders  never  cam<»  into 


bcives    aooi 
going  on. 
wishmg    to 
opinion  of 
spoke  to  the 
latter,  findii 
isolated,  soi 
with  the  pr 
tention  bein^ 
tical  punish 
subjected  t( 
within  the  a 
in  our  roon 
free.    Anotl 
the  reader 
this :    How 
keep  your  u 
ing  these  fov 
his  curiosity 
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remount  to  tl 
being   seen 
fellow-prison< 
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work  having  lasted  so  long,  the 
officials  had  got  scent  of  it,  and 
were  letting  us  go  on,  because 
they  intended  to  have  soldiers 
stationed  ready  to  shoot  us 
when  we  attempted  to  make 
our  escape.  We  allowed  our 
comrades  to  talk  thus,  and  only 
asked  one  thing  of  them — that 
they  would  not  betray  our  pro- 
ject This  they  all  promised; 
and,  as  the  reader  will  see,  they 
kept  their  word.  I  must,  how- 
ever, add,  that  we  had  deceived 
them  as  to  the  time  of  our 
departure.  When  they  inquired 
as  to  the  condition  of  our  work, 
we  carefully  guarded  ourselves 
from  revealing  the  stage  at 
which  we  had  arrived.  Several 
times  I  gave  them  to  imder- 
stand  that  our  work  would  not 
be  Wished  before  the  end  of 
January ;  and  on  the  very  day 
when  everything  was  finished, 
we  had  given  no  sign  of  our  ap- 
proaching departure  until  we 
were  about  to  set  out. 

'  We  had  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  enlarge  the  hole  we  had 
made  in  the  day,  and  to  get  out 
through  that  aperture.  The 
rampart  which  we  )iad  pierced 
is  on  the  left  of  the  citadel,  and 
therefore  faces  seawards ;  when 
the  tide  is  low,  the  sea  retires, 
and  leaves  the  rocks  dry  for 
a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  around.  On  the  night  of 
our  escape,  the  evening  muster- 
roll  was  c^ed  as  usual,  and  we 
were  shut  up  in  our  dormitories. 
Almost  immediately,  two  of  our 
number  went  down  to  complete 
the  enlargement  of  the  hole  ; 


and  this  labour  occupied  them 
two  hours.  On  their  return,  we 
informed  our  companions  that 
the  moment  for  our  escape  had 
arrived.  Their  emotion  was  cer- 
tainly greater  than  ours.  Be- 
fore setting  out,  we  took  the 
precaution  of  placing  in  our 
beds  our  bolsters,  made  to  look 
as  much  as  possible  like  a  man's 
body,  and  with  our  night-caps 
stuck  at  the  top.  We  also 
spread  our  prison  clothes  on 
our  beds,  as  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing  every  evening. 
Our  object  in  adopting  these 
precautions  was  to  deceive  the 
warder  when  he  came  in  the 
morning  to  call  over  the  muster- 
roll.  The  stratagem  succeeded ; 
and  the  officials  did  not  know 
of  our  flight  until  six  o'clock 
the  next  evening.  This  was 
very  fortunate  for  us,  as  other- 
wise we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  get  away  any  great  dis- 
tance from  the  citadel,  and  we 
should  infallibly  have  been  re- 
taken. 

*  It  was  the  14th  of  November 
187 1,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  tide  being  out,  and  the 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts 
left  bare.  We  had  been  able  to 
find  out  the  times  of  the  tides 
in  the  almanac  at  the  canteen. 
Our  precautions  had  been  care- 
fully taken,  and  thanks  to  the 
depth  of  the  shaft  we  had  sunk 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel, 
and  to  the  slope  given  to  the 
tunnel  itself,  the  hole  which  vi^ 
had  made  in  the  waW  ot  Av^ 
rampart  was  only  ten  teet  aboN^ 
the  rocks.      One  alter  auoXhex 
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-..  ..ivc  inaiincr  we  passed  aloni;    if 
I  over  the  beacfi,  keepitiL,^  as  ik\;i"    a^ 

'  as   jiQssiMe    lo    the   liule    town    sL 

situated  about  a  thousand  yards  ha 
from  the  fortress;  and  thus  at  ha 
length,  after  creeping  silently  bri 
between  the  huts  of  the  coast-  shi 
guardsmen,  we  reached  the  dry  !  she 
land,  opposite  a  little  village 
called  Loe  Malo.  The  tide 
was  now  coming  in.  It  had 
been  our  intention  to  divide,  as  j  best 
soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  dayl 
fortress,  into  two  groups  of  three  at  tl 
men  each,  only  six  prisoners  cleai 
having  ventured  to  escape.  We,  have 
however,  marched  on  together  near, 
and  without  resting  during  all  awa] 
the  rest  of  the  night,  in  order  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  put  as  to  g 
great  a  distance  as  we  could  trav< 
between  us  and  the  fortress,  railv 
Our  object  was  to  reach  some  j  gene 
little  port  of  Brittany,  and  then  j  gun 
endeavour    to    take    r^'*^    ^- 


BOOK    II. 


THE  WINTEBING  OF  JACOB  HEMSKIBK  AND  WILLIAM  BARENTZ 
WITH  THEIR  CREW  IN  NOVA  ZBMOLA,  AND  HOW  THETf  LEFT 
IN  AN   OPEN    BOAT. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  i6th 
century,  the  spirit  for  commer- 
cial adventure  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  Holland,  and  various 
companies  were  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  traffic. 
With  the  individuals  composing 
them,  some  members  of  the 
Dutch  Government  were  asso- 
ciated, who,  by  their  power  and 
influence,  could  accomprishwhat 
was  denied  to  the  exertions  of 
simple  merchants.  But  the 
desire  of  new  discoveries  being 
conjoined  with  mercantile  enter- 
prize,  led  to  the  foundation  of 
colonies  in  remote  regions  of 
the  world,  which  vied  for  cen- 
turies with  the  flourishing  estab- 
lishments originating  from  the 
island  of  Britain.  Sensible  of 
tfie  great  advantages  that  would 
result  from  shortening  the  voyage 


the  geographical  opinions  pre- 
vailing in  that  age,  would  con- 
duct their  fleets  to  China,  Japan, 
and  other  places  in  half  the 
usual  time.  Though  their 
attempts  in  this  respect  ulti- 
mately proved  abortive,  they 
were  not  void  of  utility,  and  led 
to  some  interesting  incidents, 
which  are  partly  contained  in 
the  following  narrative  : — 

Three  ships  sailed  from  the 
Texel,  in  1594,  accompanied 
by  a  fishing  barque,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  northern 
passage,  and  reached  as  far  as 
77°  45'  of  north  latitude,  when 
a  vast  surface  of  ice,  extending 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
horizon,  obstructed  their  pro- 
gress. Their  commanders,  after 
betaking  to  the  boats,  and  ex- 
"  ig  those  creeks  and  shores 


from    Europe    to    the    distant  ,  which  they  were  able  to  gain, 
climates  ol  the  East,  the  Dutch  )  considered  it  impraclicaWe  xo 
were  at  in  ear]}' pen'od  occupied  j  proceed,  and  retutneii  to  WqV 
m  searchiog  for  a  passage  by  I  land  m    about   fourteen  weeiVa 
the  aortb,  wlucb,  according  to  l&om  their  departure.     I^oWaV 
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clothes;   and   as   the    chimney 
was  not  completed,  the  smoke 
in  the  hut  was  intolerable.     In 
the  next  place,  the  launch  was 
I    dragged  ashore  with  incredible 
\    difficulty;  and  as  the  absence 
'    of  the  sun  was  about  to  leave 
^  seamen  in  perpetual  night, 
they  made  all  possible  haste  to 
land  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
visions required.     They  had  no 
hopes  of  the  vessel  floating,  on 
which  account  the  rudder  was 
also  carried  away  for  preserva- 
tion, until  the  ice  might  thaw 
in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  preparations  for  winter- 
ing in  Nova  Zembla  were  com- 
pleted while  the  sun  was  still 
visible  from  the  surface  of  the 
•  earth.  On  the  30th  of  October, 
a  lamp  was  fitted  to  bum  all 
night,  and  supplied  with  melted 
^t  of  bears,  which  had  been 
killed  for  oil.  On  the  2d  of 
November,  only  part  of  the  sun 
^as  seen  in  the  horizon ;  and  on 
the  fourth,  he  had  sunk  entirely 
>inder  it  At  this  time  the  sur- 
geon contrived  a  bath  for  the 
people  in  a  cask,  which  was 
found  extremely  salutary  and 
^neficial  from  their  confine- 
ment. Setting  traps  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  caught 
*hite  foxes,  which  were  begin- 
^Qg  to  be  quite  common,  the 
^^  having  entirely  left  as  the 
sun  disappeared ;  and  their  flesh, 
resembling  that  of  a  rabbit,  was 
D^uch  relished  by  the  people. 
A  device  was  soon  adopted  of 
pl^in^  the  traps,  so  that  the 
j^ptoKd  animal  could  imme- 
^efybe  drawn  into  the  hut 


On  distributing  the  broad, 
each  man's  allowance  was  re- 
stricted to  four  pounds  five 
ounces  in  eight  days;  and  as 
the  strength  of  the  beer  brought 
ashore  had  been  destroyed  by 
successive  freezing  and  thawing, 
each  had  two  small  cups  of  wine 
daily.  A  large  Dutch  cheese 
was  eaten  by  the  whole  in  com- 
pany, and  sixteen  remaining  de- 
livered to  the  people,  each  being 
left  to  his  own  economy.  Re- 
peated storms  of  snow  at  this 
period  began  to  block  up  the 
hut  without;  and  within  the  cold 
was  almost  insupportable.  While 
the  people  washed  their  linen, 
it  froze  immediately  when  taken 
out  of  warm  water;  nay,  one  side 
began  to  freeze  while  the  other 
was  next  the  fire.  They  were 
almost  suffocated  from  the  close- 
ness of  the  hut  not  allowing 
proper  vent  to  the  smoke ;  but 
the  fire  falling  rather  lower  than 
usual  for  some  days,  ice  formed 
two  inches  thick  on  the  floor, 
and  the  beds  were  even  covered 
with  it  Except  when  cooking 
their  provisions,  the  people  lay 
constantly  in  bed,  and  then  they 
heard  such  explosions  among 
the  ice  at  sea,  as  could  only  be 
occasioned  by  huge  mountains 
bursting  asunder,  and  tumbling 
down  into  a  confused  heap  of 
fragments.  Intense  cold  having 
stopped  their  clock,  though  ad- 
ditional weights  were  hung  to  it, 
they  prepared  a  twelve  hour 
sand-glass,  to  enable  them  to 
ascertain  how  the  time  passed. 

The  cold  was  so  mtetvse  otv 
the  6  th  of  DecembcT,  tVvaX.  ^^vt^ 


II 


.,,w  Mlow  water,  a  beverage 
not  very  suitable  to  tlieir  con- 
dition,   lecture  tliis  time,  the  day 

was  so  dark,  that  the  mariners  \ 

could  not  distinguish  it  from  t 

night;  so  that  on  one  occasion,  s 

when  perplexed  by  the  stopping  o. 

of  the  clock,  they  continued  in  oi 

bed,  believing  it  was  still  night ;  wt 

and  on  another  occasion,  they  sh\ 

only  knew  that  it  was  night  by  inc 

the  moon  shining  brightly,  and  bei 

remaining  constantly  above  the  ney 

horizon.  get 
On  the  7th  of  December,  they        li 

considered  it  necessary  to  repair  clea 

to  the  vessel  for  some  coal  that  serv 

)iad  been  left  in  her;  and  with  159 

this,  made  a  good  fire  in  the  of  i 

evening,    which   revived    them  time 

greatly.     To  enjoy  its  comfort  hut 

as  much  as  possible,  they  sat  up  beg: 

late,  and  closed  all  the  apertures  on  t 

of  their  hut  to  keep  in  the  heat,  w^^' 
But  a  seaman,   alr^^"-" 
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gretted  that  they  could  not 
catch  them.  But  the  intense 
cold  almost  absorbed  all  other 
sensations,  and  they  had  re- 
course to  hot  stones  laid  on 
their  feet  and  bodies  to  keep 
them  warm.  However,  they 
comforted  themselves,  that,  as 
the  sun  was  now  at  the  lowest, 
he  would  not  be  long  of  return- 
ing to  gladden  them  with  his 
view.  While  sitting  before  the 
fire,  their  backs  would  be  quite 
white  with  the  frost;  and  on 
stretching  their  feet  towards 
it  for  warmth,  their  stockings 
would  be  burnt  before  they 
began  to  feel  its  influence.  A 
doth  hoisted  on  a  pole,  thrust 
up  through  the  chimney  to  show 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  im- 
mediately became  stiff  and  in- 
flexible. In  this  manner  did 
the  year  1596  terminate,  and 
1597  begin. 

Though  it  proved  necessary 
to  diminish  the  allowance  of 
wine,  when  Twelfth  Night  ar- 
rived, the  seamen  requested  the 
captain  to  permit  them  all  to 
make  merry  with  some  savings 
of  the  wine,  which  several,  in- 
stead of  consuming,  had  stored 
op.  Therefore  they  made  pan- 
cakes with  meal  and  oil,  and 
soaking  biscuit  among  wine, 
drank  to  the  three  kings  of 
Cologne.  They  also  drew  lots, 
and  that  to  be  king  of  Nova 
2^mbla  fell  to  the  gunner.  The 
whole,  in  short,  were  as  jovial 
as  if  they  had  been  at  home 
in  their  own  houses  in  Holland. 

Again  visiting  the  ship,  it  was 
evident  to  Xhem  that  bears  of 
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different  sizes  had  been  there, 
and  on  striking  a  light  and 
going  below,  they  found  the  ice 
a  foot  higher  than  formerly. 
Almost  despairing  that  the  ship 
would  ever  float  again,  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  spare  the 
remaining  coal,  lest  they  might 
find  themselves  obliged  to  at- 
tempt navigating  homewards  in 
the  open  launch.  The  foxes, 
in  the  next  place,  beginning  to 
disappear,  indicated  the  return 
of  bears;  for  so  long  as  the 
latter  retreated,  the  former  came 
out,  and  were  but  little  seen 
when  the  bears  were  numerous. 
On  the  24th  of  January,  the 
day  being  clear,  with  a  west 
wind,  Gerard  de  Veer,  Jacob 
Hemskirk,  and  another  sailor 
went  to  the  sea-side,  towards 
the  south  of  Nova  Zembla,  from 
whence  they  unexpectedly  saw 
the  edge  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon.  They  hastened  to  im- 
part the  welcome  tidings  to 
Barentz  and  their  other  com- 
panions ;  but  their  report  was 
discredited,  for  Barentz  affirmed 
that  it  was  too  early  for  his  re- 
turn by  fourteen  days.  The 
two  following  days  being  dark 
and  cloudy,  doubts  of  the  fact 
were  still  further  entertained, 
and  many  of  the  people  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  it  was  im- 
possible. On  the  26th,  a  man 
died  who  had  been  some  time 
sick,  and  next  morning  his  com- 
rades, with  great  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  excessive  cold,  dug  a  grave 
for  him  in  the  snow,  seven  feet 
deep.  Having  performed  the 
last  offices   to   him,  aU^xv^tdi 


up  by  it,  they  sliouUl  find  a 
way  of  clinibinL^  out  through  the 
chimney.  Accordingly,  tlie  cap- 
tain tried  the  experiment,  while 
another,  going  out  of  the  hut 
to  ascertain  whether  he  suc- 
ceeded, saw  the  complete  orb 
of  the  sun  above  the  horizon. 
The  weather  still  remained  un- 
certain, though  the  people,  re- 
lieved from  the  tedium  of  per- 
petual night,  took  exercise  to 
strengthen  them.  But  their  hut 
was  repeatedly  blocked  up  by 
snow ;  and  to  avoid  the  labour 
of  always  clearing  it  away  from 
the  door,  they,  on  those  occa- 
sions, found  an  exit  by  the 
chimney. 

Bears  began  to  return  along 
with  the  sun ;  and  one  which 
was  killed  afforded  at  least  a 
hundred  pounds  of  grease,  which 
the  seamen  melted  for  their  lamp. 
But  a  number  of  foxes  coming 
to  devour  the  carcase,  the  ap- 
prehension of  other  bears  being 


the  weather,  theii 
fire,  whereupon  th 
down  steps  cut 
and  boldly  ran  ag; 
The  captain,  coni 
ried,  was  unable  ' 
a  piece  of  wood 
purpose,  but  held 
the  animal  could 
it  retired.  Again 
short  time,  it  em 
hut,  roaring  frig] 
while;  then  getti 
the  people  believ< 
would  have  been 
by  its  fiiry,  the  s 
had  hoisted  b 
pieces.  No  oth< 
lowed,  and  the  d 
night  precluded  i 
ing  to  shoot  the  1 
At  last  the  sea 
though  the  marii 
of  disengaging  ti 
rendenng  her  se 
voyage.  Still  sh 
in  by  ice,  someti 
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sist  in  the  launch  and  boat; 
but  the  29th  of  May  arrived 
before  the  people  attempted  to 
dig  either  out  of  the  snow. 
However  willing,  their  reduced 
strength  rendered  their  progress 
slow,  and  after  they  had  laboured 
hard,  compelled  them  to  desist; 
and  on  another  trial,  they  were 
pat  to  flight  by  a  bear.  Six  days' 
work  at  length  enabled  them  to 
pat  the  launch  in  a  condition  to 
be  dragged  over  the  hard  ice  and 
snow  to  the  ship.  There  they 
sawed  <^  the  stem,  which  was 
nanow,  and  built  one  broader 
and  higher,  so  that  it  might  be 
better  adapted  to  stand  the  sea. 
The  boat  was  in  the  same  way 
got  out  of  the  snow,  and  dragged 
to  the  ship,  as  also  several  sledges 
laden  with  articles  from  the  hut 
These  operations  occupied  a 
long  time ;  they  were  frequently 
interrupted,  and  ultimately  ac- 
complished with  great  difficulty, 
from  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  repeated  dangers.  Never- 
theless, on  the  1 2th  of  June,  no- 
thing remained  but  to  smooth 
the  way  for  the  launch  and  boat 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
drag  them  along  on  the  13th. 

This  being  done,  William  Ba- 
rentz,  the  pilot,  wrote  a  brief 
recital  of  what  had  happened : 
that  he  and  his  companions  had 
left  Holland  for  the  purpose  of 
sailing  to  China  by  the  north ; 
but  their  ship  being  frozen  up 
by  ice,  they  were  compelled, 
amidst  many  hardships,  to  winter 
ashore.  This  narrative  he  put 
into  a  musket  barrel,  hung  up 
in  the  chimney  of  the  hut,  lest 


any  mariners  in  future  might 
experience  a  like  adventure. 
The  captain  also  thought  it  pro- 
per to  obtain  the  subscription 
of  his  company  to  a  narrative 
of  their  dangers  and  distresses, 
and  of  the  necessity  to  which 
they  were  at  last  reduced  of 
hazarding  a  voyage  homewards 
in  two  open  boats.  Eleven 
loads  of  goods  were,  in  the  next 
place,  dragged  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  then  William  Barentz 
and  Claes  Andrisz,  who  had 
long  been  sick,  were  drawn  on 
a  sledge  from  the  hut  to  the 
boats.  The  whole  company 
was  equally  divided,  and  one 
of  the  sick  attached  to  each  ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  June  1597, 
after  ten  months*  dreary  resi- 
dence, the  mariners  set  sail 
with  a  westerly  wind  from  Nova 
Zembla. 

But  their  dangers  were  not 
yet  at  a  close ;  for,  on  the  17  th, 
the  ice  drifted  violently  against 
the  boats,  and  crushed  them  so 
forcibly  among  loose  flakes,  that 
they  were  nearly  destroyed.  The 
captain  earnestly  wished  to  reach 
a  solid  field,  whereby  the  boats 
might  be  drawn  up  in  security. 
No  one,  however,  would  attempt 
to  carry  out  a  rope,  until  Gemrd 
de  Veer,  being  the  lightest  of 
all,  ventured  to  make  his  way 
from  piece  to  piece,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  his  life,  and  threw  one 
over  a  projection,  which  enabled 
the  others  to  pull  themselves 
close  to  it.  The  sick  were  then 
carried  out,  and  laid  on  c\ol\ve^ 
and  biankets  spread  over  t\ve  \ee^ 
while  the  two  boats  were  Y\a>A^dk. 
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launcli   to   tell  the  captain  nigl 

that  Clacs  Andrisz  was  almost  irive 

expiring,  on  winch  liarentz  said  disc 
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r  the  ice  to  the  water,  and 
r  making  slow  progress,  se- 
I  of  the  mariners  reached 
ss  Island,  where  they  got  a 
iber  of  eggs.  These  proved 
dutary  refreshment;  and  at 
same  time,  all  the  remain- 
wine  was  shared  among  the 
pie,  affording  three  glasses 
each.  The  open  sea  was 
Q  obstructed ;  whence  it  was 
essary,  on  the  i8th  of  June, 
mlade  the  boats,  though  this 
aation  as  well  as  others  al- 
^"S  became  more  and  more 
tome  to  the  mariners  from 
dr  decreasing  strength;  and 
re  they  were  obliged  to  drag 
an  no  less  than  a  thousand 
oes  over  the  solid  ice. 
In  a  few  days  they  came  to 
ape  Caut,  where  they  were  so 
ctonate  as  to  collect  a  great 
umber  of  eggs,  and  to  kill 
jany  birds.  Twenty -two  in 
M  cliff  were  killed  with  stones, 
od  they  were  so  tame,  never 
tuiving  had  mankind  to  dread 
bdbre,  that  they  suffered  them- 
kItcs  to  be  caught  in  their 
nests.  Each  had  only  a  single 
tS  dq)osited  on  the  bare  rock, 
vithoat  any  straw  or  feathers  to 
promote  heat;  and  the  mariners 
*«e  surprised  how  they  could 
bitathe  in  such  rigorous  cold. 
At  another  cape  they  killed  125 
Urds.  At  length  they  reached 
St  Lawrence  Bay,  where  two 
Russian  barques  lay  at  anchor ; 
wid  they  recognised  the  crew 
^  be  the  same  individuals  whom 
%had  seen  the  preceding  year, 
'gnoiant  of  each  other's  Ian- 
;uage,  they  could  communicate 


only  by  signs,  and  the  Russians 
expressed  much  concern  at  learn- 
ing the  loss  of  the  Dutch  ship, 
where  they  reminded  the  com- 
pany that  they  had  drank  good 
wine.  During  thirteen  months, 
— that  is,  ever  after  the  time  that 
Comelisz  had  separated  from 
them, — the  Dutchmen  had  never 
seen  a  human  being,  excepting 
those  of  their  own  party. 

It  was  indispensable,  however, 
to  prosecute  the  voyage ;  there- 
fore they  quickly  left  their  Rus- 
sian acquaintances,  and  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  coast  of 
Russia.  But  having  met  other 
vessels  belonging  to  the  same 
country,  they  discovered  that 
they  were  steering  a  different 
course  from  what  was  intended; 
and  on  narrower  investigation, 
saw  that  the  error  arose  from 
their  compass  being  affected 
by  the  magnetism  of  iron  hoops 
binding  a  chest  on  which  it 
stood.  Nevertheless  they  made 
Kildwyn,  on  the  coast  of  Lap- 
land, on  the  25th  of  August, 
where  they  were  civilly  received 
at  a  Russian  settlement. 

The  Russians  told  the  mari- 
ners that  some  other  Dutch 
vessels  lay  at  Cola,  not  far  dis- 
tant, on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
mountain ;  and  a  Laplander 
being  procured  for  a  guide,  one 
of  their  own  company  was  des- 
patched thither  for  intelligence. 
But  it  was  not  without  great  as- 
tonishment that  along  with  the 
emissary  they  saw  John  Cor- 
nelisz  Ryp  return,  who  had 
separated  from  them  so  long 
before,  and  whom  they  concluded 
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THE  BOOK  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  PERIL.    [Be 


from  the  water  upon  it  Two 
days  before,  Barentz,  on  passing 
Icy  Cape,  inquired  whether  the 
boats  had  reached  it ;  and  hav- 
ing been  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, requested  to  be  lifted 
up  that  he  might  see  it  once 
more.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
of  the  2oth,  the  mate  came  into 
the  launch  to  tell  the  captain 
that  Claes  Andrisz  was  almost 
expiring,  on  which  Barentz  said 
that  he  could  not  survive  him 
long.  But  the  people  observing 
that  he  was  occupied  in  examin- 
ing a  chart  of  all  the  places  seen 
in  the  voyage,  which  had  been 
made  by  De  Veer,  entertained 
no  apprehensions  concerning 
him.  They  remained  around 
him,  engaged  in  conversation, 
until  Barentz,  putting  the  chart 
aside,  desired  De  Veer  to  give 
him  something  to  drink.  Hav- 
ing drank,  he  found  himself  ex- 
tremely ill;  his  eyes  rolled  in 
his  head,  and  he  died  so  sud- 
denly, that  there  was  not  time 
to  call  the  captain,  who  was  in 
the  launch.  His  death  was  a 
grievous  affliction  to  his  com- 
rades, for  their  chief  confidence 
rested  in  his  skill  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  so  perilous  a  voyage. 
Andrisz  expired  just  about  the 
same  time. 

The  boats  now  underwent 
some  repair,  and  were  dragged 
by  main  force,  first  fifty  paces 
over  the  ice,  and  then,  being 
taken  a  second  time  out  of  the 
water,  a  hundred  more.  They 
were  again  involved  among  drift 
ice,  and  driven  out  to  sea  by  a 
tempest,  in  which  the  mizen- 


mast  of  the  launch  was  t 
asunder  in  two  places,  ai 
was  almost  sunk.  But 
time  elapsed  before  solid 
again  closed  upon  them;  a 
mariners  were  visited  by 
as  they  had  been  on  the 
ofNovaZembla.  Threec 
animals  approached  aboi: 
night,  and  the  sentinel 
given  the  alarm,  the  8 
discharged  their  pieces 
loaded  only  with  swan 
which  made  no  impress: 
the  bears,  except  inducinj 
to  retreat  One  was  thei 
by  bullets,  and  the  othc 
away ;  but,  returning  nei 
one  of  them  carried  off  it 
bear  in  its  mouth  to  a  co 
able  distance,  where  be 
upon  it  Another  dis 
from  a  musket  frightened 
when  the  seamen  went 
place,  where  they  found  th 
animal  half  devoured ;  bi 
were  much  surprised  j 
strength  of  the  bear 
alone  could  carry  off  tl 
case,  while  four  of  then 
could  scarce  lift  up  th* 
remaining  from  the  ice. 
cessive  injuries  sustains 
the  launch,  and  the  daoj 
situation  of  the  crew,  o 
them  once  more  to  haul 
upon  the  ice  for  repairs,  i 
so  was  attended  with  moi 
and  hazard  than  before 
pieces  of  brittle  ice  gav« 
and  independent  of  thes 
and  arms  being  repeater 
dangered,  their  lives  wee 
in  jeopardy.  The  boiLt 
^now  dragged  above  34-^ 


Coii'ii^lisz  set  sail  on    the    17th    ine  loreign  aim 
o\  Sc^ttiiibcr  1 597,  and  reached     Hat;iic   with   a 
Holland  in  safet}'  in  the  end  of  ■  had  befallen  th( 


CHAPTER  II. 

*  god's  power  and  providence  showed  in  t 

preservation  and  deliverance  of  eig] 
left  by  mischance  in  greenland,  al 
months  and  twelve  days; 

*  JVi/A  a  true  relation  of  all  their  miseries^  the  sh{ 

they  were  put  to,  their  food,  such  as  neither  heaii 
ever  before  endured.  J^aithfuIIy  reported  by  £di 
of  the  eight  mm  aforesaid. 


*  To  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir 
John  Mericky  Governor  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Mus- 
covy Merchants ;  Sir  Hugh  Ha- 
mersley,  Knight  and  Alderman 
of  the  City  of  London ;  and  to 
the  Worshipful  Mr.  Alderman 
Freeman,  C^)tain  William 
Goodler,  and  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  Worshipful  assistants  and 
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for  US  to  em 
hard,  we  have 
and  if  ever  afte 
of  it,  as  the  w 
the  Dutchmen' 
Nova  Zembls^ 
voyage  shall  i 
honours — that 
your  servants, 
return  to  our 

that  if  the  fin 
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ever  will)  inhabit  there.  Many 
a  rich  return  may  your  Worships 
in  general,  and  the  brave  ad- 
renturers  in  particular,  receive 
from  this  and  all  other  places; 
and  may  your  servants  be  ever 
hereafter  warned  to  take  heed 
by  cor  harms.  God  send  your 
Woiships  long  life  and  much 
honoiu-,  and  sufficient  wealth 
to  maintain  both.  This  is  the 
hearty  prayer  of  your  Worships* 
poor  servant, 

*  Edward  Pelham. 

*  To  the  Reader. 

*  Courteous  Reader, — ^That 
God  may  have  the  only  glory 
of  this  our  deliverance,  give  me 
leave  to  look  back  unto  that 
voyage  which  the  Dutchmen 
made  into  Nova  Zembla,  in  the 
year  1 596.  In  which  place  they 
have  been,  like  ourselves,  over- 
taken with  the  winter,  were  there 
forced  to  stay  it  out,  as  we  were; 
which,  being  an  action  so  famous 
all  the  world  over,  encouraged 
me  both  to  publish  this  of  ours, 
as  also  now  to  draw  out  some 
comparisons  with  them,  that  so 
onr  deliverance  and  God's  glory 
may  appear  both  the  more  gra- 
doos  and  the  greater. 

'This  Nova  2^mbla  stands  in 
the  degree  76,  north  latitude; 
our  wintering  place  is  in  77 
degrees  ^d  40  minutes, — that 
is,  almost  two  degrees  nearer  the 
North  Pole  than  they  were,  and 
so  much  therefore  the  colder. 
The  Dutch  were  furnished  with 
all  things  necessary  both  for  life 
aadJtealA  :  ftadno  want  of  any- 
UiiBg.     Bresid,  beer,  and  wine 


they  had  good,  and  good  store. 
Victuals  they  had  in  plenty; 
and  apparel  both  for  present 
clothing,  and  for  shift  too  :  and 
all  this  they  brought  with  them 
in  their  ship.  We,  God  knows, 
wanted  all  these;  bread,  beer, 
and  wine  we  had  none.  As  for 
meat,  our  greatest  and  chiefest 
feeding  was  the  whale  fritters, 
and  those  mouldy  too;  the 
loathsomest  meat  in  the  world. 
For  our  venison,  'twas  hard  to 
find,  but  a  great  deal  harder  to 
get;  and  for  our  third  sort  of 
provision,  the  bears,  'twas  a 
measuring  cast  which  should 
be  eaten  first,  we  or  the  bears, 
when  we  first  saw  one  another ; 
and  we  perceived  by  them  that 
they  had  as  good  hopes  to  de- 
vour us  as  we  to  kill  them. 
The  Dutch  killed  bears,  'tis  true, 
but  'twas  for  their  skins,  not  for 
their  flesh.  The  Dutch  had  a 
surgeon  in  their  company;  we 
none  but  the  great  Physician  to 
take  care  of  and  cure  us.  They 
had  the  benefit  of  bathing  and 
purging ;  we  of  neither.  They 
had  their  ship  at  hand  to  befriend 
them;  we  had  here  perished, 
had  not  other  ships  fetched  us 
off.  They  had  card  and  com- 
pass; we  no  direction. 

*If  the  Dutch  complained 
there  of  the  extremity  of  the 
cold,  as  well  they  might,  and 
that  when,  in  building  their 
house,  they,  as  carpenters  use 
to  do,  put  the  iron  nails  into 
their  mouths,  they  there  froze, 
and  stuck  so  fast,  t\)A.t  \Vve;>f 
brought  off  the  skin,  and  ioic^d 
blood',    how   cold    X\uxiV.   '^o>x 


.M^^ii  .->  ^.luuiicb  iiozc  upon  meir 
backs,  and  their  shoes  were  Hke 
horns  upon  their  feel,  but  that 
was  their  own  ignorance;  for 
they  had  sea  coals  enough  with 
them,  if  they  had  known  how 
to  use  them.  If  their  drink  and 
sack  were  so  hard  frozen  into 
lumps  of  ice,  that  they  were 
forced  to  cut  it  out ;  how  much 
harder  was  it  for  us,  that  were 
forced  to  make  hot  irons  our 
best  toasts  to  warm  the  snow 
withal,  forourmorning  draughts ! 
They  used  heated  stones  and 
billets  to  their  feet  and  bodies 
to  warm  them,  which,  though 
a  hard  shift,  yet  was  it  better 
than  we  had  any. 

*  Lay  now  all  these  together : 
the  distance  of  place,  we  being 
many  miles  more  into  the  cold 
than  they;  the  want  both  of 
meat  and  clothes ;  and  that  the 
house  we  lived  in  we  had  but 
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the  dead, 
•p-eat  a  den 
'chom  ice  tr. 
us.'' — 2  Col 

'  Green] 
far  northi 
degrees  ai 
is,  within 
minutes  ol 
itself.  Tl 
moimtainc 
all  the  yea 
snow;  th( 
in  summet 
neither  trc 
cept  scun 
The  sea  is 
affording  : 
sea-horses, 
small  fish, 
is  a  yearly 
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being  emp 
of  the  Rig 
pany  of  Mi 
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shores  behind  us.  After  which, 
setting  our  comely  sails  to  this 
supposed  prosperous  gale,  and 
nuiging  through  the  boisterous 
billows  of  the  rugged  seas,  by 
the  help  and  gracious  assistance 
of  Almighty  God,  we  safely 
arrived  at  our  desired  port  in 
Greenland,  the  nth  day  of 
June  following.  Whereupon, 
having  moored  our  ships  and 
carried  our  casks  ashore,  we 
with  all  expedition  fell  to  the 
fitting  up  of  our  shallops  vnth 
all  things  necessary  for  our  in- 
tended voyage.  We  were  in 
company  three  ships,  all  which 
were  then  appointed  by  the 
order  of  our  captain.  Captain 
William  Goodler,  to  stay  at  the 
Foreland  until  the  isth  of  July; 
with  resolution,  that  if  we  could 
not  by  that  time  make  a  voyage 
according  to  our  expectation, 
then  to  send  one  ship  to  the 
eastward,  unto  a  fishing  place 
some  fourscore  leagues  from 
thence,  whither,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  the  whales  use 
more  frequently  to  resort.  A 
second  of  the  three  ships  was 
designed  for  Green  Harbour,  a 
place  some  fifteen  leagues  dis- 
tant to  the  southward,  there  to 
try  her  skill  and  fortune,  if  it 
were  possible  there  to  make  a 
voyage.  The  tliird  ship,  which 
was  the  same  wherein  we  were, 
was  appointed  to  stay  at  the 
Foreland  until  the  20th  of 
August  But  the  captain,  hav- 
ing made  a  great  voyage  at  Bell 


Sound  aforesaid,  his  purpose 
being  both  to  have  us  take  in 
some  of  his  train  oil,  as  also, 
by  joining  our  forces  together, 
to  make  the  fleet  so  much  the 
stronger  for  the  defence  of  the 
merchants*  goods  homeward 
bound,  the  Dunkirkers  being 
very  strong  and  rife  at  sea  in 
those  days.  Upon  the  8th 
day  of  August,  thereupon,  leav- 
ing the  Foreland,  we  directed 
our  course  to  the  southward, 
towards  Green  Harbour,  there 
to  take  in  twenty  of  our  men, 
which  had  out  of  our  ship's 
company  been  sent  into  the 
lesser  ship,  for  the  furtherance 
of  our  voyage. 

*  But  the  wind  being  now  con- 
trary, our  ship  would  no  way 
lie  our  course.  The  fifteenth 
day  being  calm  and  clear,  and 
our  ship  now  in  the  offing  some 
four  leagues  from  Black  Point, 
and  about  five  from  Maiden- 
paps,  which  is  famous  both  for 
very  good  and  for  great  store 
of  venison,  our  master  sent  us 
eight  men  altogether  in  a  shallop, 
for  hunting  and  killing  of  some 
venison  for  the  ship's  provision. 
We  thus  leaving  the  ship,  and 
having  taken  a  brace  of  dogs 
along  with  us,  and  furnished 
ourselves  with  a  snaphance,  two 
lances,  and  a  tinder-box,  we 
directed  our  course  towards  the 
shore,  where  in  four  hours  we 
arrived,  the  weather  being  at 
that  time  fair  and  clear,  and 
every  way  seasonable   to  iVvt 


Sound,  despatches  a  shallop  to-   performance  of  our  piesetvX.  Vci- 

mards  our  ship,  with  a  command  I  temlons.      That  day   -we  \3iA 

unto  us  to  come  to  him  at  Bell    fourteen  tall  and  mmb\e  dw 


.^..«.JV>^     V_J^^\J, 


iiiewcather  falliriLr  outsomethincr 
llvick,  aiul  mucli  ice  in  the  ofthiL; 
I'Clween  the  shore  and  the  ship, 
by  reason  of  a  southerly  wind 
driving  along  the  coast,  our  ship 
was  forced  to  stand  off  into  the 
sea,  to  be  clear  of  the  ice,  that 
we  had  quite  lost  sight  of  her. 
Neidier  could  we  assure  our- 
sdves  whether  she  were  enclosed 
in  the  drift  of  ice  or  not; 
and  the  weather  still  growing 
thicker  and  thicker,  we  thought 
it  our  best  course  to  hunt  along 
the  shore,  and  so  to  go  for 
Green  Harbour,  there  to  stay 
aboard  the  ship  with  the  rest  of 
our  men,  until  our  ship  should 
come  into  the  port 

'  Coasting  thus  along  towards 
Green  Harbour,  we  killed  eight 
deer  more,  and  so  at  last,  having 
well  loaded  our  shallop  with 
venison,  we  still  kept  on  our 
course  to  Green  HarK/^.*-  -  - ' 
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dark,  as  it  were,  like  a  blind 
man  for  his  way,  and  so  over- 
shot Bell  Pomt  at  least  ten 
leagues  to  the  southward,  to- 
wards Horn  Sound. 

'Some  of  us  in  the  meantime, 
knowing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  be  so  long  a  rowing  and 
sailing  of  eight  leagues,  for  we 
did  both  row  and  sail,  made  in- 
quiiy  "  How  the  harbour  lay  in?" 
whereunto  there  was  a  ready 
answer  made,  "  That  it  lay  east 
in."  Taking  the  matter  therefore 
into  our  better  consideration, 
some  of  us  judged  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  further  to  the 
southward,  our  reason  being  our 
observation  of  the  land's  round- 
ing away  and  trending  towards 
the    eastward,     and    resolved 
thereupon  to   row   no    further 
on  that  course  for  the  finding 
of  Bell  Sound.     And  though  we 
were  again  persuaded  by  Wil- 
liam Faikely,  our  gunner  (a  pro- 
per seaman,  though  no  skilful 
mariner,  who  had  been  in  the 
country  five   or  six  times  be- 
fore, which  none  of  our  seamen 
had  been),  that  it  was  further  to 
the  southward,  yet  we,  trusting 
better  to  our  own  reason  than 
to    his    persuasions,   again   re- 
turned towards  the  northward, 
which  was  our  best  and  directest 
course,  indeed,  for  the  finding 
of   Bell   Sound.      Steering   of 
which    course,    we    were   now 
come  within  two  miles  of  Bell 
Point;  and  the  weather  being 
fjaiir  and  clear,  we  presently  des- 
cried   the    tops    of  the   lofty 
mountains.        William     Fakely 
thereupon  looking  about  him, 


presently  cries  out  unto  us, 
"That  we  were  all  this  while 
upon  a  wrong  course."  Upon 
hearing  of  which  words,  some 
of  our  company  (yea,  the  most) 
were  persuaded  to  wend  about 
the  boat's  head  the  second  time 
unto  the  southward,  which  one 
action  was  the  main  and  only 
cause  of  our  too  late  repentance ; 
though  for  mine  own  part,  as  it 
is  well  known,  I  never  gave  con- 
sent unto  their  counsel. 

'And  thus  upon  the  fatal 
2oth  day  of  August,  which  was 
the  utmost  of  our  limited  time 
for  staying  in  the  country,  we 
again  returned  quite  the  con- 
trary way,  namely,  to  the  south- 
ward. Thus,  utterly  uncertain 
when  and  where  to  find  the 
Sound,  a  thousand  sad  imagina- 
tions overtook  our  perplexed 
minds,  all  of  us  assuredly  know- 
ing that  a  million  of  miseries 
would  of  necessity  ensue,  if  we 
found  not  the  ships  whereby 
to  save  our  passage.  In  this 
distracted  time  of  our  thoughts, 
we  were  now  again  the  second 
time  run  as  far  to  the  southward 
as  at  first ;  and  finding,  by  all 
reason  thereupon,  how  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  at  all  of  find- 
ing any  such  place  further  to 
the  southward,  we  wended  the 
shallop  the  second  time  unto 
the  northward.  William  Fakely 
hereupon,  being  unwilling  to  con- 
descend unto  our  argument,  still 
persuaded  us  that  that  could  not 
possibly  be  our  course ;  but  we, 
not  trusting  any  longer  wtvloYis 
unskilful  persuasions  (lV\ou^^ 
in  him  was  out  of  good-mVL,  ?cil\^ 


weather  all  this  while  roiUiniRM.i 
f  r.r  and  rlear  :  and  it  ['leased 
God  at  that  very  instant  of  time 
to  send  the  wind  easterly,  which 
advantage  we  thankfully  appre- 
hending, presently  set  sail.  Th  e 
wind  increased  fresh  and  large, 
and  our  shallop  swiftly  running. 
we  arrived  the  one-and-twentieth 
day  at  Bell  Point,  where  we 
found  the  wind  right  out  of  the 
Sound,  at  east-north-east,  so 
fiercely  blowing  that  we  could 
not  possibly  row  to  windwards ; 
but  being  forced  to  take  in  our 
sail,  we  were  fain  to  betake  our- 
selves unto  our  oars,  by  help  of 
which  we  recovered  some  two 
miles  within  the  shore,  where 
we  were  constrained  for  that 
time  to  cove,  or  else  drive  to 
leewards. 

'Thus  finding  this  to  be  the 
very  place  we  had  all  this  while 
soueht  for  (he  also  now  agreeing 
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tian  nor  heathen  people  had  ever 
before  inhabited  those  desolate 
aod  untemperate  climates.    This 
also»  to  increase  our  fears,  had 
ve  certainly  heard :  how  that 
the  merchants,  having  in  former 
times  much  desired,  and  that 
with  proffer  of  great  rewards  for 
the  hazarding  of  their  lives,  and 
of  safficient  furniture  and  pro- 
vision of  all  things,  that  might 
be  called  necessary  for  such  an 
undertaking,  to  any  that  would 
venture  to  winter  in  those  parts, 
cixM  never  yet  find  any  so  hardy 
as  to  expose  their  lives  to  so 
hazardous  an  undertaking.   Yea, 
notwithstanding   these   proffers 
had  been  made,  both  unto  mari- 
ners of  good  experience  and  of 
noble  resolutions,  and  also  unto 
divers    other  bold  spirits,   yet 
had  the  action  of  wintering  in 
those  parts  never  by  any  been 
hitherto  undertaken.     This  also 
had  we   heard  :  how  that  the 
company  of  Muscovy  Merchants, 
ha\'ing  once  procured  the  re- 
prieve of  some  malefactors,  that 
had  here  at  home  been  convicted 
by  law  for  some  heinous  crimes 
committed ;  and  that  both  with 
promise  of  pardon  for  their  faults, 
and  with  addition  of  rewards  also, 
if  so  be  they  would  undertake 
to  remain  in  Greenland  but  one 
whole  year,  and  that  every  way 
provided  for,  too,  both  of  clothes, 
victuals,  and  all  things  else  that 
might  any  way  be  needful  for 
their  preservation.    These  poor 
wretches,  hearing  of  this  large 
proffer,  and  fearing  present  exe- 
cution at  home,  resolved  to  make 
trial  of  the  adventure.    The  time 


of  year  being  come,  and  the 
ships  ready  to  depart,  these  con- 
demned creatures  are  embarked ; 
who  after  a  certain  space  there 
arriving,  and  taking  a  view  of 
the  desolateness  of  the  place, 
they  conceived  such  a  horror 
and  inward  fear  in  their  hearts, 
as  they  resolved  rather  to  return 
for  England,  to  make  satisfac- 
tion with  their  lives  for  their 
former  faults  committed,  than 
there  to  remain,  though  with 
the  assured  hope  of  gaining 
their  pardon.  Insomuch  as  the 
time  of  the  year  being  come, 
that  the  ships  were  to  depart 
from  these  barren  shores,  they 
made  known  their  full  intent 
to  the  captain,  who,  being  a 
pitiful  and  merciful  man,  would 
not  by  force  constrain  them  to 
stay  in  that  place,  which  was 
so  contrary  to  their  minds;  but 
having  made  his  voyage  by  the 
time  expired,  he  again  em- 
barked, and  brought  them  over 
with  him  to  England,  where, 
through  the  intercession  and 
means  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Muscovy  Merchants, 
they  escaped  that  death  which 
they  had  before  been  con- 
demned unto. 

*  The  remembrances  of  these 
two  former  stories,  as  also  of  a 
third  more  terrible  than  the 
former,  for  that  was  likely  to  be 
our  own  case,  more  miserably 
now  affrighted  us:  and  that 
was,  the  lamentable  and  un- 
manly ends  of  nine  good  and 
able  men  left  in  the  same  place 
heretofore  by  the  self- same 
master  that  now  left  us  btVdtvd, 
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*  All  these  fearful  examj^les 
presenting  themselves  before 
our  eyes,  at  this  place  of  Bottle 
Cove  aforesaid,  made  us,  like 
amazed  men,  to  stand  looking 
one  upon  another,  all  of  us,  as 
it  were,  beholding  in  the  pre- 
sent the  future  calamities  both 
in  himself  and  of  his  fellows. 
And  thus,  like  men  already 
metamorphosed  into  the  ice  of 
the  country,  and  already  passed 
both  our  senses  and  reason, 
stood  we  with  the  eyes  of  pity 
beholding  one  another. 

•  Nor  was  it  other  men's  ex- 
amples, and  miscarriages,  and 
fears  alone  that  made  us 
amazed,  but  it  was  the  con- 
sideration of  our  want  of  all 
necessary  provision  for  the  life  of 
man,  that  already  struck  us  to  the 
heart ;  for  we  were  not  only  un- 
provided both  of  clothes  to  keep 
us  warm-  !*rkA  r^r^-^*— >  *^- 
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e  hady  and  the  next 
stum  again  to  our  hunt- 
he  weather  that  night 
Gur  and  dear,  we  made 
)  the  shorter ;  and,  alas ! 
31  could  sleep  in  that 
jT !  and  fitting  ourselves 
lop  the  best  we  might, 
\  Park  we  went,  a  place 
o  leagues  distant  from 
irell  known  to  Thomas 
lat  was  one  of  our  com- 
}  be  well  stored  with 
Coming  ashore  at 
lace,  though  we  found 
nany  deer  as  we  indeed 
1,  yet  seven  we  killed  the 
IT,  and  four  bears  to  boot, 
e  also  intended  to  eat. 
the  weather  beginning 
?ercast,  and  not  likely  to 
\  good  for  hunting,  we 
ht  returned  again  into 
larbour,  where,  making 
t  of  our  sail  and  oars, 
fore  described,  we  fell 
idi  meat  as  God  had 

and  betook  ourselves 
-est  upon  it.  Having 
iTselves  awhile,  and  now 
he  weather  to  clear  up, 
•  off  our  sleep  for  that 
ing  ourselves  and  two 
ain   to  go    a  hunting, 

William  Fakely  and 
Lwes  behind  us  in  the 
3reen  Harbour,  as  our 
BT  the  time,  to  dress 
sat  that  we  had,  for  our 
lent  at  our  return. 
uting  thus  from  the  tent, 
d  towards  Cole's  Park. 
way  thither,  upon  the 
f  iuJI  by  the  sea-side, 
f  seven  deer  feeding; 


whereupon  presently  ashore  we 
went,  and  with  our  dogs  killed 
six  of  them ;  after  which,  the 
weather  overcasting,  we  thought 
it  to  little  purpose  to  go  any 
further  at  that  time,  but  re- 
solved to  hunt  all  along  the 
side  of  that  hill,  and  so  at  night 
return  to  our  tent.  Going  thus 
along,  we  killed  six  deer  more, 
which  we  had  no  sooner  done, 
but  it  began  to  blow  and  rain, 
and  to  be  very  dark.  Where- 
upon we  hasted  towards  the 
tent,  there  intending  to  refresh 
ourselves  with  victuals  and  with 
rest  for  that  night,  and  the  next 
day  return  again  to  our  hunting. 
This  purpose  of  ours  was,  by 
the  foul  weather  next  day,  hin- 
dered; for  it  fell  so  black,  so 
cold,  and  so  windy,  that  we 
found  it  no  way  fitting  for  our 
purpose.  Lading,  therefore, 
our  own  shallop  with  bears  and 
venison,  and  another  shallop 
which  we  there  found  nailed  up, 
and  left  by  the  ship's  company, 
as  every  year  they  used  to  do ; 
lading  this  other  shallop,  I  say, 
with  greaves  of  the  whales  that 
had  been  there  boiled  this  pre- 
sent year,  which  we  there  found 
in  heaps  flung  upon  the  ground, 
we,  dividing  ourselves  into  two 
equal  companies, — that  is  to 
say,  William  Fakely,  with  one 
seaman  and  two  landsmen  with 
him,  betaking  themselves  into 
one  shallop,  and  Edward  Pel- 
ham,  with  another  seaman  and 
two  landsmen  more  with  him, 
going  into  the  oihet  s\\a\\o^, 
we  all  committed  OMtseVvcs  >asv- 
to  the  sea,  intending  vi\\Vv  \^e 
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to  try  if  it  were  possible  for  us 
there  to  provide  ourselves  of 
some  more  venison  for  our 
winter  provision.  Having  thus 
laden  both  shallops,  appointed 
our  company,  and  all  ready 
now  for  our  departure,  we  were 
overtaken  with  the  night,  and 
there  forced  to  stay  upon  the 
place.  The  next  day  was  Sun- 
day; wherefore  we  thought  fit 
to  sanctify  the  rest  of  it,  and  to 
stay  ourselves  there  till  Monday, 
and  to  make  the  best  use  we 
could  of  that  good  day.  Taking 
the  best  course  we  could  for 
the  serving  of  God  Almighty, 
although  we  had  not  so  much 
as  a  book  amongst  us  all  the 
whole  time  that  we  stayed  in 
that  country. 

'  The  Sabbath  day  being  shut 
up  by  the  approaching  night,  we 

betook  ourselves  to  rest,  sleep- 
ing until  thp  Clin  #iw«i*"«>^'»-'  --- 
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we  had  taken  such  pains,  and 
ran  such  adventures  in  getting. 
In  this  our  niisery  we  saw  no 
way  but  one,  and  that  a  very- 
desperate  one,  namely,  to  run 
presently  into  the  high-wrought 
sea,  getting  by  that  means  into 
our  shallops  to  save    the  re- 
mainder   of    our     provisions, 
ready  now  to  be  washed  quite 
away  by  the  billows.    A  hawser 
thereupon  we  got,  which,  fasten- 
ing unto  our  shallops,  we,  with 
a  crab   or   capstan,    by  main 
force  of  hand,  heaved  them  out 
of  the  water  upon   the  shore. 
This  done,  along  the  sea-side 
we  go,  seeking  there,  and  tak- 
ing up  such  of  our  provisions 
as  were  swam  away  from  our 
shallops.    Having  by  this  means 
gleaned  up  all  that  could  be 
gotten   together,    we    resolved 
from    thenceforth    to    let    our 
boats  lie  upon  the  shore,  till 
such  time  as  the  weather  should 
prove  fair  and  better,  and  then 
to  go  over  unto  Bell  Sound. 

*The  3d  of  September,  the 
weather  proving  fair  and  good, 
we  forthwith  launched  our  shal- 
lops into  the  water,  and  in  them 
we  got  that  day  into  Bell  Sound. 
Thither  as  soon  as  we  were 
come,  our  first  business  was  to 
take  our  provision  out  of  our 
shallops  into  the  tent.  Our 
next,  to  take  a  particular  view 
of  the  place,  and  the  great  tent 
especially,  as  being  the  place 
of  our  habitation  for  the  ensuing 
winter.  This  which  we  call 
the  tent  was  a  kind  of  house, 
mdeed,  built  of  timber  and 
boards  very  substantially,  and 


covered  with  Flemisli  tiles,  by 
the  men  of  which  nation  it  had, 
in  the  time  of  their  trading 
thither,  been  built;  fourscore 
feet  long  it  is,  and  in  breadtli 
fifty.  The  use  of  it  was  for  the 
coopers  employed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company  to  work, 
lodge,  and  live  in  aU  the  while 
they  make  casks  for  the  putting 
up  of  the  train  oil  Our  view  be- 
ing taken,  we  found  the  weather 
beginning  to  alter  so  strangely, 
and  the  nights  and  firost  so  to 
grow  upon  us,  that  we  durst  not 
venture  upon  another  hunting 
voyage  unto  Green  Harbour, 
fearing  the  Sound  would  be 
so  frozen  that  we  should  never 
be  able  to  get  back  to  our  tent 
again.  By  land  it  was,  we  knew, 
in  vain  for  us  to  think  of  return- 
ing; for  the  land  is  so  mountain- 
ous, that  there  is  no  travelling 
that  way. 

'Things  being  at  this  pass  with 
us,  we  bethought  ourselves  of 
building  another  smaller  tent 
with  all  expedition.  The  place 
must  of  necessity  be  within  the 
greater  tent.  With  our  best  wits, 
therefore,  taking  a  view  of  the 
place,  we  resolved  upon  the 
south  side,  taking  down  a 
lesser  tent,  therefore,  —  built 
for  the  landsmen  hard  by  the 
other,  wherein  in  time  of  year 
they  lay  whilst  they  made  their 
oil, — from  which  we  fetched  our 
materials.  That  tent  furnished 
us  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
deal  boards,  beside  posts  or 
stanchions,  and  rafters.  ¥iotCL 
three  chimneys  of  the  funi^Le^s^ 
wherein  they  used  to  boW  xVvw 
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made  very  excellent,  good  mor- 
tar for  the  lavini,^  of  our  bricks  : 
falling  to  \v9rk  whereupon,  the 
weather  was  so  extremely  cold, 
as  that  we  were  fain  to  make 
two  fires  to  keep  our  mortar 
from  freezing.  William  Fakely 
and  myself  undertaking  the 
masonry,  began  to  raise  a  wall 
of  one  brick  thickness  against 
the  inner  planks  of  the  side  of 
the  tent  Whilst  we  were  laying 
of  these  bricks,  the  rest  of  our 
company  were  otherwise  em- 
ployed, every  one  of  them : 
some  in  taking  them  down, 
others  in  making  of  them  clean, 
and  bringing  them  in  baskets 
into  the  tent;  some  in  making 
mortar,  and  hewing  of  boards 
to  build  the  other  side  withal ; 
and  two  others,  all  the  while,  in 
flaying  our  venison.  And  thus 
having  built  the  two  uttermost 
sides  of  the  tent  witv»  k^-*-' — 
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UDS  in  manner  of  a  floor, 
mg  also  to  store  the  rest 

fring  over  them,  so  to 
be  outer  tent  the  warmer, 
keep  the  snow  60m  driv- 
QOgh  the  tiles  into  the 
rliich  snow  would  other- 
ive  covered  everything, 
ive    hindered    us    from 

at  what  we  wanted. 
en  the  weather  was  now 
M>ldy  and  the  days  short, 
ler  no  day  at  all,  we 
lold  to  stave  some  empty 
that  were  left  the  year 

to  the  quantity  of  one 
d  ton  at  least;  we  also 
ise  of  some  planks,  and 
old  coolers  wherein  they 

their  oil,  and  of  what- 
ight  be  well  spared  with- 
loiling  the  voyage  for 
zt  year.  Thus  having 
^edier  all  the  firing  that 
Id  possibly  make,  except 
iidd  make  spoil  of  the 
•  and  coolers  that  were 
which  might  easily  have 
rown  the  next  year's  voy- 
the  great  hindrance  of  the 
iplul  Company,  whose 
ti  we  being,  were  every 
areful  of  their  profit. 
iring,  therefore,  the  small 
ty  of  our  wood,  together 
le  coldness  of  the  weather, 
e  length  of  time  that  there 
« likely  to  abide,  we  cast 
to  husband  our  stock  as 
y  as  we  could,  devising 

a  new  conclusion.  Our 
ras  this:  when  we  raked 
r  fire  at  ni^hl^  mth  a  good 
tf  €>£ ashes  and  of  embers, 

into  the  midst  of  it  a 


piece  of  elm-wood,  where,  after 
it  had  lain  sixteen  hours,  we  at 
our  opening  of  it  found  a  great 
store  of  fire  upon  it ;  whereupon 
we  made  a  common  practice  of 
it  ever  after.  It  never  went  out 
for  eight  months  together,  or 
thereabouts. 

*  Having  thus  provided  both 
our  house  and  firing,  upon  the 
1 2  th    of  September    a    small 
quantity  of  drift  ice  came  driv- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  sound. 
Early  in  the  morning,  therefore, 
we  arose;  and  looking  every- 
where abroad,  we  at  last  espied 
two  sea-horses  lying  asleep  upon 
a  piece  of  ice :  presently  there- 
upon taking  up  an  old  harping- 
iron  that  there  lay  in  the  tent, 
and  fastening  a  grapnel  rope 
unto  it,  out  launched  we  our 
boat    to    row    towards    them. 
Coming  something  near  them, 
we  perceived  them  to  be  fast 
asleep;  which  myself,  then  steer- 
ing the  boat,  first  perceiving, 
spake  to  the  rowers  to  hold  still 
their  oars,  for  fear  of  awaking 
them  with  the  crashing  of  the 
ice;   and  I,  sculling  the  boat 
easily  along,  came  so  near  at 
length    unto    them,  that    the 
shallop's  end  touched  one  of 
them.   At  which  instant,  William 
Fakely,beingready  with  hisharp- 
ing-iron,  heaved  it  so  strongly 
into  the  old  one,  that  it  quite 
disturbed  her  of  her  rest ;  after 
which  she,  receiving  five  or  six 
thrusts  with  our  lances,  fell  into 
the  sounder  sleepof  death.  Thus 
having  despatched  the  o\d  oxie, 
the   younger,    being    \oalYi  Xo 
leave  i>er  dam,  continued  ^mmr 

p 


iiie  wcatncr  being  cold,  they 
desired  not  to  sleep  so  much  as 
l)eioie  ;  and  therefore  could  we 
kill  but  one  of  them,  of  which 
we  being  right  glad,  we  returned 
again  into  our  tent. 

'  At  this  time,  the  nights  and 
the  cold  weather  increased  so 
fast  upon  us,  that  we  were  out 
of  all  hopes  of  getting  any  more 
food  before  the  next  spring; 
our  only  hope  was  to  kill  a  bear 
now  and  then,  that  might  by 
chance  wander  that  way.  The 
next  day,  therefore,  taking  a 
more  exact  survey  of  our  victuals, 
and  finding  our  proportion  too 
small  by  half,  for  our  time  and 
company,  we  agreed  among  our- 
selves to  come  to  an  allowance : 
that  is,  to  stint  ourselves  to  one 
reasonable  meal  a  day,  and  to 
keep  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
fasting  days,  excepting  from  the 
fritters  or  greaves*  of  the  whale, 
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:.nd  in  our  bodies  with 
cold,  and  want,  that 
i  monster  desperation 
iow  to  present  his  ugliest 
auto  us.  He  now  per- 
.  he  now  laboured  to 
tpon  us.  Thus  finding 
ef    in    a    labyrinth,    as 

erf  a  perpetual  misery, 
ig^t  it  bc^t  not  to  give 
ch  way  onto  our  griefs, 

Ihey  also  would  most 
have  wrought  upon  our 
a.  Our  prayers  we  now 
led  unto  the  Almighty 
eogth  and  patience  in 
rar  miseries;  and  the 
[laciously  listened  unto 

granted  these  our  peti- 
By  His  assistance^  there- 
ib>ok  ofif  these  thoughts, 
sered  ourselves  up  again 
Ae  best  means  for  our 

idoiL 


y  J 


as  banished  men,  not  only  from 
our  friends,  but  from  all  other 
company.  Then  thought  we  of 
the  pinching  cold,  and  of  the 
pining  hunger;  these  were  our 
thoughts,  this  our  discourse,  to 
pass  the  time  withal.  But  as 
if  all  this  misery  had  been  too 
little,  we  presently  foimd  another 
increase  of  it;  for,  examining 
our  provisions  once  more,  we 
found  that  all  our  fritters  of  the 
whale  were  almost  spoiled  with 
the  wet  they  had  taken;  after 
which,  by  lying  so  close  to- 
gether, they  are  now  grown 
mouldy ;  and  our  bear  and  veni- 
son we  perceived  again  not  to 
amount  to  such  a  quantity  as  to 
allow  us  five  meals  a  week. 
Whereupon  we  were  fain  to 
shorten  our  stomachs  of  one 
meal  more;  so  that,  for  the 
space  of   three    months  after, 


^.••^„  *.J  t\    9    ^ 
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it  is  true,  is  very  much  troublcil 
witli  thick  and  black  woatlicr  all 
the  winter  time ;  so  that  then 
we  could  not  see  the  moon,  nor 
could  discern  from  what  point 
of  the  compass  she  bore  upon 
us.  A  kind  of  daylight  we  had, 
indeed,  which  glimmered  some 
eight  hours  a  day  unto  us, — in 
October  time,  I  mean ;  for  from 
thence  until  the  ist  of  Decem- 
ber, even  that  light  was  short- 
ened ten  or  twelve  minutes  a 
day  constantly;  so  that  from 
the  ist  of  December  until  the 
2oth  there  appeared  no  light 
at  all,  but  all  was  one  continued 
night  All  that  we  could  per- 
ceive was,  that  in  a  clear  season, 
now  and  then  there  appeared  a 
little  glare  of  white,  like  some 
show  of  day,  towards  the  south, 
but  no  light  at  all ;  and  this 
continued  until  the  ist  of  Janu- 

arV.      hv     wVlirll       firr»*»      ••»« 
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cast  down  ourselves  before 
n  in  prayer  two  or  three 
s  a  day ;  which  course  we 
stuitly  held  all  the  time  of 
misery. 

Hie  New  Year  now  began. 
ht  days  began  to  lengthen, 
ecold  began  to  strengthen; 
h  cold  at  last  came  to  that 
snity,  as  that  it  would  raise 
OS  in  our  flesh  as  if  we 
been  burnt  with  fire;  and 
i  touched  iron  at  any  time, 
old  stick  to  our  fingers  like 
Inne.  Sometimes,  if  we  went 
Hit  of  doors  to  fetch  a  little 
Ty  the  cold  would  nip  us  in 

sort,  that  it  made  us  as 
as  if  we  had  been  beaten 
me  cruel  manner.  All  the 
days  of  the  winter  we  found 
r  under  the  ice,  that  lay 

the   beach   on   the   sea- 
s;  which  water  issued  out 

high  bay  or  cliff  of  ice, 
xan  into  the  hollow  of  the 
h,  there  remaining  with  a 
:  ice  over  it ;  which  ice, 
It  one  certain  place  daily 
ng  through  with  pickaxes, 

so  much  water  as  served 
or  drinking.  This  continued 
us  until  the  loth  of  Janu- 
and  then  we  were  fain  to 
e  shift  with  snow  water, 
h  we  melted  by  putting 
irons  into  it ;  and  this  was 
drink  until  the  20th  of  May 
wing. 

\y  the  last  of  January  the 
.  were  grown  to  some  seven 
ight  hours  long ;  and  then 
igain  took  another  view  of 

Victuals,    which    we    now 
'  to  grow  so  short,  that  It 


could  no  way  last  us  above  six 
weeks  longer;  and  this  bred  a 
further  fear  of  famine  amongst 
us.  But  our  resource  was,  in  this 
as  in  our  other  extremities,  unto 
Almighty  God,  who  had  helps 
we  knew,  though  we  saw  no 
hopes ;  and  thus  spent  our  time 
till  the  3d  of  February.  This 
proved  a  marvellous  cold  day, 
yet  a  fair  and  clear  one.  About 
the  middle  thereof,  all  clouds 
now  quite  dispersed,  and  night's 
sable  curtain  drawn,  Aurora  with 
her  golden  face  smiled  once 
again  upon  us,  at  her  rising  out 
of  her  bed.  For  now  the 
glorious  sun  with  his  glittering 
beams  began  to  gild  the  highest 
tops  of  the  lofty  mountains. 
The  brightness  of  the  sun,  and 
the  whiteness  of  the  snow,  both 
together  were  such,  as  that  it 
was  able  to  have  revived  a 
dying  spirit;  but  to  make  a 
new  addition  to  our  new  joy, 
we  could  perceive  two  bears,  a 
she  one  and  her  cub,  now  com- 
ing towards  our  tent.  Where- 
upon, straight  arming  ourselves 
with  our  lances,  we  issued  out 
of  our  tent  to  await  her  coming. 
She  soon  cast  her  greedy  eyes 
upon  us,  and  with  full  hope 
of  devouring  us,  she  made  the 
more  haste  unto  us;  but  with 
our  hearty  lances  we  gave  her 
such  a  welcome,  as  that  one 
fell  down  upon  the  ground, 
tumbling  up  and  down,  and 
biting  the  very  snow  for  anger. 
Her  cub  seeing  this,  by  flight 
escaped  us.  The  wealViet  vjas 
now  so  cold,  that  longcx  -w^ 
were  not  able   to  slay  abio^i^ 


son.  1  Ins  only  mischance  we 
had  with  her,  that  upon  eaiin_^ 
of  her  Hver,our  veiy  skins  peeled 
off.  For  my  own  part,  I,  being 
sick  before,  by  eating  of  that 
liver,  though  I  lost  my  skin, 
recovered  my  health  upon  it. 
She  being  spent,  either  we 
must  seek  some  other  meat,  or 
else  fall  aboard  our  roast  veni- 
son in  the  cask,  which  we  were 
very  loth  to  do,  for  fear  of 
famishing,  if  so  be  that  should 
be  spent  before  the  fleet  came 
out  of  England.  Amidst  these 
our  fears,  it  pleased  God  to 
send  divers  bears  into  our 
tent,  some  forty  at  least  as  we 
accounted,  of  which  number  we 
killed  seven ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
2d  of  March  one,  the  4th 
another,  and  the  loth  a  wonder- 
ful great  bear,  six  feet  high  at 
least :  all  which  we  flayed,  and 
roasted  upon  wooden  spits,  hav- 
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1  made  these  traps,  and  set 
:m  apart  one   from  another 

the  snow,  we  caught  fifty 
:es  in  them.  Then  took  we 
beards  skin,  and  la3rmg  the 
jhy  side  upward,  we  made 
ings  of  whaleoone ;  therewith 

caught  about  six^  of  those 
rls,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
jeon. 

*  Thus  continued  we  until  the 
:  of  May;  and  the  weather 
ai  growing  warm,  we  were 
w  pretty  able  to  go  abroad 

seek  for  more  provisions. 
cry  day,  therefore,  abroad  we 
nt;  but  nothing  could  we 
counter  withal,  imtil  the  24th 
May,  when,  espying  a  buck, 

thought  to  have  killed  him 
th  our  dog,  but  he  was  grown 

&t  and  lazy,  that  he  could 
t  pull  down  the  deer.  Seek- 
j  further  out,  therefore,  we 
md  abundance  of  willocks' 
^  which  is  a  fowl  about  the 
^ess  of  a  duck,  of  which 
5s,  though  there  were  great 
►re,  yet  we  being  but  two  of 
together,  brought  about  thirty 

them  to  the  tent  that  day, 
nking  the  next  day  to  fetch  a 
>usand  more  of  them;   but 

*  day  proved  so  cold,  with  so 
ich  easterly  wind,  that  we 
uld  not  stir  out  of  our  tent. 

*  Staying  at  home,  therefore, 
on  tiie  25th  of  May,  we  for 
It  day  omitted  our  ordinary 
stem.  Our  order  of  late,  since 
g  fidr  weather,  was  every  day, 

every  second  day,  to  go  up 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  to  spy 
we  could  discern  the  water  in 
e   sea,  which  until  the  day 


before  we  had  not  seen.  At 
which  time,  a  storm  of  wind 
coming  out  of  the  sea,  brake 
the  main  ice  within  the  Sound ; 
after  which,  the  wind  coming 
easterly,  carried  all  the  ice  into 
the  sea,  and  cleared  the  Sound 
a  great  way,  although  not  near 
the  shore  at  first,  seeing  the 
clear  water  came  not  near  our 
tent  by  three  miles  at  least. 

*This  25th  of  May,  therefore, 
we  all  day  staying  in  the  tent, 
there  came  two  ships  of  Hull 
into  the  Sound;  who  knowing 
that  there  had  been  men  left 
there  the  year  before,  the  master, 
full  of  desire  to  know  whether 
we  were  alive  or  dead,  manned 
out  a  shallop  from  the  ship, 
with  orders  to  row  as  far  up  the 
Sound  as  they  could ;  and  then 
to  haul  up  their  shallop,  and 
travel  overland  upon  the  snow 
unto  our  tent     These  men,  at 
their  coming  ashore,  found  the 
shallop  which  we  had  hauled 
from  our  tent  into  the  water 
with  a  purpose  to  go  and  seek 
some  sea-horses  the  next  fair 
weather,  the  shallop  being  then 
already  fitted  with  all  necessaries 
for  that  enterprise.     This  sight 
brought  them  into  a  quandary  ; 
and  Siough  this  encounter  made 
them  hope,  yet  their  admiration 
made  them  doubt  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  us  still  to  re- 
main alive.     Taking,  therefore, 
our  lances  out  of  the  boat,  to- 
ward  the  tent  they  came,  we 
never  so  much  as  perceiving 
them ;  for  we  were  all  gathered 
together,   now  about  to  go  to 
prayers  in  the  innei  tenV,  ot\>j 


answer  almost  amazed  them  all, 
causincr  them  to  stand  still,  half 
afraid  at  the  matter.  Lut  we 
within,  hearing  of  them,  joyfully 
came  out  of  the  tent,  all  black 
as  we  were  with  smoke,  and 
with  our  clothes  all  tattered  with 
wearing.  This  uncouth  sight 
made  them  further  amazed  at 
us ;  but  perceiving  us  to  be  the 
very  men  left  there  all  the  year, 
wi^  joyful  hearts  embracing, 
and  we  them  again,  they  came 
with  us  into  our  tent.  Coming 
thus  unto  us,  we  showed  them 
the  courtesy  of  the  house, 
and  gave  them  such  victuals 
as  we  had,  which  was  venison 
roasted  four  months  before,  and 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  which,  for 
novelt/s  sake,  they  kindly  ac- 
cepted of  us. 

'Then  we  fell  to  ask  them 
what  news,  and  of  the  state  of 
land  at  home,  and  when  the 
London  fleet  would  come,  to 
all  which  they  returned  us  the 
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nog  so  much  miseryy  which 
rough  his  means  partly  they 
d  undeigone,  no  sooner  came 
card  his  ship,  but  he  most 
kindly  called  them  runaways, 
th  other  harsh  and  unchristian 
ms,  far  enough  from  the 
rilityofan  honest  man.  Noble 
iptain  Goodler  understanding 

these  passages,  was  right 
rry  for  them,  resolving  to 
lid  for  them  again,  but  that 
e  weather  proved  so  bad  and 
certain.  I,  for  mine  own 
it^  remained  with  the  captain 
11  at  Bottle  Cove,  according 
mine  own  desire.  As  for  the 
It  of  us  that  stayed  with  him, 

preferred  the  landsmen,  to 
V  in  the  shallops  for  the 
lling  of  the  whales,  freeing 
em  thereby  from  their  toil- 
me  labour  ashore,  bettering 
dr  means  besides.  And  all 
CSC  Civours  did  this  worthy 
stleman  for  us. 
*Thus  were  we  well  contented 


now  to  stay  there  till  the  20th 
of  August,  hoping  then  to  return 
unto  our  native  country.  Which 
day  of  departure  being  come, 
we  embarked  with  joyful  hearts, 
and  set  sail  through  the  foam- 
ing ocean ;  and  though  crossed 
sometimes  with  contrary  winds 
homeward  bound,  yet  our  pro- 
per ships  came  at  last  safely 
to  an  anchor  in  the  river 
Thames,  to  our  great  joy  and 
comfort,  and  the  merchants' 
benefit.  And  thus,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  came  we,  all 
eight  of  us  well,  home  safe  and 
sound,  where  the  Worshipful 
Company,  our  masters  the  Mus- 
covy Merchants,  have  since 
dealt  wonderfully  well  by  us. 
For  all  which  most  merciful 
preservation,  and  most  wonder- 
fully powerful  deliverance,  all 
honour,  and  praise,  and  glory 
be  unto  the  great  God,  the  sole 
Author  of  it,  He  granting  us  to 
make  a  right  use  of  it    Amen.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

HE  ADVENTURES  OF  SEVEN  POOR  SAILORS,  WHO  WINTERED  ON 
THE  ISLAND  OF  MAURICE  IN  GREENLAND,  WHERE  THEY 
DIED   IN   THE   YEAR    1 63  4. 

*Hi  Greenland  Company  in 
loiland,  having  determined  to 
ash  their  discoveries  as  far  as 
ossible  in  that  part  of  the 
odd  from  whence  they  derived 
leir  name,  particularly  with 
spect  to  die  variation  of  the 
eather^  and  other  curious 
titers  that  might  tend  to  the 
vovement  0/ astronomy  and 


the  advancement  of  trade ;  seven 
resolute  sailors  freely  offered  to 
winter  there,  and  keep  an  exact 
journal  of  their  observations. 

Accordingly,  these  men  were 
led  on  the  island  of  St.  Maurice 
in  Greenland,  on  the  26th  of 
August  1633,  the  sh\\)  b^ann^ 
away   for    Holland   mXVv   \)cv^ 
wind  at  north-east,  axvd  ;3l  \voV 


riaii  a  ])ound  of  tubacco  to  each  18 

^  man,  which  was  to  be  a  week's  mz 

allowance.     Tliey   walked   out  bn 

in  the  evening  to  make  observa-  last 

tions,  but  saw  nothing  remark-  23c 

able.      The  29th  was  a  clear  and 

sunshiny  day  ;  and  from  a  high  the] 

hill,  which  they  often  climbed  the 

when  the  weather  would  permit,  thei 

they  discovered  the  Bear  moun-  but 

tain  very  plainly.  fast, 

The  night  of  the  30th  was  ing 

cloudy,    but  that  of  the  31st  same 

was  clear  and  starlight,  and  the  tunit 

wind  blew  fresh  from  Uie  north-  On  ti 

east     The  weather  was  pretty  cold  . 

good,  with  some  flying  showers  at  eas 

of  snow  and  rain,  from  the  ist  found 

to  the  7th  of  September;  but  rains 

on  the  8th,  the  wind  changing  tinue< 

to  the  south-east,  it  rained  very  varioi 

I  heavily.     However,   it   cleared  it  in  t 

up  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the        On 

beginning  of  the  night,  which  disco 

was  bright  and  starlight,  they  water 

were  alarmed  with  a  very  dread-  islanc 

ful  noise,  as  if  somedii»^'»  '"^ 
J*  • 
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by  a  rough,  hollow  sea,  kept 
them  all  night  from  sleeping. 
The  wind  veered  from  north  to 
north-east,  and  was  so  fierce, 
that  they  apprehended  no  ship 
could  have  been  able  to  outride 
the  \iolence  of  the  storm.  The 
seventy  of  the  cold  now  forced 
them  to  make  fires  and  to  keep 
dose  to  them;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  hang  their  clothes  to 
drjr  uDder  cover  near  the  fire, 
for  if  left  without  doors,  they 
froze  as  hard  as  a  board  in  a 
minute.  Their  health  likewise 
was  by  this  time  considerably 
impaired,  and  they  were  greatly 
troubled  with  vertigoes. 

Od  the  1 2th  they  had  high 
finds,  hard   frost,   and  heavy 
snow,  and  a  barrel  of  bears' 
iesh  froze  within  two  yards  of 
the  fire.      On  the    15th  they 
sallied  out  to  two  whales  that 
vere  thrown  ashore,  armed  with 
lances,  hangers,  harpoons,  and 
other  offensive  weapons;    but 
&e  tide  suddenly    rising,  the 
whales  were  carried  off  with  it, 
after  having  received    several 
wounds.      On  the    19th    they 
saw  some  ice  to  the  north  of 
the  shore  ;  and  though  the  sun 
rose,  it  did  not  appear  above  the 
hill  under  the  shelter  of  which 
they  pitched  their  tents.      On 
the  next  day  they  saw  a  bear, 
hut  could  not  catch  him,  though 
they  strove  hard   to  overtake 
him.    The  ice  now  seemed  to 
increase  at  sea,  the  wind  con- 
tinued at  easty  and  the  night 
^as  very  co}d.     On  the  25th,  a. 
Aar  coming  almost    close   to 
^^  tents,   they  immediately 


pursued  him,  but  he  got  away 
from  them.  It  now  continued 
to  snow  daily,  with  small  inter- 
missions of  sun  and  fair  weather ; 
but  the  cold  gradually  increased, 
and  on  the  31st  was  so  severe 
as  to  split  several  vessels  that 
held  their  liquids.  There  was 
now  no  appearance  of  water,  the 
bay  and  sea  being  covered  with 
ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pos- 
sibly reach. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  six 
or  seven  bears  came  down  to- 
wards their  tents  in  a  body, 
one  of  which  they  killed ;  but 
the  rest,  seeing  their  companion 
fall,  fled,  and  saved  themselves 
upon  the  ice,  where  it  was 
dangerous  to  follow  them. 
These  animals  began  now  to  as- 
semble in  such  numbers  about 
the  tents  after  it  was  dark,  that 
the  sailors  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  stir  out  They  were  now 
obliged  to  keep  good  fires  in' 
their  buttery  cellar,  to  preserve 
their  beer  and  other  liquors  from 
being  spoiled  by  the  frost.  On 
the  3d,  the  weather  being 
somewhat  moderate,  they  went 
abroad,  and  shot  a  bear  on  the 
ice,  and  then  drew  the  body 
home  with  a  strong  rope.  On 
the  5th,  the  snows  were  so  heavy 
and  the  weather  so  tempestuous, 
that  they  could  not  stir  abroad. 
As  there  was  no  water  to  be 
come  at,  the  sea-gulls  were  by 
this  time  all  gone,  and  our  ad- 
venturers were  obliged  to  use 
melted  snow  instead  of  water. 
By  the  19th,  the  days  viet^ 
grovrvi  so  short,  that  tVvey  '^^^ 
not  light  sufficient  to  x^^-di  ox 


"S" 


the  l)0(ly.  On  the  26th,  the 
wind  bcint;  at  soiilh,  and  the 
day  tolerably  mild,  the  ice  drove 
out  of  the  bay  very  fast  into  the 
ocean.  The  latter  end  of  this 
month,  and  the  beginning  of 
December,  the  weather  was  so 
very  moderate,  that  they  began 
to  flatter  themselves  that  the 
winter  would  not  be  much  more 
severe  than  it  commonly  was  in 
Holland;  but  on  the  8th  of 
December  the  frost  returned 
with  a  north-east  wind,  and  the 
ice  began  again  to  increase 
everywhere. 

They  had  for  some  days  past 
endeavoured  to  catch  bears,  but 
in  vain,  as  they  were  so  shy,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  come  very 
near  them ;  and  though  many 
of  them  had  been  wounded, 
they  escaped  on  the  ice.  How- 
ever, on  the  1 2th,  one  of  the 
men  had  the  eooH  fnrfnri- 
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time,  the  bears,  as  if  dreading 
the  fate  of  their  companions,  be- 
came so  shy,  that  they  fled  at 
the  most  distant  sight  of  a  man. 
During  the  course  of  this  month 
the  weather  underwent  various 
dianges,  sometimes  freezing 
hard,  with  the  wind  at  north-east, 
and  sometimes  thawing,  with 
the  wind  at  south. 

On  the  I  St  of  March  the  sun 
shone  a  little  upon  their  tents, 
and  it  rained  in  the  evening, 
'llie    weather    was    cold    and 
stomiy  till  the  nth,  on  which 
day  it  became  calm  and  plea- 
sant, which  continued  for  a  few 
da^'s,  the  wind  being  at  south, 
and  the  sun  affording  an  agree- 
able heat      On  the  15th  they 
shot  a  bear,  and  hung  up  his 
skin  to  dry,  sprinkling  with  salt 
as  much  of  the  flesh  as  they 
could    not     immediately    eat. 
Fresh  meat  of  any  kind  was 
now  of  great  service,  as  most 
of  them  were  afflicted  with  the 
scurvy  to  a  very  great  degree ; 
and  this  disorder  made  some 
foxes,    which    they  caught    in 
traps,    very  acceptable.      The 
wither  was  tolerably  good,  and 
the  da3rs  flne,  all  this  month; 
but  the  increase  of  the  scurvy, 
and  their  want  of  fresh  provi- 
sions, dejected  them,  and  made 
them  quite  spiritless.     On  the 
28th  and  29th  they  saw  prodi- 
gious large  whales  in  the  bay, 
and  those  in  such  numbers,  that 
if  their  strength  had   enabled 
them  to  hunt  them,  and  they  had 
been  furnished  with  proper  tools, 
they  m/f hi  have  been  consider- 
able gamers;  but  in  their  pre- 


sent  weakly  condition,  nothing 
was  to  be  done ;  besides,  there 
were  plenty  of  other  fish.  On 
the  31st  they  saw  a  she-bear 
with  three  cubs,  at  which  they 
fired,  but  in  vain.  There  were 
also  four  or  five  whales  in  the 
bay,  which  were  nearly  being 
stranded  with  the  ebb;  but 
even  if  this  had  been  the  case, 
it  would  have  been  of  little  com- 
fort to  our  unhappy  adventurers, 
as  they  were  now  too  weak  to 
have  attacked  them. 

By  the  3d  of  April  they  were 
so  disabled  by  the  scurvy,  that 
there  were  only  two  of  them 
that  were  able  to  walk,  and 
these  killed  the  two  last  pullets 
they  had  (a  part  of  the  store 
that  had  been  left  them),  which 
they  gave  to  their  sick  com- 
panions, hoping  that  with  this 
little  refreshment  they  might  be 
somewhat  recruited.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  month 
they  saw  plenty  of  whales  every 
day ;  but  the  wind  changing  to 
the  north-east,  and  the  weather 
growing  again  colder,  while  their 
disorder  continued  to  gain  upon 
them  hourly,  they  found  it  very 
difficult  to  move  out  of  their 
tents.  On  the  i6th,  died  the 
person  whom  they  called  their 
clerk,  and  who  wrote  the  jour- 
nal to  that  day.  On  the  23d, 
the  wind  being  at  south,  they 
had  a  little  rain ;  and  their 
wretchedness  now  began  to  be 
very  great,  for  they  were  so  re- 
duced, that  they  were  unable  to 
assist  each  other,  tVveie  brai^ 
only  one  among  them  "who  covAA. 
move^  at  any  rate,  and  ev^xv\\^ 


II 


....  .^vi     UUL    lU    bCU, 

and  the  bjy  was  left  quite  clear. 
The  day  was  rloudy  on  the  29th, 
and  the  wind  pretty  high  from 
the  north ;  and  at  night  it  blew 
hard  from  the  north-east.  The 
31st  was  a  clear,  sunshiny  day. 
At  this  period  ends  the  jour- 
nal, which  was  found  by  the 
crew  of  some  Zealand  ships, 
which  went  thither  with  the 
Greenland  fleet  the  same  year ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
poor  man  who  wrote,  continued 
the  account  till,  being  no  longer 
able  to  hold  the  pen  (and  he 
scrawled  most  wretchedly),  he 
retired  to  his  cabin,  where  he 
resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  the  God  who  gave  it.  As 
soon  as  the  fleet  came  in  sight 
of  the  island  of  St.  Maurice, 
which  was  on  the  4th  of  June 
1634,  the  sailors  strove  who 
should  get  first  on  shore  to  visit 
their  comnam'- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'a  small  monument  of  great  mercy, 

Iraculous  deliverance  of  five  persons  from  slavery  at  Algiers^ 

eafwas  boat;  with  an  account  of  the  grecU  distress  and 

miiies  ^vhich  they  endured  at  sea :  by  William  Oakely^  1 644. 


month  of  June  1639, 
^uence  of  a  commission 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord 

Lord  Brook,  we  em- 
at  Gravesendy  in  the 

London,  carrying  six 
iefly  laden  with  linen 
»llen  cloth,  and  bound 
sle  of  Providence  in  the 
dies.     Her  company  of 

and  passengers  were 
ixty  in  number.     We 

weeks  in  the  Downs 
for  a  fair  wind,  which 
it  last  obtained,  we  set 
L  came  to  an  anchor  off 
of  Wight  By  this  time 
beer  had  spoiled;  we 
rccd  to  throw  it  over- 
ind  to  take  in  vinegar 
with  the  water  for  our 

Next  Sunday  we  again 

but  got  ashore  on  the 
ctween  the  island  and 
inland ;  however,  the 
of  the  tide  bore  us  off. 
ihips  were  in  company, 
irhich  carried  nine  guns, 
iS  commanded  by  Mr. 
.  At  dawn  of  the  sixth 
ter  leaving  the  Isle  of 

we  discovered  three 
to  the  leeward,  about 
Dr  four  leagues.  The 
i  of  our  ships  consulted 
'  whether  it  was  more 
p   to  stay  and  speak  j 


with  them,  or  to  make  the  best 
of  our  way ;  and  at  last  it  was 
determined,  but  for  what  reason 
I  know  not,  that  we  should 
remain. 

*It  was  not  long  before  we 
found  the  strangers  to  be  Turk- 
ish men-of-war,  which,  viewing 
us  as  prey,  endeavoured  to  come 
up,  and  effected  it  about  night. 
While  approaching,  our  captains, 
apparently  determined  to  fight, 
made  preparations  for  their  re- 
ception. But  during  the  night, 
the  counsels  of  those  with  whom 
I  was  wavered,  their  resolution 
forsook  them,  and  they  agreed 
on  flight  Uncertain  counsels 
never  produce  better  success. 
Had  we  either  at  first  resolved 
not  to  fight  the  strange  ships,  or, 
like  men  of  courage,  done  the 
reverse,  we  might  have  avoided 
the  danger,  or  conquered  it 
The  Turks,  observing  the  com- 
mencement of  our  flight,  sent 
one  of  their  number  in  chase, 
while  the  other  two  lay  by  our 
companions  until  morning.  At 
daybreak  they  began  to  fight 
us,  and  after  a  short  encounter 
we  were  all  boarded  and  taken. 
Six  were  killed  in  the  Mary^ 
and  many  wounded.  For  a 
number  of  weeks  out  capXoi^ 
kei^t  us  close  piisotieis  aX.^^* 
We  found  many  E.ng\\sYvmeciVCk 


^.    .MA   WCCKS. 

*  Alj^irrs  is  a  city  ])lensantly 
situated  on  the  side  ol"  the  hills 
overlooking  the  Mediterranean, 
and  lies  to  the  north,  rising 
imperiously,  as  if  it  challenged 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and 
claimed  a  tribute  of  all  who 
ventured  to  penetrate  within  the 
straits.  It  is  of  considerable  size, 
being  above  three  miles  in  circuit, 
ornamented  and  fortified  with 
five  gates:  Porta  Marine  to- 
wards the  north,  Porta  Piscadore 
in  its  vicinity,  and  Porta  Nova 
towards  the  south,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the 
Spaniards  while  in  their  posses- 
sion. The  western  gate  is  called 
Beb  a  IVyt  in  the  Moorish  lan- 
guage, and  the  eastern  one  Beb 
Azun.  There  are  several  strong 
castles,  besides  one  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mole ;  and  it  is 
altogether  a  strong  place     ff  .•- 
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and  those  that  cannot  eat  are 
unable  to  work.  Next  the 
limbs  are  closely  examined,  to 
discover  whether  there  has  been 
any  fracture  or  dislocation  of 
the  bones;  and  if  a  man  is 
strong  and  clean  made,  that 
also  will  advance  his  price  very 
much.  The  age  of  the  slave  is 
material  The  owner  either  en- 
deavours to  discover  it  from 
himself,  or  to  ascertain  it  from 
the  appearance  of  the  beard, 
£ice,  or  hair.  But  in  nothing  is 
their  inspection  more  minute 
than  of  the  hands.  Should  these 
be  callous  and  large,  they  judge 
that  the  slave  has  been  inured 
to  labour;  if  delicate  and  ten- 
der, they  suppose  him  a  gentle- 
man or  merchant,  whence  the 
hope  of  a  large  ransom  makes 
him  valuable.  After  the  sale, 
the  slaves  are  conducted  to  the 
viceroy,  who  has  the  privilege 
of  selecting  any  for  himself,  at 
the  price  which  they  brought. 
For  my  part,  I  was  sold  the 
first  market  day  to  a  Tagarcen. 
In  explaining  this  name,  the 
reader  must  understand,  that 
when  the  Moors  were  driven 
out  of  Spain,  they,  on  returning 
to  Africa,  assumed  names  that 
might  indicate  their  rank,  from 
the  places  of  their  former  resi- 
dence, and  are  thence  called 
Tageen,  Jarbeen,  and  the  like. 

•My  first  adventure  in  my 
patron's  house  had  nearly  cost 
me  my  life.  His  father,  wishing 
to  see  his  son's  purchase,  ordered 
me  up  into  a  gaUery  which  over- 
looked the  court;  and  then 
began   to  Insult   me  with   in- 


supportable  scorn,  re\'iling  me 
because  I  was  a  Christian.  My 
neck  was  not  yet  bowed  to  the 
yoke  of  bondage ;  and  because 
I  could  not  express  myself  either 
in  the  Morisco  tongue  or  in 
Lingua  Franca,  I  supplied  the 
defect  with  signs,  intimating  as 
well  as  I  was  able  that  their 
prophet  Mahomet  was  but  a 
cobbler.  This  instantly  drew 
down  his  wrath  upon  me,  and 
whatever  his  hands  and  feet 
could  inflict  was  unsparingly 
bestowed.  My  entreaties  only 
inflamed  him  the  more,  whence, 
as  the  last  resort,  I  laid  my 
hands  on  the  railing,  and  threat- 
ened to  leap  over  into  the  court. 
His  anger,  or  at  least  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  was  immediately  ap- 
peased ;  for  the  old  gentleman 
was  well  aware  that  his  son's 
profit  depended  on  my  surviv- 
ing, as  little  is  to  be  made  of 
a  dead  man's  skin.  However, 
what  passed  was  reported  to 
my  patron,  who,  being  a  very 
passionate  man,  without  further 
inquiry,  drew  the  long  knife  con- 
stantly worn  at  the  sides  of  these 
people,  and  would  doubtless 
have  ended  my  captivity  and 
life  together,  had  not  his  wife 
taken  him  in  her  arms  and 
modified  his  wrath.  This  inci- 
dent taught  me  two  lessons : 
first,  that  while  the  body  is  en- 
slaved the  reason  must  not 
expect  to  be  free,  nor  where 
the  whole  person  is  in  bondage 
can  the  tongue  plead  exemption ; 
and  secondly,  that  s\aves  m^^ 
be  well  content  witVv  iVve  itcc- 
dom  of  conscience. 


rv 
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»j/aiii,  aiKi  aiier 
.1  hot  artion,  took  Ikt.  Elated 
with  this  success,  tlie  adven- 
turers resolved  on  again  fitting 
out  the  vessel  with  more  guns; 
and  my  occupation  was  con- 
verted to  attendance  on  the 
carpenters  and  smiths,  for  which 
my  patron  made  me  a  more 
ample  allowance  than  to  the 
common  porters.  But  when 
she  was  finished,  he  told  me 
that  I  must  go  to  sea  in  her.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  pleaded  I 
was  no  seaman  and  understood 
nothing  of  the  mariner's  art, 
whence  he  could  have  no  ex- 
pectations from  me,  though  I 
might  look  for  maltreatment  on 
account  of  my  ignorance.  How- 
ever, he  promised  that  I  should 
not  be  wronged,  and,  in  fact, 
spoke  to  the  captain  and  officers 
of  the  ship  to  treat  me  civilly, 
that  is,  less  cruelly  than  other 
slaves  were  treated.  He  also 
gave  me  some  money  in  my 
pocket,  boucrht  me  rlAfVi^e  o**/i 
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lere  to  levy  the 
of  it  Pitying  my 
invited  me  to  sit 
lim  in  his  shop. 
I,"  said  he,  "I  here 
lown  trade ;  I  sell 
oty  strong  waters, 
oany  other  things ;" 
lis  willingness  that 
him  in  his  traffic 
was  far  too  advan- 
e  rejected.    I  ac- 

patron  with  my 
pleaded  the  want 
!t  up  with ;  where- 
e  a  small  portion, 
L  to  another  pit- 
ad  reserved  of  my 
e   commencement 

That  very  night 
tantity  of  tobacco; 
we  cut  and  dressed 
lied  it  for  sale. 
>n  seemed  to  smile 

during  the  time 
ip  continued,  we 
profits  weekly,  in 

0  the  respective 
;ngth  we  ventured, 
loney,  and  partly 
my  a  butt  of  wine, 
r  gains  were  con- 
Jut  as  it  is  very 
eserve  moderation 

1  state,  so  did  my 
ted  with  our  good 
lect  his  business, 
imself  to  drinking, 
the  whole  concern 
lers. 

ned  that  another 
Randal,  who,  with 

I  cbiJ4  ^^^  been 
same  ship  with 
duced  to  similar 


necessities  by  a  monthly  tax 
imposed  on  him  by  his  patron. 
Stxaggling  up  and  down  in  search 
of  relief,  he  found  his  way  to 
my  shop.  His  condition  made  a 
great  impression  upon  me;  and 
I  could  not  but  consider  God's 
goodness  to  me,  diat  I  should 
now  be  in  a  state  to  advise  and 
help  another,  who  so  lately 
wanted  both  myself.  I  desired 
him  to  come  in ;  and  knowing 
him  to  be  a  glover  by  trade,  I 
counselled  him  to  make  canvas 
clothes  for  seamen  who  were 
slaves,  and  with  respect  to  me, 
he  should  sit  rent  free;  only, 
if  my  partner  insisted  on  his 
moiety,  he  must  be  satisfied,  as 
I  had  no  power  to  determine 
another's  rights. 

*  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate 
how  I  spent  three  or  four  irk- 
some years  in  this  way  of  trading. 
All  that  time  there  was  no 
dawning  of  our  deliverance  fi-om 
bondage;  and  our  condition, 
already  bad,  was  daily  in  danger 
of  becoming  worse,  according 
to  the  mutable  disposition  of 
our  patrons.  We  were  under 
perpetual  temptation  to  deny 
Christ,  and  in  making  our  souls 
slaves  to  recover  the  liberty  of 
our  bodies.  How  many  have 
made  a  shipwreck  of  their  faith, 
to  escape  being  chained  to  the 
galleys ! 

'Some  Algerine  pirates  had 
taken  an  English  ship  with  Mr. 
Devereux  Sprat,  a  clergyman,  on 
board,  whom  some  of  us  observ- 
ing to  be  sober,  grave,  and  ol  le- 
ligious  deportment,  we  des\T^^ 
to  have  the  privilege  of  Vvva  mSxvv 


^>>.«        fv^«         saA^w       w  \^ 


ine  number  of  sometimes  iliree 
!  or    four  score.      And    notwith- 


II 


• 


standing  this  cellar,  which  I  had 

hired  at  some  distance  from  our  1 

shop  for  goods,  was  next  the  s 
street,  we  never  met  with  the 

smallest  interruption  either  from  n 

Turks  or  Moors.      Mr.   Sprat  ti 

was  at  length  ransomed  by  Cap-  ai 

tain  Wildy  of  Ratcliffe,  with  the  a 

assistance  of  the  Leghorn  mer-  in 

chants.    John  Randal  worked  sk 

busily  along  with  me  in  my  shop,  Bt 

for  my  former  partner  had  now  of 

entirely  forsaken  it.   Slaves  were  tin 

indulged    with    the    liberty  of  spc 

walking  about  a  mile  from  the  hai 

city ;  and  one  day,  John  Randal  tha 

being  somewhat  indisposed,  we  to 

walked    out    together.      After  tol 

reaching  the  limits  of  our  dis-  I  i 

tance,  I  was  desirous  of  going  mo 

a  little  further,  to  survey  the  lay 

sea-coast,  lest  there  might  be  hac 
any  future    chanr/»   ^^^  — 
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to  my  shop,  and  con- 
every&iing  into  ready 
9  bring  it  to  him.  The 
there  indeed,  but  the 
gone;  for  poor  John 
)eing  unable  to  work, 
ler  absent,  and  myself 
ler  occupation,  some 
had  broken  into  my 
d  carried  off  the  best 
oods.  My  cellar  was 
\y  still  safe,  and  some 
rticles  which  I  heard 
irered  :  besides,  all  my 
as  hid  in  the  earth,  ac- 

0  my  constant  practice. 
Dutchman  and  myself 
to  our  patron,  telling 

we  could  sell  nothing, 

le  remanded  me  to  my 

trade  there,  and  pay 

dollars  a  month   as 

here  was  no  prospect  of 

ice^  nor  could  I  even 

yself  with  the  hope  of 

However,  the  for- 

my  patron  had  been 

1  considerable  time,  and 
ihip  which  he  put  to  sea 
m.  Thus  he  was  forced 
U  his  slaves  to  pay  his 
[t  was  of  little  conse- 
to  me  whither  I  was 
^;  though  I  might 
my  jailor  and  my  jail, 
till  likely  to  be  a  pri- 

Yet  it  was  one  con- 
that  the  last  instru- 
my  bondage  had  come 
«iy  as  well  as  myself. 
ioning  his  slaves,  it  was 
and  that  of  another  to 
Xsiged  to  two  persons 
T  a  sum  of  money : 


the  one  a  cap-maker,  and  the 
other  a  grave  old  gentleman, 
who  among  his  own  people 
had  the  repute  of  being  a  good- 
natured,  moderate  person.  The 
money  not  being  produced  when 
the  day  of  payment  came,  he 
and  the  cap-maker  seized  on 
us  in  common.  They  agreed 
to  cast  lots  for  us;  only,  as  I 
was  in  the  way  of  trade,  he  to 
whom  I  might  fall  shoiUd  pay 
the  other  a  sum  equal  to  about 
fifty  shillings  sterling.  Happily 
I  fell  to  the  old  gentleman's 
share.  And  if  I  were  silent  here, 
I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful 
person  living,  for  I  found  no^ 
only  pity  and  compassion,  but 
love  and  friendship,  from  my 
new  patron.  Had  I  been  hi^ 
son,  I  could  not  have  met  with 
more  respect,  or  been  treated 
with  greater  tenderness.  In- 
deed, the  freedom  which  I  en- 
joyed under  my  bonds  was  so 
great,  that  it  almost  blunted  the 
edge  of  my  desire  to  make  any 
vigorous  attempts  for  liberty, 
which  would  be  attended  with 
hazard,  until  roused  by  the  fol- 
lowing occasion. 

*My  patron  had  a  farm  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  city,  whither 
heconducted  me  along  with  him ; 
he  also  carried  me  to  the  mar- 
kets, and  explained  how  they 
were  held;  and  on  my  return 
home,  loaded  me  with  all  manner 
of  good  provisions,  that  I  might 
make  merry  with  my  fellow- 
Christians.  From  his  great 
kindness,  I  had  reason  lo  con- 
clude  that  he  meant  to  ^ttvd. 
me  -thither  to  manage  XVit  ferov 


ja/ot's  cage  been  of  gold  instead 
of  iron,  it  was  still  a  cage  ;  and 
that  was  enough  to  make  his 
haughty  spirit  dash  his  brains 
out  against  its  bars. 

'After  setting  my  fancy  to 
work,  I  at  last  hit  on  a  strata- 
gem, which  I  first  intimated  to 
Mr.  Sprat,  our  minister,  who,  it 
has  been  already  mentioned,  was 
delivered  from  his  patron,  and 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  regularly 
released.  He  judged  it  practi- 
cable ;  and  I  next  acquainted 
one  John  Lake,  a  very  wise  and 
religious  person,  who  bestowed 
his  blessing  on  it,  and  wished 
me  all  good  success ;  and  lastly, 
I  told  John  Randal,  by  whom  it 
was  also  approved ;  yet  none  of 
all  these  persons  either  could  or 
would  run  the  risk  of  its  failure. 
Before  disclosing  my  plan,  I  ad- 
ministered an  oath  of  secrecy 
to  some  others.  w>^*vu  — 
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xs  each,  and  jointed  in  two 
res.  The  flat  side  of  one  of 
two  pieces  was  laid  over  the 
CTy  and  two  holes  bored  in 
ty  joint  to  receive  nails,  so 
:,  when  united,  each  joint 
Jd  make  an  obtuse  angle, 
approach  towards  a  semi- 
Dfair  figure,  as  we  required, 
the  formation  of  an  external 
ering  we  had  to  avoid  ham- 
ing  and  nailing,  which  would 
e  made  such  a  noise  in  the 
ir  as  to  attract  the  notice 
lie  Algerines,  who  are  insuf- 
bljr  suspicious  about  their 
s  and  slaves.  We  there- 
provided  as  much  canvas 
rould  cover  the  boat  twice 
\  and  as  much  pitch,  tar, 
tallow  as  would  make 
kind  of  tarpaulin;  also 
ben  potSy  in  which  to  melt 
materials.  The  two  ear- 
ns and  myself  were  ap- 
ted  to  this  service  in  the 
It  We  stopped  up  all 
ks  and  crevices,  that  the 
s  of  these  substances  might 
betray  us.  But  we  had  not 
i  long  at  work  when  the 
1  of  the  melting  materials 
came  me,  and  obliged  me 
jO  into  the  streets  gasping 
sreath,  where,  meeting  with 
cool  air,  I  swooned  away, 
broke  my  face  in  the  fall. 
companions,  finding  me  in 
plight,  carried  me  back,  ex- 
dly  sick  and  unserviceable, 
ire  long  I  heard  one  of  them 
jdain  of  sickness,  and  thus 
could  proceed  no  farther; 
sferp  /  saw,  if  we  aban- 
1  our  project  this  night, 


it  might  not  be  resumed,  which 
made  me  resolve  to  set  the  cel- 
lar door  wide  open,  while  I 
stood  sentinel  to  give  notice 
of  approaching  danger.  In  this 
way  we  finished  the  whole,  and 
then  carried  it  to  my  shop,  which 
was  about  a  furlong  distant 

*  Everything  was  fitted  in  the 
cellar, — the  timbers  to  the  keel, 
the  canvas  to  the  timbers,  and 
the  seats  to  the  whole,  and  then 
all  were  taken  to  pieces  again. 
It  was  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
however,  to  get  the  pieces  con- 
veyed out  of  the  city ;  but  Wil- 
liam Adams  carried  the  keel, 
and  hid  it  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hedge;  the  rest  was  carried 
away  with  similar  precautions. 
As  I  was  carrying  a  piece  of 
canvas  which  we  had  bought 
for  a  sail,  I  looked  back,  and 
discovered  the  same  spy  who 
had  formerly  given  us  so  much 
trouble  following  behind.  This 
gave  me  no  small  concern ;  but 
observing  an  Englishman  wash- 
ing clothes  by  the  sea-side,  I 
desired  his  help  in  washing  the 
canvas.  Just  as  we  were  en- 
gaged with  it,  the  spy  came  up, 
and  stood  on  a  rock  exactly  over 
our  heads,  to  watch  us.  There- 
fore, to  delude  him,  I  took  the 
canvas  and  spread  it  before  his 
face  on  the  top  of  the  rock  to 
dry;  he  stayed  his  own  time,  and 
then  marched  off.  Still  I  was 
jealous  of  his  intentions,  which 
induced  me  to  carry  the  canvas, 
when  dry,  straight  back  lo  the 
city,  an  incident  ttiat  gcewXVj 
discouraged  my  cotntades.  \^  ^ 
aiso  procured  a  smaW  q\iaxvU\>J 


'*&' 


Mr.    Sprat,   who   faithfully   i)rL'- 
servcd  it  for  nie. 

*  TIic  place  which  we  chose  for 
joining  the  boat  together,  was  a 
hill  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
city,  thinking  by  that  means  the 
better  to  descry  the  approach 
of  danger.  When  the  pieces 
were  united,  and  the  canvas 
drawn  on,  four  of  our  number 
carried  the  boat  down  to  the 
sea,  where,  stripping  ourselves 
naked,  and  putting  our  clothes 
within,  we  carried  it  as  far  as 
we  could  wade,  lest  it  might  be 
injured  by  the  stones  or  rocks 
near  the  shore.  But  we  soon 
discovered  that  our  calculations 
of  landing  were  erroneous;  for 
no  sooner  had  we  embarked, 
than  the  water  came  in  over 
the  sides,  and  she  was  like  to 
sink ;  so  that  some  new  device 
became  necessary.    At  last,  one 

whnc^     Vl#»«jr4-     »**/%«•♦•     /'-Il-J 
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death  can  be  painted,  began  to 
stare  us  in  the  face.  The  ex- 
pedients on  which  we  fell  to 
assuage  our  thirst  rather  inflamed 
it,  and  several  things  added  to 
our  distress.  For  some  time  the 
wind  was  right  against  us ;  our 
labour  was  incessant ;  for  al- 
though much  rowing  did  not 
carry  us  forward,  still  cessation 
of  it  drove  us  back:  and  the 
season  was  raging  hot,  which 
rendered  our  toil  insupportable. 
One  small  alleviation  we  had  in 
die  man  whose  province  it  was 
to  bale  the  water  out  of  the 
boat ;  he  threw  it  on  our  bodies 
to  cool  them.  However,  what 
with  the  scorching  of  the  sun 
and  cooling  of  the  water,  our 
skin  was  blistered  all  over.  By 
day  we  were  stark  naked,  by 
night  we  had  on  shirts  or  loose 
coats;  for  we  had  left  our 
clothing  ashore,  on  purpose  to 
Ughten  the  boat 

*  One  of  bur  number  had  a 
pocket  dial,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  a  compass — and  to  say 
the  truth,  was  not  ill-befitting 
such  a  vessel  and  such  mari- 
nas. By  its  aid  we  steered  our 
course  by  day,  while  the  stars 
served  as  a  guide  by  night ;  and  if 
they  were  obscinred,  we  guessed 
our  way  by  the  motion  of  the 
clouds.  In  this  woful  plight  we 
continued  four  days  and  nights. 
On  the  fifth  day  we  were  at  the 
brink  of  despair,  and  abandoned 
all  hope  of  safety.  Thence  we 
ceased  our  labour,  and  laid 
aside  our  oars;  for  either  we 
bad  no  strength  left  to  use  them, 
or  were  reluctant  to  waste  the 


little  we  had  to  no  purpose. 
Still  we  kept  emptying  the  boat, 
loth  to  drown,  loth  to  die,  yet 
knowing  no  means  to  avoid 
death.  They  that  act  least, 
commonly  wish  the  most ;  and 
when  we  had  forsaken  useless 
labour,  we  resorted  to  fruitless 
wishes — that  we  might  be  taken 
up  by  some  ship,  if  it  were  but 
a  ship,  no  matter  what  country. 
*  While  we  lay  puUing  up  and 
down,  our  hopes  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  we  discovered  a  tortoise, 
not  far  from  us,  asleep  in  the 
sea.  Had  the  great  Drake  dis- 
covered the  Spanish  Plate  Fleet, 
he  could  not  have  been  more 
rejoiced.  Once  again  we  be- 
thought ourselves  of  oars,  and 
sileotly  rowing  to  our  prey,  took 
it  into  the  boat  in  great  triumph. 
Having  cut  off  its  head,  and  let 
it  bleed  into  a  vessel,  we  drank 
the  blood,  ate  the  liver,  and 
sucked  the  flesh.  Our  strength 
and  spirits  were  wonderfully  re- 
freshed, and  our  work  was  vigor- 
ously renewed.  Leaving  our 
fears  behind  us,  we  began  to 
gather  hope,  and  about  noon 
discovered,  or  thought  that  we 
discovered,  land.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  our  joy  and 
triumph  on  this  occasion.  It 
was  new  life  to  us ;  it  brought 
fresh  blood  into  our  veins,  and 
fresh  vigour  into  our  pale 
cheeks :  we  looked  like  persons 
raised  from  the  dead.  After 
further  exertion,  becoming  more 
confident,  we  were  at  last  fully 
satisfied  that  it  was  lawd.  't^ow , 
like  distracted  persons^  vi^  iiX. 
ieaped  into  the  sea,  and  \>wv% 


I 


......   ivjiLuuaLciy    01    such   short 

duration,  that  the  Icakincr  of  the 
boat  occasioned  no  (Linger. 

*  RelVeshed  by  sleep,  we  found 
new  strength  for  our  work,  and 
tugged  hard  at  the  oar,  in  hopes 
of  reaching  a  more  stable 
element  before  night.  But  our 
progress  was  very  slow.  To- 
wards evening  an  island  was  dis- 
covered, which  was  Fromentfere, 
having  already  seen  Majorca; 
at  least,  some  of  our  company, 
who  had  navigated  these  seas, 
declared  that  it  was  so.  We 
debated  long  to  which  of  the 
two  our  course  should  be  di- 
rected; and  because  the  last 
discovered  was  much  infested 
with  venomous  serpents,  we  all 
resolved  to  make  for  Majorca. 
The  whole  of  that  night  we 
rowed  very  hard,  and  also  the 
next,  being  the  sixth  from  our 
putting  to  sea.     The  island  was 
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cake,  and  directed  us  to  a  well 
dose  at  hand.  We  drank  a 
little  water,  and  ate  a  bit  of  the 
cake,  which  we  had  difficulty  in 
Evallowingy  and  then  hastened 
to  return  to  our  companions  in 
the  boat,  to  acquaint  them  with 
our  success.  Though  now  ne- 
cessary to  leave  the  boat,  we 
did  not  do  it  without  regret ; 
but  this  was  lulled  by  the  im- 
portunate cravings  of  hunger 
and  thirst;  therefore,  making 
her  &st  ashore,  we  departed. 
Advancing,  or  rather  crawling, 
towards  the  well,  another  quarrel 
arose  among  us,  the  remem- 
hance  of  which  is  so  ungrateful, 
that  I  shall  bury  it  in  silence, 
the  best  tomb  for  controversies. 
One  of  otir  company,  William 
Adams,  in  attempting  to  drink, 
was  unable  to  swallow  the 
water,  and  sank  to  the  ground, 
fiuntly  exclaiming, ''  I  am  a  dead 
man!"  After  much  straining 
and  forcing,  he  at  length  got  a 
hide  down ;  and  when  we  were 
all  refreshed  with  the  cake  and 
water,  we  lay  down  by  the  side 
of  the  well  to  wait  for  morning. 
'When  it  was  broad  day,  we 
once  more  applied  to  the  sen- 
tinel to  point  out  the  way  to  the 
nearest  house  or  town,  which 
he  did,  directing  us  to  a  house 
about  two  miles  distant;  but 
our  feet  were  so  raw  and  blis- 
tered by  the  sun,  that  it  was 
long  before  we  could  get  this 
short  journey  over ;  and  then 
the  owner  of  the  house,  con- 
cluding bom  our  garb  that  we 
ame  with  a  pilfering  design, 
pnsented a  fowling-piece,  charg- 


ing  us  to  stand.  The  first  of 
our  number,  who  could  speak 
the  language  of  the  country, 
mildly  endeavoured  to  undeceive 
him,  saying  we  were  a  company 
of  poor  creatures  whom  the 
wonderful  providence  of  God 
had  rescued  from  the  slavery 
of  Algiers,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  show  mercy  to  our  afflic- 
tions. The  honest  farmer, 
moved  with  our  relation,  sent 
out  bread  and  water  and  olives. 
After  refreshing  ourselves  with 
these,  we  lay  down  and  rested 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  field ; 
and  having  given  him  thanks 
for  his  charity,  prepared  to  crawl 
away.  Pleased  with  our  grati- 
tude, he  called  us  into  his  house, 
and  gave  us  good,  warm  bean 
pottage,  which  to  me  seemed 
the  best  food  ever  I  had  ate. 
Again  taking  leave,  we  advanced 
towards  Majorca,  which  was 
about  ten  miles  distant 

*  Next  morning  we  arrived  in 
the  suburbs,  where  the  singu- 
larity of  our  attire,  being  bare- 
foot and  bare-legged,  and  having 
nothing  on  except  loose  shirts 
drawn  over  our  coats,  attracted 
a  crowd  of  inquirers.  We  gave 
a  circumstantial  account  of  our 
deliverance;  and  as  they  were 
willing  to  contribute  to  our  re- 
lief, they  supplied  us  with  food, 
wine,  strong  waters,  and  what- 
ever else  might  renovate  our 
exhausted  spirits.  They  said, 
however,  that  we  must  remain 
in  the  suburbs  until  U\c  \\ceto^ 
had  notice  of  our  arfwaX.  '^  ^ 
were  called  before  V\\nv,  ^xi^ 
when  he  had  heard  t\ve  accouivx. 


-  — -o- 


>o> •    oil  I I7D 


seldom  Iracle,  we  rcciuested  the 
viceroy  to  allow  us  a  passage  in 
the  king  of  Spain's  galleys,  then 
in  the  road,  bound  for  Spain. 
The  cold  reception  which  we 
there  experienced  from  some  of 
our  own  country  I  would  will- 
ingly conceal.  One  merchant, 
tiJung  compassion  on  us,  con- 
ducted us  to  an  Englishman's 
house,  where  we  lodged,  and 
gave  us  half  a  dollar  to  defray 
our  expenses.  Next  day,  under- 
standing that  there  was  an 
English  vessel  in  the  road  home- 
ward bound,  we  went  aboard  in 
quest  of  a  passage.  The  master 
told  us  that  he  had  but  little 
provision ;  yet,  if  we  would  be 
content  with  bread  and  bever- 
age, we  might  go.  That  we 
accounted  royal  fare,  and  waited 
until  he  set  sail,  which  was  a 
few  days  afterwards. 

*  While  at  sea,  we  were  closely 
chased  by  two  Turkish  galleys ; 
however,  being  near  Gibraltar. 
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realth  which,  with  so  much 
ronhle  and  care,  I  had  amassed 
ogether,  it  should  be  no  source 
)f  pleasure  recalling  to  my 
nemory  the  disasters  that  befell 
ne  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
ait  expedition.  But  the  desire 
if  serving  both  the  public  and 
individuals,  and  of  showing  the 
king  my  attachment  to  his  ser- 
vice, induced  me  to  communi- 
cate my  observations  to  M.  de 
Philipeaux.  There  he  might 
likewise  discover  with  what 
eagerness  I  penetrated  to  the 
most  remote  colonies  of  our 
enemies,  in  order  to  destroy 
them,  and  ruin  their  trade.  I 
iffl  unwilling  to  swell  this  rela- 
tion with  all  the  voyages  I  have 
tnade,  and  my  adventures  on 
rarious  coasts  of  America,  dur- 
ing twenty  years.  To  these  I 
umld  add  my  expedition  in 
K691,  when  I  ravaged  the  coast 
t£  Guinea,  went  up  the  river 
Sierra  Leone,  and  took  a  fort 
inim  the  English  mounting 
wenty-four  pieces  of  cannon, 
ririch  I  burst,  to  render  them 
inserviceable.  But  I  shall  here 
nnfine  myself  to  the  particulars 
mmediately  preceding  and  sub- 
equent  to  the  explosion  of  my 
essel. 

•In  the  year  1694,  after  having 
avaged  the  coast  of  Caraqua,  I 
tood  to  the  windward  towards 
It.  Croix,  where  I  had  informa- 
ion  of  an  English  fleet  of  mer- 
hantmen,  homeward  bound, 
nth  a  convoy.  In  the  latitude 
f  Bermuda  Islands  they  ap- 
peared, bearing  directly  toward 
^  without  any  apprehensions 


of  danger;  whereupon  I  speedily 
attacked  their  convoy,  called 
the  Wolf,  and  took  her,  as  also 
two  merchantmen ;  but  the  rest 
made  their  escape  during  the 
engagement  While  carrying 
my  prizes  to  France,  I  fell  in 
with  an  English  ship  of  sixteen 
guns,  bound  from  Spain  for 
England,  which,  after  a  short 
encounter,  struck  her  colours. 
She  was  sold  at  Rochelle,  and 
I  then  carried  my  three  other 
prizes  to  Bordeaux,  in  Septem- 
ber 1694,  and  presently  sought 
out  purchasers  for  them.  Mean- 
time, my  crew,  who  had  been 
long  absent  from  France,  in- 
dulged themselves  in  every 
extravagance,  as  some  compen- 
sation for  the  fatigues  they  had 
undergone.  Both  the  merchants 
and  their  hosts  advanced  them 
money  without  hesitation  on 
the  reputation  of  their  wealth, 
and  their  share  of  such  valuable 
prizes.  They  spent  the  night 
in  such  amusements  as  best 
pleased  their  fancy,  and  the 
whole  day  in  traversing  the 
town  in  masquerade.  They 
caused  themselves  to  be  carried 
in  chairs  with  lighted  torches  at 
noon-day ;  and  the  consequence 
of  their  indiscretion  and  de- 
bauchery was  the  death  of 
several  of  their  number. 

*  Having  replaced  my  crew 
with  young  men,  whom  I  trained 
to  arms  with  constant  care  and 
practice,  and  re-victualled  my 
ship,  which  carried  thirty-four 
guns,  I  left  BordeaviK  m  'Sf^a- 
niaiy  1695,  intending  Xo  tn^SiLfc 
a  voyage  to  the  coasX  ot  G>3ATvt^ 


c'.«x.^ 


lien:.  iz.d  Soz  th. 

E^TinK-  ia  ;  but  taev.  suspecting 
my  design,  c^  noc  ir'r.i  tt  to 
w;i:r  tor  mj  2rhT;iL  but  making 
ill  TddT.  cit  their  cibles,  and  ! 
nude  ±eir  escape.  I  pursued  j 
them  all  dav ;  and  having  lost 
si^t  ot  them  on  the  approach 
of  night,  returned  to  the  road 
brom  which  ther  departed,  to 
take  up  their  anchors  and  cables 
left  behind,  and  to  sink  their 
boats  also  l>'ing  there. 

'  We  sailed  for  Sl  Vincent,  one 
of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  to 
caulk  the  vessel,  and  likewise  to 
take  in  wood  and  water.  Here 
I  learnt  that  there  were  two 
English  vessels  carrying  between 
twenty  and  thirty  guns  each  at 
the  Isle  of  Fu^o.  I  sailed  in 
quest  of  them,  but  they  were 
gone.     Then  I  steered  for  the 
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of  a  prince  who  has  extensive 
dominions.  There  he  had  taken 
m  five  hundred  and  fifty  negroes ; 
but  some  had  beenkilled  because 
others  mudnied  against  him,  and 
made  their  escape  to  land  in  his 
boat  In  sight  of  Prince's  Isle 
I  took  a  small  Brandenburgh 
Tcssd,  mounting  eight  guns,  and 
canying  sixty  men.  She  cruised 
aboQt  this  latitude,  taking  all 
tiie  barquesshe  couldfall  in  with, 
and  without  distinction  of  nation 
or  colours.  I  afterwards  went 
into  port  to  clean  my  ship, 
¥hich  greatly  required  it,  and 
to  free  myself  of  the  English 
prize.  Here  I  sent  her  to  be 
coodenmed  at  St  Domingo  in 
teWest  Indies;  but  I  under- 
stood that  she  was  re-taken  by 
some  English  men-of-war  before 
little  Goava.  Meantime,  that 
my  men  might  not  be  idle,  I 
ordered  my  officers  to  employ 
tiiem  in  careening  the  vessel, 
while  I  myself  embarked  in 
the  Brandenbtirgh  ship  with 
fi'mety  men,  and  went  on  a 
cruise  for  six  weeks  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea. 

*  Meeting  with  no  enemy,  I  re- 
turned to  Prince's  Isle,  and  got 
my  own  vessel  victualled,  after 
vhich  I  weighed  anchor,  and 
sailed  for  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  there  designing  either 
to  sell  or  barter  the  Branden- 
burgher.  I  exchanged  her  for 
some  provisions,  because  I  had 
not  enough  to  serve  me  during 
^  cmise  on  the  coast  of  Angola, 
^here  I  meant  to  spend  five  or 
^months,  to  avoid  three  Eng- 
^  moHff'War  fitting  out  at 


the  same  town  in  Guinea.  Their 
purpose  was  to  come  in  quest 
of  roe  about  the  island  of  St 
Thomas,  where  they  thought 
I  was  cruising.  Leaving  St. 
Thomas,  I  saw  a  ship  at  anchor, 
and  then  chased  her  a  long 
time.  But  I  could  not  prevent 
her  getting  ashore  on  the  Isle 
of  St.  Omers,  and  being  staved 
to  pieces,  by  which  I  lost  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
gold  dust 

'  We  next  sailed  for  the  coast 
of  Angola,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  2  2d  of  September.  When 
within  three  leagues  of  the  port 
of  Cabinda,  we  understood  there 
were  two  English  ships  with 
negroes  in  that  place ;  therefore, 
being  leeward  of  the  port,  I 
bore  out  to  sea,  in  hopes  of  re- 
covering it  next  day  by  the 
south-west  wind,  which  usually 
blows  to  the  land.  When  day 
broke,  I  saw  a  ship  with  Eng- 
lish colours  bearing  down  upon 
me,  which  I  did  not  immedi- 
ately suppose  a  man-of-war. 
Some  time  after,  however,  I 
discovered  that  she  carried  no 
less  than  fifty-four  guns.  I  used 
all  my  art  to  deceive  her ;  and 
with  that  view,  hoisted  Dutch 
colours,  that  I  might  approach 
her  the  more  easily,  while  she, 
on  her  part,  was  not  behind 
hand  in  deluding  me,  and  en- 
deavoured to  come  up  with  me 
by  firing  guns  from  time  to  time 
to  assure  me  of  her  fnexvAsVv^. 
When  I  became  sens\b\e  oi  xivt 
enemy's  design,  I  made  z,  sVosw 


.^        Atvytll 


I 


via^-uicaK  until 
ten  in  tlie  forenoon.  The  Eng- 
lish vessel  still  conlinued  to  fire 
a  gun  from  time  to  time,  to  assure 
me  that  she  was  my  friend. 
But  finding  at  last  that  I  did  not 
answer  her  in  the  same  manner, 
and  now  being  within  cannon- 
shot,  she  gave  me  one  with  ball, 
which  made  roe  instantly  hoist 
French  colours,  and  return  the 
salutation. 

'  The  English  captain  on  this, 
without  further  hesitation,  gave 
me  two  broadsides,  which  I  re- 
ceived, and  did  not  return  a 
shot — ^though  they  killed  seven 
men — ^because  I  was  in  hopes,  if 
it  was  possible  to  get  nearer,  to 
disable  him  from  leaving  me. 
Thus  I  endeavoured  to  get  with- 
in musket-shot,  desirous  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  courage  by  board- 
ing me,  as  I  could  not  so  well  do 
the  same  by  him,  being  to  lee- 
ward. At  last,  having  approached 
by  degrees  within  miisk#»f-cV.'*«' 
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beheld  it  or  not,  and  so  con- 
founded as  to  be  unable  to 
judge  of  what  was  ^sing.  The 
reader  most  figure  to  himself  our 
horror  at  two  ships  blowing  up 
above  two  hundred  fathoms  into 
the  air,  where  there  vras  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  mountain  of  fire, 
vater,  and  wreck.  The  awflilness 
of  the  explosion  below,  and  the 
cannon  going  off  in  the  air ;  the 
rending  of  the  masts  and  planks ; 
the  tearing  of  the  sails  and  cord- 
age, added  to  the  cries  of  the 
men ; — these  things  I  say,  must 
;  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
\  reader,  and  I  shall  only  describe 
what  befell  myself. 

'When  the  ship  first  took  fire, 
I  was  on  the  forecastle  giving 
orders;  and  was  thus  so  far 
upon  the  deck,  that  it  was  the 
height  alone,  as  I  conceive,  that 
aned  me  firom  being  involved 
in  the  wreck  of  the  ships,  where 
I  must  have  infallibly  perished. 
I  fiell  back  into  the  sea,  and  re- 
mained a  considerable  time  un- 
der water,  without  being  able  to 
gain  the  surface.  At  last,  strug- 
gling like  one  afraid  of  being 
drowned,  I  got  up  and  seized  a 
piece  of  a  mast  which  I  found 
Dear  at  hand.  I  called  to  some 
of  my  men,  whom  I  saw  swim- 
mmg  around  me,  and  exhorted 
them  to  take  courage,  as  we 
nught  yet  save  ourselves,  if  we 
covdd  fall  in  with  any  of  the 
boats.  What  gave  me  more 
distress  at  this  moment  than 
even  my  own  misfortune,  was 
teeing  two  half  hodles,  stiU  with 
xaaeiemains  of  life,  rising  from 
time  to  time  to  the  surface  of  the 


water,  and  then  disappear,  leav- 
ing the  place  dyed  with  blood. 
It  was  equally  deplorable  to 
behold  many  limbs  and  frag- 
ments of  bodies,  spitted,  for 
the  greater  part,  on  fragments 
of  wood.  At  last,  one  of  my 
men,  having  met  with  a  boat, 
almost  entire  amidst  all  the 
wreck,  swimming  in  the  water, 
informed  me  that  we  must  stop 
some  holes  which  were  in  it, 
and  endeavour  to  take  out  the 
yawl  lying  on  board.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen  of  us,  each  supported  by 
a  piece  of  wood,  nearly  reached 
the  boat,  and  attempted  to  dis- 
engage the  yawl ;  which  we  at 
length  effected.  All  then  went 
on  board,  and  after  getting  there, 
saved  the  principal  gunner,  who 
had  his  leg  broken  in  the  en- 
gagement Then,  taking  up 
three  or  four  oars,  or  pieces  of 
board  for  the  purpose  of  oars, 
we  sought  out  something  to 
make  a  small  mast  and  a  sail ; 
and  having  prepared  all  things 
as  well  as  we  possibly  could, 
committed  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence, 
who  could  alone  give  us  life  and 
deliverance. 

*  Whenever  I  had  done  work- 
ing, I  foimd  myself  entirely 
besmeared  with  blood,  flowing 
from  a  wound  which  I  had 
received  in  my  fall.  Having 
washed  the  wound,  we  made  a 
dressing  out  of  my  handkerchief, 
and  a  bandage  from  my  shirt  to 
bind  it  on.  The  same  was  done 
to  the  others,  who  had  been  2X^0 
wounded;  and, meaxrw\v\\^> o>3iX 
boat  sailed  on  w*it\vo\\l  toaJiAtv^ 


I 


I 


I' 


quantities  of  water  swallowed 
by  them  when  in  the  sea.  As 
for  myself,  1  suftercd  long,  and 
swelled  to  a  surprising  degree  ; 
but  I  ascribe  the  recovery  of 
my  health  to  a  quartan  ague 
which  seized  me  soon  after.  All 
my  hair,  face,  and  one  side  of  my 
body  were  burnt  with  powder; 
and  I  bled  at  the  mouth,  nose, 
and  ears.  I  know  not  whether 
this  was  the  eflfect  of  the  powder, 
by  swelling  up  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  blood  of  our  bodies, 
to  such  an  extraordinary  extent, 
that  the  ends  of  the  veins  open 
and  let  it  out,  or  whether  it  is 
occasioned  by  the  great  noise 
and  violent  motion  in  the  same 
organs.  But  let  it  happen  which 
way  it  will,  there  was  no  room 
here  for  a  consultation  of  physi- 
cians, considering  that  we  were 
dying  of  hunger;  neither  had 
we  time  to  inauire  what  h<»ram*» 
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a  distance  from  the  sea,  because 
all  the  coast  is  marshy. 

^As  soon  as  we  reached  Cape 
Corso,  we  heard  a  great  noise 
from  the  negroes,  who  came 
diither  to  sell  wood  to  the  ships 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  port.  I 
looked  for  some  one  among  them 
whom  I  might  recognise ;  they 
having  often  brought  me  wood 
and  refreshments  in  the  course 
of  my  former  voyages,  I  was  in 
hopes  to  find  some  of  them  who 
should  know  me  again.  But 
thoDgh  acquainted  with  several, 
it  was  impossible  to  persuade 
thnn  that  I  was  Captain  Mon- 
tauban,  so  much  had  my  late 
misfortune  disfigured  me;  and 
the  whole  supposed  me  an  im- 
postor. Understanding  a  little 
of  their  language,  I  told  them 
I  was  ready  to  die  with  famine, 
and  prayed  them  to  give  me 
something  to  eat;  but  my  re- 
quests were  vain ;  so  I  solicited 
them  to  conduct  me  to  Prince 
Thomas,  who  was  son  to  the 
king  of  the  country,  in  hopes 
that  he  might  recollect  the  fa- 
vours I  had  formerly  shown 
him.  I  carried  all  my  people 
along  with  me,  and  first  reached 
the  dwellings  of  negroes,  who 
gave  us  bananas  to  eat;  and 
next  day  arrived  at  the  prince's 
dwelling.  But  I  was  in  so  poor 
a  condition,  that  I  could  not 
make  him  recognise  me,  either 
by  signs  or  by  speaking  in  his 
own  language,  and  also  Portu- 
guese, which  he  understood  per- 
fectly well.  Formerly,  going  to- 
gether to  battle,  he  observed  a 
on  my  thigh,  from  a  wound 


by  a  musket-ball ;  and  now  he 
said  that  he  must  know  whether 
I  were  truly  Captain  Montauban ; 
that  if  I  were  not,  he  would  cut 
off  my  head.  He  then  asked 
whether  I  ever  had  a  scar  from 
a  musket-shot  in  my  thigh,  and 
on  my  showing  it  to  him,  he  em- 
braced me,  expressing  his  sorrow 
to  see  me  in  this  condition.  He 
immediately  caused  victuals  to 
be  distributed  among  my  men, 
and  divided  them  into  several 
habitations,  with  strict  orders  to 
the  negroes  with  whom  they  were 
quartered,  to  treat  them  with  the 
greatest  care  ;  and  as  for  myself, 
I  always  lived  with  him.  When 
I  was  a  little  recovered,  he  i)ro- 
mised  to  conduct  me  to  the  king 
his  father,  who  lived  five  or  six 
leagues  off,  that  is,  ten  or  twelve 
from  the  sea-side.  I  signified  my 
sense  of  his  consideration,  and 
requested  his  permission  to  take 
my  people  along  with  me,  and 
likewise  some  pieces  of  clothing, 
that  we  might  put  ourselves  in 
decent  attire  to  appear  before  so 
great  a  prince. 

'Three  days  thereafter  we  de- 
parted in  a  large  canoe,  and 
passed  by  the  river  of  Cape 
Lopez;  for  the  country  is  so 
full  of  marshes,  that  the  journey 
cannot  be  made  by  land.  The 
king  lived  in  a  village  consisting 
of  three  hundred  huts,  covered 
with  palm  leaves,  where  he  kept 
his  wives  and  kindred,  and  also 
some  other  negro  families  whom 
he  favoured.  I  was  lodged  wltK 
Prince  Thomas,  and  m^  metv 
were  distributed  into  ot\\ei  \\^>a\- 
tations.    We  found  a\\  t.\\e  \)^o^\^ 


^..vicxLivjiij  «,iuu  1UUK.CCI  on 

as  a  holy  man.  As  the  king  is 
in  niouininLf  clurim^^  the  whole 
funeral  ceremony,  he  sees  no- 
body while  it  lasts ;  and  Prince 
Thomas  desired  me  not  to  leave 
my  dwelling  to  visit  him,  this 
being  the  custom  of  the  nation. 
Nevertheless,  I  went  to  inspect 
the  funeral  ceremony,  where  I 
beheld  nothing  except  a  great 
concourse  of  people  standing 
round  the  dead  body.  Mean- 
time I  was  well  fed  by  the  orders 
of  the  prince,  who  had  gone  to 
visit  his  father ;  and  so  were  my 
people.  I  was  supplied  with 
bananas,  elephant's  flesh,  and 
river  fish.  At  the  termination 
of  the  eight  days.  Prince  Thomas 
returned  to  carry  us  before  his 
father,  whom  I  found  to  be  a 
well-made  negro,  of  large  stature, 
and  about  fifty  years  old.  To 
do  me  the  greater  honour,  he 
advanced  some  steps  out  of  his 
house  to  meet  me,  supported  by 
four  or  five  women,  and  omnrHpH 
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being  very  desirous  that  he  should 
be  brought  up  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  and  the 
court  of  so  great  a  prince.     I 
also  engaged,  on  my  part,  that 
I  should  not  fail  to  remind  him 
of  his  promise,  the  first  time  I 
came  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
diat  on  my  return  to  France  I 
might  be    able   to    make    the 
greatest  present  that  could  be 
made  to  the  king,  in  present- 
ing bim  with  the  son  of  Prince 
Thomas.     "And   assure  him," 
said  Prince  Thomas,  ''that  I  am 
his  friend,  and  that,  if  he  has  oc- 
casion for  my  services,  I  shall 
myself  repair  to  France,  with  all 
the  lances  and  musketry  belong- 
ing to  the   king  my  father;" 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
"with  the  whole  force  of  the 
kingdom."     The  king  then  tak- 
ing up  the  discourse,  assured  me 
that  he  would  go  thither  in  per- 
son if  there  was  need  for  it ;  and 
the  whole  negro  men  and  women 
gave  a  loud  shout,  which  was 
followed  by  a  general  discharge 
of  fire-arms,  and  a  flourish  of 
dnims  and  trumpets,  and  a  kind 
of  sham  fight.     The  meaning  of 
all  this  I  could  not  comprehend, 
and  it  excited  some  alarm,  until 
I  saw  the  king  drink  the  French 
king's  health,  with  the  same  cere- 
monies as  at  first ;  his  example 
was  imitated  by  his  son,  and  all 
the  strangers  ordered  to  do  the 
like.      He   then   ordered   two 
cakes  of  wax  to  be  brought, 
which  he  desired  me  to  accept 
as  a  token  of  his  friendship,  and 
ntired  to  his  house. 
'Wc  visited  several  villages  in 


the  vicinity,  and  most  of  the 
people,  who  had  never  beheld 
white  men,  crowded  from  all 
quarters  to  see  us,  bringing  more 
fruit,  and  also  the  flesh  of  ele- 
phants and  buffaloes,  than  we 
could  eat ;  it  was  a  mark  of 
the  greatest  consideration  to  sup- 
ply us  with  elephants'  flesh,  as 
it  is  used  by  themselves  at  their 
feasts.  Unable  to  comprehend 
what  occasioned  the  difference 
of  colour  between  our  faces  and 
their  own,  they  frequently  tried 
whether  the  white  would  rub  off; 
and  their  anxiety  in  making  this 
experiment  was  so  great  as  some- 
times to  hurt  us  by  it  When 
Prince  Thomas  observed  their 
proceedings, he  commanded  that 
his  attendants  should  suffer  none 
of  the  rest  to  rub  and  scrape  us 
with  their  fingers  in  that  manner, 
and  told  those  who  came  to  see 
us  that  all  strangers  were  as 
white  as  we  were ;  and  if  negroes 
went  into  another  country,  that 
their  colour  would  there  seem 
as  strange  as  ours  did  in  Guinea. 
He  was  entertained  by  seeing 
the  people  running  after  us,  as 
if  we  had  been  some  strange 
animals,  and  I  know  not  whether 
his  distress  to  behold  us  thus  in- 
commoded with  their  importuni- 
ties, or  his  amusement  at  their 
folly,  predominated. 

*  At  last,  after  three  days' 
travelling  and  diversion,  the 
prince  carried  me  back  to  take 
leave  of  his  father.  The  king 
caressed  me  greatly,  and  made 
me  promise  to  visit  Vum  otv  tcv^ 
first  return  to  Guinea.  NV  e  VVv^tv 
embarked  in  canoes,  and  n^xX 


.V,.  u.  auiui^ucsc  ])riest,  who 
came  ill  two  days.  Tlie  prince 
named  him  Louis  le  Grand,  as 
he  had  before  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  doing.  A  negro  woman, 
one  of  his  relations,  stood  god- 
mother, and  I  stood  godfather. 
This  woman  was  called  Antonia, 
and  I  was  told  that  she  had  been 
so  named  at  her  baptism  by  the 
wife  of  a  Portuguese  captain. 
The  ceremony  was  performed 
with  all  the  magnificence  pos- 
sible, and  such  as  negroes  alone 
could  display. 

*Two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
information  came  of  the  arrival 
of  an  English  ship  at  Cape  Lo- 
pez; and  I  requested  the  prince's 
permission  to  go  on  board,  that 
I  might  return  to  my  own  coun- 
try ;  but  he  was  unwilling  that 
I  should  commit  myself  to  the 
hands  of  my  enemies,  and  de- 
sired me  patiently  to  await  the 
arrival  of  some  Portuguese  ves- 
sels, in  which  I  should  sail. 
Meantime    h#»    »«»♦»«•  " 
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nately  lost  our  rudder  in  a  storm, 
and  were  obliged  to  (it  a  spare 
topmast  instead  of  it,  which 
proved  very  detrimental  to  a 
voyage  continuing  no  less  than 
three  months.  Provisions  began 
to  be  scarce  before  our  arrival 
at  Barbadoes,  so  that  the  al- 
lowance was  reduced  to  three- 
fourths,  and  they  were  within 
diree  days  of  being  quite  ex- 
hausted. On  reaching  the 
island,  the  English  captain 
vaited  on  Colonel  Russel,  the 
governor,  and  related  my  en- 
g^iement  with  the  man-of-war 
at  Angola,  and  the  consequences 
attending  it ;  whereupon  he  was 
much  blamed  for  carrying  me 
to  Barbadoes.  When  he  re- 
turned on  board,  he  told  me  that 
the  governor  had  prohibited  him 
from  allowing  me  to  go  on  shore, 
under  pain  of  death.  The  latter 
part,  however,  I  did  not  at  first 
learn  from  him,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  only  desiring  me 
not  to  go  ashore,  lest  it  might 
excite  the  governor's  suspicions. 
With  this  I  promised  punctual 
compliance,  having  little  desire 
to  see  a  place  which  I  had  known 
10  long  ago,  and  being  unwill- 
ing to  bring  the  captain  into 
any  trouble.  Next  day,  several 
}ews  who  had  been  expelled 
60m  Martinique,  having  heard 
of  my  arrival,  came  on  board, 
and  finding  me  very  much  in- 
disposed, sent  some  physicians 
of  their  tribe  to  me,  who  said 
that  I  could  not  be  cured  with- 
out bein^  earned  ashore.  They 
offered  to  solicit  the  governor's 
permismoa  for  me  to  live  in  the 


town,  and  I  drew  up  a  petition 
to  him  for  the  same  purpose,  pro- 
mising not  to  stir  out  of  my 
apartment  until  embarking  again 
for  Martinique.  The  Jewish 
physicians  were  themselves 
obliged  to  be  security  for  me, 
and  I  was  then  conducted  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Jacob  Lewis, 
where  I  was  well  attended  to  all 
the  time  of  my  residence. 

*  Three  days  after  my  arrival. 
Colonel  Russel  sent  a  major  to 
see  me.  He  very  ci\illy  oflfered 
me  his  protection,  and  whatever 
could  be  conducive  to  the  re- 
storation of  my  health.  Both 
the  major  and  a  captain  of  the 
garrison  came  to  visit  me  from 
time  to  rime,  though,  I  appre- 
hended, less  with  the  design  of 
learning  the  state  of  my  health, 
than  to  ascertain  when  I  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  leave  the 
island.  Colonel  Russel  himself 
also  visited  me  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  my  arrival,  to  know 
whether  I  was  as  ill  as  had  been 
reported;  and  seven  or  eight 
days  subsequent  to  that,  he 
came  again,  and  caused  me  to 
be  conveyed  from  the  Jew's 
house  to  that  of  an  English 
merchant,  where,  he  said,  I 
should  find  better  accommoda- 
tion. But  I  thought  his  design 
was  that  I  might  be  more  nar- 
rowly watched,  and  prevented 
from  conversing  with  so  many 
people.  He  came  to  see  me 
the  day  following,  when  I  re- 
turned him  thanks  for  the  civili- 
ties  he  had  shown  me\  «yA 
that  he  might  have  no  oecasvon 
to  suspect  my  mei\,  1  v^^'^^^ 


-J 


»-»liVJ  MI»_/».«ii^»»W 
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myself  fortunate  in  liaving  fallen  ] 

into  liis  hands,  adding,  however,  1 

tliat   the   English  captain    who  I 

had  brought  me  to  Barbadoes,  v 

engaged  that  neither  I  nor  any  a 

of  my  men  should  be  detained ;  h 

that  it  was  from  reliance  on  his  u: 

faith  so  given,  and  the  tenders  m 

of  service  he  made,  I  had  em-  en 

barked.    Then  I  requested  the  bu 

governor  to  grant  me  and  my  tw 

men  our  liberty,  promising  that  gO' 

I  should  ever  be  mindful  of  the  me 

favour,  either  by  restoring  such  knt 

prisoners  as  I  might  take,  or  by  bee 
paying  him  such  a  ransom  as        * 

he  required.    "  No,"  replied  the  late 

governor,  "I  will  neither  have  Ble 

your  ransom  nor  your  prisoners ;  livii 

you  are  too  brave  a  man  for  peri 

mc  not  to  compassionate  your  and 

numerous  misfortunes;  and  I  giv< 

desire  that  you  will  accept  of  gag 

these  forty  pistoles  to  supply  of-v 
your  present  nerpcci*^*-"  "    ^' 
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to  serve  every  one,  and  felt  for 
the  misfortunes  of  those  who 
were  persecuted  by  fate,  as  I 
had  been ;  who  offered  a  favour 
before  it  was  asked,  who  was 
endowed  with  courage,  and  skil- 
ful in  maritime  affairs,  and  in 
hig^  esteem  with  the  king  for 
his  integrity,  wisdom,  justice, 
u  also  the  service  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country. 

'The  day  after  the  death  of 
M.  Blenac,  I  embarked  in  the 
Virpn^  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Bordeaux,  and  had  a  quick 
passage  thither.  I  arrived,  im- 
pressed with  many  and  contra- 
dictory sentiments.  I  know 
not  whether  I  have  bid  adieu 


to  the  sea,  or  whether  I  shall 
go  out  again  to  be  revenged  on 
the  English,  who  have  done  me 
so  much  mischief;  whether  I 
shall  traverse  the  ocean  in  quest 
of  a  little  wealth,  or  rest  in 
quiet,  and  consume  what  my 
relations  have  left  me.  Men 
have  a  strange  propensity  to 
undertake  voyages,  just  as  they 
have  to  gaming.  Whatever  ad- 
versity befalls  them,  they  trust 
that  at  length  prosperity  will 
come,  and  therefore  they  con- 
tinue to  play  on ;  so  it  is  with 
us  at  sea ;  for  whatever  accident 
we  meet  with,  we  hope  for  some 
opportunity  to  indemnify  our 
losses.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ADVENTURES   OF   NINE  MEN   IN  AN  OPEN  BOAT  IN  THE 

ARCTIC  SEAS. 


'We  sailed  from  Plymouth  under 
convoy  of  his  Majesty's  ship  St, 
AAafSy  and  two  other  ships 
of  war,  together  with  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen  bound  to  the 
Mediterranean,  having  a  fresh 
gale  at  north-east.  T*he  wind 
still  continuing,  we  kept  com- 
pany with  the  fleet  until  reach- 
ing 120  leagues  to  the  westward : 
then  judging  ourselves  clear  of 
privateers,  we  proceeded  on  our 
voyage.  But  before  gaining  300 
ka^es,  on  the  17  th  of  March 
i7»^,  we  came  up  with  an 
English-built  ship  of  about  200 
tons,  carrying  twelve  guns,  and  1 
saiUifg^  under  a  jury  mainmast  I 


English  colours ;  and  on  being 
hailed,  told  us  she  belonged  to 
London,  and  was  now  bound 
from  Virginia  homewards ;  which 
seemed  probable,  as  many  tame 
fowl  were  on  board ;  and  a  red 
bird  flew  from  her  to  us. 

*  Our  captain  seeing  the  vessel 
disabled,  desired  her  to  bring 
to;  saying,  if  anything  was 
wanted  on  board  we  would 
hoist  out  our  boat  and  carry  it 
thither ;  but  this  was  obstinately 
refused.  The  captain  declared 
that  our  boat  should  not  ap- 
proach, and  unless  we  kept 
farther  off*,  he  wouVd  fvie  '\ivVq 
us.     This  induced  suspicAOti  oil 


Oa  oar  Mpproacb  she  hoisted  /  our  part ;  theiefoie  Nve  xaxi  >X5 


chilli  fonvd  our  ship  under  , 
rucfcd  niainsail,  whence  wi 
could  not  hoist  out  our  boai 
without  endangering  our  own 
lives.  However,  by  means  of 
a  light  which  she  carried,  we 
kept  close  to  her,  intending  to 
hoist  out  our  boat  when  it 
became  practicable.  But  to- 
wa.rds  midnight  her  light  became 
very  low;  and  by  a  loud  cry, 
which  was  heard  about  one 
o'clock,  we  judged  that  she  had 
foundered.  When  the  vessel 
struck,  she  told  us  that  she  had 
fourteen  Frenchmen  on  board, 
whence  wo  conjectured  her  to 
be  an  English  Virgtniaman 
taken  by  the  French,  and  that 
she  had  lost  her  mainmast  in 
the  engagement.  We  followed 
her,  chasing  and  fighting,  about 
thirty  leagues ;  and  when  she 
Struck,  w"  - —  - 
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ve  must  submit  patiently  to  it 
But  amidst  this  disaster,  it 
pleased  God  to  put  it  into  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  us,  that 
several  might  be  preserved  in  the 
boat;  whence  the  captain  was 
entreated  to  hoist  her  out,  and 
peroiit  a  few  to  venture  in  her. 
The  captain  answered,  that  al- 
though God  could  work  wonders, 
it  was  improbable  that  so  small 
t  boat  could  preserve  us ;  that 
it  was  but  living  a  few  days 
longer  in  misery;  and  seeing 
God  had  cast  this  calamity  to 
his  lot,  he  resolved  to  take  his 
diance,  and  die  with  his  men. 
Nevertheless,  being  much  im- 
portuned, he  ordered  the  boat 
oat,  and  William  Saunders  and 
five  others  into  her;  and  that 
the  men  might  not  suspect  their 
design,  it  was  given  out  that 
the  boat  should  go  ahead  to 
tow  the  ship  clear  of  the  ice. 
How  likely  that  was  the  reader 
may  judge,  there  being  but  one 
oar,  as  all  the  rest  were  broken 
by  defending  the  ship  from  the 
ice.  However,  the  purpose  ad- 
vanced. The  boat  being  out, 
and  finding  no  effect  produced 
m  towing  the  ship,  fell  astern, 
intending  to  take  in  the  captain 
and  as  many  as  it  could  safely 
cany,  while  some  were  prepar- 
ing necessaries  for  a  miserable 
voyage.  A  compass,  and  other 
things  ready,  were  conveyed 
into  it. 

'The    captain,   doctor,   and 
several  others  got  out  at  the 
cabin  windows  and  galleries, 
myself  among    the   rest,    in- 
heading,  if  possible,  to  get  into 


the  boat ;  but  being  discovered 
by  the  men,  they  took  small 
arms,  and  kept  off  the  boat,  re- 
solving, as  she  could  not  pre- 
serve all,  that  the  whole  should 
perish  together.  This  design 
being  frustrated,  every  one,  ex- 
cept myself  and  William  Lang- 
mead,  got  into  the  ship  again ; 
but  we  were  so  low,  that  we 
could  not  recover  ourselves. 
No  person  coming  to  relieve  us, 
we  were  at  length  forced  to  let 
go  our  hold,  and  trust  to  the 
mercy  of  those  in  the  boat,  who, 
seeing  us  swimming  towards 
them,  hove  out  a  rope,  and  took 
us  in. 

*  We  were  now  eight  in  number 
in  the  boat;  and  willing  to  save 
our  captain,  lay  hovering  about 
the  ship  till  night;  but  the 
men  persisting  in  their  resolu- 
tion, fired  at  the  boat,  and  kept 
her  off.  We  began  to  seek 
shelter  as  night  approached; 
and  having  gone  among  the 
shattered  ice,  made  fast  our 
boat  to  a  small  lump,  and  drove 
with  it;  and  as  we  came  foul 
of  great  ice,  we  removed  and 
made  fast  to  another  piece,  and 
so  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  Looking 
around  in  the  morning,  the  ship 
was  seen  about  three  leagues  to 
the  eastward,  in  the  same  position 
as  we  had  left  her ;  whereon  a 
consultation  was  held  whether 
or  not  we  should  return,  and 
make  another  attempt  to  save 
the  captain,  and  as  many  more 
as  possible.  This  pio^o^^A^ 
however,  was  negaUved,  eN^Tj 
one  alleging  that  t\\e  meTvvioviXdL 


...^,1  lo  pcrsunde  them 
Ihat  iIk-  ^hi])  sull  swnm  bucv- 
amly.  iliLii  !  lioi.^-a  the  leak  was 
itoiiljud,  and  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed on  our  voyage;  but  this 
was  unavailing.  When  I  saw 
myself  unable  to  prevail  thus,  I 
desired  them  to  row  up  and 
set  me  on  that  part  of  the  ice 
next  the  ship,  whence  I  could 
walk  to  her,  and  die  with  my 
commander.  This  being  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  we  rowed  to 
the  ice;  but  when  we  reached 
it,  I  was  loth  to  go  out  How- 
ever, on  calling  the  captain  to 
us,  Mr.  John  Maddick  came 
instead,  and  after  him  the  doctor 
and  some  others,  which  the  cap- 
tain perceiving,  came  also.  The 
captain  having  left  the  ship,  the 
multitude  crowded  so  eagerly 
alter  him,  that  we  had  like  to 
have  spoiled  all ;  but  by  chance 
the    boat   was   got   off.    »!'■• 
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we  laj  eleven  days  without  once 
seeing  the  sea.     As  the  ice  was 
thick,  we  caught  as  many  seals 
IS  we  chose  ;  for  they  were  in 
great    abundance.       Our    fire 
was  made   of  the   skin,    and 
Ae  fat  melted  so  easily,  that 
we  could  boil  the  lean  with  it 
But  by  lying  so  long  in  this  cold 
region,  Uie  men  began  to  com- 
plain of  their  feet;  and  our  boat 
being  too  small  to  afford  room 
for  us  all,  there  was  always  a 
hideous  cry  among  us  of  hurting 
cadi  other,  though  for  this  there 
was  no  remedy.   We  kept  watch 
sixand  six,  both  for  convenience 
of  obtaining  room,  and  to  guard 
against  the  ice  breaking  under 
our  boat,  which  often  happened, 
and  then  it  was  necessary  to 
launch,  or  carry  her  to  a  place 
which  we  thought  strong  enough 
to  bear  her  weight     In  eleven 
days  we  saw  the  sea,  and  with 
grot  difRculty  got  out  the  boat. 
We  sailed  about  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  north-north-west  as  be- 
loK,  when  we  were  again  en- 
dosed;  and  this  was  repeated 
five  several  times.    The  last  ice, 
however,  was  worse  than  any 
before ;  and  although  it  was  so 
thick  Uiat  we  could  not  force 
the  boat  through  it,  yet  it  was 
tM)t  so  solid  as    to   bear  the 
weight  of  a  man;    therefore, 
notwithstanding  we  daily  saw 
enough  of  seals,  we  could  take 
none.    It  fortunately  happened 
that,  when  we  parted  from  the 
hard  ice,  we  had  seven  seals  in 
^ore,  and  one  that  w^  took 
dcfd,  which  was  consumed  with- 
oat  consulting  how  it  had  died. 


We  were  next  reduced  to  short 
allowance,  having  only  one 
among  us  to  serve  two  days, 
which,  with  about  three  ounces 
of  flour,  mixed  with  water,  and 
boiled  in  the  fat  of  the  seal,  was 
all  our  provision.  At  length 
we  were  obliged  to  share  both 
feet  and  skin,  each  of  us  allow- 
ing a  little  fat  to  make  a  fire. 
But  being  constrained  to  eat 
the  whole,  skin  and  bone  also, 
scarcely  boiled,  it  injured  our 
stomachs  so  much,  that  some 
of  our  number  died,  and  I  my- 
self suffered  severely. 

*  On  getting  clear  of  theloose 
ice,  when  the  wind  was  so  adverse 
as  to  prevent  our  rowing,  we 
made  fast  the  boat  to  an  island 
of  ice  until  better  weather. 
Although  this  sheltered  us,  we 
were  often  in  great  danger 
from  the  islands  driving  foul  of 
us,  so  that  it  was  wonderful  we 
escaped.  We  drank  the  ice 
mixed  with  brandy;  and  our 
provisions,  with  good  manage- 
ment, lasteduntilcoming  ashore ; 
for  it  pleased  God  to  save  some 
of  us  by  taking  others  to  Him- 
self. Our  companions  began 
to  die  two  or  three  in  a  day, 
until  we  were  at  last  reduced  to 
nine.  The  feet  of  several  who 
died  were  bit  in  such  a  manner 
by  the  frost,  that  on  stripping 
them, — which  was  done  to  give 
the  clothes  to  the  survivors, — 
their  toes  came  away  with  the 
stockings.  The  last  that  died 
was  the  boatswain,  who  lived 
until  the  day  before  "we  ^^^ 
land.  Our  compass  was  \stoV.exv 
by  the  last  field  oi  ice  xXvcow^ 


■On  ilir  .-.iili  of  .\\,r\\  UL-  nr 
iivLil  at  JJ.iLLjluw,  and  thence 
repaired  to  the  Bay  of  Verds, 
in  Newfoundland ;  here  we 
found  three  tnen  providing  for 
a  tishing  voyage,  who  carried  us 
to  their  house,  and  gave  us  such 
things  as  they  had.  But  they 
being  indifferently  stored,  and 
unable  to  maintain  us,  we  de- 
termined to  go  to  St  John's, 
notwithstanding  some  of  us 
were  so  much  frost-bitten  as  to 
be  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the 
boat  Before  getting  to  Cape 
St  Francis,  however,  the  wind 
veered  to  tiie  south-west,  which 
compelled  us  to  tow  all  night 
In  the  morning  we  reached 
Portugal  Cove,  where,  to 
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on  deck,  and  suddenly  drawing 
ont  pistols  and  brandishing 
cutla^es,  demanded  the  surren- 
der both  of  ourselves  and  our 
vessel  All  remonstrance  was 
vain ;  nor,  indeed,  had  we  known 
who  they  were  before  boarding 
us,  could  we  have  made  any 
effectual  resistance,  being  only 
five  men  and  a  boy,  and  were 
thus  under  the  necessity  of 
submitting  at  discretion.  We 
were  not  single  in  misfortune, 
as  thirteen  or  fourteen  fishing 
vessek  were  in  like  manner 
surprised  the  same  evening. 

'When  carried  on  board  the 
brigantine,  I  found  myself  in 
the  hands  of  Ned  Low,  an  in- 
fiuDous  pirate,  whose  vessel  had 
two  great  guns,  four  swivels,  and 
about  forty-two  men.  I  was 
strongly  uiged  to  sign  the  articles 
of  agreement  among  the  pirates, 
and  to  join  their  number,  which 
I  steadily  refused,  and  suffered 
much  bad  usage  in  consequence. 
At  length,  being  conducted 
along  with  five  of  the  prisoners 
to  the  quarter-deck.  Low  came 
up  to  us  with  pistols  in  his  hands, 
and  loudly  demanded,  "Are  any 
of  you  married  men?"  This 
unexpected  question,  added  to 
the  sight  of  the  pistols,  struck 
us  all  speechless ;  we  were 
alanned  lest  there  was  some 
secret  meaning  in  his  words, 
and  that  he  would  proceed 
to  extremities;  therefore  none 
could  reply.  In  a  violent  pas- 
sion he  cocked  a  pistol,  and 
clapping  it  to  my  head,  cried 
out,  "  You  dog  I  why  doD  *t  you 
answer?"  swearing  vehemently 


at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
shoot  me  through  the  head.  I 
was  sufficiently  terrified  by  his 
threats  and  fierceness ;  but 
rather  than  lose  my  life  in  so 
trifling  a  matter,  I  ventured  to 
pronounce,  as  loud  as  I  durst 
speak,  that  I  was  not  married. 
Hereupon  he  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  pacified,  and  turned 
away.  It  appeared  that  Low 
was  resolved  to  take  no  married 
men  whatever,  which  often 
seemed  surprising  to  me,  until 
I  had  been  a  considerable  time 
with  him.  But  his  own  wife 
had  died  lately,  before  he  be- 
came a  pirate,  and  he  had  a 
young  child  at  Boston,  for  whom 
he  entertained  such  tenderness, 
that  at  every  lucid  interval 
from  drinking  and  revelling,  on 
mentioning  it,  I  have  seen  him 
sit  down  and  weep  plentifully. 
Thus  I  concluded  that  his  rea- 
son for  taking  only  single  men, 
was  probably  that  they  might 
have  no  ties  such  as  wives  and 
children  to  divert  them  from 
his  service,  and  render  them 
desirous  of  returning  home. 

*  The  pirates  finding  force  of 
no  avail  in  compelling  us  to 
join  them,  began  to  use  per- 
suasion instead.  They  tried 
to  flatter  me  into  compliance, 
by  setting  before  me  the  share 
I  should  have  in  their  spoils, 
and  the  riches  which  I  should 
become  master  of,  and  all  the 
time  eagerly  importuned  me  to 
drink  along  with  them.  But  I 
still  continued  to  itsv^X.  \)^^\t 
proposals ;  whereupon'Low^^^fisx 
equal  fury  as  befoie,  lVvi^^X«aft^ 


» 


,,.uigc<i   the  Privateer, 

i  ihcy  c.^llt;d  ilicir  vosel,  and 
■  scliooncr  be- 


I       M  longing  to  Marbkhead,  which 

A  AM  they  had  captured.    They  then 

put  all  the  prisoners  whom  they 
designed  sending  home,  on 
board  of  the  brigantine,  and 
sent  her  to  Boston ;  this  in- 
duced me  to  make  another  un- 
successful attempt  for  liberty; 
but  though  I  fell  on  my  knees  be- 
fore Low,  he  refused  to  let  me 
go.  Thus  I  saw  the  brigantine 
depart  with  all  the  captives, 
excepting  myself  and  seven 
more.  A  short  time  before 
she  departed  I  had  nearly 
effected  my  escape ;  for  a  dog 
belonging  to  Low  being  acci- 
dentally left  on  shore, he  ordered 
some  hands  into  a  boat  to  bring 
it  off.  Thereupon  two  young 
men,  captives,  both  belonging 
to  Marblehead,  readily  leaped 
into  the  boat ;  and  I,  consider- 
ing that  if  I  could  once  get  on 
shore,  means  mi"'"  ^ 
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vhat  above  the  water.  As  the 
ship  overset,  the  people  got 
firom  the  shrouds  and  yards 
upon  the  hull ;  and  as  the  hull 
went  down,  they  again  resorted 
to  the  rigging  rising  a  little  out 
of  the  sea.  Being  an  indi£ferent 
swimmer,  I  was  reduced  to  great 
extremity ;  for  along  with  other 
light  lads,  I  had  been  sent  up 
to  the  maintop-gallant  yard ; 
ud  the  people  of  a  boat,  who 
were  now  occupied  in  preserving 
the  men,  refusing  to  take  me  in, 
I  was  compelled  to  attempt 
reaching  the  buoy.  This  I 
laduly  accomplished,  and  as  it 
vas  large,  secured  myself  there 
until  the  boat  approached.  I 
oDce  more  requested  the  people 
to  take  me  in,  but  they  still  re- 
used, as  the  boat  was  full.  I 
vas  uncertain  whether  they  de- 
signed leaving  me  to  perish  in 
this  situation ;  however,  the 
boat  being  deeply  laden,  made 
way  very  slowly,  and  one  of  my 
own  comrades,  captured  at  the 
same  time  with  myself,  calling 
to  me  to  forsake  the  buoy  and 
swim  towards  her,  I  assented, 
and  reaching  the  boat,  he  drew 
me  on  board.  Two  men,  John 
Bell  and  2^na  Gourdon,  were 
lost  in  the  pink.  Though  the 
schooner  in  company  was  very 
near  at  hand,  her  people  were 
nnployed  mending  their  sails 
wider  an  awning,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  accident  until  the 
boat  full  of  men  got  alongside. 

*The  pirates  having  thus  lost 
4cir  principal  vesseJf,  and  the 
i^^testpart  of  their  provisions 
^WMtcr,  were  reduced  to  great 


extremities  for  want  of  the  latter. 
They  were  unable  to  get  a  supply 
at  the  Triangles,  nor,  on  account 
of  calms  and  currents,  could 
they  make  the  island  of  Tobago. 
Thus  they  were  forced  to  stand 
for  Grenada,  which  they  reached, 
after  being  on  short  allowance 
for  sixteen  days  together.  Gren- 
ada was  a  French  settlement; 
and  Low  on  arriving,  after  hav- 
ing sent  all  his  men  below,  ex- 
cept a  sufficient  number  to 
manceuvre  the  vessel,  said  he 
was  from  Barbadoes,  that  he 
had  lost  the  water  on  board, 
and  was  obliged  to  put  in  there 
for  a  supply.  The  people  en- 
tertained no  suspicion  of  his 
being  a  pirate ;  but  afterwards 
supposing  him  a  smuggler, 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  make  a  prize  of  his  vessel. 
Next  day,  therefore,  they 
equipped  a  large  sloop  of  seventy 
tons  and  four  guns,  with  about 
thirty  hands,  as  sufficient  for 
the  capture,  and  came  along- 
side, while  Low  was  quite  un- 
suspicious of  their  design.  But 
this  being  evidently  betrayed 
by  their  number  and  actions,  he 
quickly  called  ninety  men  on 
deck;  and  having  eight  gims 
mounted,  the  French  sloop  be- 
came an  easy  prey.  Provided 
with  these  two  vessels,  the 
pirates  cruised  about  in  the 
West  Indies,  taking  seven  or 
eight  prizes,  and  at  length  ar- 
rived at  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  where  they  captured  two 
more.  While  lying  \.\\«e,'Lsyw 
thought  he  stood  \n  iieeA  ol  ^ 
medicine  chest*,  and  \xv  oxd^x  Vft 


I 


ana  Durn  Itic  vessels.     In  little  g 

more    than    twenty-four    hours  e 

the    Frenchmen    returned   with  s 

the  object  of  their  mission,  and  c 

Low  punctually  performed  his  tl 

promise  by  restoring  the  vessels,  ti 

*  Having  sailed  for  the  Span-  b 

ish  American   settlements,  the  ir 

pirates  descried  two  large  ships,  a 

about  half  way  between   Car-  li« 

thagena  and  Portobello,  which  p* 

proved  to  be  the  Mermaid^  an  tc 

English    man-of-war,    and    a  ol 

Guineaman.     They  approached  tc 

in  chase,   but  discovering  the  P 

man-of-war's  great   range   of  th 
teeth,    they    immediately    put 

about,  and  made  the  best  of  is! 

their  way  off.     The  man-of-war  oi 

then  commenced  the  pursuit,  th 

and  gained  upon  them  apace :  Bi 

and  I  confess  that  my  terrors  be 

were  now  equal  to  any  that  I  cl 

had  previously  suffered;  for  I  tw 

concluded  that  we  should  cer-  an 
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and  then  deliver  ourselves  up 
to  government    Although  our 
plot  was   carried  on  with  all 
possible   privacy,   Spriggs   had 
somehow  or  other  got  intelli- 
gence of  it  'y  and  having  fallen 
in  with   Low  on  the  voyage, 
went  on  board  his  ship  to  make 
a  furious  declaration  against  us. 
But  Low  made  little  account  of 
his   information,    otherwise    it 
might  have  been  fatal  to  most 
of  our  number.     Spriggs,  how- 
ever, returned   raging   to    the 
schooner,  exclaiming  that  four 
of  us  should  go  forward  to  be 
shot;  and  to  me  in  particular 
he  said,  "You  dog,  Ashton,  you 
deserve  to  be  hanged  up  to  the 
yard-arm  for  designing  to  cut 
OS  oK,"    I  replied,  that  I  had 
no  intention   of  injuring  any 
man  on  board,   but  I  should 
be  glad  if  they  would  allow  me 
to  go  away  quietly.     At  length 
this  flame  was  quenched,  and 
through  the  goodness  of  God 
I  escaped  destruction. 

'Roatan  harbour, like  all  about 
die  Bay  of  Honduras,  is  full  of 
small  islands,  which  pass  under 
the  general  name  of  "keys ;"  and 
having  got  in  here.  Low,  with 
some  of  his  chief  men,  landed 
on  a  small  island^  which  they 
called  "Port  Royal  Key."  There 
they  erected  huts,  and  continued 
caroDsing,  drinking,  and  firing, 
vfaile  the  different  vessels  of 
which  they  now  had  possession 
were  repairing.  On  Saturday, 
the  9th  of  March  1723,  the 
cooper  and  six  hand5  were  go- 
j^g  ashore  in  the  long-boat  for 
muer;  and  coming  alongside  of 


the  schooner,  I  requested  to  be 
of  the  party.  The  cooper  hesi- 
tated ;  I  urged  that  I  had  never 
hitherto  been  ashore,  and  thought 
it  hard  to  be  so  closely  con- 
fined, when  every  one  besides 
had  the  liberty  of  landing  when 
there  was  occasion.  Low  had 
before  told  me,  on  requesting 
to  be  sent  away  in  some  of  the 
captured  vessels  which  he  dis- 
missed, that  I  should  go  home 
when  he  did,  and  swore  that  I 
should  never  previously  set  my 
foot  on  land.  But  now  I  con- 
sidered, if  I  could  possibly  once 
get  on  tcTTa  firma^  though  in 
ever  so  bad  circumstances, 
I  should  count  it  a  happy  de- 
liverance, and  resolved  never 
to  embark  again.  The  cooper 
at  length  took  me  into  the 
long-boat ;  Low  and  his  chief 
people  were  on  a  different  island 
from  Roatan,  where  the  water- 
ing-place lay.  My  only  clothing 
was  an  Osnaburgh  frock  and 
trousers,  a  milled  cap,  but 
neither  shirt,  shoes,  stockings, 
nor  anything  else. 

*  When  we  first  landed,  I  was 
very  active  in  assisting  to  get 
the  casks  out  of  the  boat,  and 
in  rolling  them  to  the  watering- 
place.  Then,  taking  a  hearty 
draught  of  water,  I  strolled 
along  the  beach,  picking  up 
stones  and  shells;  on  reach- 
ing the  distance  of  musket-shot 
from  the  party,  I  began  to  with- 
draw towards  the  skirts  of  the 
woods.  In  answer  to  a  question 
by  the  cooper,  as  to  "wVv\\.\vei  l^^.'^ 
goingy  I  replied,  "¥ox  coeo^.- 
nuts/'  as  some  cocoa-Uees  -^et^ 


whci 


I  theioforc  hid  i 
c  I  kiKwihi-yrc 


had  filled  their  casks  and  were 
about  to  depart,  the  cooper 
called  on  me  to  accompany 
them ;  however,  I  lay  snug  in 
the  thicket,  and  gave  him  no 
answer,  though  his  words  were 
plain  enough.  At  length,  after 
hallooing,  I  could  hear  them 
say  to  one  another,  "The  dog 
is  lost  in  the  woods,  and  cannot 
find  the  way  out  again  j "  then 
they  hallooed  once  more,  and 
cried,  "  He  has  run  away,  and 
won't  come  to  us;"  and  the 
cooper  observed,  that  had  he 
known  my  intention,  he  would 
not  have  brought  me  ashore. 
Satisfied  of  their  inability  to 
find  me  among  the  trees  and 
bushes,  the  cooper  at  last,  to 
show  his  kindness,  exclaimed, 
"If  you  do  not  come  awav 
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north  latitude.  But  I  soon 
found  that  my  only  companions 
would  be  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for 
there  were  no  indications  of 
any  habitations  on  the  island, 
though  every  now  and  then  I 
found  some  shreds  of  earthen- 
vare  scattered  in  a  lime  walk, 
said  by  some  to  be  the  remains 
of  Indians  formerly  dwelling 
hoe. 

*  The  island  was  well  watered, 
fiill  of  high  hills  and  deep  val- 
leys. Numerous  fruit  trees, 
such  as  figs,  vines,  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  are  found  in  the  latter; 
and  I  found  a  kind  larger  than 
an  orange,  oval-shaped,  of  a 
brownish  colour  without,  and 
red  within.  Though  many  of 
diese  had  fallen  under  the  trees, 
I  could  not  venture  to  take 
them,  until  I  saw  the  wild  hogs 
feeding  with  safety,  and  then  I 
found  them  very  delicious  fruit. 
Stores  of  provisions  abounded 
here,  though  I  could  avail 
myself  of  nothing  but  the  fruit ; 
for  I  had  no  kniie  or  iron  im- 
plement, either  to  cut  up  a 
tortoise  on  turning  it,  or  weapons 
wherewith  to  kill  animals;  nor 
had  I  any  means  of  making  a 
fire  to  cook  my  capture,  even  if 
I  were  successful.  Sometimes  I 
entertained  thoughts  of  digging 
pits,  and  covering  them  over 
with  small  branches  of  trees, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  hogs 
or  deer ;  but  I  wanted  a  shovel 
and  every  substitute  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  was  soon  con- 
n'nced  that  my  hands  were  in- 
su/ScIent  to  make  a  cavity  deep 


enough  to  retain  what  should 
fall  into  it.  Thus  I  was  forced 
to  rest  satisfied  with  fruit,  which 
was  to  be  esteemed  very  good 
provision  for  any  one  in  my 
condition.  In  process  of  time, 
while  poking  among  the  sand 
with  a  stick  in  quest  of  tortoises' 
eggs, — ^which  I  had  heard  were 
laid  in  the  sand, — part  of  one 
came  up  adhering  to  it;  and 
on  removing  the  sand,  I  found 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
which  had  not  lain  long  enough 
to  spoil  Therefore,  taking 
some,  I  ate  them,  and  strung 
others  on  a  strip  of  palmetto, 
which,  being  hung  up  in  the 
sun,  became  thick  and  somewhat 
hard,  so  that  they  were  more 
palatable.  After  all,  they  were 
not  very  savoury  food ;  yet, 
having  nothing  but  what  fell 
from  the  trees,  I  remained 
contented.  Tortoises  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  sand,  in  holes  about 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
and  smooth  the  surface  over 
them,  so  that  there  is  no  dis- 
covering where  they  lie.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  obser- 
vation, the  young  are  hatched  in 
eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and  then 
immediately  take  to  the  water. 
*Many  serpents  are  on  this 
and  the  adjacent  islands ;  one, 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long,  is  as  large  as  a  man's  waist, 
but  not  poisonous.  ^Vhen  lying 
at  length,  they  look  like  old 
trunks  of  trees  covered  with 
short  moss,  though  they  more 
usually  assume  a  c\TC\i\at  ^o^v 
tion.  The  first  Umc  1  ^^ 
one  of  these   serpenVs^  \  VvaA 


nis  me  would  be  oppressive  to 
him,  unless  for  the  possibility 
of  retiring  to  some  small  key, 
destitute  of  wood  and  bushes, 
where  multitudes  are  dispersed 
by  the  wind. 

'To  this  place,  then,  was  I 
confined  during  nine  months, 
without  seeing  a  human  being. 
One  day  after  another  was 
lingered  out,  I  know  not  how, 
void  of  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment, except  collecting  food, 
rambling  from  hill  to  hill  and 
from  island  to  island,  and  gazing 
on  sky  and  water.  Although 
my  mind  was  occupied  by  many 
regrets,  I  had  the  reflection  that 
I  was  lawfully  employed  when 
taken,  so  that  I  had  no  hand 
in  bringing  misery  on  myself; 
I  was  also  comforted  to  think 
that  I  had  the  approbation  and 
consent  of  my  parents  in  going 
to  sea;  and  I  trusted  that  it 
would  please  God,  in  His  own 
time  and  manner,  to  provide 
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obliged  to  be  much  on  Roatan, 
to  procure  food  and  water,  and 
at  night,  on  account  of  my  hut. 
When  swimming  backward  and 
Axwaxd  between  the  two  islands, 
I  used  to  bind  my  frock  and 
trousers  about  my  headj  and 
if  I  could  have  carried  over 
wood  and  leaves  whereof  to 
make  a  hut  with  equal  facility, 
I  should  have  passed  more  of 
my  time  on  the  smaller  one. 
Yet  these  excursions  were  not 
unattended  with  danger.  Once 
I  remember,  when  passing  from 
the  laiger  island,  the  bamboo, 
before  I  was  aware,  slipped 
from  under  me,  and  the  tide 
or  current  set  down  so  strong, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
I  could  reach  the  shore.  At 
another  time,  when  swimming 
over  to  the  small  island,  a 
shovel-nosed  shark — which,  as 
well  as  alligators,  abound  in 
those  seas — struck  me  in  the 
thigh  just  as  my  foot  could 
rea^  the  bottom,  and  grounded 
itself,  from  the  shallowness  of 
the  water,  as  I  suppose,  so  that 
its  mouth  could  not  get  round 
towards  nie.  The  blow  I  felt 
some  hours  after  making  the 
shore.  By  repeated  practice,  I 
at  length  became  a  pretty  dex- 
terous swimmer,  and  amused 
myself  by  passing  from  one 
island  to  another  among  the 
keys. 

'I  suffered  very  much  from 
being  barefoot,  so  many  deep 
wounds  being  made  in  my  feet 
from  traversing  the  -woods,  where 
the  ground  was  covered  with 
Micks  and  stones,  and  on  the 


hot  beach,  over  sharp,  broken 
shells,  that  I  was  scarce  able  to 
walk  at  all.  Often,  when  tread- 
ing with  all  possible  caution,  a 
stone  or  shell  on  the  beach,  or 
a  pointed  stick  in  the  woods, 
would  penetrate  the  old  wound, 
and  the  extreme  anguish  would 
strike  me  down,  as  suddenly  as 
if  I  had  been  shot  Then  I 
would  remain  for  hours  to- 
gether, with  tears  gushing  from 
my  eyes  from  the  acuteness  of 
the  pain.  I  could  travel  no 
more  than  absolute  necessity 
compelled  me  in  quest  of  sub- 
sistence; and  I  have  sat,  my 
back  leaning  against  a  tree, 
looking  out  for  a  vessel  during 
a  complete  day.  Once,  while 
faint  from  such  injuries,  as  well 
as  smarting  under  the  pain  of 
them,  a  wild  boar  rushed  to- 
wards me.  I  knew  not  what 
to  do,  for  I  had  not  strength  to 
resist  his  attack ;  therefore,  as 
he  drew  nearer,  I  caught  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  and  half  sus- 
pended myself  by  means  of  it. 
The  boar  tore  away  part  of  my 
ragged  trousers  with  his  tusks, 
and  then  left  me.  This,  I  think, 
was  the  only  time  that  I  was 
attacked  by  any  "wild  beast ;  and 
I  considered  myself  to  have  had 
a  very  great  deliverance.  As 
my  weakness  continued  to  in- 
crease, I  often  fell  to  the  ground 
insensible,  and  then,  as  also 
when  I  laid  myself  to  sleep,  I 
thought  I  should  never  wake 
again  or  rise  in  life.  Under 
this  affliction  1  fiisl  \o^\.  to\«i\. 
of  the  days  of  t\\e  weeVi  \  1  ccwVd. 
not  distinguisYv  Sunday  •,  axv^.  ^& 


iNciincr  had  I  fire;  for  though 
I  had  heard  of  a  way  to  procure 
it  by  rubbing  two  sticks  to- 
gether, my  attempts  in  this 
respect,  continued  until  I  was 
tired,  proved  abortive.  The 
rains  having  come  on,  attended 
with  chill  winds,  I  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly. While  passing  nine 
months  in  this  lonely,  melan- 
choly, and  irksome  condition, 
my  thoughts  would  sometimes 
wander  to  my  parents;  and  I 
reflected,  that  notwithstanding 
it  would  be  consolatory  to  my- 
self if  they  knew  where  I  was, 
it  might  be  distressing  to  them. 
The  nearermy  prospect  of  death, 
which  I  often  expected,  the 
greater  my  penitence  became. 

'Some  timeinNovember  1723, 
I  descried  a  small  canoe  ap- 
proaching with  a  single  man ; 
but  the  sight  excited  Uttle  emo< 
tion.  I  kept  my  seat  on  the 
beach,  thinking  I  could  not 
expect  a  friend,  and  knowing 

thai"   T   Vio/1  •**« 
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iriiich   I    now    enjoyed,    and 
dressed  provisions,  my  weak- 
ness, and  the  soreness  of  my 
feet,  prevented  me;   therefore 
he  set  out  alone,  saying  he  would 
return  in  a  few  hours.     The 
sky  was  serene,  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  any  danger  during 
a  short  excursion,  seeing  he  had 
come  nearly  twelve  leagues  in 
safety  in  his  canoe.     But  when 
he  had  been  absent  about  an 
hour,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  and 
nun  arose,  in  which  he  probably 
perished,  as  I  never  heard  of 
him  more.     Thus,  after  having 
the  pleasure  of  a   companion 
almost  three  days,  I  was  reduced 
to  my  former  lonely  state  as 
miexpectedly   as  I  had    been 
relieved  from  it     Yet  through 
God's  goodness  I  was  myself 
preserved,   from    having    been 
unable  to  accompany  him,  and 
I  was  left  in  better  circumstances 
than  those  in    which  he  had 
foond  me ;  for  now  I  had  about 
five  pounds  of  pork,  a  knife, 
a  bottle  of  gunpowder,  tobacco, 
tongs,  and  flint,  by  which  means 
my  life  could  be  rendered  more 
comfortable.      I  was   enabled 
to  have  fire,  extremely  requisite 
at  this  time,  being  the  rainy 
months  of  winter :  I  could  cut 
up  a  tortoise,  and  have  a  delicate 
broiled  meal.      Thus,   by   the 
help  of  the  fire  and  dressed  pro- 
visions, through  the  blessing  of 
God  I  began  to  recover  strength, 
though  the  soreness  of  my  feet 
remained.     But  I  had,  besides, 
the  advant^^  of  being   able 
now  and  then  to  catch  a  dish  of 
cnf-Ssh,   which   when  roasted 


proved  good  eating.  To  ac- 
complish this  I  made  up  a 
small  bundle  of  old  broken 
sticks,  nearly  resembling  pitch- 
pine  or  candle-wood,  and  hav- 
ing lighted  one  end,  waded  with 
it  in  my  hand  up  to  the  waist 
in  water.  The  cray-fish,  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  would  crawl 
to  my  feet,  and  lie  directly  under 
it,  when,  by  means  of  a  forked 
stick,  I  could  toss  them  ashore. 
'Between  two  and  three  months 
after  the  time  of  losing  my  com- 
panion, I  found  a  small  canoe 
while  ranging  along  the  shore. 
The  sight  of  it  revived  my  re- 
gret for  his  loss ;  for  I  judged 
that  it  had  been  his  canoe,  and 
from  being  washed  up  here,  a 
certain  proof  of  his  having  been 
lost  in  the  tempest.  But  on 
examining  it  more  narrowly,  I 
satisfied  myself  that  it  was  one 
which  I  had  never  seen  before. 
Master  of  this  little  vessel,  I  be- 
gan to  think  myself  admiral  of 
the  neighbouring  seas,  as  well 
as  sole  possessor  and  chief  com- 
mander of  the  islands.  Profit- 
ing by  its  use,  I  could  transport 
myself  to  the  places  of  retreat, 
more  conveniently  than  by  my 
former  expedient  of  swimming. 
In  process  of  time  I  projected  an 
excursion  to  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  distant  islands,  partly 
to  learn  how  they  were  stored 
or  inhabited,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  amusement  Laying  in 
a  stock  of  figs  and  grapes,  there- 
fore, as  also  some  tortoise  to 
eat,  and  carrying  my  unp\tme.TAs 
for  fire,  I  put  off  to  sleei  iox  V^jt 
island    of   Bonacco»  Yi\vvcXi  S& 
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Kin  lar  into  the  sea,  be- 
yond which  I  did  not  care  to 
venture  in  the  canoe,  as  was 
necessary  to  come  ahead  of  the 
sloop,  and  because  I  wished  to 
ascertain  something  concerning 
her  people  before  I  was  dis- 
covered. Even  in  my  worst 
circumstances,  I  never  could 
brook  the  thoughts  of  returning 
on  board  of  any  piratical  vessel, 
and  resolved  rather  to  live  and 
die  in  my  present  situation. 
Hauling  up  the  canoe,  and 
making  it  fast  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  I  set  out  on  the  journey. 
My  feet  were  yet  in  such  a  state, 
that  two  days  and  the  best  part 
of  two  nights  were  occupied  in 
it  Sometimes  the  woods  and 
bushes  were  so  thick,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  crawl  half  a  mile 
together  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  which  rendered  my  pro- 
gress very  slow.  When  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  place  where 

I  supposed  the  sloop  might  lie, 
I  made  fnr  fVi-»  •—*---    • ' 
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or  seven  shot  in  the  trunk,  with- 
in a  foot  or  less  of  my  head. 
Yet,  through  the  wonderful  good- 
ness of  God,  though  having 
been  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  I 
was  preserved. 

'After  this  I  travelled  to  re- 
cover my  canoe  at  the  west- 
cm  end  of  the  island,  which  I 
reached  in  three  days,  but  suf- 
fering severely  from  the  sore- 
ness of  my  feet  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  provision.  This  island 
is  not  so  plentifully  stored  as 
Roatan,  so  that,  during  the  five 
or  six  days  of  my  residence,  I 
had  difficulty  in  procuring  sub- 
sistence ;  and  the  insects  were, 
besides,  infinitely  more  nume- 
rous and  harassing  than  at  my 
old  habitation.  These  circum- 
stances deterred  me  from  further 
exploring  the  island ;  and  hav- 
ing reached  the  canoe  very  tired 
and  exhausted,  I  put  off  for 
Roatan,  which  was  a  royal  pa- 
lace to  me  compared  with  £on- 
acco,  and  arrived  at  night  in 
safety.  Here  I  lived,  yi  it  may 
be  called  living,  alone  for  about 
seven  months  after  losing  my 
North  British  companion.  My 
time  was  spent  in  the  usual 
manner,  hunting  for  food,  and 
ranging  among  the  islands. 

'Some  time  in  June  1724, 
while  on  the  small  key,  whither 
I  often  retreated  to  be  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  insects,  I  saw 
two  canoes  making  for  the  har- 
bour. Approaching  nearer,  they 
observed  the  smoke  of  a  fire 
which  I  had  kindled^  and  at  a 
Joss  to  know  what  it  meant, 
tbey    hesitated     to     advance. 


What  I  had  experienced  at 
Bonacco  was  still  fresh  in  my 
memory;  and  loth  to  run  the 
risk  of  such  another  firing,  I 
withdrew  to  my  canoe,  lying 
behind  the  key  not  above  100 
yards  distant,  and  irpmediately 
rowed  over  to  Roatan.  There 
I  had  places  of  safety  against 
an  enemy,  and  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  any  ordinary 
number  of  friends.  The  people 
in  the  canoes  observed  me  cross 
the  sea  to  Roatan,  the  passage 
not  exceeding  a  gunshot  over ; 
and  being  as  much  afraid  of 
pirates  as  I  was  of  Spaniards, 
approached  very  cautiously  to- 
wards the  shore.  I  then  came 
down  to  the  beach,  showing  my- 
self openly;  for  their  conduct 
led  me  to  think  that  they  could 
not  be  pirates,  and  I  resolved, 
before  being  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  their  shot,  to  inquire 
who  they  were.  If  they  proved 
such  as  I  did  not  like,  I  could 
easily  retire.  But  before  I  spoke, 
they,  as  full  of  apprehension  as 
I  could  be,  lay  on  their  oars, 
and  demanded  who  I  was,  and 
whence  I  came ;  to  which  I  re- 
plied, "that  I  was  an  English- 
man, and  had  run  away  irom 
pirates."  On  this  they  drew 
somewhat  nearer,  inquiring  who 
was  there  besides  myself;  when 
I  assured  them  in  return  that  I 
was  alone.  Next,  according  to 
my  original  purpose,  having 
put  similar  questions  to  them, 
they  said  they  had  come  from 
the  Bay  of  Honduias,  IVevt 
words  encouraged  me  V.o  VJA. 
them   row   ashore,  "wVacVv  \5cve^ 


began  cn"il'>ra(:ii"ig  each  other,  he 
from  SLiri^rise  and  wonder,  and 
I  from  a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  joy. 
When  this  was  over,  he  took 
me  in  his  arms,  and  carried  me 
down  to  the  canoes,  where  all 
his  comrades  were  struck  with 
astonishment  at  my  appearance ; 
but  they  gladly  received  me, 
and  I  experienced  great  tender- 
ness from  them. 

*  I  gave  the  strangers  a  brief 
account  of  my  escape  from  Low, 
and  my  lonely  residence  for  six- 
teen months,  all  excepting  three 
days,  the  h^urdships  I  had  suf- 
fered, and  the  dangers  to  which 
I  had  been  exposed.  They  stood 
amazed  at  the  recital.  They  won- 
dered I  was  alive,  and  expressed 
much  satisfaction  at  being  able 
to  relieve  me.  Observing  me 
very  weak  and  depressed,  they 
gave  me  about  a  spoonful  of  rum 
to  recruit  my  fainting  spirits; 
but  even  this  small  quantity, 

Crnrvy    mv    Innor    HUliqe    of  StrOn&f 
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sides  having  company,  the 
stzangeis  treated  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  civility  in  their 
way;  they  clothed  me,  and 
gave  me  a  laige  wrapping-gown 
as  a  defence  against  the  nightly 
dcirs,  until  their  houses  were 
csovered ;  and  there  was  plenty 
of  provisions.  Yet,  after  all, 
they  were  bad  society;  and  as 
to  their  common  conversation, 
there  was  little  difference  be- 
tween them  and  pirates.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  appear  that  they 
were  now  engaged  in  any  such 
evil  design  as  rendered  it  unlaw- 
ful to  join  them,  or  be  found  in 
their  company.  In  process  of 
tine^  and  with  the  assistance 
afibided  by  my  companions,  I 
gathered  so  much  strength  as 
sometimes  to  be  able  to  hunt 
abog  with  them.  The  islands 
abounded  with  wild  hogs,  deer, 
and  tortoise ;  and  different  ones 
were  visited  in  quest  of  game. 
This  was  brought  home,  where, 
instead  of  being  immediately 
consumed,  it  was  hung  up  to 
diy  in  smoke,  so  as  to  be  a 
ready  supply  at  all  times:  I 
now  considered  myself  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger  from  an 
enemy ;  for  independent  of  sup- 
posing that  nothing  could  bring 
any  one  here,  I  was  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  men  with  arms 
constantly  in  their  hands.  Yet, 
at  the  very  time  that  I  thought 
myself  most  secure,  I  was  very 
nearly  again  falling  into  the 
hands  of  pirates. 

•Six  or  seven  months  after 
ibe  stzangers  joined  me,  three 
<^thcm  along  with  myself  took 


a  four-oared  canoe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  and  killing  tor- 
toise on  Bonacco.  During  our 
absence  the  rest  repaired  their 
canoes,  and  prepared  to  go  over 
to  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  to  ex- 
amine how  matters  stood  there, 
and  bring  off  their  remaining 
effects,  in  case  it  were  dangerous 
to  return.  But  before  they  had 
departed,  we  were  on  our  voyage 
homewards,  having  a  full  load  of 
pork  and  tortoise,  as  our  object 
was  successfully  accomplished. 
While  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  in  a  moonlight  evening, 
we  saw  a  great  flash,  and  heard  a 
report,  much  louder  than  that  of 
a  musket,  proceed  from  a  large 
periagua  which  we  observed 
near  the  "  Castle  of  Comfort." 
This  put  us  in  extreme  con- 
sternation, and  we  knew  not  what 
to  consider ;  but  in  a  minute  or 
two  we  heard  a  volley  from 
eighteen  or  twenty  small  arras 
discharged  towards  the  shore, 
and  also  some  returned  from  it 
Satisfied  that  an  enemy,  either 
Spaniards  or  pirates,  was  attack- 
ing our  people,  and  being  inter- 
cepted from  them  by  periaguas 
lying  between  us  and  the  shore, 
we  thought  the  safest  plan  was 
trying  to  escape.  Therefore, 
taking  down  our  little  mast  and 
sail,  that  they  might  not  betray 
us,  we  rowed  out  of  the  harbour 
as  fast  as  possible,  towards  an 
island  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant,  trusting  to  retreat  un- 
discovered. But  the  enemy, 
having  either  seen  ws  "bdox^ 
iowering  our  saW,  ot  Yveai^  ^^ 
noise  of  the  oars,  foWoyj^dim^ 


trived  to  reach  the  sliorc  l.e- 
fure  hmv^  comiilctely  within  ihc 
range  of  small  arms,  which  our 

Eursuers  discharged  on  us  while 
inding.  They  were  now  near 
enough  to  cry  aloud  that  they 
were  pirates,  and  not  Spaniards, 
and  that  we  need  not  dread  them, 
as  we  should  get  good  quarter, 
thence  supposing  that  we  should 
be  the  easier  induced  to  sur- 
render. Yet  nothing  could  have 
been  said  to  discourage  me  more 
from  putting  myself  in  their 
power.  I  had  the  utmost  dread 
of  a  pirate ;  and  my  original 
aversion  was  now  enhanced  by 
the  apprehension  of  being  sacri- 
ficed for  my  former  desertion. 
Thus,  concluding  to  keep  as 
clear  of  them  as  I  could,  and 
the  Honduras  Bay  men  having 
no  great  inclination  to  do  other- 
wise, we  made  the  best  of  our 
way  to  the  woods.  Our  pursuers 
carried  off  the  canoe  and  all  its 
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kept  a  good  look-out,  but  were 
exposed  to  some  difficulties  from 
not  daring  to  kindle  a  fire  to 
dress  our  victuals,  lest  our  re- 
sidence should  be  betrayed. 
Thus  we  lived  for  five  days  on 
Bw  provisions.  As  soon  as 
they  sailed,  however,  Hope,  little 
regarding  the  oath  extorted  from 
him,  came  and  informed  us  of 
vfaat  had  passed ;  and  I  could 
not,  for  my  own  part,  be  suffi- 
dently  grateful  to  Providence 
for  escaping  the  hands  of  the 
pirates,  who  would  have  put  me 
to  a  cruel  death. 

'Hope,  and  all  his  people,  ex- 
cept John   Symonds,   now   re- 
solved to  make  their  way  to  the 
Bay.  Symondsywhohadanegro, 
wi^ed  to  remain  some  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
Jamaica  men  on  the  main.    But 
thinking  my  best  chance  of  get- 
ting to  New  England  was  from 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  I  requested 
Hope  to  take  me  with  him.    The 
old  man,  though  he  would  have 
gladly  done  so,  advanced  many 
objections,  such  as  the  insufft- 
dency  of  the  fiat  to  carry  so 
many    men    seventy    leagues; 
that  they  had  no  provision  for 
the  passage,   which   might   be 
tedious,  and  the  flat  was,  be- 
ades,  ill  calculated  to  stand  the 
sea;  as  also,  that  it  was  uncer- 
tain how  matters  might  turn  out 
at  the  Bay.    Thus  he  thought  it 
belter  for  me  to  remain;  yet, 
rather  than  I  should  be  in  soli- 
tude, he  would    take  me    in. 
Symonds,  on  the  other  hai7d, 
^ed  me   to   stay  and   bear 
^  company,  and  gave  seve- 


ral reasons,  why  I  should  more 
likely  obtain  a  passage  from  the 
Jamaica  men  to  New  England, 
than  by  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
As  this  seemed  a  fairer  prospect 
of  reaching  my  home,  which  I 
was  extremely  anxious  to  do,  I 
assented;  and  having  thanked 
Hope  and  his  companions  for 
their  civilities,  I  took  leave  of 
them,  and  they  departed.     Sy- 
monds   was   provided    with   a 
canoe,  fire-arms,  and  two  dogs, 
in   addition   to   his  negro,   by 
which  means  he  felt  confident 
of  being  able  to  pro\ade  all  that 
was  necessary  for  our  subsist- 
ence.    We  spent  two  or  three 
months  after  the  usual  manner, 
ranging  from  island  to  island; 
but  the  prevalence  of  the  winter 
rains  precluded  us  from  obtain- 
ing more  game  than  we  required. 
*  When   the  season  for    the 
Jamaica  traders  approached,  Sy- 
monds  proposed   repairing    to 
some  other  islands,  to  obtain  a 
quantity  of  tortoise-shell,  which 
he  could  exchange  for  clothes 
and  shoes;  and  being  success- 
ful in  this  respect,  we  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Bonacco,  which  lies 
nearer  the  main,  that  we  might 
thence  take  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  run  over.    Having  been 
a  short  time  at  Bonacco,  a  furious 
tempest  arose,  and  continued  for 
three  days,  when  we  saw  several 
vessels  standing  in  for  the  har- 
bour.     The    largest  of    them 
anchored  at  a  great   distance, 
but  a  brigantine  came  over  the 
shoals  opposite  to  l\\e  -waVenxv^- 
place,  and  sent  her  boaX.  asVote 
with  casks.     Recogmsmft  \\\Te^ 


who  I  tt^s,  1  put  the  same  qiies- 
lioii,  fia\in:4  llu'y  inij;ht  come 
ashoru  wiili  saluly.  They  did 
so,  and  a  happy  meeting  it  was 
foi  me.  I  now  found  that  the 
vessels  were  a  fleet  under  convoy 
of  the  Diamond  man-of-war, 
bound  for  Jamaica;  but  many 
ships  had  paned  company  in 
the  storm.  The  Diamond  had 
sent  in  the  brigantine  to  get 
water  here,  as  the  sickness  of 
her  crew  had  occasioned  a  great 
consumption  of  that  necessary 
article.  Symonds,  who  had  kept 
at  a  distance,  lest  the  three 
men  might  hesitate  to  come 
ashore,  at  length  approached  to 
participate  in  my  joy,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  testifying  con- 
siderable reluctance  at  the  pros- 
pect of  my  leaving  him.  The 
brigantine  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Dove,  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted*  and  she  belonged  to 
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*ight  successive  days  after  they 
vul  sailed  the  wind  was  fair; 
Mit  on  the  ninth  it  changed,  so 
liat,instead  of  getting  to  the  west 
af  Spitzbergen,  the  usual  place 
af  rendezvous  for  the  Dutch 
dupsy  and  those  of  other  nations 
mnually  employed  in  the  whale 
fishery,  they  were  driven  east- 
nrd  firom  those  islands ;  and  after 
KxnedaySy  they  found  themselves 
at  a  short  distance  from  one  of 
them,  called  East  Spitzbergen. 

Having  approached  this  island 
within  about  three  versts,  or  two 
English  miles,  their  vessel  was 
Bi£ienly  surrounded  by  ice,  and 
diey  found  themselves  in  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  situation.  In 
diis  alarming  state,  a  consultation 
vas  heldy  when  the  mate,  Alexis 
Himkof,  declared  he  recollected 
he  had  heard  that  some  of  the 
people  of  Mesen,  having  some 
dme  before  formed  a  resolution 
of  wintering  on  this  island,  had 
iccordingly  carried  from  that 
town  timber  proper  for  building 
a  hut,  and  had  actually  erected 
one  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  This  information  induced 
the  whole  company  to  resolve  on 
wintering  there,  if,  as  they  hoped, 
the  hut  still  existed;  for  they 
dearly  perceived  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  they  were,  and 
that  they  must  inevitably  perish 
if  they  continued  in  the  ship. 
They  therefore  despatched  four 
of  the  crew  in  search  of  the  hut, 
or  any  other  succour  they  could 
meet  with.  These  were  Alexis 
Himkof  the  mstte,  Ivan  Himkof 
Jus  godson,  Stephen  Scharapof, 
tadFeoder  Weregin, 


As  the  shore  on  which  they 
were  to  land  was  uninhabited,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should 
make  some  provision  for  their 
expedition.  They  had  almost 
two  miles  to  travel  over  loose 
bridges  of  ice,  which,  being  raised 
by  the  waves,  and  driven  against 
each  other  by  the  wind,  rendered 
the  way  equally  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Prudence,  therefore, 
forbade  their  loading  themselves 
too  much,  lest,  being  overbur- 
dened, they  might  sink  between 
the  pieces  of  ice,  and  perish. 
Having  thus  maturely  considered 
the  nature  of  their  undertaking, 
they  provided  themselves  with  a 
musket,  a  powder-horn  contain- 
ing twelve  charges  of  powder, 
with  as  many  balls,  an  axe,  a  small 
kettle,  a  bag  with  about  twenty 
pounds  of  Hour,  a  knife,  a  tinder- 
box  and  tinder,  a  bladder  filled 
with  tobacco,  and  every  man  his 
wooden  pipe.  Thus  equipped, 
these  four  sailors  arrived  on  the 
island,  little  suspecting  the  mis- 
fortune that  was  about  to  befall 
them.  The  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  explore  the  country;  and 
they  soon  discovered  the  hut 
they  were  in  search  of,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore. 
It  was  thirty-six  feet  in  length, 
eighteen  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
high.  It  contained  a  small  ante- 
chamber, about  twelve  feet  broad, 
which  had  two  doors,  one  to  shut 
out  the  exterior  air,  the  other 
to  communicate  with  the  inner 
room.  This  contributed  grt^\\^ 
to  Iceep  the  larger  room  vjarcci 
when  once  heated.  lu\\v^\ax^<i 
room  was  an  earthen  stove,  eotv- 
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lose  climates  habitable  to  so 
w  species  of  animals,  renders 
lem  equally  unfit  for  the  pro- 
action  of  vegetables.  No 
jtecies  of  ti^ee  or  even  shrub  is 
mnd  on  any  of  the  islands  of 
liitzbergeny  a  circumstance  of 
Ik  most  alarming  nature  to  our 
dors.  Without  fire  it  was  im- 
OBible  to  resist  the  severity  of 
lie  climate,  and  without  wood, 
mr  was  that  fire  to  be  produced 
r  supported  ?  Providence  has, 
lovever,  so  ordered  it,  that 
D  this  particular  the  sea  sup- 
^Ses  the  defects  of  the  land. 
h  wandering  along  the  beach 
ky  collected  plenty  of  wood, 
vhjch  had  been  driven  ashore 
\^  the  waves.  It  consisted  at 
Bnt  of  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and 
ifierwaids  of  whole  trees  with 
beir  roots,  the  produce  of  some 
Bore  hospitable,  but  to  them 
Bknown  country. 

During  the  first  year  of  their 
nOe,  nothing  proved  of  more 
evential  service  to  these  unfor- 
Innate  men,  than  some  boards 
diey  found  on  the  beach,  having 
a  long  iron  hook,  some  nails 
ibout  five  or  six  inches  in  length 
aid  proportionably  thick,  to- 
gether with  other  pieces  of  old 
mm  fixed  in  them,  the  melan- 
dioly  relics  of  vessels  cast  away 
in  those  remote  parts.  These 
were  thrown  on  shore  by  the 
waves,  at  a  time  when  the  want 
of  powder  gave  our  men  reason 
to  apprehend  that  they  must 
iall  a  prey  to  hunger,  as  they 
had  nearly  consumed  the  rein- 
deer they  had  killed.  This  cir- 
tuostance  was  succeeded  by 


another  equally  fortunate :  they 
found  on  the  shore  the  root 
of  a  fir-tree,  which  nearly  ap- 
proached to  the  figure  of  a  bow. 
As  necessity  has  ever  been 
the  mother  of  invention,  they 
with  the  help  of  a  knife  soon 
converted  this  root  into  a  good 
bow;  but  they  still  wanted  a 
string  and  a^ro^vs.  Not  know- 
ing how  to  procure  these  at  pre- 
sent, they  resolved  upon  making 
a  couple  of  lances  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  white 
bears,  the  attacks  of  which 
animals,  by  far  the  most  fero- 
cious of  their  kind,  they  had 
great  reason  to  dread.  Finding 
they  could  not  make  the  heads 
of  their  lances  or  of  their 
arrows  without  the  help  of  a 
hammer,  they  contrived  to  form 
the  large  iron  hook,  mentioned 
above,  into  one  by  heating  it, 
and  widening  a  hole  it  happened 
to  have  about  its  middle,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
largest  nails.  This  received 
the  handle,  and  a  round  nob  at 
one  end  of  the  hook  served  for 
the  face  of  the  hammer.  A 
large  stone  supplied  the  place 
of  an  anvil,  and  the  tongs  were 
formed  of  a  couple  of  reindeer's 
horns.  With  these  tools  they 
made  two  spear-heads,  and  after 
polishing  and  sharpening  them 
on  stones,  they  tied  them  as 
fast  as  possible,  with  thongs  of 
reindeer  skin,  to  sticks  about 
the  thickness  of  a  man*s  arm, 
which  they  got  from  soxuft 
branches  of  trees  thai  \\ad\>twi 
cast  on  shore.  Thus  ecvxxvp^^^ 
with   spears,  they  lesoVveA  to 


with  littli;  or  no  Iroiible,  bf 
divi.lo.l  into  filanK^iits  as  fine 
05  ihcy  i)lL'aseil.  This  was  per- 
haps the  most  fortunate  dis- 
covery these  men  could  have 
made;  for,  besides  other  advan- 
tages, they  were  thus  furnished 
with  strings  for  their  bow. 

The  success  our  unfortunate 
islanders  had  experienced  in 
making  the  spears,  and  the  great 
utility  of  the  latter,  encouraged 
them  to  proceed,  and  to  forge 
some  pieces  of  iron  into  heads 
of  arrows  of  the  same  shape, 
though  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  of  the  spears.  Having 
ground  and  sharpened  these 
Uke  the  former,  they  tied  them 
with  the  sinews  of  the  white 
bears  to  pieces  of  fir,  to  which, 
by  means  of  the  sinews  of  the 
white  bear,  they  fastened  feathers 
of  sea-fowl,  and  thus  became 

possessed    of   a    fnTnnVm   liA— 
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the  £it  of  the  animals  they 
i^gfat  kill.  To  have  been  des- 
litDte  of  light,  in  a  country 
vlicre  in  winter  darkness  reigns 
far  several  months  together, 
ioold  have  greatly  increased 
kir  other  calamities.  Having, 
bereforCy  fashioned  a  kind  oif 
imp,  they  filled  it  with  rein- 
leer's  fat,  and  stuck  in  it  some 
iien  twisted  into  the  shape  of 
I  wick.  But  they  had  the 
■ntification  to  find,  that  as 
noQ  as  the  fat  melted,  it  not 
Bsly  soaked  into  tlie  clay,  but 
Uriy  ran  through  it  on  all  sides. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
DODtrive  some  method  of  pre- 
iCBting  this  inconvenience, 
riuch  did  not  proceed  from 
aacksv  but  from  the  substance 
a  which  the  lamp  was  made 
king  too  porous.  They  now 
nde  a  new  one,  dried  it 
hoKOughly  in  the  air,  then  heat- 
ng  it  red-hot,  they  afterwards 
pKDched  it  in  their  kettle,  in 
riuch  they  had  boiled  down  a 
piantity  of  flour  to  the  consist- 
aice  of  starch.  The  lamp 
leing  then  dried  and  filled  with 
Ddted  fat,  they  now  found  to 
great  joy  that  it  did  not 
But  for  greater  security, 
hey  dipped  linen  rags  in  their 
Mste,  and  plastered  them  all 
iver  the  outside.  Having 
mcceeded  in  this  attempt, 
hey  immediately  made  another 
amp,  for  fear  of  an  accident, 
hat  at  all  events  they  might 
x>t  be  destitute  of  a  light; 
ipon  which  they  determined  to 


As  they  had  carefully  col- 
lected whatever  happened  to 
be  cast  on  shore,  to  supply 
themselves  with  fuel,  they  had 
found  among  the  wreck  of 
vessels  some  cordage  and  a 
small  quantity  of  oakum,  which 
served  them  to  make  wicks  for 
their  lamps.  When  these  stores 
began  to  fail,  their  shirts  and 
trousers  were  employed  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  By 
this  means,  they  kept  their 
lamp  burning  without  inter- 
mission from  the  day  they  first 
made  it,  which  was  soon  after 
their  arrival  on  the  island,  until 
that  of  their  embarkation  for 
their  native  country. 

The  necessity  of  converting 
the  most  essential  parts  of  their 
clothing,  such  as  theu:  shirts 
and  drawers,  to  the  use  above 
specified,  exposed  them  the 
more  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate. 
They  also  found  themselves  in 
want  of  shoes,  boots,  and  other 
articles  of  dress ;  and  as  winter 
was  approaching,  they  were 
again  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  that  ingenuity  which  neces- 
sity suggests,  and  which  seldom 
fails  in  the  trying  hour  of  dis- 
tress. They  had  abundance  of 
fox  and  reindeer  skins,  which 
had  hitherto  served  them  for 
bedding,  and  which  they  now 
thought  of  employing  in  some 
more  essential  service ;  but  they 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  tan  them. 
After  some  deliberation,  they 
resolved  to  adopt  the  following 
method ;  they  soaked  ttve  ^m^ 


ipon  wnicn  iney  aezerminea  10  /  meinoa  ;  iney  soa&ea  \ue  ^Yi\iis 
jeserve  the  remainder  of  their  I  for  several  days  in  fresYi  'waXei, 
Tar  for  similar  purposes.  /  tin  thev  could  null  o«  lYve  Wv 


they  could  puW  off  iVi^  Wm 


.. »^.v.  \a«^oi^iicu  lui  jurs  iney 
soaked  only  one  day,  to  jucparc 
them  for  beinp;  wrought,  and 
then  proceeded  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned,  excepting 
only  that  they  did  not  remove 
the  hair.  Thus  they  soon  pro- 
vided themselves  with  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  all  the  parts 
of  dress  they  wanted.  They 
made  a  curious  needle  out  of  a 
piecc;^  of  wire ;  and  the  sinews 
of  the  bear  and  reindeer,  which 
they  split  into  several  direads, 
served  them  to  sew  with. 

Excepting  the  uneasiness 
which  generally  accompanies 
an  involuntary  solitude,  these 
sailors,  having  thus  by  theu:  in- 
genuity so  far  overcome  their 
wants,  might  have  had  reason 
to  be  contented  with  what  Pro- 
vidence had  done  for  them  in 
their  distressing  situation.  But 
the    melancholy  reflection,   to 
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kit  our  poor  exiles,  the  director 
of  the  whale  fishery  proposed 
to  the  merchant  to  let  his  vessel 
vioter  at  West  Spitzbergen,  to 
vfaich,  after  many  objections,  he 
It  length  agreed. 

The  contrary  winds  they  met 
nth  on  their  passage,  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  reach 
lie  place  of  their  destination. 
rhe  vessel  was  driven  towards 
East  Spitzbergen,  directly  op- 
|wsite  to  the  residence  of  our 
nariners ;  who,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  her,  hastened  to  light 
Eres  ujpon  the  hills  nearest  their 
habitation,  and  then  ran  to  the 
beadi,  waving  a  flag  made  of 
reindeer's  skin  fastened  to  a 
pde.  The  people  on  board 
perceiving  these  signals,  con- 
duded  that  there  were  men 
upon  the  island  who  implored 
thdr  assistance,  and  therefore 
came  to  an  anchor  near  the 
ihore.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of 
diese  poor  people  at  seeing  the  | 
moment  of  their  deliverance  so  1 
near.  They  soon  agreed  with 
the  master  of  the  ship  to  work 
for  him  during  the  voyage,  and 
to  pay  him  eighty  rubles  on 
dieir  arrival,  ior  taking  them  on 
board  with  all  their  riches, 
which  consisted  of  fifty  pud,  or 
flooo  pounds  weight,  of  rein- 


deer fat,  besides  many  hides 
of  those  animals,  skins  of  blue 
and  white  foxes,  and  those  of 
the  ten  white  bears  they  had 
killed.  They  took  care  not  to 
forget  their  bow  and  arrows,  their 
spears,  their  knife  and  axe,  which 
were  almost  wom  out;  their 
awls  and  their  needles,  which 
they  carefully  kept  in  a  bone-box, 
very  ingeniously  made  with  their 
knives  only,  and  which  contained 
everything  they  possessed. 

Our  adventurers  arrived  safe 
at  Archangel  on  the  28  th  of 
September  1749,  having  spent 
six  years  and  three  months  in 
their  dreary  solitude.  The  mo- 
ment of  their  landing  was  nearly 
proving  fatal  to  the  loving  and 
beloved  wife  of  Alexis  Himkof, 
who,  being  present  when  the 
vessel  came  into  port,  imme- 
diately knew  her  husband,  and 
ran  with  such  eagerness  to  his 
embraces,  that  she  slipped  into 
the  water,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  being  drowned.  All 
three  on  their  arrival  were  strong 
and  healthy;  but  having  lived 
so  long  without  bread,  they 
could  not  reconcile  themselves 
to  the  use  of  it,  and  complained 
that  it  filled  them  with  wind; 
nor  could  they  bear  any  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  and  therefore  drank 
nothing  but  water. 
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Th«  DMtntive   which  we  are  j  statement   drawn  wp  and  ^.n- 
tteff/  to  give,  is  taken  from  a  /  thenticated  by  the  s\piaX>K^  oS. 


the  navy,  embarked  as  second 
male  in  the  ship  Luxborough 
Galley,  of  340  tons  and  26  guns, 
employed  by  tlie  South  Sea 
Company  for  supplying  Spanish 
America  with  slaves  and  Euro- 
pean goods,  under  the  Assiento 
contract.  After  escaping  in  the 
manner  we  are  about  to  narrate 
ftom  the  wreck  of  this  vessel, 
he  again  entered  the  loyal  navy, 
and  was  constantly  employed  at 
sea  during  nearly  thirty  years, 
passing  through  different  grada- 
tions of  rank,  until  he  was  com- 
missioned to  wear  his  broad  pen- 
nant as  commodore,  on  board 
'CaeRoyai  Sovereign,  of  100  guns, 
and  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
in  the  Thames  and-  Medway. 
Id    17G1   he   was  made    Lieu- 
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a  scuttle  to  be  cut  through  the 
deck  of  the  forecastle,  with  a 
view  to  pour  water  directly  on 
the  fire;    but  this  made  the 
flames  rage  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence, and  the  whole  forecastle 
was  soon  in  a  blaze.     We  who 
were  below,  finding  the  fire  to 
increase  very  much  upon  us, 
desired  the  people  on  deck  to 
get  out  the  boats  while  we  would 
still  endeavour  to  quench  the 
flames,  which  they  promised  to 
do;  but  when  we  could  stay  no 
longer  below  for  the  great  heat, 
and  came  upon  deck,  we  found 
not  the  least  preparation  made 
to  hoist  out  the  boats,  the  cap- 
tain and  greatest  part  of  the  crew 
being  on  the  quarter-deck  crying 
to  God  for  help,  without  using 
anjr  means  to  save  themselves. 
When  I  afterwards  questioned 
the  captain,  in  the  boat,  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  inactivity,  he 
told  me  they  expected  every 
moment  the  powder  would  take 
flre^  and  blow  up  the  ship.    This 
powder  was  directly  under  the 
Seattle  where  the  fire  was  raging, 
a  circumstance  we  did  not  think 
^  or  we  might  have  done  as 
they  did.    I  immediately  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  people 
that  the  boats  were  our  only  re- 
source, and  proceeded  myself 
to  prepare  and  apply  the  tackle 
to  the  yawl.     I  was  hoisted  out 
in  this  boat  by  desire  of  the 
chief  mate,  for  fear,  when  she 
should  be  in  the  water,  the  men 
should  nm  away  with  her  before 
the  long-boat  could  he  got  out 
As  she  was  lowering  down,  he 
loaded  me  the  oars,   one  of 


which  fell  overboard,  so  we  had 
but  three.  By  the  time  she  was 
in  the  water,  there  were  seven 
or  eight  men  in  her,  whom  I 
entreated  to  return  to  the  ship 
again,  in  order  to  get  out  the 
long-boat;  but  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  go  back  unless  I  would 
accompany  them,  upon  which 
I  took  hold  of  a  rop>e,  and  was 
stepping  into  the  ship,  when  I 
observed  the  captain  dropping 
into  the  boat  I  pressed  him  to 
go  back  with  me,  but  he  told 
me  the  long-boat's  bow  was  on 
fire,  and  at  that  instant,  by  a 
roll  of  the  ship,  I  perceived  the 
flames  coming  up  the  fore-hatch- 
way above  the  long-boaf  s  bow. 
At  the  same  time,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  put  ofif  the  boat,  as 
the  people  were  crowding  into 
her,  and  there  were  then  in  her 
twenty-two  men  and  boys.  As 
we  passed  under  the  ship's  quar- 
ter, the  captain  called  to  the 
chief  mate,  who  was  his  brother, 
entreating  him  to  jump  into  the 
water  and  swim  to  the  boat;  but 
he  declined  it,  saying  it  was  im- 
possible the  boat  could  swim 
many  minutes,  she  having  then 
her  gunnel  nearly  even  with  the 
water,  and  the  wind  blowing 
very  fresh. 

*We  left  sixteen  men  and  boys 
in  the  ship,  who  all  perished. 
They  attempted  to  get  out  the 
long-boat,  and  had  in  part  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  before  they  could 
get  her  over  the  side,  we  saw  her 
bow  fall  on  the  deck ;  probably 
they  could  not  stand  iveax  \\« 
for  the  flames,  ox  tVveUcVXt^^'i 
burnt,  and  gave  way.    Ixv  ^otcl^- 


oil"  from  ttine  lo  time  as  the 
mL't;il  grL'w  liol  ;  but  her  ii|1]kt 
works  were  wholly  destroyed, 
and  nearly  three  hours  elapsed 
before  the  gunpowder  took  fire. 
The  ejcplosion  rent  her  to  pieces, 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  her. 
Could  we  have  stayed  by  the 
ship,  we  probably  might  have 
saved  some  provisions  after  she 
blew  up ;  but  we  were  obliged 
from  the  first  to  put  the  boat 
right  before  the  sea  with  two 
oais,  to  prevent  her  filling. 

'As  soon  as  our  attention  was 
disengaged  from  the  ship,  and 
our  comrades  on  board,  we  be- 
gan to  reflect  on  the  horrors  of 
our  own  situation.  I  came  into 
the  boat  in  my  shirt  and  drawers, 
having  thrown  the  rest  of  my 
clothes  upon  the  fire.  We  had 
not  time  to  take  with  us  a  mor- 
sel of  victuals  or  a  drop  of  drink ; 
we  had  neither  masC  sail,  nor 
compass,  and  were  at  least  lao 
leagues  from  the  nearest  land. 
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watch,  which  went  pretty  well ; 
but  afterwards  it  proved  foggy, 
and  we  could  not  then  judge 
which  way  we  went 

'On  the  fifth  day  it  blew  a 
storm;  and  about  noon,  when 
the  gale  was  at  its  height,  and 
onr  little  boat  in  the  utmost 
jeopardy,   it  was  proposed  to 
throw  overboard  the  two  black 
boys  who  set  the  ship  on  fire, 
in  order  to  lighten  the  boat, 
which  I  opposed  strongly ;  but 
at  the  same  time  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  cast  lots,  and  give 
all  an  equal  chance,  which  the 
captain  would  not  consent  to. 
However,  we  continued  to  talk 
of  these  measiures  till  the  even- 
ing, when  John  Horn,  who  had 
beoi  delirious  with  terror  firom 
the  time  we  entered  the  boat, 
and  one  of  the  negro  boys  both 
died ;  and  then,  the  boat  being 
lightened,  and  the  wind  abating, 
we  bad  no  further  occasion  to 
consider  the  subject.    The  next 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  three  more 
died  raving,  and  calling  out  in- 
cessantly for  water,  as  was  the 
case  with  all  who  died  after- 
wards; anditwasnosmallfatigue 
to  us  to  restrain  the  poor  wretches 
&om  jumping  overboard,  to  cool 
and  refresh  themselves  in  the 
sea.     Our  thirst  now  became 
intolerable.     Every  one  but  the 
captain,   surgeon,  and   myself, 
drank   sea-water,   which   by  a 
£dse  taste  they  thought  to  be 
quite  fresh.      We  washed  our 
mouths  with  it,  but  swallowed 
none.    The  sail  was  frequently 
lowered  and  drsdned  of  every 
drop  of  moisture  we  could  wring 


f 


from  it;  then  we  sucked  it  all 
over,  as  we  did  every  one  his 
neighbour's  clothes  when  wet 
with  fogs  or  rain.  Twice  we 
saved  somewater,  to  the  quantity, 
on  the  whole,  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  a-piece ;  but 
these  sparing  and  irregular  sup- 
plies availed  but  little  to  alle- 
viate the  torments  of  thirst  under 
which  we  languished. 

*  The  sensation  of  hunger  was 
not  so  urgent,  but  we  all  saw  the 
necessity  of  recruiting  our  bodies 
with  some  more  substantial 
nourishment,  if  we  ever  hoped 
to  gain  the  land,  or  if  we  did 
not  wish  to  find  ourselves  grow- 
ing gradually  weaker  and  weaker 
as  day  succeeded  day,  and  at 
length  finally  dying  from  starva- 
tion. However  refreshing  the 
little  water  we  drank,  it  did  not 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  food; 
it  could  not  impart  strength, 
and  strength  was  what  we  greatly 
needed  to  enable  us  to  bear  up 
beneath  the  dreadful  calamity 
that  had  overtaken  us,  and  give 
us  stout  hearts  to  endure  what 
other  evils  might  fall  to  our 
lot.  We  therefore  held  a  coun- 
cil among  ourselves,  if  haply 
we  might  hit  upon  some  plan 
whereby  to  procure  the  much  de- 
sired food.  Those  officers  and 
men  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
former  lives  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  sailor's  lot,  had  been  in 
similiar  situations  to  that  in  which 
we  now  found  ourselves,  nar- 
rated many  and  ingenious  ex- 
pedients to  wh\c\v  X\ve>j  \v'aA 
resorted,  to  satisty  the  cx^nvj\%^ 
of  hunger ;  but  cacYi  ^xiA  aJ\  ^i 


sailor's    lot.       At     Lnglh    our 

ri.',solvud  our  fwr  into  words, 
and  made  the  terrible  su^estion 
to  us,  which  we  finally,  but  with 
much  reluctance,  adopted. 

'We  often  saw  birds  flying 
over  our  heads,  and  fish  playing 
round  the  boaf  s  stem,  which  we 
strove  to  catch  with  our  hat- 
bands knotted  together,  and  a 
pin  for  a  hook,  baited  with  a 
piece  of  the  dead  men's  bodies; 
but  wi  th  a]  1  our  co  ntri  vance,  could 
catch  neither  fish  nor  bird.  On 
the  seventh  day  our  number  was 
reduced  to  twelve.  At  night  the 
wind  came  up  moderately  at 
S.S.E.  as  we  judged,  and  in- 
creased till  it  blew  a  storm, 
which  continued  with  very  thick 
weather  till  about  four  the  next 
morning ;  when  it  cleared  up, 
and  we  found  the  wind  to  be 

about  N.N.E..  still  blowmtrliar^ 
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After  a  while,  finding  myself 
aneasy,  and  wanting  to  change 
my  posture,  about  one  in  the 
afternoon  I  laid  my  hand  on 
the  gunnel  to  raise  myself  a 
litde,  and  in  the  act  of  turning 
thought  I  saw  land,  but  said  no- 
thing till  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
of  its  reality,  having  frequently 
safTered  the  most  grievous  dis- 
appointments in  mistaking  fog- 
banks  for  land.  When  I  cried 
out,  *'  Land  !  land ! "  and  we 
were  all  convinced  that  it  was 
so,  imagine  how  great  were  our 
emotions  and  exertions !  From 
the  lowest  state  of  desponding 
weakness  we  were  at  once  raised 
to  ecstasy,  and  a  degree  of  vigour 
that  was  astonishing  to  ourselves. 
We  hoisted  the  sail  immediately. 
The  boatswain,  who  was  the 
strongest  man  in  the  boat, 
crawled  to  the  stem,  and  took 
the  tiller.  Two  others  found 
strength  to  row,  from  which  we 
had  desisted  the  four  precediug 
days  through  weakness.  At  four 
o'dock  another  man  died,  and 
we  managed  to  throw  both  the 
bodies  overboard. 

'The  land,  when  I  first  dis- 
covered it,  was  about  six  leagues 
off.  The  wind  was  favourable, 
and  with  sail  and  oars  we  went 
three  or  four  knots.  About  six 
o'clock  we  perceived  some  shal- 
lops in  with  the  land.  We 
steered  for  the  nearest,  and 
came  up  with  her  about  half- 
past  seven,  just  as  she  was  get- 
ting under  sail  to  carry  in  her 
fis£  We  hallooed  to  them  as 
loud  as  we  could,  and  they 
hwered  their  sail  to  wait  for 


us;  but  when  we  were  close 
on  board,  to  our  great  grief  and 
astonishment,  they  hoisted  their 
sail  again,  and  were  going  to 
leave  us.  Our  moans,  however, 
were  so  piteous  and  expressive, 
that  they  soon  brought  to,  and 
took  us  in  tow.  They  mistook 
us  for  Indians,  or  rather,  as  they 
told  us,  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  us,  our  whole  aspect 
was  so  unaccountably  dismal 
and  horrible.  They  gave  us 
biscuit  and  water;  but  the  lat- 
ter only  was  acceptable,  having 
totally  lost  our  appetite  for  solid 
food. 

*  About  eight  in  the  evening  we 
got  on  shore  in  Old  St.  Lawrence 
Harbour,  on  the  western  side  of 
Placentia  Bay,  in  Newfoundland, 
and  were  most  kindly  treated. 
They  made  chowder  (a  mess 
made  with  the  heads  of  cod- 
fish) for  us,  and  gave  us  beer 
made  of  the  tops  of  juniper, 
fermented  with  molasses.  We 
lay  all  night  before  a  large  fire, 
expecting  a  good  night's  rest, 
but  could  get  very  little  sleep 
on  account  of  the  violent  pains 
all  over  us.  Captain  Killaway 
died  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  having  been  speech- 
less thirty-six  hours  before.  Our 
bodies  were  soon  covered  over 
with  boils  and  sores,  and  it  was 
eleven  days  before  any  of  us 
could  walk  abroad. 

*  On  the  2oth  of  July  we  left 
St.  La\vrence  Harbour,  and  got 
to  Placentia  on  the  24th,  with 
our  little  boat  astem,  *m  vi\v\Ocv 
we  went  on  board  ticie  Ludloiw 
Cas/le,  a  man-of-wac  coxwav^.TAft^ 


1  St,  1.0 


of  ilio  inmibvr  of 


boioiii^h  ill  oiif  boat,  lie  knew  not 
how  to  give  credit  to  my  story ; 
and  one  calm  morning  he  or- 
dered as  many  men  as  could  be 
safely  stowed  in  her  to  be  carried 
on  shore,  when  they  could  crowd 
no  more  than  twenty  into  her 
with  any  prospect  of  working  the 
boat  But,  alas  I  we  were  forced 
to  lie  on  one  another  at  first,  in 
the  most  uneasy  situation,  till 
death  made  room  for  us.  On 
the  4th  of  September,  five  of  us 
(one  went  to  New  England) 
sailed  for  Biddeford,  and  arrived 
safelythereonthe  istof October, 
after  escaping  great  danger  from 
the  crazy  state  of  the  vessel.' 
At  Barnstaple  the  mayor  paid 
our  horse -hire  to  Ilfracombe, 
from  whence  we  went  by  water 
to  Bristol,  where  the  merchants 
on  'Chanare  crA\p<-\fA  m""*-  f'^- 
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ing  noises  gave  fearful  evidence 
that  the  ice  was  in  motion.  The 
vessel  xeceived  violent  shocks 
every  moment ;  for  the  haziness 
of  tiie  atmosphere  prevented 
those  on  board  from  discover- 
ing in  what  direction  the  open 
witer  lay,  or  if  there  actually 
was  any  at  all  on  either  side  of 
them.  The  night  was  spent  in 
tacking  as  often  as  any  case  of 
danger  happened  to  present 
itself;  in  the  morning  the 
stonn  abated,  and  Captain  War- 
rens found  to  his  great  joy  that 
his  ship  had  not  sustained  any 
serious  injury.  He  remarked 
widi  surprise  that  the  accumu- 
hted  icebergs,  which  had  the 
preceding  evening  formed  an 
impenetrable  barrier,  had  been 
separated  and  disengaged  by  the 
wind,  and  that  in  one  place  a 
canal  of  open  sea  wound  its 
coarse  among  them  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  discern. 

It  was  two  miles  beyond  the 

entrance  of  this  canal  that  a  ship 

made  its  appearance  about  noon. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  at  the 

time,  and  a  gentle  breeze  blew 

from  the  north.     At  first,  some 

intervening  icebergs  prevented 

Captain  Warrens  from  distinctly 

seeing  anything  but  her  masts  3 

he  was  struck  with  the  strange 

manner  in  which  her  sails  were 

disposed,    and    with    the    dis- 

manded  aspect  of  her    yards 

and  rigging.     She  continued  to 

go  before  the  wind  for  a  few 

furlongs,  and    then,  grounding 

upon  &e  \ow  icebergs,  remained 

motionless. 

Captain  Warren's  curiosity  was 


so  much  excited,  that  he  imme- 
diately leaped  into  his  boat  with 
several  seamen,  and  rowed  to- 
wards her.  On  approaching, 
he  observed  that  her  hull  was 
miserably  weather-beaten,  and 
not  a  soul  appeared  on  the  deck, 
which  was  covered  with  snow  to 
a  considerable  depth.  He  hailed 
her  crew  several  times,  but  no 
answer  was  returned.  Previous 
to  stepping  on  board,  an  open 
port-hole  near  the  main  chains 
caught  his  eye,  and  looking  into 
it,  he  perceived  a  man  reclining 
back  in  a  chair,  with  writing 
materials  on  a  table  before  him ; 
but  the  feebleness  of  the  light 
made  everything  very  indistinct 

The  party  went  on  deck,  and 
having  removed  the  hatchway, 
which  they  found  closed,  they 
descended  to  the  cabin.  They 
first  came  to  the  apartment  which 
Captain  Warrens  viewed  from 
the  port-hole;  a  tremor  seized 
him  as  he  entered  it.  Its  inmate 
retained  his  former  position, 
but  seemed  to  be  insensible  to 
strangers.  He  was  found  to  be  a 
corpse ;  and  a  green,  damp  mould 
had  covered  his  checks  and  fore- 
head, and  veiled  his  eyeballs. 
He  had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
a  log-book  lay  before  him,  the 
last  sentence  in  whose  unfinished 
pages  ran  thus  :  —  *  November 
nth,  1762.  We  have  now  been 
enclosed  in  ice  seventeen  days. 
The  fire  went  out  yesterday,  and 
our  master  has  been  trying  ever 
since  to  kindle  it  a^am  wvlKovit 
success.  His  wife  d\e^  ^v^ 
morning.    There  \s  ivo  t^\\^1— ^ 

Captain  "Wartea  and  VCva  ^a.- 


TL-tiiintd  ll!e  freblinL'ss  of  life, 
and  a  (oiuractioii  of  tlic  limbs 
alone  showed  that  her  form  was 
inanimate.  Seated  on  the  floor 
was  the  corpse  of  an  apparently 
young  man,  holding  a  steel  in 
one  hand  and  a  flint  in  the 
other,  as  if  in  the  act  of  striking 
fire  upon  some  tinder  which  lay 
beside  him.  In  the  forepart 
of  the  vessel  several  sailors  were 
found  lying  dead  in  their  berths, 
and  the  body  of  a  boy  was 
crouched  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gangway  stairs.  Neither  pro- 
vision nor  fuel  could  be  dis- 
covered anywhere ;  but  Captain 
Warrens  was  prevented,  by  the 
superstitious  prejudices  of  his 
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ing  noises  gave  fearful  evidence 
that  the  ice  was  in  motion.  The 
vessel  received  violent  shocks 
eveiy  moment ;  for  the  haziness 
of  the  atmosphere  prevented 
tiiose  on  board  from  discover- 
ing in  what  direction  the  open 
water  lay,  or  if  there  actually 
was  any  at  all  on  either  side  of 
them.  The  night  was  spent  in 
tacking  as  often  as  any  case  of 
danger  happened  to  present 
itself;  in  the  morning  the 
storm  abated,  and  Captain  War- 
rens found  to  his  great  joy  that 
his  ship  had  not  sustained  any 
serious  injury.  He  remarked 
widi  surprise  that  the  accumu- 
lated icebergs,  which  had  the 
preceding  evening  formed  an 
mipenetrable  barrier,  had  been 
separated  and  disengaged  by  the 
wind,  and  that  in  one  place  a 
canal  of  open  sea  wound  its 
course  among  them  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  discern. 

It  was  two  miles  beyond  the 
entrance  of  this  canal  that  a  ship 
made  its  appearance  about  noon. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  at  the 
time,  and  a  gentle  breeze  blew 
from  the  north.  At  first,  some 
intervening  icebergs  prevented 
Captain  Warrens  from  distinctly 
seeing  anything  but  her  masts ; 
he  was  struck  with  the  strange 
manner  in  which  her  sails  were 
disposed,  and  with  the  dis- 
mantled aspect  of  her  yards 
and  rigging.  She  continued  to 
go  before  the  wind  for  a  few 
furlongs,  and  then,  grounding 
upon  die  low  icebergs,  remained 
motionless. 

Captain  Warren's  txxnosity  was 


so  much  excited,  that  he  imme- 
diately leaped  into  his  boat  with 
several  seamen,  and  rowed  to- 
wards her.  On  approaching, 
he  observed  that  her  hull  was 
miserably  weather-beaten,  and 
not  a  soul  appeared  on  the  deck, 
which  was  covered  with  snow  to 
a  considerable  depth.  He  hailed 
her  crew  several  times,  but  no 
answer  was  returned.  Previous 
to  stepping  on  board,  an  open 
port-hole  near  the  main  chains 
caught  his  eye,  and  looking  into 
it,  he  perceived  a  man  reclining 
back  in  a  chair,  with  writing 
materials  on  a  table  before  him ; 
but  the  feebleness  of  the  light 
made  everything  very  indistinct 

The  party  went  on  deck,  and 
having  removed  the  hatchway, 
which  they  found  closed,  they 
descended  to  the  cabin.  They 
first  came  to  the  apartment  which 
Captain  Warrens  viewed  from 
the  port-hole;  a  tremor  seized 
him  as  he  entered  it.  Its  inmate 
retained  his  former  position, 
but  seemed  to  be  insensible  to 
strangers.  He  was  found  to  be  a 
corpse ;  and  a  green,  damp  mould 
had  covered  his  cheeks  and  fore- 
head, and  veiled  his  eyeballs. 
He  had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
a  log-book  lay  before  him,  the 
last  sentence  in  whose  unfinished 
pages  ran  thus  :  —  *  November 
1 1  th,  1762.  We  have  now  been 
enclosed  in  ice  seventeen  days. 
The  fire  went  out  yesterday,  and 
our  master  has  been  trying  ever 
since  to  kindle  it  again  without 
success.  His  wife  died  this 
morning.    There  is  no  relief—' 

Captain  "Warren  and  Vvs  ^t^ 
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'left  Jamaica  in  rather  a 
jT  condition^  keeping  two 
l-pumps  going ;  and  when  it 
'  fresh,  sometimes  a  spell 
achain-pump  was  necessary. 
I  had  no  apprehension  that 
ship  was  not  able  to  en- 
iter  a  common  gale  of  wind. 
he  evening  of  the  x6th  of 
tember,  when  the  fatal  gale 
le  on,  the  ship  was  prepared 
the  worst  weather  usually 
in  those  latitudes,  the  main- 
was  reefed  and  set,  the 
•gallant  masts  struck,  and 
mizen-yard  lowered  down, 
ugh  at  that  time  it  did  not 
w  very  strong.  Towards  mid- 
ht  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
;  ship  made  so  much  water, 
tlwasobliged  to  turn  all  hands 
to  take  a  spell  at  the  pumps. 
le  leak  still  increasing,  I  had 
Mights  to  try  the  ship  before 
\  sea.  Happy  I  should  have 
en,  perhaps,  had  I  in  this 
en  determined.  The  impro- 
iety  of  leaving  the  convoy 
cept  in  the  last  extremity,  and 
e  hopes  of  the  weather  grow- 
g  moderate,  weighed  against 
e  opinion  that  it  was  right. 
.'About  two  in  the  morning 
e  wind  lulled,  and  we  flattered 
Ksdves  the  gale  was  breaking. 
xm  after  we  had  much  thunder 
id  lightning  from  the  south- 
ist,  with  lain,  when  it  began 
» blow  strong  in  gusts  of  wind, 
bich  obliged  me  to  haul  the 
ain-sail  up,  the  ship  being 
ten  under  bare  poles.  This 
as  scarcely  done,  when  a,  gust 
'  wind,  exceeding  in  violence 
thing  of  the  land  I  had  ever 


seen  or  had  any  conception  of, 
laid  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends. 
The  water  forsook  the  hold  and 
appeared  between  decks,  so  as 
to  fill  the  men's  hammocks  to 
leeward;  the  ship  lay  motion- 
less, and  to  all  appearance  irre- 
coverably overset.  The  water 
increasing  fast,  forced  through 
the  cells  of  the  ports,  and 
scuttled  in  the  ports  from  the 
pressure  of  the  ship.  I  gave 
immediate  directions  to  cut 
away  the  main  and  mizen  masts, 
hoping,  when  the  ship  righted, 
to  wear  her.  The  mainmast 
went  first,  upon  cutting  one  or 
two  of  the  lanyards,  without  the 
smallest  effect  on  the  ship ;  the 
mizen-mast  followed,  upon  cut- 
ting the  lanyard  of  one  shroud ; 
and  I  had  the  disappointment 
to  see  the  foremast  and  bowsprit 
follow.  The  ship  upon  this 
immediately  righted,  but  with 
great  violence;  and  the  mo- 
tion was  so  quick,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  people  to  work 
the  pumps.  Three  guns  broke 
loose  upon  the  main  deck,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  they 
were  secured.  Several  men 
being  maimed  in  this  attempt, 
every  moveable  was  destroyed, 
either  from  the  shot  thrown 
loose  from  the  lockers,  or  the 
wreck  of  the  deck.  The  officers, 
who  had  left  their  beds  naked 
when  the  ship  overset  in  the 
morning,  had  not  an  article  of 
clothes  to  put  on,  nor  could 
their  friends  supply  them. 

'The  masts  had   T\ot  "b^eiv 
over   the    sides    ten    rnvKvAcs 
before  I  was  infonaed  tVie  \Si\« 

\3 
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J  siiiitud  in  the 
gale  to  north-west  At  daylight 
I  saw  two  line -of- bat  tie  ships 
to  leeward;  one  had  lost  her 
foretnast  and  bowsprit,  the  other 
her  main -mast  It  was  the 
general  opinion  on  board  the 
Ceniaiir,  that  the  former  was 
the  Granada,  the  other  the 
GloTieux.  The  RamUliu  was 
not  in  sight,  nor  more  than 
fifteen  sail  of  merchant  ships. 
About  seven  in  the  morning  I 
saw  another  tine-of-battle  ship 
ahead  of  us,  which  I  soon  dis- 
tinguished to  be  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  with  all  her  masts  stand- 
ing. I  immediately  gave  orders 
to  make  the  signal  of  distress, 
hoisting  the  ensign  on  the  stump 
of  the  mizen-mast,  union  down- 
wards, and  firing  one  of  the 
forecastle   euns.     TK»   =..-;— 
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'As  the  evening  came  on,  it 
grew  hazy,  and  blew  strong  in 
squalls.  We  lost  sight  of  the 
Vilie  dt  Paris;  but  I  thought  it 
a  certainty  that  we  should  see 
her  the  next  morning.  The 
night  was  passed  in  constant 
labour  at  the  pumps.  Some- 
times the  wind  lulled,  the  water 
diminished ;  when  it  blew  strong 
again,  the  sea  rising,  the  water 
again  increased.  Towards  the 
morning  of  the  i8th  I  was  in- 
fonned  there  was  seven  feet  of 
water  upon  the  kelson,  that  one 
of  the  winches  was  broken,  that 
the  two  spare  ones  would  not 
fit,  and  that  the  hand-pumps 
were  choked.  These  circum- 
stances were  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing; but  upon  opening  the  after- 
hold,  to  get  some  rum  up  for  the 
people,  we  found  our  condition 
much  more  so. 

*  It  will  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion, that  the  Ceniaur^s  after-hold 
was  enclosed  by  a  bulk-head  at 
the  after  part  of  the  well.  Here 
all  the  dry  provisions  and  the 
ship's  rum  were  stowed  upon 
twenty  chaldron  of  coals,  which 
unfortunately  had  been  started 
on  this  part  of  the  ship,  and  by 
them  the  piuxips  were  continu- 
ally choked.  The  chain-pumps 
were  so  much  worn  as  to  be 
of  litde  use ;  and  the  leathers, 
which,  had  the  well  been  clear, 
would  have  lasted  twenty  days 
or  more,  were  all  consumed  in 
eight  At  this  time  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  water  had  not  a 
passage  to  the  well;  for  here 
therewstssomuch,  that  it  washed 
agadast  tbe  orlop  deck.    AU  the 


rum, — twenty-Six  puncheons, — 
all  the  provisions,  of  which  there 
was  sufficient  for  two  months, 
in  casks,  were  staved,  having 
floated  with  violence  from  side 
to  side,  until  there  was  not  a 
whole  cask  remaining ;  even  the 
staves  that  were  foimd  upon 
clearing  the  hold,  were  most  of 
them  broken  into  two  or  three 
pieces.  In  the  fore-hold  we  had 
a  prospect  of  perishing ;  should 
the  ship  swim,  we  had  no  water 
but  what  remained  in  the  ground 
tier ;  and  over  this  all  the  wet 
provisions,  and  butts  filled  with 
salt  water,  were  floating,  and 
with  so  much  motion,  that  no 
man  could  with  safety  go  into 
the  hold.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  us  to  try,  but  baling  with 
buckets  at  the  fore-hatchway 
and  fish-room ;  and  twelve  large 
canvas  buckets  were  immedi- 
ately employed  at  each.  On 
opening  our  fish-room,  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  that 
two  puncheons  of  rum,  which 
belonged  to  me,  had  escaped. 
They  were  immediately  got  up, 
and  served  out  at  times  in 
drams ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
this  relief,  and  some  lime-juice, 
the  people  would  have  dropped. 
'We  soon  found  our  account 
in  baling.  The  spare  pump  had 
been  put  down  the  fore-hatch- 
way, and  a  pump  shifted  to  the 
fish-room;  but  the  motion  of  the 
ship  had  washed  the  coals  so 
small,  that  they  reached  every 
part  of  the  ship,  and  the  i^um^s 
were  soon  choked,  Howevw^ 
the  water  by  nooiv  \ia.A  cot^.- 
sfderably  dixninislied  \)7  hiotV* 


set  up  a  jury  foremast ;  but  as 
the  cvL-ning  came  on,  the-  gale 
again  increased.  We  had  seen 
nothing  this  day  but  the  ship 
that  had  lost  her  main-mast,  and 
she  appeared  to  be  as  much  in 
want  of  assistance  as  ourselves, 
having  hred  guns  of  distress ; 
and  before  night  I  was  told  her 
fore-mast  was  gone.  The  Cen- 
taur laboured  so  much,  that  I 
had  scarcely  a  hope  she  could 
swim  till  morning.  However, 
by  great  exertion  of  the  chain- 
pumps,  and  baling,  we  held 
our  own ;  but  our  sufferings  for 
want  of  water  were  very  great, 
and  many  of  the  people  could 
not  be  restrained  from  drinking 
salt  water. 

•At  daylight  (the  rgth)  there 
was  no  vessel  in  sight;  and 
flashes  from  guns  having  been 
seen  in  the  night,  we  feared  the 
ship  we  had  seen  the  nrprp<Ur>~ 
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the  ship,  were  thrown  overboard, 
that  if  the  water  should  again 
appear  in  the  hold,  we  might 
have  no  impediment  in  baling. 
All  the  guns  were  overboard, 
the  fore-mast  secured,  and  the 
machine,  which  was  to  be  simi- 
lar to  that  with  which  the  Ips- 
wich was  steered,  was  in  great 
forwardness,  so  that  I  was  in 
hopes,  the  moderate  weather 
continuing,  that  I  should  be 
able  to  steer  the  ship  by  noon 
the  following  day,  and  at  least 
save  the  people  on  some  of  the 
Western  Islands.  Had  we  any 
odier  ship  in  company  with  us, 
I  should  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  have  quitted  the  Cav- 
tour  this  day. 

'This  night  the  people  got 
some  rest  by  relieving  the 
watches ;  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  2jst  we  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  that  the  weather 
again  threatened,  and  by  noon 
it  blew  a  storm.  The  ship 
laboured  greatly,  and  the  water 
appeared  in  the  fore  and  after 
hold,  and  increased.  The  car- 
penter also  informed  me  that 
the  leathers  were  nearly  con- 
sumed, and  likewise  that  the 
chains  of  the  pumps,  by  constant 
exertion  and  the  friction  of  the 
coals,  were  considered  as  nearly 
useless. 

'As  we  had  now  no  other 
resource  but  baling,  I  gave 
orders  that  scuttles  should  be 
cut  through  the  deck  to  intro- 
duce more  buckets  into  the 
hold;  and  all  the  sailmakers 
were  employed  night  and  day 
imnakiDg  canvas  buckets;  and 


the  orlop  deck  having  fallen  in 
on  the  larboard  side,  I  ordered 
the  sheet-cable  to  be  tossed 
overboard.  The  wind  at  this 
time  was  at  west,  and  being  on 
the  larboard  tack,  many  schemes 
had  been  practised  to  wear  the 
ship,  that  we  might  drive  into 
a  less  boisterous  latitude,  as 
well  as  approach  the  Western 
Islands,  but  none  succeeded; 
and  having  a  weak  carpenter's 
crew,  they  were  hardly  sufficient 
to  attend  to  the  pumps,  so  that 
we  could  not  make  any  progress 
with  the  steering  machine.  An- 
other sail  had  been  thrummed 
and  got  over,  but  we  did  not 
find  its  use ;  indeed,  there  was 
no  prospect  but  in  a  change  of 
weather.  A  large  leak  had  been 
discovered  and  stopped  in  the 
fore-hold,  and  another  in  the 
lady's  hold;  but  the  ship  ap- 
peared so  weak  from  her  labour- 
ing, that  it  was  clear  she  could 
not  last  long.  The  after  cock- 
pit had  fallen  in,  the  fore  cock- 
pit the  same,  with  all  the  store- 
rooms down ;  the  stem-post  was 
so  loose,  that  as  the  ship  rolled 
the  water  rushed  in  on  either 
side  in  great  streams,  which  we 
could  not  stop. 

'Night  came  on  with  the  same 
dreary  prospect  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  passed  in  con- 
tinual efforts  of  labour.  Morning 
came  without  our  seeing  any- 
thing, or  any  change  of  weather, 
and  the  day  was  spent  Avith  the 
same  struggles  to  keep  the  ship 
above  water,  pumping  axv^  Vis- 
ing at  the  hatdiwaysatvd  scoXAc&» 
Towards  night  anoOati  qV  ^^ 
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chain-pumps  was  rendered  quite 
useless,  by  one  of  the  rollers 
being  displaced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pump,  and  this  was  with- 
out remedy,  there  being  too  much 
water  in  the  well  to  get  to  it;  we 
also  had  but  six  leathers  remain- 
ing, so  that  the  fate  of  the  ship 
was  not  far  off.  Still  the  labour 
went  on  without  any  apparent 
despair,  every  officer  taking  his 
share  of  it;  and  the  people  were 
always  cheerful  and  obedient. 
During  the  night  the  weather 
increased;  but  about  seven  in 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  unusual  quantity 
of  water  appeared  all  at  once  in 
the  fore-hold,  which,  upon  my 
going  forward  to  be  convinced, 
I  found  but  too  true.  The  stow- 
age of  the  hold  ground  tier  was 
all  in  motion,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  there  was  not  a  whole  cask 
to  be  seen.  Wc  were  convinced 
the  ship  had  sprung  a  fresh  leak. 
Anothersailhadbeen  thrumming 
all  night,  and  I  was  giving  direc- 
tions to  place  it  over  the  bows, 
when  I  perceived  the  ship 
settling  by  the  head,  the  lower 
deck  bow  ports  being  even  with 
the  water.  At  this  period  the  car- 
pen  ter  acquainted  me  the  well  was 
staved  in,  destroyed  by  the  wreck 
of  the  hold,  and  the  chain-pumps 
displaced  and  totally  useless. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  to 
redouble  our  efforts  in  baling ; 
but  it  became  difficult  to  fill  the 
buckets,  from  the  quantity  of 
staves,  anchor  stocks,  planks, 
and  yard-arm  pieces  which  were 


the  motion  of  the  ship.  The 
people  till  this  period  had  la- 
boured as  if  determined  to  con- 
quer their  difficulties,  without  a 
murmur,  or  without  a  tear ;  but 
now,  seeing  their  efforts  useless, 
many  of  them  burst  into  tears, 
and  wept  like  children.  Everjr 
time  that  I  visited  the  hatchwaj 
I  observed  the  water  increased, 
and  at  noon  washed  even  die 
orlop  deck.  The  cazpenter  as- 
sured me  the  ship  could  not 
swim  long,  and  proposed  mak- 
ing rafts  to  float  the  ship's  com- 
pany, whom  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  encourage  any  longer 
with  a  prospect  of  their  safety. 
Some  appeared  perfectly  re- 
signed, went  to  their  hammocks^ 
and  desired  their  messmates  to 
lash  them  in ;  others  were  lash- 
ing themselves  to  gratings  and 
small  rafts;  but  the  most  pre- 
dominant idea  was  that  of  put- 
ting on  their  best  and  cleanest 
clothes. 

'  The  weather  about  noon  had 
been  something  moderate ;  and 
as  rafts  had  been  mentioned  by 
the  carpenter,  I  thought  it  right 
to  make  the  attempt,  though  I 
knew  our  booms  could  not  float 
half  the  ship's  company  in  fine 
weather ;  but  we  were  in  a  situa- 
tion to  catch  at  a  straw.  I  there- 
fore called  the  ship's  company 
together,  told  them  my  inten- 
tion, recommending  them  to  re- 
main regular  and  obedient  to 
their  officers.  Preparations  were 
immediately  made  for  this  pur- 
pose •,  the  booms  were  cleared ; 


now  washed  from  the  wings,  and  \  l\ve\io;i\s,ol>«\C\0cv'«^\»^>3K!i^ft, 
boating  from  side  to  side  w\lh\V\z.  oixx^t,  ^fvMiw^,  ».^  ^n^ 
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oared  yawl,  were  got  over  the 
side;  a  bag  of  bread  was  or- 
dered to  be  put  in  each,  and 
any  liquor  that  could  be  got  at, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
rafts.  I  had  intended  myself  to 
go  in  the  fiveoared  yawl,  and 
the  coxswain  was  desired  to  get 
anything  from  my  steward  that 
might  be  usefuL  Two  men,  cap- 
tains of  the  tops,  of  the  forecastle, 
or  quarter-masters,  were  placed 
in  «uJi  of  them,  to  prevent  any 
person  from  forcing  the  boats,  or 
getting  into  them  till  an  arrange- 
ment was  made.  While  these 
preparations  were  making,  the 
ship  was  gradually  sinking,  the 
orlop  decks  having  been  blown 
up  by  the  water  in  the  hold,  and 
the  cables  floated  to  the  gun- 
deck.  The  men  had  for  some 
time  quitted  their  employment 
of  baling,  and  the  ship  was  left 
to  her  fate.  In  the  afternoon 
the  weather  again  threatened, 
and  blew  strong  in  squalls ;  the 
sea  ran  high,  and  one  of  the 
boats  (the  yawl)  was  staved 
alongside  and  sank.  As  the 
evening  approached,  the  ship 
appeared  httle  more  than  sus- 
pended in  water.  There  was 
no  certainty  that  she  would  swim 
from  one  minute  to  another; 
and  the  love  of  life,  which  I 
believe  never  showed  itself  later 
on  the  approach  of  death,  began 
now  to  level  all  distinctions.  It 
was  impossible,  indeed,  for  any 
man  to  deceive  himself  with  a 
hope  erf*  being  saved  upon  a  raft 
in  such  a  sea ;  besides,  it  was  pro- 
'boLh)e  that  the  ship,  in  sinking, 
would  cMrry  everything  down 


i 


with  her  in  a  vortex,  to  a  cer- 
tain distance. 

'It  was  near  five  o'clock, 
when,  coming  from  my  cabin,  I 
observed  a  number  of  people 
looking  very  anxiously  over  the 
side ;  and  looking  myself,  I  saw 
that  several  men  had  forced  the 
pinnace,  and  that  more  were  at- 
tempting to  get  in.  I  had  im- 
mediate thoughts  of  securing 
this  boat  before  she  might  be 
sunk  by  numbers.  There  ap- 
peared not  more  than  a  moment 
for  consideration :  to  remain  and 
perish  with  the  ship's  company, 
to  whom  I  could  not  be  of  use 
any  longer,  or  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  the  only  way 
of  escape,  and  leave  the  people, 
with  whom  I  had  been  so  long 
satisfied  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions, that  I  thought  I  could  give 
my  life  to  preserve  them.  This, 
indeed,  was  a  painful  conflict, 
such  as  I  believe  no  man  can 
describe,  nor  any  have  a  just 
idea  of,  who  has  not  been  in  a 
similar  situation.  The  love  of 
life  prevailed.  Calling  to  Mr. 
Rainy,  the  master,  the  only 
ofhcer  upon  deck,  I  desired  him 
to  follow  me,  and  immediately 
descended  into  the  boat  at  the 
after  part  of  the  chains,  but  not 
without  great  difficulty  got  the 
boat  clear  of  the  ship,  twice  the 
number  that  the  boat  would 
carry  pushing  to  get  in,  and 
many  jumping  into  the  water. 
Mr.  Baylis,  a  young  gentleman 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  leaped 
from  the  chains  aftex  xVvt  bo^l 
had  got  off,  and  was  la^Ltxv  \xv* 
The  boat  falling  asten\,  \>tcwftfc 
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exposed  to  the  sea,  and  we  en- 
deavoured to  pull  her  bow  round 
to  keep  her  to  the  break  of  the 
sea,  and  to  pass  to  windward  of 
the  ship ;  but  in  the  attempt  she 
was  nearly  filled,  the  sea  ran  too 
high,  and  the  only  probability 
of  living  was  in  keeping  her 
before  the  wind.  It  was  then 
that  I  became  sensible  how 
little,  if  any,  better  our  con- 
dition was,  than  that  of  those 
who  remained  in  the  ship;  at 
the  best,  it  appeared  to  be  only 
a  prolongation  of  a  miserable 
existence.  We  were  altogether 
twelve  in  number,  in  a  leaky 
boat,  with  one  of  the  gunwales 
staved,  in  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  Western  Ocean,  without  a 
compass,  without  quadrant,  with- 
out sail,  without  greatcoat  or 
cloak,  ail  very  thinly  clothed, 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  with  a  great 
sea  running.  It  was  now  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  lost  sight  of 
the  ship.  Before  it  was  dark 
a  blanket  was  discovered  in  the 
boat.  This  was  immediately 
bent  to  one  of  the  stretchers, 
and  under  it  as  a  sail  we  scudded 
all  night,  in  expectation  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  every  wave,  it 
being  with  great  difficulty  that 
we  could  sometimes  clear  the 
boat  of  the  water,  before  the 
return  of  the  next  great  sea; 
all  of  us  half  drowned,  and  sit- 
ting, except  those  who  baled, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  and 
without  having  really  perished, 
no  people  ever  endured  more. 
In  the  morning  the  weatViex 
g'rew  moderate,  the  wind  having 


shifted  to  ihe  southward,  u«e 
discovered  by  the  sun.  Having 
survived  the  night,  we  began  to 
recollect  ourselves,  and  to  think 
of  our  future  preservation. 

'  Upon  examining  what  ve 
had  to  subsist  on,  I  found  a 
bag  of  bread,  a  small  ham,  i 
single  piece  of  pork,  two  qnH 
bottles  of  water,  and  a  iiei 
French  cordials.  The  win 
continued  to  be  southward  fb 
eight  or  nine  days,  and  piof 
dentially  never  blew  so  stion 
but  that  we  could  keep  the  mi 
of  the  boat  to  the  sea ;  but  i 
were  always  most  miserably  m 
and  cold.  We  kept  a  soit  < 
reckoning;  but  the  sun  and  sti 
being  sometimes  hidden  firomi 
for  twenty-four  hours,  we  2u 
no  very  correct  idea  of  oi 
navigation.  We  judged  at  th 
period  that  we  had  made  neai^ 
an  KN.E.  course  since  the  fir 
night's  run,  which  had  carric 
us  to  the  S.E.,  and  expected  ' 
see  the  island  of  Corva  In  thi 
however,  we  were  disappointe 
and  we  feared  that  the  souther 
wind  had  driven  us  far  to  d 
northward.  Our  prayers  wc 
now  for  a  northerl^irind.  O 
condition  began  to  be  tru 
miserable,  both  from  hung 
and  cold;  for  on  the  5th  1 
had  discovered  that  our  bres 
was  nearly  all  spoiled  by  ss 
water,  and  it  was  necessary  ' 
go  on  allowance.  One  bisa 
divided  into  twelve  morsels  I 
breakfast,  and  the  same  for  di 
ner ;  the  neck  of  a  bottle  broki 

^\asS)  ^Xi'^  >^>&t^^  ^^^tn 
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die  aUowance  of  twenty-four 
IS  for  each  man.  This  was 
e  without  any  sort  of  par- 
ty or  distinction;  but  we 
it  have  perished  ere  this, 
.  we  not  caught  six  quarts  of 
hwater;  and  this  we  could 
have  been  blessed  with,  had 
not  found  in  the  boat  a  pair 
beets,  which  by  Jccident  had 
n  put  there.  These  were 
cad  when  it  rained,  and  when 
foughly  wet  wrung  into  the 

with  which  we  baled  the 
It  With  this  short  allowance, 
idb  was  rather  tantalizing  than 
taining  in  our  comfordess  con- 
on,  we  began  to  grow  very 
Ue;  and  our  clothes  being 
Uinually  wet,  our  bodies  were 
many  places  chafed  with 
es. 

On  the  13th  day  it  fell  calm, 
1  soon  after  a  breeze  of  wind 
ung  up  from  the  S.S.W.,  and 
w  to  a  gale,  so  that  we  ran 
bfe  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  five 
six  miles  an  hour  under  our 
lokety  till  we  judged  we  were 
the  southward  of  Fayal,  and 
the  westward  sixty  leagues; 
t  the  wind  blowing  strong, 
:  could  not  attempt  to  steer 
•  it  Our  wishes  were  now 
'  the  wind  to  shift  to  the 
shrard.  This  was  the  fif- 
unth  day  we  had  been  in  the 
at,  and  we  had  only  one  day's 
Bad,  and  one  bottle  of  water 
naining  of  a  second  supply  of 
n.    Our  sufferings  were  now 

great   as    human   strength 
uld  bear,  but  we  were  con- 


bodily  strength ;  for  on  this  day 
Thomas  Matthews,  quarter-mas- 
ter, the  stoutest  man  in  the  boat, 
perished  from  hunger  and  cold ; 
on  the  day  before  he  complained 
of  want  of  strength  in  his  throat, 
as  he  expressed  it,  to  swallow  his 
morsel^  and  in  the  night  drank 
salt  water,  grew  delirious,  and 
died  without  a  groan.    As  it 
became  next  to  a  certainty  that 
we  should  all  perish  in  the  same 
manner  in  a  day  or  two,  it  was 
somewhat  comfortable    to   re- 
flect that  dying  of  hunger  was 
not  so  dreadful  as  our  imagina- 
tion had  represented.    Others 
had  complained  of  these  symp- 
toms   in    their    throats;    and 
some,  indeed  all   but  myself, 
had  drunk  salt  water.    As  yet 
despair  and  gloom  had  been 
successfully  prohibited ;  and  as 
the  evening  closed  in,  the  men 
had  begun  by  turns  to  sing  a 
song,  or  relate  a  story  instead 
of  supper ;  but  this  evening  I 
found   it   impossible   to    raise 
either.    As  the  night  came  on 
it  fell  calm,  and  about  midnight 
a  breeze  of  wind  sprang  up,  we 
guessed  from  the  westward  by 
the  swell ;  but  there  not  being 
a  star  to  be  seen,  we  were  afraid 
of  running  out  of  the  way,  and 
waited  impatiently  for  the  rising 
sun  to  be  our  compass. 
*  As  soon  as  the  dawn  appeared, 
we  found  the  wind  to  be  exactly 
as  we  had  wished,  at  W.S.W., 


and  immediately  spread  our  sail, 
running  before  the  sea  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  axv  \vo\xt,  0>ax 

iced  that  good  spirits  were  a  /  Jast  breakfast  had  been  ^etseA. 

ter  support  than  any  great  I  with  the  bread  and  "^aXex  x^- 
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(who  were  c:(tr.iv,igamly  elatvcll, 
that  tiny  mi;;!!!  not  feci  tlii; 
tflccls  of  disajiiiointment;  till  at 
IcDgthoneof  them  broke  into  a 
most  immoderate  swearing  fit  of 
joy,  which  I  could  not  restrain, 
and  declared  he  had  never  seen 
land  in  his  life,  if  what  he  now 
saw  was  not  land.  Wc  imme- 
diately shaped  our  course  for  it, 
though  on  my  part  with  very 
little  faith.  The  wind  freshened, 
and  the  boat  went  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
miles  an  hour,  and  in  two  hours' 
time  the  land  was  plainly  seen 
by  every  man  in  the  boat,  at  a 
great  distance,  so  that  we  did 
not  reach  it  till  ten  at  night  It 
was  at  least  twenty  leagues  from 
us  when  first  discovered,  and  I 
cannot  help  ,  remarking  with 
much  thankfulness,  the  provi- 
dential favour  shown  to  us  in 
this  instance. 

'  In  every  part  of  the  horizon, 
except  where  the  land  was  dis- 
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kindness  and  humanity  both  to 
myself  and  my  people;  for  I 
believe  it  was  the  whole  of  his 
employment  for  several  da]rs  to 
contrive  the  best  means  of  re- 
storing us  to  health  and  strength. 
It  is  true,  I  believe,  there  never 
weiemorepitiableobjects.  Some 
of  the  stoutest  men  belonging 
to  the  Centaur  were  obliged  to 


be  supported  through  the  street 
of  Fayal.  Mr.  Rainy,  the  master, 
and  myself  were,  I  think,  in 
better  health  than  the  rest ;  but 
I  could  not  walk  without  being 
supported;  and  for  several  days, 
with  the  best  and  most  comfort- 
able provisions  of  diet  and  lodg- 
ing, we  grew  rather  worse  than 
better.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  MUTINY  OF   THE  BOUNTY,  AND  VOYAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  BLIGH 
AND  SEVENTEEN  OF  HIS  CREW  IN  AN  OPEN   BOAT. 


On  December  23d,  1787,  the 
Bomiiy^  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh,  sailed  from  Spit- 
head;  on  the  26th  it  blew 
a  severe  storm  from  the  east- 
ward, which  continued  until  the 
29th,  during  which  the  ship 
offered  severely.  One  sea 
carried  away  the  spare  yards 
and  spars  out  of  the  starboard 
main-chains,  while  another  heavy 
sea  broke  into  the  ship,  and 
staved  all  the  boats;  and  besides 
other  damage,  a  large  quantity 
of  bread  was  rendered  totally 
useless^  the  sea  having  stove  in 
the  stem,  and  filled  the  cabin 
with  water.  This  made  it  de- 
sirable for  them  to  touch  at 
Teneriffe^  where  they  arrived  in 
January  of  the  year  1788 ;  and 
having  refitted,  sailed  again  on 
the  loth  of  the  same  month. 
On  March  23d  they  made  the 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
encountered  heavy  weather  off 
Cape  Horn,  After  nine  days  of 
iaccssaat  gales,    accompanied  j 


with  hail  and  sleet,  the  ship 
suftered  so  much,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  pumping ;  and 
the  decks  were  so  leaky,  that 
the  great  cabin  was  appropriated 
for  those  who  had  wet  berths 
to  hang  their  hammocks  in. 
But  finding  that  they  were  losing 
ground,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  obtaining  a  passage  to  the 
Society  Islands  by  this  route, 
it  was  determined,  after  thirty 
days'  struggling  in  this  tempestu- 
ous ocean,  to  bear  away  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  helm 
was  accordingly  put  a-weather, 
to  the  great  joy  of  every  person 
on  board.  On  May  23d  they 
arrived  at  the  Cape,  where  they 
remained  for  thirty-eight  days 
to  replenish  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  water.  From  thence 
they  sailed  on  July  ist,  and 
anchored  in  Adventure  Bay, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  on  the 
2oth  of  August  Here  xJcve.^  re- 
mained taking  in  vfood  ^tv^ 
water  till  the  corMtvene^TaeoX. 


Hilli  iho  iifltLves,  and  h.ivinf; 
s^-Turcil  a  coasidi-raiilc  number 
uf  plants,  they  set  sail  on  the 
4th  of  April  17S9;  and  after 
touching  at  various  other  islands, 
found  themselves  on  the  37th 
between  those  of  Tofoa  and 
Kotoa  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, about  four  o'clock,  Mr. 
Stewart  called  upon  Fletcher 
Christian,  who  had  just  fallen 
asleep,  to  relieve  the  deck ;  but 
observing  him  to  be  much  out 
of  order,  he  strenuously  advised 
him  to  abandon  his  previously 
expressed  intention  of  leaving 
the  ship  on  a  small  raft  which 
he  bad  constructed.  But  Chris- 
tian, as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
charge  of  the  deck,  observing 
Mr.  Hayward,  the  mate  of  his 
watch,  lie  down  on  the  arm-chest 
to  take  a.  nap,  and  finding  that 
Mr.  Hallet,  the  other  midship- 
man, did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance, formed  the  resolution  of 
seizing  the  shin.     He  im 
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the  officers  who  were  not  of 
their  party  by  placing  sentinels 
at  their  doors.  There  were 
fliree  men  at  my  cabin  door, 
besides  thefourwithin ;  Christian 
had  only  a  cutlass  in  his  hand, 
the  others  had  muskets  and 
bayonets.  I  was  hauled  out  of 
bed  and  forced  on  deck  in  my 
diirt,  suffering  great  pain  from 
Ae  tightness  with  which  they 
bad  tied  my  hands.  I  demanded 
the  reason  of  such  violence, 
bnt  received  no  other  answer 
dian  abuse  for  not  holding  my 
tongue.  The  master,  the  gun- 
ner, the  surgeon,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,master's  mate,  and  Nelson, 
were  kept  confined  below,  and 
the  fore-hatchway  was  guarded 
by  sentinels*  The  boatswain 
and  carpenter,  andalsothe  clerk, 
Ifr.  Samuel,  were  allowed  to 
come  upon  deck,  where  they 
law  me  standing  abaft  the 
mizen-mast,  with  my  hands  tied 
behind  my  back,  under  a  guard, 
vith  Chnstian  at  their  head. 
The  boatswain  was  ordered  to 
hoist  the  launch  out,  with  a 
threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  in- 
stantly, to  take  care  of  himsdf. 
When  the  boat  was  out,  Mr. 
Hayward  and  Mr.  Hallet,  two 
of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr. 
Samuel,  were  ordered  into  it. 
I  demanded  what  their  intention 
was  in  giving  this  order,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  near  me  not  to  persist 
m  such  acts  of  violence ;  but  it 
was  to  no  effect  ''  Hold  your 
tongu^  sir,  €t  you  are  dead  this 
mstsmt,  "was  constantiyrepeated 
to  me.      The  master  by  this 


time  had  sent  to  request  that 
he  might  come  on  deck,  which 
was  permitted  j  but  he  was  soon 
ordered  back  again  to  his  cabin. 
I  continued  my  endeavours  to 
turn  the  tide  of  affairs,  when 
Christian  changed  the  cutlass 
which  he  had  in  his  hand  for 
a  bayonet  that  was  brought  to 
him,  and,  holding  me  with  a 
strong  gripe  by  the  cord  that 
tied  my  hands,  he  with  many 
oaths  threatened  to  kill  me 
immediately,  if  I  would  not 
be  quiet;  the  villains  round 
me  had  their  pieces  cocked 
and  bayonets  fixed.  Particular 
people  were  called  on  to  go  into 
the  boat,  and  were  hurried  over 
the  side,  whence  I  concluded 
that  with  these  people  I  was  to 
be  set  adrift  I  therefore  made 
another  effort  to  bring  about  a 
change,  but  with  no  other  effect 
than  to  be  threatened  with 
having  my  brains  blown  out. 

'  The  boatswain  and  seamen 
who  were  to  go  in  the  boat 
were  allowed  to  collect  twine, 
canvas,  lines,  sails,  cordage, 
an  eight-and-twenty  gallon  cask 
of  water;  and  Mr.  Samuel  got 
150  pounds  of  bread,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine, 
also  a  quadrant  and  compass; 
but  he  was  forbidden,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  touch  either  map, 
ephemeris,  book  of  astronomi- 
cal observations,  sextant,  time- 
keeper, or  any  of  my  surveys 
or  drawings.  The  mutineers 
having  forced  those  ot  the  sea- 
men whom  they  meant  \o  ^eX 

rid  of  into  the  boat,  ChTONAaxi. 

directed  a  dram  to  be  ^eiv^^ 


kL:|)t  apart  from  every  one  alwft 
tlic  mi/en  mast,  Cliriiiian.ariiicd 
witli  a  bayonet,  holding  tne  by 
the  bandage  that  secured  my 
hands.  The  guaid  round  me 
had  their  pieces  cocked;  but 
on  my  daring  the  ungrateful 
wretches  to  fire,  they  uncocked 
them.  Isaac  Martin,  one  of 
the  guard  over  me,  I  saw  had  an 
inclination  to  assist  me,  and  as 
he  fed  me  with  shaddock  (my 
lips  being  quite  parched),  we 
explained  our  wishes  to  each 
other  by  our  looks ;  but  this 
being  observed,  Martin  was  re- 
moved from  me.  He  then 
attempted  to  leave  the  ship,  for 
which  purpose  he  got  into  the 
boat;  but  with  many  threats, 
they  obliged  him  to  return. 
The  armourer,  Joseph  Coleman, 
and  two  of  the  carpenters, 
M 'In tosh    and    Norman,   were 
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helpless  situation  of  the  boat, 
being  very  deep,  and  so  little 
room  for  those  who  were  in  her. 
As  for  Christian^  he  seemed  as 
if  meditating  destruction  on  him- 
idf  and  every  one  else.  I 
asked  for  arms ;  but  they  laughed 
It  me,  and  said  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  among 
whom  I  was  going,  and  there- 
fore did  not  want  them;  four 
Gittasses,  however,  were  thrown 
into  the  boat  after  we  were 
veered  astern.  The  officers  and 
men  being  in  the  boat,  they 
only  waited  for  me,  of  which 
the  master-at-arms  informed 
ChristiaOy  who  then  said, 
"Come,  Captain  Bligh,  your 
oflkers  and  men  are  now  in  the 
boat,  and  you  must  go  with 
them ;  if  you  attempt  to  make 
the  least  resistance,  you  will  in- 
itantly  be  put  to  death;"  and 
without  further  ceremony,  with 
a  tribe  of  armed  ruffians  about 
me,  I  was  forced  over  the  side, 
where  they  untied  my  hands. 
Being  in  the  boat,  we  were 
veered  astern  by  a  rope. 
A  few  pieces  of  pork  were 
thrown  to  us,  and  some  clothes, 
also  the  cutlasses  I  have  already 
mentioned;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  armourer  and  carpenters 
called  out  to  me  to  remember 
that  they  had  no  hand  in  the 
transaction.  After  having  un- 
dergone a  great  deal  of  ridicule, 
and  been  kept  some  time  to 
make  sport  for  these  unfeeling 
wretches,  we  were  at  length  cast 
adrift  in  the  open  ocean;  in 
aH  twenty'£ye  hands,  and  the 
most  able  mcD  of  the  ship's 


company.  Having  little  or  no 
wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fast  to- 
wards Tofoa,  which  bore  N.E. 
about  ten  leagues  from  us. 
While  the  ship  was  in  sight, 
she  steered  to  the  W.N.W.,  but 
I  considered  this  only  as  a  feint; 
for  when  we  were  sent  away, 
"  Huzza  for  Otaheite  "  was  fre- 
quently heard  among  the  muti- 
neers. 

'Christian,  the  chief  of  the 
mutineers,  was  of  a  respectable 
family  in  the  north  of  England. 
This  was  the  third  voyage  he 
had  made  with  me*;  and  as  I 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  my 
ship's  company  at  three  watches, 
I  had  given  him  an  order  to 
take  charge  of  the  third,  his 
abilities  being  thoroughly  equal 
to  the  task ;  and  by  this  means 
the  master  and  gunner  were  not 
at  watch  and  watch.  Heywood 
was  also  of  a  respectable  family 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  a 
young  man  of  abilities,  as  well 
as  Christian.  These  two  had 
been  objects  of  my  particular 
regard  and  attention,  and  I  had 
taken  great  pains  to  instruct 
them,  having  entertained  hopes 
that,  as  professional  men,  they 
would  have  become  a  credit  to 
their  country.  Young  was  well 
recommended,  and  had  the  look 
of  an  able,  stout  seaman ;  he, 
however,  fell  short  of  what  his 
appearance  promised.  Stewart 
was  a  young  man  of  creditable 
parents,  in  the  Orkneys ;  at 
which  place,  on  the  return  of 
the  J^esoiution  from  \\vc  ^om'Ocv 
Seas  in  1780,  -we  Teccvv^^  ^^ 
many   civilities,    that  on  xJtv^X. 
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account  only  I  should  gladly 

have  taken  him  with  me;  but 
independent  of  this  recom- 
mendation, he  was  a  seaman, 
and  had  always  borne  a  good 
character.  Notwithstanding  the 
roughness  with  which  I  was 
treated,  the  remembrance  of 
past  kindnesses  produced  some 
signs  of  remorse  in  Christian. 
When  they  were  forcing  me  out 
of  the  ship,  I  asked  him  if  this 
treatment  was  a  proper  return 
for  the  many  instances  he  had 
received  of  my  friendship  ?  He 
appeared  disturbed  at  my  ques- 
tion, and  answered  with  much 
emotion,  "That, — Captain  Bligh, 
— that  is  the  thing; — I  am  in 
hell— I  am  in  hell." 

'As  soon  as  I  had  time  to 
reflect,  I  felt  an  inward  satis- 
faction which  prevented  any  de- 
pression of  niy  spirits;  conscious 
of  my  integrity,  and  anxious  soli- 
citude for  the  good  of  the  service 
in  which  I  had  been  engaged, 
I  found  my  mind  wonderfully 
supported,  and  I  began  to  con- 
ceive hopes,  notwithstanding  so 
heavy  a  calamity,  that  I  should 
one  day  be  able  to  account  to 
my  king  and  my  country  for  the 
misfortune.  A  few  hours  before, 
my  situation  had  been  peculiarly 
flattering.  I  had  a  ship  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  and  well 
stored  with  every  necessary  both 
for  service  and  health.  By 
early  attention  to  those  par- 
ticulars, I  had,  as  much  as  lay 
in  my  power,  provided  against 

any  accidtni  in  case  1  co\iVd  no\. 

get  through  Endeavour  Straits, 


befall  me  in  them  ;  add  to  this, 
the  plants  had  been  successfully 
preserved  in  the  most  flourishing 
state ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  voyage  was  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, and  the  remainiog  part^ 
to  all  appearance,  in  a  very  pro- 
mising way;  every  person  on 
board  being  in  perfect  health, 
to  establish  which  was  ever 
amongst  the  principal  objects 
of  my  attention. 

*It  will  very  naturally  be 
asked,  What  could  be  the  reason 
for  such  a  revolt?  In  answer 
to  which,  I  can  only  conjecture 
that  the  mutineers  had  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  a 
more  happy  life  among  the 
Otaheiteans  than  they  could 
possibly  enjoy  in  England;  and 
this,  joined  to  some  female  con- 
nections, most  probably  occa- 
sioned the  whole  transaction. 
The  women  at  Otaheite  are 
handsome,  mild,  and  cheeifid 
in  their  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, possessed  of  great  sensi- 
bility, and  have  sufficient  deli- 
cacy to  make  them  admired 
and  beloved.  The  chiefs  were 
so  much  attached  to  our  people^ 
that  they  rather  encouraged 
their  stay  among  them  than 
otherwise,  and  even  made  them 
promises  of  large  possessionsL 
Under  these,  and  many  other 
attendant  circumstances  equally 
desirable,  it  is  now  perhaps  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
though  scarcely  possible  to  have 
been  foreseen,  that  a  set  of 
^^OT^^  TCkC^^t.  oC  them  void  of 


as  well  as  against  what  img\vt\esv^oa3\^  \i\«xi,  m  ^ftfifiMsn  %» 
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such  powerful  inducements,  they 
imagined-  it  in  their  power  to 
fix  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  on  one  of  the  finest 
islands  in  the  world,  where  they 
need  not  labour,  and  where  the 
allurements  of  dissipation  are 
beyond  anything  that  can  be 
conceived.  The  utmost,  how- 
ever, that  any  commander  could 
have  supposed  to  have  happened 
is  that  some  of  the  people  would 
have  been  tempted  to  desert 
Bat  if  it  should  be  asserted  that 
a  commander  is  to  guard  against 
an  act  of  mutiny  and  piracy  in 
his  own  ship,  more  than  by  the 
common  rules  of  the  service,  it 
B  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
must  sleep  locked  up,  and  when 
awake,  be  girded  with  pistols. 
Desertions  have  happened,  more 
or  less,  from  most  of  the  ships 
that  have  been  at  the  Society 
Islands ;  but  it  has  always  been 
in  the  commander's  power  to 
make  the  chiefs  return  their 
people.  The  knowledge,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  unsafe  to  desert, 
perhaps,  first  led  mine  to  con- 
sider with  what  ease  so  small  a 
ship  might  be  surprised,  and 
that  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity would  never  offer  to  them 
agam.  The  secrecy  of  this 
mutiny  is  beyond  all  conception. 
Thirteen  of  the  party  who  were 
with  me,  had  always  lived  for- 
vard  among  the  seamen ;  yet 
neither  they,  nor  the  messmates 
of  Christian,  Stewart,  Heywood, 
and  Young,  had  ever  observed 
any  circumstance  that  made  them 
i»  the  least  suspect  what  was 
going  ca.      To  such  a  close- 


planned  act  of  villany,  my  mind 
being  entirely  free  from  any 
suspicion,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  I  fell  a  sacrifice.  Perhaps, 
if  there  had  been  marines  on 
board,  a  sentinel  at  my  cabin 
door  might  have  prevented  it ; 
for  I  slept  with  the  door  always 
open,  that  the  officer  of  the 
watch  might  have  access  to  me 
on  all  occasions,  the  possibility 
of  such  a  conspiracy  being  ever 
the  furthest  from  my  tlioughts. 
Had  their  mutiny  been  occa- 
sioned by  any  grievances,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  I  must  have 
discovered  sj-mptoms  of  their 
discontent,  which  would  have 
put  me  on  my  guard ;  but  the 
case  was  far  otherwise.  Christian, 
in  particular,  I  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with:  that  very 
day  he  was  engaged  to  have 
dined  with  me;  and  the  pre- 
ceding night  he  excused  himself 
from  supping  with  me  on  pre- 
tence of  being  unwell ;  for  which 

1  felt  concerned,  having  no  suspi- 
cions of  his  integrity  and  honour. 

*My  first  determination  was 
to  seek  a  supply  of  bread-fruit 
and  water  at  Tofoa,  and  after- 
wards to  sail  for  Tongataboo, 
and  there  risk  a  solicitation  to 
Poulaho,  the  king,  to  equip  our 
boat,  and  grant  us  a  supply  of 
water  and  provisions,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  reach  the  East 
Indies.  The  quantity  of  pro- 
visions I  found  in  the  boat  was 
150  lbs.  of  bread,  sixteen  pieces 
of  pork,  each  piece  weighing 

2  Jbs.,  six   quarts  ot  ivrrev,  svx. 
bottles  of  wine,   wWih.  VxeivVj- 
eight  gallons  of  waler,  tinA  tovNX 
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empty  barrecoes.  Fortunately 
it  was  calm  all  the  afternoon, 
till  about  four  o'clock,  when  we 
were  so  far  to  windward,  that, 
>\ith  a  moderate  easterly  breeze 
which  sprung  up,  we  were  able 
to  sail.  It  was  nevertheless 
dark  when  we  got  to  Tofoa, 
where  I  expected  to  land ;  but 
the  shore  proved  to  be  so  steep 
and  rocky,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  it,  and 
keep  the  boat  under  the  lee  of 
the  island  with  two  oars;  for 
there  was  no  anchorage.  Hav- 
ing fixed  on  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  night,  I  served 
to  every  person  half  a  pint  of 
grog,  and  each  took  to  his  rest 
as  well  as  our  unhappy  situa- 
tion would  allow. 

*  Wednesday,  April  29th. — In 
the  morning,  at  dawn  of  day,  we 
rowed  along  shore  in  search  of 
a  landing  place,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  we  discovered  a  cove  with 
a  stony  beach,  at  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  island,  where  I  dropped 
the  grapnel  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  rocks.  A  great  surf  ran 
on  the  shore ;  but  as  I  was  un- 
willing to  diminish  our  stock  of 
provisions,  I  landed  Mr.  Samuel 
and  some  others,  who  climbed 
the  cliffs,  and  got  into  the  country 
to  search  for  supplies.  The 
rest  of  us  remained  at  the  cove, 
not  discovering  any  other  way 
into  the  country  than  that  by 
which  Mr.  Samuel  had  pro- 
ceeded. It  was  a  great  consola- 
tion to  me  to  find  that  the  spirits 
of  my  people  did  not  sink,  not- 
int/jstaiiding  our  miserable  atvOi 


wards  noon,  Mr.  Samuel  le- 
tumed,  with  a  few  quarts  of 
water  which  he  had  found  in 
holes ;  but  he  had  met  with  no 
spring,  nor  any  prospect  of  a 
sufficient  supply  in  that  particu- 
lar, and  had  seen  only  the 
signs  of  inhabitants.  As  it  was 
uncertain  what  might  be  oar 
future  necessities,  I  only  issued 
a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  wine  to  each  person  for  din* 
ner.  The  weather  was  fair,  but 
the  wind  blew  so  strong  from 
the  E.S.E.  that  we  could  not 
venture  to  sea.  Our  detention 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  something 
towards  our  support ;  for  I  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  keep 
our  first  stock  entire.  We  there- 
fore weighed,  and  rode  along 
shore  to  see  if  anything  could 
be  got,  and  at  last  discovered 
some  cocoa-nut  trees ;  but  they 
were  on  the  top  of  high  preci- 
pices, and  the  surf  made  it 
dangerous  landing;  both  one 
and  the  other  we,  however,  got 
the  better  of.  Some  of  the 
people,  with  much  difficulty, 
climbed  the  cliffs,  and  got  about 
twenty  cocoa-nuts,  and  others 
slung  them  to  ropes,  by  which 
we  hauled  them  through  the 
surf  into  the  boat  This  was 
all  that  could  be  done  here; 
and  as  I  found  no  place  so  safe 
as  the  one  we  had  left  to  spend 
the  night  at,  I  returned  to  the 
cove,  and  having  served  a 
cocoa-nut  to  eacli  person,  we 
vfent  to  rest  again  in  the  boat. 


aixflost  hopeless  situation,    To-V^i^x.  ^^  ^\.VKnxv«A  \ft  v^^  \a 
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sea ;  but  the  wind  and  weather 
proved  so  bad,  that  I  was  glad 
to  return  to  our  former  station ; 
where,  after  issuing  a  morsel  of 
bread  and  a  spoonful  of  rum  to 
each  person,  we  landed  \  and  I 
went  off  with  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Samuel,  and  some  others  into 
the  country,  having  hauled  our- 
sdves  up  the  precipice  by  long 
vines,  which  were  fixed  there 
by  the  natives  for  that  purpose, 
this  being  the  only  way  into  the 
country.  We  found  a  few  de- 
serted huts,  and  a  small  plan- 
tain walk,  but  litde  taken  care 
of;  from  which  we  could  only 
collect  three  small  bunches  of 
plantains.  After  passing  this 
place,  we  came  to  a  deep  gully 
that  led  towards  a  mountain 
near  a  volcano ;  and  as  I  con- 
ceived that  in  the  rainy  season 
very  great  torrents  of  water  must 
pass  through  it,  we  hoped  to 
find  sufficient  for  our  use  re- 
maining in  some  holes  of  the 
rocks ;  but  after  all  our  search, 
the  whole  that  we  collected 
was  only  nine  gallons.  We 
advanced  within  two  miles  of 
the  foot  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  island,  on  which  is 
the  volcano  that  is  almost  con- 
stantly burning.  The  country 
near  it  is  covered  with  lava, 
and  has  a  most  dreary  appear- 
ance. As  we  had  not  been 
fivtunate  in  our  discoveries, 
and  saw  nothing  to  alleviate  our 
distresses,  except  the  plantains 
and  water  above  mentioned, 
we  returned  to  the  hoat  ex- 
ceedio^y  iktigued  and  faint 
When  I  came  to  the  precipice 


whence  we  were  to  descend 
into  the  cove,  I  was  seized  with 
such  a  dizziness  in  my  head 
that  I  thought  it  scarce  possible 
to  effect  it:  however,  by  the 
assistance  of  Nelson  and  others, 
they  at  last  got  me  down,  in  a 
weak  condition.  Every  person 
being  returned  by  noon,  I  gave 
about  an  ounce  of  pork  and 
two  plantains  to  each,  with  half 
a  glass  of  wine.  The  people 
who  remained  by  the  boat  I 
had  directed  to  look  for  fish,  or 
what  they  could  pick  up  about 
the  rocks ;  but  nothing  eatable 
could  be  found ;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  we  considered  our- 
selves on  as  miserable  a  spot  of 
land  as  could  well  be  imagined, 
I  could  not  say  positively,  from 
the  former  knowledge  I  had  of 
this  island,  whether  it  was  in- 
habited or  not,  but  I  knew  it 
was  considered  inferior  to  the 
other  islands;  and  I  was  not 
certain  but  that  the  Indians 
only  resorted  to  it  at  particular 
times.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  this  point;  for  in 
case  there  had  been  only  a  few 
people  here,  and  those  could 
have  furnished  us  with  but  very 
moderate  supplies,  the  remain- 
ing in  this  spot  to  have^made 
preparations  for  our  voyage, 
would  have  been  preferable  to 
the  risk  of  going  amongst  multi- 
tudes, where  perhaps  we  might 
lose  everything.  A  party,  there- 
fore, sufficiently  strong,  I  de- 
termined, should  go  another 
route,  as  soon  as  Ave  satiXitr 
came  lower ;  and  tYvev  d[vfc«- 
fuJly  undertook  it     Abo>3X  V«^ 


stony  liLiu.li  «',!■;  about  loo 
y.uiis,  and  from  ilic  country  in- 
Ici  the  cove  there  was  no  other 
way  than  that  which  I  have 
already  described.  The  situa- 
tion seciired  us  from  the  danger 
of  being  surprised,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  on  shore  for 
the  night  with  a  part  of  my 
people,  that  the  others  might 
have  'more  room  to  rest  in  the 
boat,  with  the  master,  whom  I 
directed  to  he  at  a  grapnel,  and 
be  watchful,  in  case  we  should 
be  attacked.  I  ordered  one 
plantain  for  each  person  to  be 
boiled ;  and  having  supped  on 
this  scanty  allowance,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  grog,  and 
fixed  the  watches  for  the  night, 
those  whose  turn  it  was  laid 
down  to  sleep  in  the  cave,  be- 
fore which  we  kept  up  a  good 
fire ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we 
were  much  troubled  with  flies 
and  mosquitoes. 

'Friday,  May  ist: — At  -i-.™-' 
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were  made  about  the  ship,  and 
they  seemed  readily  satisfied 
with  our  account ;  but  there  did 
not  appear  the  least  symptom 
of  joy  or  sorrow  in  their  faces, 
although  I  fancied  I  discovered 
some  marks  of  surprise.  Some 
of  the  natives  were  coming  and 
going  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
we  got  enough  of  bread-fruit, 
plantains^  and  cocoa-nuts  for 
another  day ;  but  of  water  they 
only  brought  us  about  live  pints. 
A  canoe  also  came  in  with  four 
men,  and  brought  a  few  cocoa- 
nuts  and  bread-fruit,  which  I 
bought  as  I  had  done  the  rest. 
Nails  were  much  inquired  after, 
but  I  would  not  suffer  any  to  be 
shown,  as  they  were  wanted  for 
the  use  of  the  boat.  Towards 
erening,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  our  stock  of  provisions 
somewhat  increased;  but  the 
natives  did  not  appear  to  have 
much  to  spare.  What  they 
brought  was  in  such  small  quan- 
tities, that  I  had  no  reason  to 
hope  we  should  be  able  to  pro- 
cure from  them  sufficient  to 
stock  us  for  our  voyage.  At 
sunset  all  the  natives  left  us  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  cove. 
1  thought  this  a  good  sign,  and 
made  no  doubt  that  they  would 
come  again  the  next  day  with  a 
better  supply  of  food  and  water, 
with  which  I  hoped  to  sail  with- 
out further  delay ;  for  if,  in  at- 
tempting to  get  to  Tongataboo, 
we  should  be  driven  to  leeward 
of  the  islands,  there  would  be  a 
laxger  quantity  oi  provisions  to 
support  us  against  such  a  inis- 
/brtune.     At  night  I  served  a 


quarter  of  a  bread-fruit  and  a 
cocoa-nut  to  each  person  for 
supper ;  and  a  good  fire  being 
made,  all  but  the  watch  went 
to  sleep. 

'Saturday,  2d. — At  daybreak 
the  next  morning,  I  was  pleased 
to  find  every  one's  spirits  a 
little  revived,  and  that  they  no 
longer  regarded  me  with  those 
anxious  looks  which  had  con- 
stantly been  directed  towards 
me  since  we  lost  sight  of  the 
ship :  every  countenance  ap- 
peared to  have  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  and  they  all  seemed 
determined  to  do  their  best. 
As  there  was  no  certainty  of 
our  being  supplied  with  water 
by  the  natives,  I  sent  a  party 
among  the  gullies  in  the  moun- 
tains with  empty  shells,  to  sec 
what  could  be  found.  In  their 
absence  the  natives  came  about 
us,  as  I  expected,  and  in  greater 
numbers ;  two  canoes  also  came 
in  from  round  the  north  side 
of  the  island.  In  one  of  them 
was  an  elderly  chief  called 
Macca-ackavow.  Soon  after, 
some  of  our  foraging  party  re- 
turned, and  with  them  came  a 
good-looking  chief  called  Egi- 
jeefow,  or  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly Eefow,  Egij,  or  Eghee, 
signifying  a  chief.  To  each  of 
these  men  I  made  a  present  of 
an  old  shirt  and  a  knife,  and  I 
soon  found  they  had  either  seen 
me,  or  had  heard  of  my  being 
at  Annamooka.  They  knew  I 
had  been  with  Captain  Cook, 
whom  they  inquired  aix«>  ^xA 
also  Captain  Clei^t.  TYv^^  v«^x^ 
very  inquisitive  to  kuo>N  *va^\vaX 


me  [hither,  if  I  would  wait  til! 
tiie  weather  modcralcci.  The 
readiness  and  affability  of  this 
man  gave  roc  much  satisfaction. 
This,  however,  was  but  of  short 
duration  ;  for  the  natives  began 
to  increase  in  number,  and  I 
observed  some  symptoms  of  a 
design  against  us.  Soon  after 
they  attempted  to  haul  the  boat 
on  shore,  on  which  I  brandished 
iny  cutlass  in  a  threatening 
manner,  and  spoke  to  Eefow  to 
desire  them  to  desist;  which 
they  did,  and  everything  be- 
ome  quiet  again.  My  people 
who  had  been  in  the  mountains, 
now  returned  with  about  three 
gallons  of  water.  I  kept  buy- 
ing up  the  little  bread-fruit  that 
was  brought  to  us,  and  likewise 
some  spears  to  arm  my  men 
with,  having  only  four  cutlasses, 
two  of  which  were  in  the  boat 
As  we  had  nn  •«««•  -' : 
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ending  it  down  to  the  boat,  it 
ras  nearly  snatched  away,  but 
ior  the  timely  assistance  of  the 
gunner.  The  sun  was  near 
letting  when  I  gave  the  word, 
m  which  every  person  who  was 
3Q  shore  with  me  boldly  took 
op  his  proportion  of  things  and 
carried  them  to  the  boat.  The 
duefs  asked  me  if  I  would  not 
stay  with  them  all  night.  I  said, 
"No,  I  never  sleep  out  of  my 
boat;  but  in  the  morning  we 
iriil  again  trade  with  you,  and 
I  shall  remain  till  the  weather 
is  moderate,  that  we  may  go,  as 
we  have  agreed,  to  see  Poulaho 
tt  Tongataboo."  Macca-acka- 
vow  then  got  up,  and  said, 
"You  will  not  sleep  on  shore? 
dien  Mattie'*  (which  directly 
agnifies.  We  will  kill  you),  and 
he  left  me.  The  onset  was 
now  preparing :  every  one,  as  I 
have  described  before,  kept 
knocking  stones  together,  and 
Eefow  quitted  me.  All  but  two 
or  three  things  were  in  the  boat, 
iriien  I  took  Nageete  by  the 
hand,  and  we  walked  down  the 
beachy  every  one  in  a  silent 
krod  of  horror.  While  I  was 
seeing  the  people  embark,  Na- 
geete wanted  me  to  stay  to  speak 
to  Eefow  ;  but  I  found  he  was 
encouraging  them  to  the  attack, 
ind  it  was  my  determination,  if 
they  had  then  begun,  to  have 
killed  him  for  his  treacherous 
behaviour.  I  ordered  the  car- 
penter not  to  quit  me  till  the 
odier  people  were  in  the  boat. 
Nageete,  finding  1  would  not 
stMjr,  loosed  himself  from  my 
hokl  MDd  went  off,  and  we  all 


got  in  the  boat,  except  one  man, 
who,  while  I  was  getting  on 
board,  quitted  it,  and  ran  up 
the  beach  to  cast  the  sternfast 
off,  notwithstanding  the  master 
and  others  called  to  him  to  re- 
turn, while  they  were  hauling 
me  out  of  the  water.  I  was  no 
sooner  in  the  boat  than  the 
attack  began  by  about  two  hun- 
dred men ;  the  poor  unfortunate 
man  who  had  run  up  the  beach 
was  knocked  down,  and  the 
stones  flew  like  a  shower  of 
shot.  Many  Indians  got  hold 
of  the  stem  rope,  and  were  near 
hauling  the  boat  on  shore, 
which  they  would  certainly  have 
effected,  if  I  had  not  had  a 
knife  in  my  pocket,  with  which 
I  cut  the  rope.  We  then  hauled 
off  to  the  grapnel,  every  one 
being  more  or  less  hurt  At 
this  time  I  saw  five  of  the 
natives-  about  the  poor  man 
they  had  killed,  and  two  of 
them  were  beating  him  about 
the  head  with  stones  in  their 
hands.  We  had  no  time  to 
reflect ;  for,  to  my  surprise,  they 
filled  their  canoes  with  stones, 
and  twelve  men  came  off  after 
us  to  renew  the  attack,  whicli 
they  did  so  eflfectually  as  nearly 
to  disable  us  all.  Our  grapnel 
was  foul ;  but  Providence  here 
assisted  us ;  the  fluke  broke,  and 
we  got  to  our  oars,  and  pulled 
to  sea.  They,  however,  could 
paddle  round  us,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  sustain  the  at- 
tack without  being  able  to  re- 
turn it,  except  ml\\  swdi  ^x.oxv^'^ 
as  lodged  in  tVvc  boaX,  ^i^di  \xv 
this  I  found  vie  ^ete  nctj  m- 


}..lk' 


uy\. 


jioor  man  killed  by  ihe  natives 
was  John  Norton  ;  this  was  his 
second  voyage  with  me  as  a 
quarter-master,  and  his  worthy 
character  made  me  lament  his 
loss  very  much.  He  has  left 
anagedparent,  lam  told,  whom 
he  supported. 

'  I  once  before  sustained  an 
attack  of  a  similar  nature,  with 
a  smaller  number  of  Europeans, 
against  a  multitude  of  Indians  : 
it  was  after  the  death  of  Captain 
Cook  on  the  Morai  at  Owyhee, 
where  I  was  left  by  Lieutenant 
King.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  experience,  I  had  not  an 
idea  that  the  power  of  a  man's 
arm  could  throw  stones,  from 
two  to  eight  pounds'  weight, 
with  such  force  and  exactness 
as  these  people  did.     Here  un- 
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provisions,  and  recommending 
to  them  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  not  to  depart  from 
their  promise,  we  bore  away 
across  a  sea  where  the  naviga- 
tion is  but  little  known,  in  a 
small  boat,  twentyrthree  feet 
long  from. stem  to  stem,  deeply 
laden..with  eighteen  men.  I 
was  happy,  however,  to  see  that 
cver}'one  seemed  better  satisfied 
with  our  situation  than  myself. 
Our  stock  of  provisions  consisted 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  bread, .  ti^'enty-eight 
gallmis  of  water,  t\^'enty  pounds 
of  pork,  three  bottles  of  wine, 
and  five  quarts  of  rum.  The 
di£ference  betiK^een  this  and  the 
quantity  we  had  on  leaving  the 
diip  was  principally  owing  to 
our  loss  in  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  the  attack.  A  few 
cocoa-nuts  were  in  the  boat, 
and  some  bread-fruit;  but  the 
latter  was  trampled  to  pieces. 
It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at 
night  when  we  bore  away  under 
a  reefed  lug  foresail ;  and  having 
divided  the  people  into  watches, 
and  got  the  boat  in  a  little 
order,  we  returned  God  thanks 
for  our  miraculous  preservation; 
and  fully  confident  of  His  gra- 
cious support,  I  found  my  mind 
more  at  ease  than  it  had  been 
for  some  time  past 

'Sunday,  3d. — At  daybreak 
the  gale  increased ;  the  sun  rose 
very  fiery  and  red,  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  a  severe  g^le  of  wind. 
At  eight  it  blew  a  violent  storm, 
and  the  sea  ran  ycry  high,  so 
ihat  between  the  seas  the  sail 
was  becalmed,  and  when  on  the 


top  of  the  sea  it  was  too  much 
to  have  set ;  but  we  could  not 
venture  to  take  in  the  sail,  for 
we  were  in  very  imminent  dan- 
ger and  distress,  the  sea  curling 
over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which 
obliged  us  to  bale  with  all  our 
might.  A  situation,  more  dis- 
tressing has,  perhaps,  seldom 
been  experienced.  Our  bread 
was  in  bags,  and  in  danger  of 
being  spoiled  by  the  wet ;  to  be 
starved  to  death  was  inevitable 
if  this  could  not  be  prevented. 
I  therefore  began  to  examine 
what  clothes  there  were  in  the 
boat,  and  what  other  things 
could  be  spared ;  and  having 
determined  that  only  two  suits 
should  be  kept  for  each  person, 
the  rest  was  thrown  overboard, 
with  some  rope  and  spare  sails, 
which  lightened  the  boat  con- 
siderably, and  we  had  more 
room  to  bale  the  water  out. 
Fortunately  the  carpenter  had 
a  good  chest  in  the  boat,  in 
which  we  secured  the  bread 
the  first  favourable  moment. 
His  tool  chest  also  was  cleared, 
and  the  tools  stowed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  so  that  this 
became  a  second  convenience. 
I  served  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum 
to  each  person  (for  we  were  very 
wet  and  cold),  with  a  quarter  of 
a  bread-fruit,  which  was  scarcely 
eatable,  for  dinner.  Our  en- 
gagement was  now  strictly  to 
be  carried  into  execution  ;  and 
I  was  fully  determined  to  make 
our  provisions  last  eight  weeks, 
let  the  daily  propoitvoTvXit  ^n^x 
so  small.  The  weaV\vet  eotv- 
tinued   very  seveie,  XVv^  mtA 


S|)i.'ct  ISiit  among  the  hanl- 
sliii>s  wc  were  to  undergo,  thnt 
of  bL-inij  consuiitly  wet  was  not 
the  least  The  night  was  very 
cold,  and  at  daylight  on  Mon- 
day the  4th,  GUI  limbs  were  so 
benumbed  that  we  could  scarce 
find  the  use  of  them,  At  this 
tirae  I  served  a  tea-spoonful  of 
rum  to  each  person,  from  which 
we  all  found  great  benefit 

'Wednesday,  the  6th.— The 
weather  was  tair,  and  the  wind 
moderate  all  day  from  the 
KN.E.  At  daylight  a  number 
of  other  islands  were  in  sight 
from  S.S.  K  to  the  W.,  and  round 
to  N.E,  by  K  ;  between  those 
in  the  N.W,  I  determined  to 
pass.  At  noon  a  small  sandy 
island  or  key,  two  miles  distant 
Irom  me,  bore  from  E.  to  S.  J  W. 
I  had  passed  ten  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  I  judged  to  be 
six  or  eieht  Icam.-o  ;■•  ^■— ."' 
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from  W.S.W.  to  W.N.W.,  and 
another  island  N.N.W.,  the 
latter  a  high,  round  lump  of  but 
little  extent ;  the  southern  land 
that  we  had  passed  in  the  night 
was  still  in  sight  Being  very 
wet  and  cold,  I  served  a  spoon- 
fill  of  mm  and  morsel  of  bread 
lor  breakfast  The  land  in  the 
west  was  distin^ished  by  some 
extraordinary  high  rocks,  which, 
as  we  approached  them,  as- 
sumed a  variety  of  forms.  The 
country  appeared  to  be  agree- 
ably interspersed  with  high  and 
low  land,  and  in  some  places 
covered  with  wood.  Off  the 
N.R  part  lay  some  small  rocky 
islands,  between  which  and 
an  isb^d  four  leagues  to  the 
N.L  I  directed  my  course ; 
Imt  a  lee  current  very  unex- 
pectedly set  us  very  near  to  the 
rocky  isles,  and  we  could  only 
get  dear  of  it  by  rowing,  pass- 
ing dose  to  the  reef  that  sur- 
rounded thenL  At  this  time 
we  observed  two  large  sailing 
canoes  coming  swiftly  after  us 
along  shore;  and  being  appre- 
hensive of  Uieir  intentions,  we 
rawed  with  some  anxiety,  fully 
sensible  of  our  weak  and  de- 
fenceless state.  All  the  after- 
noon we  had  light  winds  at 
N.N.E. ;  the  weather  was  very 
rainy^  attended  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  Only  one  of 
the  canoes  gained  upon  us, 
wUch  by  three  o*dock  in  the 
afternoon  was  not  more  than  two 
miles  off,  when  she  gave  over 
chase.  If  J  may  judge  from  tht 
tsul  of  these  vessels,  they  are  of 
M  sunilsur  coastructioD  with  those 


at  the  Friendly  Islands,  which, 
with  the  nearness  of  their  situa- 
tion, gives  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  same  kind  of 
people.  Whether  these  canoes 
had  any  hostile  intention  against 
us  must  remain  a  doubt  Per- 
haps we  might  have  benefited 
by  an  intercourse  with  them; 
but  in  our  defenceless  situation, 
to  have  made  the  experiment 
would  have  been  risking  too 
much.  I  imagine  these  to  be 
the  islands  called  Fiji,  as  their 
extent,  direction,  and  distance 
froin  the  Friendly  Islands  an- 
swer to  the  description  given 
of  them  by  those  islanders. 
Heavy  rain  came  on  at  four 
o'clodc,  when  each  person  did 
his  utmost  to  catch  some  water, 
and  we  increased  our  stock 
to  thirty -four  gallons,  besides 
quenching  our  thirst  for  the 
first  time  since  we  had  been  at 
sea;  but  an  attendant  conse- 
quence made  us  pass  the  night 
very  miserably;  for  being  ex- 
tremely wet,  and  having  no  dry 
things  to  shift  or  cover  us, 
wc  experienced  cold  shiverings 
scarcely  to  be  conceived.  Most 
fortunately  for  us,  the  forenoon, 
Friday  the  8th,  turned  out  fair, 
and  we  stripped  and  dried  our 
clothes.  The  allowance  I  is- 
sued to-day  was  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  pork,  and  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  rum,  half  a  pint  of  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  and  an  ounce  of  bread. 
The  rum,  though  so  small  in 
quantity,  was  of  the  gte^X.^'sX  ^^x- 
vice.  A  fishing  \\Tve  ^as  ^^xv^- 
rally  towing  from  \Yv^  sX^em  oH 
the  boat ;  but  ttiou^  ^^  ^a:« 


|nnin,l,  or  16  ouikls,  I  acloptea 

tlut  each  persan  should  receive 
of  bread  at  the  times  I  served 
it.  I  also  amused  all  hands 
with  describing  the  situation  of 
New  Guinea  and  New  Holland, 
and  gave  thetn  every  informa- 
tion in  my  power,  that  in  case 
any  accident  happened  to  me, 
those  who  survived  might  have 
some  idea  of  what  they  were 
about,  and  be  able  to  find  their 
way  to  Timor,  which  at  present 
they  knew  nothing  of  more  than 
the  name,  and  some  not  even 
that  At  night  I  served  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  of  water,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  bread,  for  supper. 

'Saturday,  9th. — In  the  morn- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  and  some  of  the  de- 
cayed bread,  was  served  for 
breakfast;   and    for   dinner  I 
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niomini;,  at  daybreak,  I  served 
to  every  person  a  tea-spoonful 
of  mm,    our   limbs  being  so 
oamped  that  we  could  scarcely 
move  them.     Our  situation  was 
now  extremely  dangerous,  the 
sea  frequently  running  over  our 
stem,  which  kept  us  baling  with 
all  our  strength.     At  noon  the 
son  appeared,  which  gave  us  as 
much  pleasure  as  in  a  winter's 
day  in  England.     I  issued  the 
twenty-fifth  of  a  poimd  of  bread, 
and  a  quartei:  of  a  pint  of  water, 
as  yesterday.     In  die  evening  it 
nined  hard,  and  we  again  ex- 
perienced a  dreadful  night     At 
length  the  day  (Tuesday  the  1 2th) 
Ginie,and  showed  to  me  a  miser- 
able set  of  beings,  full  of  wants, 
vitixmt  anything  to  relieve  them. 
Some  complained  of  great  pain 
in  their  bowels,  and  every  one 
of  having  almost  lost  the  use  of 
his  limbs.     The  little  sleep  we 
got  was  no  ways  refreshing,  as 
ve  were  covered  with  sea  and 
nin.     I  served  a  spoonful  of 
nim  at  day-dawn,  and  the  usual 
allowance  of  bread  and  water 
for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sup- 
per.    At  noon   it   was  almost 
cabn,  no  sun  to  be  seen,  and 
some  of  us  shivering  with  cold. 
The  direction 'of  our  course  was 
to  pass  to  the  northward  of  the 
New  Hebrides.     The  wet  wea- 
ther continued,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  wind  came  from  the 
southward, '  blowing    fresh    in 
squalls.     As  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  getting  our  clothes  dried, 
I  recommended  to  every  one  to 
strip,  and  wring  them  throuffh 
the  salt  water,  by  which  mcan^ 


they  received  a  warmth  that, 
while  wet  with  rain,  they  could 
not  have.  This  afternoon  we 
saw  a  kind  of  fruit  on  the  water, 
which  Nelson  told  me  was  the 
Barringtonia  of  Forster ;  and  as 
I  saw  the  same  again  in  the 
morning,  and  some  men-of-war 
birds,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
we  were  not  far  from  land.  We 
continued  constantly  shipping 
seas  and  baling,  and  were  very 
wet  and  cold  in  the  night ;  but 
I  could  not  afford  the  allowance 
of  rum  at  daybreak. 

'Wednesday,  13th. — All  this 
day  we  were  constantly  shipping 
water,  and  suffered  much  cold 
and  shiverings  in  the  night. — 
Thursday,  14th. — Fresh  gales  at 
S.E.,  and  gloomy  weather,  with 
rain  and  a  high  sea.     At  six  in 
the  morning  we  saw  land  from 
S.W.  by  S.  eight  leagues  to  N. W. 
by  W.  f  W.  six  leagues,  which 
soon  after  appeared  to  be  four 
islands,  one  of  them  much  larger 
than  the  others,  and  all  of  them 
high  and  remarkable.     At  noon 
we  discovered  a  small  island  and 
some  rocks  bearing  N.W.  by  N. 
four  leagues,  and  another  island 
W.    eight  leagues,  so  that  the 
whole  were  six  in  number,  the 
four  I  had  first  seen  l>earing  (njm 
S.  i  E.  to  S.W.  by  S.,  our  dis- 
tance   three    leajiucs  froni    the 
nearest  island.     At  four  in  the 
afternoon  we  passed  the  wcsu  lu 
most  island.- -Friday,  jstli.— Ai 
oneinthemornin;/an'Xhc:i  l^!.'lJ'J 
was  discovered,  Uumv  ^^  ^^■ 
fivt    le-agui.-s'  oii>Uii*.v  .    *^^^'\    '^^ 
eight  we  suw  il  tor  Uvi  \a  a  xvuw  . 
bearing  N .  K.  bcvv.11  Vv..vv.^^  •■      *^ 
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great  numbers  of  fish,  we  could 
never  catch  one.  In  the  after- 
noon we  cleaned  out  the  boat, 
and  it  employed  us  till  sunset  to 
get  everything  dry  and  in  order. 
Hitherto  I  had  issued  the  allow- 
ance by  guess,  but  I  now  made 
a  pair  of  scales  with  two  cocoa- 
nut  sliells ;  and  having  acci- 
dentally some  pistol  balls  in  the 
boat,  25  of  which  weighed  one 
pound,  or  16  ounces,  I  adopted 
one  as  the  i)roportion  of  weight 
that  each  person  should  receive 
of  bread  at  the  times  I  served 
it.  I  also  amused  all  hands 
with  describing  the  situation  of 
New  Guinea  and  New  Holland, 
and  gave  them  every  informa- 
tion in  my  power,  that  in  case 
any  accident  happened  to  me, 
those  who  survived  might  have 
some  idea  of  what  they  were 
about,  and  be  able  to  find  their 
way  to  Timor,  which  at  present 
they  knew  notliing  of  more  than 
the  name,  and  some  not  even 
that.  At  night  I  ser\'ed  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  of  water,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  bread,  for  supper. 

*  Saturday,  9th. — In  the  morn- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  and  some  of  the  de- 
cayed   bread,  was    served  for 
breakfast;    and    for    dinner  I 
divided  the  meat  of  four  cocoa- 
nuts,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
rotten  bread,  which  was  eatable 
only  by  such  distressed  people. 
In  the  afternoon  I  fitted  a  pair 
of  shrouds  for  each  mast,  and 
contrived  a  canvas  weather  cloth 
round  the  boat,  and  raised  tV\c 
quarters  about  nine  inches,  by 
nailing  on  the  seats  of  the  sIctu 


sheets,  which  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  us.    The  wind  had 
been  moderate  all  day  in  the 
S.E.  quarter,  with  fine  weather; 
but  about  nine  o'clock  in  tbc 
evening  the  clouds  began  to     - 
gather,  and  we  had  a  prodigious 
fall  of  rain,  with  severe  thunder 
and  lightning.    By  midnight  we     < 
caught  about  twenty  gallons  of    i 
water.    Being  miserably  wet  and 
cold,  I  served  to  the  people  a 
tea-spoonful  of  rum  each,  to  en« 
able  them  to  bear  with  their  dis- 
tressed situation.    The  weather 
continued  extremely  bad,  and 
the  wind  increased:  we  spent 
a  very  miserable  night,  without 
slecj),  except  such  as  could  be 
got  in  the  midst  of  rain.    The 
day  brought  no  relief  but  its 
light.    The  sea  broke  over  us 
so  much  that  two  men  were 
constantly  baling,  and  we  had 
no  choice  how  to  steer,  being 
obUged  to  keep  before  the  waves 
for  fear  of  the  boat  filling.    The 
allowance  now  regularly  served 
to  each  person  was  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  a  pound  of  bread,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  at  sunset     To-day  I  gave 
about  half  an  ounce  of  pork 
for  dinner,  which,  though  any 
moderate  person    would  ha\'e 
considered  only  as  a  mouthful, 
was  divided  into  three  or  four. 
The  wind  continued  strong  from 
S.S.E.  to  S.E.,  with  very  squally 
weather  and  a  high  breaking 
sea,  so  that  we  were  miserably 
wtx,  ^xvd  ^\SL^<eted  great  cold  in 
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Homing,  at  daybreak,  I  served 
9  eveiy  person  a  tea-spoonful 
if  rum,  our  limbs  being  so 
lamped  that  we  could  scarcely 
aove  them.  Our  situation  was 
iow  extremely  dangerous,  the 
ea  frequently  running  over  our 
tern,  which  kept  us  baling  with 
n  our  strength.  At  noon  the 
an  appeared,  which  gave  us  as 
auch  pleasure  as  in  a  winter's 
lay  in  England.  I  issued  the 
wenty-fifth  of  a  pound  of  bread, 
Did  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water, 
IS  yesterday.  In  the  evening  it 
Guned  hard,  and  we  again  ex- 
perienced a  dreadful  night.  At 
eogth  the  day  (Tuesday  the  1 2  th) 
sune,  and  showed  to  me  a  miser- 
tUe  set  of  beings,  full  of  wants, 
rithout  anything  to  relieve  them. 
kmie  complained  of  great  pain 
1  their  bowels,  and  every  one 
f  having  almost  lost  the  use  of 
is  limbs.  The  little  sleep  we 
ot  was  no  ways  refreshing,  as 
^  were  covered  with  sea  and 
ua.  I  served  a  spoonful  of 
tim  at  day-dawn,  and  the  usual 
Uowance  of  bread  and  water 
or  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sup- 
per. At  noon  it  was  almost 
aim,  no  sun  to  be  seen,  and 
ome'of  us  shivering  with  cold. 
die  direction'of  our  course  was 
d  pass  to  the  northward  of  the 
^'ew  Hebrides.  The  wet  wea- 
bcr  continued,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the'  wind  came  from  the 
Quthward, '  blowing  fresh  in 
C|iia]ls.  As  there  was  no  pros- 
Ksct  of  getting  our  clothes  dried, 
Tecommended  to  every  one  to 
Up,  and  wring  them  through 
he  salt  water,  by  which  means 


they  received  a  warmth  that, 
while  wet  with  rain,  they  could 
not  have.  This  afternoon  we 
saw  a  kind  of  fruit  on  the  water, 
which  Nelson  told  me  was  the 
Barringtonia  of  Forster ;  and  as 
I  saw  the  same  again  in  the 
morning,  and  some  men-of-war 
birds,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
we  were  not  far  from  land.  We 
continued  constantly'  shipping 
seas  and  baling,  and  were  very 
wet  and  cold  in  the  night ;  but 
I  could  not  afford  the  allowance 
of  rum  at  daybreak. 

'Wednesday,  13th. — ^AU  this 
day  we  were  constantly  shipping 
water,  and  suffered  much  cold 
and  shiverings  in  the  night. — 
Thursday,  14th. — Fresh  gales  at 
S.E.,  and  gloomy  weather,  with 
rain  and  a  high  sea.  At  six  in 
the  morning  we  saw  land  from 
S.W.  by  S.  eight  leagues  to  N. W. 
by  W.  f  W.  six  leagues,  which 
soon  after  appeared  to  be  four 
islands,  one  of  them  much  larger 
than  the  others,  and  all  of  them 
high  and  remarkable.  At  noon 
we  discovered  a  small  island  and 
some  rocks  bearing  N.W.  by  N. 
four  leagues,  and  another  island 
W.  eight  leagues,  so  that  the 
whole  were  six  in  number,  the 
four  I  had  first  seen  bearing  from 
S.  \  E.  to  S.W.  by  S.,"  our  dis- 
tance three  leagues  from  the 
nearest  island.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  we  passed  the  western- 
most island. — Friday,  15th. — At 
one  in  the  morning  another  island 
was  discovered,  bearing  W.N. W. 
five  leagues'  distance;  and  at 
eight  we  saw  it  for  the  last  tim^, 
bearing  N.E.  seven  \ea®\ts.    k 


..  L  ntit  M-ty  miie  Dettei 

il:;iiisiarviiig.  with  picniy  in  view 
\v-i  to  attLiiipt  [iroturiiiy  any  rc- 
iicl  was  attended  with  so  much 
danger,  that  prolonging  of  life, 
even  in  the  midst  of  misery,  was 
thought  preferable,  whilst  there 
remained  hopes  of  being  able  to 
sunnount  our  hardships.  For 
my  own  part,  I  considered  the 
general  run  of  cloudy  and  wet 
weather  to  be  a  blessing  of 
Providence.  Hot  weadier  would 
have  caused  us  to  have  died  with 
thirst;  and  probably  being  so 
constantly  covered  with  rain  or 
sea  protected  us  from  that  diead- 
ful  calamity.  As  I  had  nothing 
to  assist  my  memoiy,  I  could 
not  then  determine  whether  these 
islands  were  a  part  of  the  New 
Hebrides  oi  not.  I  believed 
them  to  be  a  new  discovery, 
which  I  have  since  found  true; 
but  though  they  were  not  seen 
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led.  Our  situation  was 
lable ;  always  wet,  and  suf- 
g  extreme  cold  in  the  night, 
sat  the  least  shelter  from 
ireather.  Being  constantly 
^  to  bale  to  keep  the  boat 
.  filling  was,  perhaps,  not  to 
eckoned  an  evil,  as  it  gave 
BCFcise.  The  little  rum  we 
was  of  great  service ;  when 
nights  were  particularly  dis- 
ing,  I  generally  served  a 
spoonful  or  two  to  each  per- 
;  and  it  was  always  joyful 
igs  when  they  heard  of  my 
otions.  At  noon,  a  water- 
it  was  very  near  on  board 
IS.  I  issued  an  ounce  of 
k  in  addition  to  the  allow- 
e  of  bread  and  water ;  but 
ve  we  began  to  eat,  every 
ion  stripped,  and  having 
Dg  their  clothes  through  the 
water,  found  much  warmth 
1  refreshment.  The  night 
;  dark  and  dismal,  the  sea 
standy  breaking  over  us,  and 
liing  but  the  wind  and  waves, 
iirect  our  steerage.     It  was 

intention,  ii  possible,  to 
ce  New  Holland,  to  the 
thward  of  Endeavour  Straits, 
ig  sensible  that  it  was  neces- 
r  to  preserve  such  a  situation 
rould  make  a  southerly  wind 
ir  one ;  that  we  might  range 
Dg  the  reefs  till  an  opening 
iSd  be  found  into  smooth 
er,  and  the  sooner  be  able 
3ick  up  some  refreshments. 
iionday,  i8th. — In  the  morn- 

the  rain  abated,  when  we 
pped,  and  wrung  our  clothes 
ivigh  the  sea-water  as  usual, 
:b    refreshed    us    greatly.  \ 


Every    person    complained    of 
violent  pain  in  his  bones;  I 
was  only  surprised  that  no  one 
was  yet  laid  up.  The  customary 
allowance  of  one  twenty-fifth  of 
a  pound  of  bread,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  water,  was  served  at 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
Saw  many  boobies  and  noddies, 
a  sign  of  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  land.     In  the  night  we 
had  very  severe  lightning,  with 
heavy  rain,  and  were  obliged  to 
keep  baling  without  intermis- 
sion. — Tuesday,     1 9th. — ^Very 
bad  weather,  and  constant  rain. 
With  the    allowance  of  bread 
and  water,  served  half  an  ounce 
of  pork  to  each  person  for  din- 
ner.— ^Wednesday,  20th. — Fresh 
breezes   E.N.E.,  with  constant 
rain  ;  at  times  a  deluge.  Always 
baling.     At  dawn  of  day  some 
of  my  people  seemed  half  dead ; 
our  appearances  were  horrible, 
and  I  could  look  no  way  but  I 
caught  the  eye  of  someone  in  dis- 
tress. Extreme  hunger  was  now 
too  evident ;  but  no  one  suffered 
from  thirst,  nor  had  we  much 
inclination  to  drink,  that  desire, 
perhaps,  being  satisfied  through 
the  skin.     The  little  sleep  we 
got  was  in  the  midst  of  water, 
and  we  constantly  awoke  with 
severe  cramps  and  pains  in  our 
bones.    This  morning  I  served 
about  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  rum 
to  each  person,  and  the  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  water  as  usual. 
At  noon  the  sun  broke  out,  and 
revived  every    one.      All    the 
afternoon  we  were  so  conci^A. 
with  rain  and  saVl  valw  xSwaX^^ 
could  scarcely  see»  NN^  sv>SfiX^ 
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extreme  cold,  and  every  one 
dreaded  the  approach  of  night 
Sleep,  though  we  longed  for  it, 
afforded  no  comfort;  for  my 
own  part,  I  almost  lived  without 
it.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (Thursday,  21st)  we 
were  oven\'heImed  with  a  deluge 
of  rain.  It  fell  so  heavily  that  we 
were  afraid  it  would  fill  the  boat, 
and  were  obliged  to  bale  with  all 
our  might.  At  dawn  of  day  I 
served  a  larger  allowance  of  rum. 
Towards  noon  the  rain  abated, 
and  the  sun  shone ;  but  we  were 
miserably  cold  and  wet,  the  sea 
constantly  breaking  over  us ;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
rain,  we  had  not  been  able  to 
add  to  our  stock  of  fresh  water. 
'Friday,  2 2d. — Strong  gales 
from  E.S.E.  to  S.S.E.,  a  high 
sea,  and  dark,  dismal  night. 
Our  situation  this  day  was  ex- 
tremely calamitous.  We  were 
obliged  to  take  the  course  of  the 
sea,  nmning  right  before  it,  and 
watching  with  the  utmost  care, 
as  the  least  error  in  the  helm 
would  in  a  moment  have  been 
our  destruction.  At  noon  it 
blew  very  hard,  and  the  foam 
of  the  sea  kept  running  over 
our  stem  and  quarters.  The 
misery  "we '  suffered  this  night 
exceeded  the  preceding.  The 
sea  flew  over  us  with  great  force, 
and  kept  us  baling  with  horror 
and  anxiety.  At  dawn  of  day 
(Saturday,  23d)  I  found  every 
one  in  a  most  distressed  con- 
dition, and  began  to  fear  that 
another  such  night  would  put  an 
end  to  the  lives  of  several,  who 
^^^med  no  longer  able  to  sup- 


port their  sufferings.    I  served 
an  allowance  of  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls  of  rum,  after  drinking  which, 
having  wrung  our  clothes  and 
taken  our  breakfast  of  Imad 
and  water,  we  became  a  little 
refreshed     Towards  noon  the 
weather  became  fair,  but  with 
very  little  abatement  of  the  gale, 
and  the  sea  remained  equally 
high.    The  wind  moderated  in 
the  evening,  and  the  weather 
looked  much  better,  which  re- 
joiced all  hands,  so  that  they 
ate  their  scanty  allowance  with 
more  satisfaction  than  for  some 
time  past.     The  night  also  was 
fair ;  but  being  always  wet  with 
the  sea,  we  suffered  much  from 
the  cold. — Sunday,    24th. — A 
fine  morning  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  produce  some  cheerful 
countenances,    and    the    first 
time  for  fifteen  days  past  we 
experienced  comfort  from  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.    We  stripped 
and  hung  our  clothes  up  to  dry, 
which  were  by  this  time  become 
so  threadbare  that  they  would 
not  keep  out  either  wet  or  cold. 
With  the  usual    allowance  of 
bread  and  water  for  dinner,  I 
served  an  ounce  of  pork  to  each 
person.    This  afternoon  we  had 
many  birds  about  us  which  are 
never  seen  far  from  land,  such 
as  boobies  and  noddies.     As 
the  sea  began  to  run  fair,  and  we 
shipped  but  little  w*ater,  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  our  bread,  and  found 
that,  according  to  the  present 
mode  of  issuing,  there  was  a 
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cli  time  I  hoped  we  should 
able  to  reach  Timor.  But 
his  was  veiy  uncertain,  and 
as  possible  that,  after  all,  we 
;ht  be  obliged  to  go  to  Java, 
etenntned  to  proportion  the 
rwance  so  as  to  make  our 
1  hold  out  six  weeks.  I  was 
lehensive  that  this  would  be 
received,  and  that  it  would 
aire  my  utmost  resolution  to 
nee  it;  for  small  as  the 
ntity  was  which  I  intended 
ake  away  for  our  future  good, 
it  might  appear  to  my  people 
I  robbing  them  of  life ;  and 
le  who  were  less  patient  than 
ir  companions,  I  expected 
lid  very  ill  brook  it.  How- 
ty  on  my  representing  the 
nsity  of  guarding  against  de- 
itliat  might  be  occasioned  in 
'  voyage  by  contrary  winds 
odier  causes,  and  promising 
enlarge  upon  the  allowance 
we  got  on,  they  cheerfully 
eed  to  my  proposal.  It  was 
oidingly  settled,  that  every 
ion  should  receive  one 
nty-fifth  of  a  pound  of  bread 

breakfast,  and  the  same 
intihr  for  dinner ;  so  that, 
omitting  the  proportion  for 
ipcr,  we  had  forty-three  days' 
rnance. 

Monday,  25th. — At  noon, 
ae  noddies  came  so  near  to 
that  one  of  them  was  caught 
hand.    This  bird  was  about 

size  of  a  small  pigeon.  I 
ided  it,  with  its  entrails,  into 
hteen  portions,  and  by  a 
ll-known  method  at  sea,  of 
Vho  shall  have  this?"  it  was 
ribated  with  the  allowance 


of  bread  and  water  for  dinner, 
and  eaten  up,  bones  and  all, 
with  salt  water  for  sauce.  In 
the  evening,  several  boobies  fly- 
ing very  near  to  us,  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  catch  one  of 
them.  This  bird  is  as  large  as 
a  duck  :  like  the  noddy,  it  has 
received  its  name  from  seamen, 
for  suffering  itself  to  be  caught 
on  the  masts  and  yards  of  ships. 
They  are  the  most  presumptive 
proofs  of  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  land  of  any  sea- 
fowl  we  are  acquainted  with. 
I  directed  the  bird  to  be  killed 
for  supper,  and  the  blood  to  be 
given  to  three  of  the  people 
who  were  the  most  distressed 
for  want  of  food.  The  body, 
with  the  entrails,  beak,  and  feet, 
I  divided  into  eighteen  shares, 
and  with  an  allowance  of  bread, 
which  I  made  a  merit  of  grant- 
ing, we  made  a  good  supper 
compared  with  our  usual  fare. — 
Tuesday,  26th.— Fresh  breezes 
from  the  S.E.,  with  fine  weather. 
In  the  morning  we  caught  an- 
other booby,  so  that  Providence 
appeared  to  be  relieving  our 
wants  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. Towards  noon  we  passed 
a  great  many  pieces  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  some  of  which 
appeared  to  have  been  no  long 
time  in  the  water.  The  people 
were  overjoyed  at  the  addition 
to  their  dinner,  which  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  manner  as 
on  the  preceding  evening,  giving 
the  blood  to  those  who  were  the 
most  in  want  of  food.  Tom^^ 
the  bread  a  little  savoMq,  xttfwX 
of  the  people  freqneiixXv  dlvp^^ 
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for  wc  liL-.iii  to  feci  distress  o 
a  diittrum  kimi  from  that  which 
we  had  lately  been  accustomed 
to  fitiffer.  The  heat  of  the  bud 
was  so  powerful,  that  several  ol 
the  people  were  seized  with  a 
languor  and  faintness,  which 
made  life  indifferent.  We  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  catch  two 
boobies  in  the  evening;  their 
stomachs  contained  several  fly- 
ing fish  and  small  cuttle  fish,  all 
of  which  I  saved,  to  be  divided 
for  dinner  the  next  day. — Wed- 
nesday, 37th. — A  fresh  breeze 
at  E.S.K,  with  fair  weather.  We 
passed  much  drift-wood  this 
forenoon,  and  saw  many  birds; 
I  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  we  were  near 
the  reefs  of  New  Holland. 
From  my  recollection  of  Cap- 
Uin  Cook's  survey  of  this  coast, 
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kept  my  people's  spirits  up; 
their  joy  was  very  great  after  we 
had  got  clear  of  the  breakers,  to 
which  we  had  approached  much 
nearer  than  I  thought  was  pos- 
sible without  first  discovering 
them.  In  the  morning,  at  day- 
Ughty  we  could  see  nothing  of 
the  land  or  of  the  reefs.  We 
bore  away  again,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  saw  the  reefs.  The  sea 
broke  furiously  over  every  part; 
and  we  had  no  sooner  got  near 
to  them  than  the  wind  came  at 
£.,  so  that  we  could  only  lie 
along  the  line  of  the  breakers, 
within  which  we  saw  the  water 
so  smooth,  that  every  person  al- 
ready anticipated  the  heartfelt 
sati^action  he  should  receive  as 
soon  as  we  could  get  within 
them.  I  now  found  we  were 
cmbajred ;  for  we  could  not  lie 
clear  with  sails,  the  wind  having 
backed  against  us ;  and  the  sea 
set  in  so  heavy  towards  the  reef, 
thatour  situation  was  become  un- 
safe. We  could  efifect  but  little 
with  the  oars,  having  scarce 
strength  to  pull  them;  and  I 
bpgan  to  apprehend  that  we 
should'  be  obliged  to  attempt 
poshing  over  the  reef.  Even 
this  I  did  not  despair  of  effect- 
ing with  success,  when,  happily, 
we  discovered  a  break  in  the 
ree^  about  one  mile  from  us, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  island 
of  a  moderate  height  within  it, 
nearly  in  the  same  direction, 
bearing  W.  ^  N.  I  entered  the 
passage  with  a  strong  stream 
running  to  the  westward^  and 
fouuBd  it  about  a,  quarter  of  a 
ml/e  broad,  with  every  appear- 


ance  of  deep  water.  On  tlie 
outside,  the  reef  inclined  to  the 
N.K  for  a  few  miles,  and  thence 
to  the  N.W. ;  on  the  south  side 
of  the  entrance,  it  inclined  to 
the  S.S.W.  as  far  as  I  could  see 
it ;  and  I  conjecture  that  a  simi- 
lar passage  to  this  which  we  now 
entered,  may  be  found  near  the 
breakers  that  I  first  discovered, 
which  are  twenty-three  miles 
S.  of  this  channel  Being  now 
happily  within  the  reefs,  and  in 
smooth  water,  I  endeavoured  to 
keep  near  them  to  try  for  fish  ; 
but  the  tide  set  us  to  the  N.W. 
I  therefore  bore  away  in  that 
direction;  and  having  promised 
to  land  on  the  first  convenient 
spot  we  could  find,  all  our  past 
hardships  seemed  already  to  be 
forgotten.  We  now  returned 
God  thanks  for  His  gracious  pro- 
tection, and  with  much  content 
took  our  miserable  allowance  of 
a  twenty-fifth  of  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water, 
for  dinner.  As  we  advanced 
within  the  reefs,  the  coast  began 
to  show  itself  very  distinctly,  in 
a  variety  of  high  and  low  land, 
some  parts  of  which  were  co- 
vered with  wood.  In  our  way 
towards  the  shore,  we  fell  in 
with  a  point  of  a  reef  which  is 
connected  with  that  towards  the 
sea;  and  here  we  came  to  a 
grapnel,  and  tried  to  catch  fish, 
but  had  no  success.  Two  islands 
lay  about  four  miles  to  the  W. 
by  N.,  and  appeared  eligible 
for  a  resting-place,  if  for  nothing 
more;  but  on  out  a^^io^s^x^ 
the  nearest  island,  \X.  ^ton^^  \a 
be  only  a  heap  ol  sXoti^s^^xA\xa 
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size  too  inconsiderable  to  shelter 
the  boat  We  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next,  which  was 
close  to  it,  and  towards  the 
main.  On  the  N.W.  side  of 
this  I  found  a  bay,  and  a  fine 
sandy  point  to  land  at  Our 
distance  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  a  projecting  part 
of  the  main,  which  bore  from 
S.W.  by  S.  to  N.N.W.  J  W. 
We  landed,  to  examine  if  there 
were  any  signs  of  the  natives 
being  near  us.  We  saw  some 
old  fire-places,  but  nothing  to 
make  me  apprehend  that  this 
would  be  an  unsafe  situation 
for  the  night.  Every  one  was 
anxious  to  find  something  to 
eat,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  there  were  oysters  on  these 
rocks,  for  the  tide  was  out ;  but 
it  was  nearly  dark,  and  only  a 
few  could  be  gathered.  I  de- 
termined therefore  to  wait  till 
the  morning,  when  I  should 
better  know  how  to  proceed; 
and  I  directed  that  one  half  of 
our  company  should  sleep  on 
shore,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
boat.  We  would  gladly  have 
made  a  fire;  but  as  we  could 
not  accomplish  it,  we  took  our 
rest  for  the  night,  which  happily 
was  calm  and  undisturbed. 

*  Friday,  29th. — ^The  dawn  of 
day  brought  greater  strength  and 
spirits  to  us  than  I  expected; 
for,  notwithstanding  every  one 
was  very  weak,  there  appeared 
strength  sufficient  remaining,  to 
make  me  conceive  the  most  fa- 
vourable  hopes  of  our  being  able 
surmount  the  difficulties  Nve 
ht  yet  have  to  encountei. 


As  there  were  no  appeaxances 
to  make  me  imagine  that  any  of 
the  natives  were  near  us,  I  sent 
out  parties  in  search  of  supplies, 
while  others  of  the  people  were    , 
putting  the  boat  in  order,  that    i 
we  might  be  ready  to  go  to  sea,    ; 
in  case  any  unforeseen  cause    | 
should  make  it  necessary.    One    f 
of  the  gudgeons  of  the  rudder    » 
had  come  out  in  the  course  of    | 
the  night,  and  was  lost    This,    1 
if  it  had  happened  at  sea,  might    « 
have  been  attended  with  the  most    j 
serious    consequences,    as   the    \ 
management  of  the  boat  could 
not  have  been  so  nicely  pr^    . 
served  as  these  very  heavy  seas    ; 
required.     I  had  been  appre- 
hensive of  this  accident,  and  had 
in  some  measure  prepared  for 
it  by  having  grummets  fixed  on 
each  quarter  of  the  boat  for  oars; 
but  our  utmost  readiness  in  using 
them  would  not  probably  have 
saved  us.     It  appears,  therefore, 
a  providential  circumstance  that 
it  happened  in  a  place  of  safety, 
and  that  it  was  in  our  power  to 
remedy  the  defect ;  for,  by  great 
good  luck,  wefound  a  laigestaple 
in  the  boat,  which  answered  the 
purpose.    The  parties  returned, 
highly  rejoiced  at  having  found 
plen^  of  oysters  and  fresh  water. 
I  had  also  made  a  fire  by  the 
help  of  a  small  magnifying  glass; 
and  what  was  still  more  fortu- 
nate, we  found,  among  the  few 
things  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  boat  and  saved,  a  piece 
of  brimstone  and  a  tinder  box, 
^o  that  I  secured  fire  for  the 
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111  him  from  the  ship  a 
pot;  by  being  in  pos- 
0f  this  article,  we  were 
to  make  a  proper  use 
apply  we  now  obtained; 
\  a  mixture  of  bread  and 
porky  we  made  a  stew 
^t  have  been  relished 
9e  of  far  more  delicate 
S|  and  of  which  each 
vceived  a  full  pint  The 
complaints  of  disease 
us  were  a  dizziness  in 
%  great  weakness  of  the 
and  violent  tenesmus; 
f  us,  in  a  greater  or 
degree,  suffered  thus, 
onstantly  a  severe  pain 
stomach;  but  none  of 
aplaints  were  alarming, 
contrary,  everj'  one  re- 
narks  of  strength,  that, 
mind  possessed  of  a 
e  share  of  fortitude, 
able  to  bear  more  fa- 
in I  imagined  we  should 
tmdeigo  in  our  voyage 
r.  As  I  would  not  allow 
de  to  expose  themselves 
leat  of  the  sun,  it  being 
on,  every  one  took  his 
It  of  earth  where  it  was 
by  the  bushes^  for  a 
!ep. 

oysters  which  we  found 
fast  to  the  rocks,  that 
ith  difficulty  they  could 
;en  off;  and  at  length 
3vered  it  to  be  the  most 
ons  way  to  open  them 
hey  were  fixed.  They 
a  good  size,  and  well 
<L  To  Bdd  to  this  happy 
'Moce,  in  the  hollow  of 
tbaegrew  some  wire- 


grass,  which  indicated  a  moist 
situation.  On  forcing  a  stick 
about  three  feet  long  into  the 
ground,  we  found  water,  and 
with  little  trouble  dug  a  well, 
which  produced  as  much  as  otu: 
occasions  required.  It  was  very 
good ;  but  I  couldnot  detemune 
if  it  was  a  spring  or  not.  We 
were  not  obliged  to  make  the 
well  deep,  for  it  flowed  as  fast 
as  we  emptied  it ;  which,  as  the 
soil  was  apparently  too  loose 
to  retain  water  from  the  rains, 
renders  it  probable  to  be  a 
spring.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  likewise,  we  found  a 
small  run  of  good  water.  Be- 
sides places  where  fires  had 
been  made,  there  were  other 
signs  of  the  natives  sometimes 
resorting  to  this  island.  I  saw 
two  ill-constructed  huts  or  wig- 
wams, which  had  only  one  side 
loosely  covered ;  and  a  pointed 
stick  was  found,  about  three 
feet  long,  with  a  slit  in  the  end 
of  it,  to  sling  stones  with ;  the 
same  as  the  natives  of  Van 
Diemen's  land  use.  The  track 
of  some  animal  was  very  dis- 
cernible, and  Nelson  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  the  kan- 
garoo; but  whether  these  ani- 
mals swim  over  from  the  main- 
land, or  are  brought  here  by 
the  natives  to  breed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.  The 
latter  is  not  improbable,  as 
they  may  be  taken  with  less 
difficulty  in  a  confined  spot  like 
this  than  on  the  continent.  The 
island  is  about  a  YeaigCL^  Sxi  ca- 
cuit :  it  is  a  h\gVi  \\xm\>  ol  xodk^ 
and  stones  cov«^dYi*\^'«^i^\ 
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but  the  trees  are  small,  the  soil, 
which  is  very  indifferent  and 
sandy,  being  barely  sufficient 
to  produce  them.  The  trees 
that  came  within  our  knowledge 
were  the  manchineel  and  a 
species  of  purow;  also  some 
palm  trees,  the  tops  of  which 
we  cut  down;  and  the  soft  in- 
terior part  or  heart  of  them  was 
so  palatable,  that  it  made  a 
p:ood  addition  to  our  mess. 
Nelson  discovered  some  fern 
roots,  which  I  thought  might  be 
good  roasted  as  a  substitute  for 
bread;  but  in  this  I  was  mis- 
taken :  it,  however,  was  very 
serviceable  in  its  natural  state 
to  allay  thirst,  and  on  that  ac- 
count I  directed  a  quantity  to 
be  collected  to  take  into  the 
boat.  Many  pieces  of  cocoa- 
nut  shells  and  husk  were  found 
about  the  shore,  but  we  could 
find  no  cocoa-nut  trees,  neither 
did  I  see  any  on  the  main.  I 
had  cautioned  the  people  not 
to  touch  any  kind  ol  berry  or 
fruit  that  they  might  find ;  yet 
tliey  were  no  sooner  out  of  my 
sight,  than  they  began  to  make 
free  with  three  different  kinds, 
tliat  grew  all  over  the  island, 
eating  without  any  reserve. 
The  symptoms  of  having  eaten 
too  much  began  at  last  to  frighten 
some  of  them ;  but  on  question- 
ing others,  who  had  taken  a 
more  moderate  allowance,  their 
minds  were  a  little  quieted.  The 
others,  however,  became  equally 
alarmed  in  their  turn,  dreading 
that  such  symptoms  would  come 
on,  and  that  they  were  a\i 
poisoned,  so  that  they  regarded 


each  other  with  the  strongest 
marks  of  apprehension,  uncer- 
tain what  would  be  the  issue  of 
their  imprudence.  Fortunately 
the  fruit  proved  wholesome  and 
good.  One  sort  grew  on  a 
small  delicate  kind  of  vine;  j 
they  were  the  size  of  a  laige 
gooseberry,  and  very  like  in 
substance,  but  had  only  a  sweet 
taste  :  the  skin  was  a  pale  red, 
streaked  with  yellow  the  long 
way  of  the  fruit :  it  was  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  Another  kind 
grew  on  bushes,  like  that  whidti 
is  called  the  sea-side  grape  in 
the  West  Indies ;  but  the  fruit 
was  very  different,  being  more 
like  elder  berries,  and  grew  in 
clusters  in  the  same  manner. 
The  third  sort  was  a  blackbeny ; 
this  was  not  in  such  plenty  as 
the  others,  and  resembled  a 
bullace,  or  large  kind  of  sloe, 
both  in  size  and  taste.  When  I 
saw  that  these  fruits  were  eaten 
by  the  birds,  I  no  longer  doubted 
of  their  being  wholesome ;  and 
those  who  had  already  tried  the 
experiment  not  finding  any  bad 
effect,  made  it  a  certainty  that 
we  might  eat  of  them  without 
danger. 

*Wild  pigeons,  parrots,  and 
other  birds  were  about  the  sum- 
mit of  the  island ;  but  having  no 
fire-arms,  relief  of  that  kind  was 
not  to  be  expected,  unless  we 
should  find  some  unfrequented 
spot,  where  the  birds  were  so 
tame,  that  we  might  take  them 
with  our  hands.  The  shore  of 
\]i\\&  \&Vaxid  \&  very  rocky,  except 
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pieces  of  pumice-stone.  On  the 
port  of  the  main  nearest  to  us 
were  several  sandy  bays,  which 
at  low  water  became  an  exten- 
nve  rocky  flat  The  country 
had  rather  a  bairen  appearance, 
ocept  in  a  few  places  where  it 
ms  covered  with  wood.  A  re- 
maxkable  range  of  rocks  lay  a 
few  miles  to  die  S.W.,  and  a 
high  peaked  hill  seemed  to  ter- 
minate the  coast  towards  the 
Ma,  with  islands  to  the  south- 
ward. A  high  fair  cape  showed 
die  direction  of  the  coast  to  the 
N.W.,  about  seven  leagues  dis- 
tant; and  two  small  isles  lay 
Aree  or  four  leagues  to  the 
northward  of  our  present  station. 
I  saw  a  few  bees  or  wasps,  and 
Mveral  lizards ;  and  the  black- 
berry bushes  were  full  of  ants* 
nests,  webbed  like  a  spider^s, 
bat  so  close  and  compact  as 
not  to  admit  the  rain.  A  trunk 
of  a  tree,  about  50  feet  long, 
lay  on  the  beach,  from  which 
I  conclude  that  a  heavy  sea  sets 
in  here,  with  a  northerly  wind. 
Ibis  day  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  and  the  name  not 
being  inapplicable  to  our  present 
situation  (for  we  were  restored 
to  Iresh  life  and  strength),  I 
named  this  Restoration  Island ; 
lor  I  thought  it  probable  that 
Captain  Cook  might  not  have 
taken  notice  of  it  The  other 
names  which  I  have  presumed 
to  give  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
coast,  are  meant  only  to  show 
my  route  more  distinct!/.  In 
f^e   afternoon    I  sent  parties  I 

rs,l 


out  again  to  gather   oysters, 


with  which,  and  some  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  palm  top,  we 
made  another  good  stew  for 
supper,  each  person  receiving  a 
full  pint  and  a  half  j  but  I  re- 
fused bread  to  this  meal,  for  I 
considered  that  our  wants 
might  yet  be  very  great,  and 
was  intent  on  saving  our  prin- 
cipal support  whenever  it  was 
in  my  power.  After  supper  we 
again  divided,  and  those  who 
were  on  shore  slept  by  a  good 
fire. 

'Saturday,  30th. — In  themom- 
ing  I  discovered  a  visible  alter- 
ation in  our  company  for  the 
better,  and  I  sent  them  away 
again  to  gather  oysters.  We 
had  now  only  two  pounds  of 
pork  left  This  article,  which 
I  could  not  keep  under  lock 
and  key  as  I  did  the  bread,  had 
been  pilfered  by  some  incon- 
siderate person ;  but  every  one 
denied  having  any  knowledge 
of  this  act  I  therefore  resolved 
to  put  it  out  of  their  power  for 
the  future,  by  sharing  what  re- 
mained for  our  dinner.  While 
the  party  was  out  picking  up 
oysters,  I  got  the  boat  in  readi- 
ness for  sea,  and  filled  all  our 
water  vessels,  which  amounted 
to  nearly  60  gallons.  The  party 
being  returned,  dinner  was  soon 
ready,  which  was  as  plentiful  a 
meal  as  the  supper  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening;  and  with  the 
pork  I  gave  an  allowance  of 
bread.  As  it  was  not  yet  noon, 
I  sent  the  people  once  more  to 
gather  oysters  foi  a  st2i-sX«t^, 
recommending  tVvem  \o  \i^  ^^ 
diligent  as  pos^b\e)  iot  VJftaX.  "V 
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was  determined  to  sail  in  the 
afternoon.  At  noon  I  again 
observed  the  latitude  12®  39' 
S. ;  it  was  then  high  water :  the 
tide  had  risen  three  feet,  but  I 
could  not  be  certain  whence 
the  flood  came.  I  deduce  the 
time  of  high  water  at  full  change 
to  be  ten  minutes  past  seven  in 
the  morning.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon, the  people  returned  with 
the  few  oysters  that  they  had 
collected,  and  everything  was 
put  into  the  boat  I  then  ex- 
amined the  quantity  remaining, 
and  found  38  days'  allowance, 
according  to  the  last  mode  of 
issuing  a  twenty -fifth  of  a 
pound  at  breakfast  and  at  din- 
ner. Fair  weather,  and  mode- 
rate breezes  at  E.S.E.  and  S.E. 
Being  ready  for  sea,  I  directed 
every  person  to  attend  prayers. 
At  four  o'clock  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  embark,  when  about 
twenty  of  the  natives  appeared, 
running  and  hallooing  to  us,  on 
the  opposite  shore.  They  were 
each  armed  with  a  spear  or 
lance,  and  a  short  weapon  which 
they  carried  in  their  left  hand : 
they  made  signs  for  us  to  come 
to  them.  On  the  top  of  the 
hills  we  saw  the  heads  of  many 
more :  whether  these  were  their 
wives  and  children,  or  others 
who  waited  for  our  landing, 
meaning  not  to  show  themselves 
lest  we  might  be  intimidated,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  as  I  found  we 
were  discovered  to  be  on  the 
coast,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
maike  the  best  of  our  way,  for 
/ear  0/ being  pursued  by  canoes  •, 
though,  from   the   accounts  oi 


Captain  Cook,  the  chance  was 
that  there  were  very  few,  if  any, 
of  consequence  on  any  part  of 
the  coast  I  passed  these  people 
as  near  as  I  could  with  safety : 
they  were  naked,  and  apparency 
black,  and  their  hair  or  wod 
bushy  and  short  I  directed 
my  course  within  two  small 
islands  that  lie  to  the  north  of 
Restoration  Island,  passing  be- 
tween them  and  the  mainland, 
towards  Fair  Cape,  with  a  strong 
tide  in  my  favour ;  so  that  I 
was  abreast  of  it  by  eight  o'dock. 
The  coast  we  passed  was  hi^ 
and  woody.  As  I  could  see  no 
land  without  Fair  Cape,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  coast  inclined  to 
theN.W.andW.N.W.  I  there- 
fore steered  more  towards  the 
W. ;  but  by  eleven  o'dock  at 
night  we  met  with  low  land, 
which  inclined  to  the  N.E.,  and 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  found  that  we  were  embayed, 
which  obliged  us  to  stand  back 
for  a  short  time  to  the  soudi- 
ward. 

'Sunday  the  31st — At  day- 
break I  was  exceedingly  sur- 
prised to  find  the  appearance 
of  the  country  entirely  changed, 
as  if  in  the  course  of  the  night 
we  had  been  transported  to  an- 
other part  of  the  world ;  for  we 
had  now  a  low  sandy  coast  in 
view,  with  very  little  verdure,  or 
anything  to  indicate  that  it  was 
at  all  habitable  to  a  human  beinj^ 
except  a  few  patches  of  small 
trees  or  brushwood.  Many 
small  islands  were  in  sight  to 
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.  four  miles,  and  Fair 
SwE.  five  or  six  leagues. 
he  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland, 
ere  about  one  mile  apart, 

all  the  islands  on  the 
tl  side.  Some  of  these 
ly  pretty  spots,  covered 
od,  and  well  situated  for 

large  shoals  offish  were 
I,  but  we  could  not  catch 
n  passing  this  strait  we 
other  party  of  Indians, 
n  number,  running  to- 
ts, shouting  and  making 
rus  to  land.  Some  of 
mved  green  branches  of 
les  which  were  near  them 
m  ot  friendship ;  but  some 

other  motions  were  less 
.  A  little  farther  off  we 
iiger  party,  who  likewise 
awards  us.  I  therefore 
aed  not  to  land,  though 
wished  to  have  had  some 
use  with  these  people, 
leless  I  laid  the  boat 
the  rocks,  and  beckoned 
:  to  approach  ;  but  none 
.  would  come  within  two 
i  yards  of  us.  They 
med  in  the  same  manner 
leople  we  had  seen  from 
.tion  Island;  they  were 
iked,  their  colour  black, 
.ort  bushy  hair  or  wool, 

their  appearance  were 
to  them  m  every  respect. 
nd  of  a  good  height  bore 
'.,  four  miles  from  us,  at 
[  resolved  to  land,  and 

to  take  a  look  at  the 

At  this  isle  we  arrived 
ight  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ie  shore  was  rocky,  hut 


I 


the  water  was  smooth,  and  we 
landed  without  difficulty.  I 
sent  two  parties  out,  one  to  the 
northward  and  the  other  to  the 
southward,  to  seek  for  supplies; 
and  others  I  ordered  to  stay  by 
the  boat  On  this  occasion 
fatigue  and  weakness  so  far  got 
the  better  of  their  sense  of  duty, 
that  someof  the  people  expressed 
their  discontent  at  having  worked 
harder  than  their  companions, 
and  declared  that  they  would 
rather  be  without  their  dinner 
than  go  in  search  of  it  One  per- 
son in  particular  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  me,  with  a  mutinous  look,  that 
he  was  as  good  a  man  as  myself. 
It  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
judge  where  this  might  have  an 
end  if  not  stopped  in  time; 
therefore,  to  prevent  such  dis- 
putes in  future,  I  determined 
either  to  preserve  my  command 
or  die  in  the  attempt ;  and  seiz- 
ing a  cutlass,  I  ordered  him  to 
take  hold  of  another  and  defend 
himself,  on  which  he  called  out 
that  I  was  going  to  kill  him,  and 
immediately  made  concessions. 
I  did  not  allow  this  to  interfere 
further  with  the  harmony  of  the 
boat's  crew,  and  everything  soon 
became  quiet  The  parties  con- 
tinued collecting  what  they  could 
find,  which  were  some  fine 
oysters  and  clams,  and  a  few 
small  dog-fish  that  were  caught 
in  the  holes  of  the  rocks.  We 
also  found  some  rain-water  in 
the  hollow  of  the  rocks  on  the 
north  part  of  the  island,  so  that 
of  this  essential  aiUe\^  ^^  ^tx^ 
again  so  fortunate  as  V>  o\]Staxcw 
a  full  supply. 


full  ofs.inH  hills,  bearing  W.  by 
N,  about  ilirec  Icaijiies.  Except 
ilie  isles  to  the  E.S.E.  and  S. 
that  we  had  passed,  I  could  only 
discovera  small  keyN.W.  byN. 
As  this  was  considerably  farther 
&otn  the  main  than  the  spot  gn 
which  we  were  at  present,  I 
judged  it  would  be  amore  secure 
resting-place  for  the  night ;  for 
here  we  were  liable  to  an  attack 
if  the  Indians  had  canoes,  as 
they  undoubtedly  must  have 
observed  our  landing.  My 
mind  being  made  up  on  this 
point,  I  returned,  after  taking  a 
particular  look  at  the  island  we 
were  on,  which  I  found  only  to 
produce  a  few  bushes  and  some 
coarse  grass ;  the  extent  of  the 
whole  not  being  two  miles  in 
circuit  On  the  north  side,  in  a 
sandy  bay,  I  saw  an  old  canoe, 
about  thirty-three  feet  long,  lying 
bottom  upwards,  and  half  buried 
in  the  beach.  It  was  made  of 
three  pieces,  the  bottom  entire. 
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*  Monday,  June  isL  —  At 
dawn  of  day  we  got  on  shore, 
and  tracked  the  boat  into 
shelter;  for  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  without,  and  the  ground 
being  rocky,  it  was  not  sale  to 
trust  her  at  a  grapnel,  lest  she 
should  be  blown  to  sea ;  I  was 
dierefore  obliged  to  let  her 
ground  in  the  course  of  the 
ebb.  From  appearances,  I  ex- 
pected that  if  we  remained  till 
night  we  should  meet  with  turtle, 
as  we  discovered  recent  tracks 
of  them.  Innumerable  birds 
of  the  noddy  kind  made  this 
island  their  resting-place,  so 
that  we  had  reason  to  flatter 
ouiselves  with  hopes  of  getting 
supplies,  in  greater  abundance 
than  it  had  hitherto  been  in  our 
pofwer.  Our  situation  was  at 
kast  UnsT  leagues  distant  from 
the  main.  We  were  on  the 
north-westernmost  of  four  small 
keysy  which  were  surrounded 
by  a  reef  of  rocks  connected  by 
sandbanks,  except  between  the 
two  northernmost,  and  there 
likewise  it  was  dry  at  low  water, 
the  whole  forming  a  lagoon 
island,  into  which  the  tide 
flowed :  at  this  entrance  I  kept 
the  boat  As  usual,  I  sent 
parties  away  in  search  of  sup- 
plieSy  but  to  our  great  disap- 
pointment, we  could  only  get  a 
few  clams  and  some  dolichos  ; 
with  these  and  the  oysters  we 
hod  brought  from  Sunday  Is- 
land, I  made  up  a  mess  for 
dinner,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  bread  To- 
wards nooa,  Nelson  and  some 
aihers  who  bad  been  to   the 


easternmost  key  returned  ;  but 
Nelson  was  in  so  weak  a  con- 
dition, that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
supported  by  two  men.  His 
complaint  was  a  violent  inter- 
nal heat,  a  loss  of  sight,  much 
drought,  and  an  inability  to 
walk.  This  I  found  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  being  unable  to 
support  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
that,  when  he  was  fatigued  and 
faint,  instead  of  retiring  into  the 
shade  to  rest,  he  had  conti- 
nued to  attempt  more  than  his 
strength  was  equal  to.  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  he  had  no 
fever ;  and  it  was  now  that  the 
little  wine  which  I  had  so  care^ 
fully  saved  became  of  real  use. 
I  gave  it  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, with  some  pieces  of  bread 
soaked  in  it ;  and  he  soon  be- 
gan to  recover.  The  boatswain 
and  carpenter  also  were  ill, 
and  complained  of  headache 
and  sickness  of  the  stomach. 
Several  others  of  the  men  also 
soon  became  shockingly  dis- 
tressed with  the  tenesmus ;  so 
that  there  were  but  few  without 
complaints.  An  idea  prevailed 
that  the  sickness  of  the  boat- 
swain and  carpenter  was  occa- 
sioned by  eating  the  dolichos. 
Myself,  however,  and  some 
others,  who  had  taken  the  same 
food,  felt  no  inconvenience ; 
but  the  truth  was,  that  many  of 
the  people  had  eaten  a  large 
quantity  of  them  raw;  and  Nel- 
son informed  me  that  they  were 
constantly  teasing  him,  when- 
ever a  berry  was  (outid,  lo  Vwyw 

if  it  was  good  to  eat  •,  so  Xi\^X'\X. 

would  not  have  been  s\irQrv&v^% 


( oniiiiut'il  lo  nicrKi.  In  my 
ualk  round  tlic  isbnd  I  found 
several  cocoa-nut  shells,  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  wigwam,  and 
the  backs  of  two  turtles,  but  no 
sign  of  any  quadruped.  One 
of  the  people  found  three  sea- 
fowl's  eggs.  As  is  common  on 
such  spots,  the  soil  is  little  other 
than  sand ;  yet  it  produced  small 
toa-trees,  and  some  others  that 
we  were  not  acquainted  with. 
There  were  fish  in  the  lagoon, 
but  we  could  not  catch  any. 
Our  wants,  therefore,  were  not 
likely  to  be  supplied  here,  not 
even  with  water  for  our  daily 
expense ;  nevertheless,  I  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  the  morning, 
that  we  might  try  our  success 
in  the  night  for  turtle  and  birds. 
A  quiet  night's  rest  also,  I  con- 
ceived, would  be  of  essential 
service  to  those  who  were  un- 
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1^  of  the  tide,  that  we  might 
Koceed  to  sea.  After  eight 
i^docky  Mr.  Samuel  and  Mr. 
Pcckover  went  out  to  watch  for 
nrtle,  and  three  men  went  to 
he  east  key  to  endeavour  to 
atch  birds.  All  the  others 
XNDi^ning  of  being  sick,  took 
their  rest,  except  Mr.  Hayward 
ind  Mr.  Elphinston,  whom  I 
lizected  to  keep  watch.  About 
midnight  the  bird  party  returned, 
■ith  only  twelve  noddies,  birds 
vhich  I  have  already  described 
to  be  about  the  size  of  pigeons ; 
bat  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fi)lly  and  obstinacy  of  one  of 
Ae  party,  who  separated  from 
the  other  two,  and  disturbed  the 
birds,  they  might  have  caught 
I  great  number.  I  was  so  much 
provoked  at  my  plans  being 
thus  defeated,  that  I  gave  this 
offender  a  good  beating.  I  now 
vent  in  search  of  the  turtling 
party,  who  had  taken  great 
pains,  but  without  success. 
This  did  not  surprise  me,  as  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that 
turtle  would  come  near  us,  after 
die  noise  which  had  been  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  evening 
in  extinguishing  the  fire.  I 
therefore  desired  them  to  come 
back,  but  they  requested  to  stay 
a  little  longer,  as  they  still  hoped 
to  find  some  before  daylight; 
however,  they  returned  by  three 
o'clock,  without  any  reward  for 
their  labour.  The  birds  we 
half  dressed,  that  they  might 
keep  the  better ;  and  these,  with 
a  few  clams,  made  the  whole  oi 
ihe  supply  procured  here.  I 
tied  M  few  gilt   buttons  and 


some  pieces  of  iron  to  a  tree, 
for  any  of  the  natives  that  might 
come  after  us ;  and  finding  my 
invalids  much  better  for  their 
night's  rest,  we  embarked,  and 
departed  by  dawn  of  day. 

'Tuesday,  2d. — ^When  we  had 
run  two  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward, the  sea  suddenly  became 
rough,  which  not  having  before 
experienced  since  we  were  with- 
in the  reefs,  I  concluded  to  be 
occasioned  by  an  open  channel 
to  the  ocean.  Soon  afterwards 
we  met  with  a  large  shoal,  on 
which  were  two  sandy  keys. 
Between  these,  and  two  others 
four  miles  to  the  west,  I  passed 
on  to  the  northward,  the  sea 
still  continuing  to  be  rough. 
Towards  noon  I  fell  in  with  six 
other  keys,  most  of  which  pro- 
duced some  small  trees  and 
bnishwood.  These  formed  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  main- 
land we  had  passed,  which  was 
full  of  sand-hills.  The  country 
continued  hilly,  and  the  north- 
ernmost land,  the  same  we  had 
seen  from  the  lagoon  island, 
appeared  like  downs  sloping  to- 
wards the  sea.  Nearly  abreast 
of  us  was  a  flat-topped  hill, 
which,  on  account  of  its  shape, 
I  called  Pudding-pan  Hill ;  and 
a  little  to  the  northward  were 
two  other  hills,  which  we  called 
the  Paps;  and  here  was  a  small 
tract  of  country  without  sand, 
the  eastern  part  of  which  forms 
a  cape,  whence  the  coast  in- 
clines to  the  N.W.  by  N.  I 
divided  six  birds,  aiid  SssN^^di 
one  t\v'enty-MlVv  oi  a  ipoMti^  0I 
bread  with  haU  a  pmt  ol  >Na\.«^ 


llic  tvvcLiIy-four  hours  of  whi 
ln-iuclonvani  1  can  s|jcak  wi 
CLTiainty  as  to  time.     The  wii 
blew  fresh  from  the  S.S.E.  ai 
S.E.  all  the  afternoon,  with  fa 
weather.    As  we  stood  to  tl 
N.  by  W,,  we  found  more  se. 
which  I  attributed  to  our  i> 
ceiving  less    shelter  from  tb 
reefs  to  the  eastward.    It  is  prt 
bable  they  do  not  extend  so  fa 
north  as  this ;  at  least  it  ma; 
be  concluded  that  there  is  no 
a  continued  bairier  to  preveD 
shipping  having  access  to  the 
shore.     I  observed    that    tht 
stream  set  to  the  N.W.,  which 
I  considered  to  be  the  flood 
In  some  places  along  the  coast 
we  saw  patches  ot  wood.    At 
five   o'clock,   steering   to   the 
N.W.,  we  passed  a  large  and 
fair  inlet,  into  which,  I  imagine, 
there  is  a  safe  and  commodioui 
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after  praying  to  God  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  His  most  gracious 
protection^  I  served  an  allow- 
ance of  water  for  supper,  and  di- 
rected our  course  to  the  W.S.W.y 
to    counteract    the    southerly 
winds,  in  case  they  should  blow 
strong.    We  had  been  just  six 
days  on  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, in  the  course  of  which  we 
found  oysters,  a  few  dams,  some 
birds,  and  water.     But  perhaps 
a  benefit  nearly  equal  to  this  we 
received,  by  having  been  re- 
lieved from  the  fatigue  of  being 
constantly  in  the  boat,  and  en- 
joying good  rest  at  night  These 
advantages  certainly  preserved 
onr  lives;   and  small  as  the 
supply  was,  I  am  very  sensible 
hcnr  much  it  alleviated  our  dis- 
tresses.     By  this  time  nature 
must  have  sunk  under  the  ex- 
tzemes  of  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Some   would  have   ceased  to 
struggle  for  a  life  that  only  pro- 
mised wretchedness  and  misery; 
and  others,  though  possessed 
of  more  bodily  strength,  must 
soon  have  followed  their  unfor- 
tunate companions.     Even  in 
oar  present  situation  we  were 
most  deplorable  objects,    but 
the  hopes  of  a  speedy  relief  kept 
Up  our  spirits.     For  my  own 
part,  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, I    felt    neither    extreme 
hunger  nor  thirst    My  allow- 
ance  contented  me,  knowing 
that  I  could  have    no  more. 
— Thursday,  4th. — I  served  one 
twenty-fifth  of  a  pound  of  bread 
and  an  allowance  of  water  iox 
brealc&s4   ^^<^   the   same  for 
duwer.  With  an  addition  of  six  I 


oysters  to  each  person.  This 
day  we  saw  a  number  of  water 
snakes,  that  were  ringed  yellow 
and  black,  and  towards  noon 
we  passed  a  great  deal  of  rock- 
weed.  Though  the  weather 
was  fair,  we  were  constantly 
shipping  water,  which  kept  two 
men  always  employed  to  bale 
the  boat 

'Friday,  5th. — At  noon,  six 
oysters    were,     as     yesterday, 
served  to  each  man,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  allowance  of  bread 
and  water.     In  the  evening  a 
few  boobies  came  about  us,  one 
of  which  I  caught  in  my  hand. 
The  blood  was  divided  among 
three  of   the  men    who  were 
weakest,  but  the  bird  I  ordered 
to  be  kept  for  our  dinner  the 
next  day.    Served  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  water  for  supper,  and 
to   some,  who  were    most  in 
need,  half  a  pint    In  the  course 
of  the  night,  being  constantly 
wet  with  the  sea,  we  suffered 
much  cold    and    shiverings. — 
Saturday,  6th. — ^At  daylight  I 
found  that  some  of  the  clams, 
which  had  been  hung  up  to  dry 
for  sea-store,  were  stolen;  but 
every    one    solemnly    denied 
having  any  knowledge  of   it 
This  forenoon  we  saw  a  gannet, 
a  sand  lark,  and  some  water 
snakes,  which  in  general  were 
from  two  to  three  feet  long. 
The  usual  allowance  of  bread 
and  water  was  served  for  break- 
fast, and  the  same  for  dinner, 
with    the    bird,   which    I   dis- 
tributed in  the  MsvLa\  ^^?j  qH 
"Who  shall  have  this"^'"    l^^ci- 
posed  to  mal;.e  Tiraoi  abowX^x^ 
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latitude  of  9°  30'  or  10**  S.  In 
the  afternoon  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  our  store 
of  bread,  and  found  remaining 
nineteen  days'  allowance,  at  the 
former  rate  of  serving  one 
twenty  fifth  of  a  pound  three 
times  a  day ;  therefore,  as  I  saw 
every  prospect  of  a  quick  pas- 
sage, I  again  ventured  to  grant 
an  allowance  for  supper,  agree- 
able to  my  promise  at  the  time 
it  was  discontinued.  We  passed 
the  night  miserably  wet  and 
cold,  and  in  the  morning  I 
heard  heavy  complaints.  The 
sea  was  high,  and  breaking  over 
us.  I  could  only  afford  the 
allowance  of  bread  and  water 
for  breakfast ;  but  for  dinner  I 
gave  out  an  ounce  of  dried 
clams  to  each  person,  which 
was  all  that  remained.  At  noon 
I  altered  the  course  to  the 
W.N.W.,  to  keep  more  from 
the  sea,  as  the  wind  blew  strong. 
The  sea  ran  very  high  all  this  day, 
and  we  had  frequent  showers 
of  rain,  so  that  we  were  con- 
tinually wet,  and  suffered  much 
cold  in  the  night.  Mr.  Ledward, 
the  surgeon,  and  Lawrence  Le- 
bogue,  an  old  hardy  seaman, 
appeared  to  be  giving  way  very 
fast  I  could  only  assist  them 
by  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  ol 
wine,  which  I  had  carefully 
saved,  expecting  such  a  melan- 
choly necessit>\ 

'Monday,  8th.— Wind  atS.E. 

The  weather  was  more  moderate 

than  it  had  been  for  some  days 

past    A  kvf  gannets  were  seen. 

The  sea.  being  smooth,  1  sleeied 

W.  by  S.    At  four  in  the  aftei 


noon  we  caught  a  small  dolphin, 
which  was  the  first  relief  ik  the 
kind  that  we  obtained.    I  issued 
about  two  ounces  to  each  per-    > 
son,  including  the  offals,  and 
saved  the  remainder  for  dinner    i 
the  next  day.    Towards  evening 
the  wind  freshened,  and  it  bicv 
strong   all   night,   so  that  we    > 
shipped  much  water,  and  sof-    \ 
fered  greatly  from  the  wet  and    ) 
cold. — ^Tuesday,  9th. — At  day-    | 
light,  as  usual,  I  heard  mudi    . 
complaining,    which    my   own    i 
feelings  convinced  roe  was  too 
well  founded.     I  gave  the  sur- 
geon and  Lebogue  a  little  wine^ ' 
but  I  could  afford    them  no 
further  relief,  except  encourag- 
ing them  with  hopes  that  a  very 
few  days  longer,  at  our  present 
fine  rate  of  sailing,  would  bring 
us  to  Timor.    Gannets,  boobies^ 
men-of-war  and  tropic  bizdsi 
wereconstantlyaboutus.  Served 
the  usual  allowance  of  bread 
and  water,  and  at  noon  we  dined 
on  the  remains  of  the  dolphin, 
which  amounted  to  about  an 
ounce  per  man.      This   after- 
noon I  suffered  great  sickness, 
from  the  nature  of  the  part  d* 
the  stomach  of  the  fish,  which 
had  fallen  to  my  share  at  dinner. 
At  sunset  I  served  an  allowance 
of  bread  and  water  for  supper. 
— Wednesday,   loth. —  In  the 
morning,  after  a  very  comfort- 
less night,  there  was  a  visible 
alteration  for  the  worse  in  many 
of  the  people,  which  gave  me 
great  apprehensions.      An  ex- 
treme weakness,  swelled  legs, 
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sepy  with  an  apparent  de- 
c^  understanding,  seemed 
5  the  melancholy  presages 
I  approaching  dissolution. 
surgeon  and  Lebogue,  in 
ciliary  were  most  miserable 
rts.  I  occasionally  gave 
.  a  few  tea  -  spoonfuls  of 
out  of  the  little  that  re- 
ed, which  greatly  assisted 
.  The  hopes  of  being  able 
xomplish  the  voyage  was 
principal  support  The 
twain  very  innocently  told 
that  he  really  thought  I 
!d  worse  than  any  one  in 
KMit  The  simplicity  with 
1  he  uttered  such  an  opinion 
ed  me,  and  I  returned  him 
ter  compliment  Birds  and 
weed  showed  that  we  were 
ir  fix>mland ;  but  I  expected 
signs  here,  as  there  are 
r  islands  between  the  east 
if  Timor  and  New  Guinea. 
night  was  more  moderate 
the  last — Thursday,  nth. 
fXf  one  received  the  cus- 
ly  allowance  of  bread  and 
:,  and  an  extra  allowance 
Iter  was  given  to  those  who 
most  in  need.  At  noon  I 
rred  in  latitude  9°  41'  S. ; 
te  S.  77**  W.,  distance  109 
\\  longitude  made  13°  49' 
I  had  little  doubt  of  having 
paned  the  meridian  of  the 
m  part  of  Timor,  which  is 
down  in  128^  £.  This 
led  universal  joy  and  satis- 
m.  In  the  afternoon  we 
gannets,  and  many  other 
^  and  at  sunset  we  kept  a 
Moxious  look-out  In  the 
jg  we   caught  a   booby. 


which  I  reserved  for  our  dinner 
the  next  day. 

'Friday,  12th. — ^At  three  in 
the  morning,  with  an  excess  of 
joy,  we  discovered  Timor  bear- 
ing from  W.S.W.  to  W.N.W., 
and  I  hauled  on  a  wind  to  \he 
N.N.E.  till  daylight,  when  the 
land  bore  from  S.W.  by  S.  to 
N.E.  by  N.  Our  distance  from 
the  shore,  two  leagues.  It  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  describe 
the  pleasure  which  the  blessing 
of  the  sight  of  this  land  diffused 
among  us.  It  appeared  scarce 
credible  to  ourselves  that,  in  an 
open  boat,  and  so  poorly  pro- 
vided, we  should  have  been 
able  to  reach  the  coast  of  Timor 
in  forty-one  days  after  leaving 
Tofoa,  having  in  that  time  run, 
by  our  log,  a  distance  of  3618 
miles;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  extreme  distress,  no 
one  should  have  perished  on 
the  voyage.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  I  knew  not 
where  the  Dutch  settlement  was 
situated,  but  I  had  a  faint  idea 
that  it  was  at  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  island.  I  therefore,  after 
daylight,  bore  away  along  shore 
to  the  S.S.W.,  which  I  was  the 
more  readily  induced  to  do  as 
the  wind  would  not  suffer  us  to 
go  towards  the  N.E.  without 
great  loss  of  time.  The  day 
gave  us  a  most  agreeable  pros- 
pect of  the  land,  which  was 
mterspersed  with  woods  and 
lawns — the  interior  part  moun- 
tainous, but  the  shore  low. 
Towards  noon  t\\e  coaal\itcaxcv^ 
higher^  with  some  TetMiV.^\^ 
headlands.      We  vere  ^eaSiX'^i 


n-.it;  .iiiro.ist  ot  a  hif;h  head- 
land. Willi  tlie  usual  ailo«an(.\: 
of  brL'ad  ^i!;.l  w.itur  for  diiiiior, 
I  divided  ihc  bird  wc  had  caught 
the  night  before,  and  to  tlie 
sui|;eon  and  Lebogue  I  gave 
a  little  wine.  The  wind  blew 
fresh  at  E.  and  E.S.E.,  with 
very  hazy  weather.  During  the 
afiemoon  we  continued  our 
course  alonga  low  shore  covered 
with  innumerable  palm  trees, 
called  the  fan  palm,  from  the 
leaf  spreading  like  a  fan ;  but 
here  we  saw  no  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion, nor  had  the  country  so  fine 
an  appearance  as  to  the  east- 
ward. This,  however,  was  only 
a  small  tract,  for  by  sunset  it  im- 
proved again,  and  I  saw  several 
great  smokes  where  the  inhabit- 
ants were  clearing  and  cultivat- 
ing their  grounds.  We  had  now 
run  twenty -five  miles  to  the 
W.S.W.  since  noon,  and  w^rf 
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«  same  time,  high  land  ap- 
sared  in  the  S.W. ;  but  the 
eather  was  so  hazy,  that  it  was 
oabtfiii  whether  the  two  lands 
icre  separated,  the  opening  only 
attending  one  point  of  the  com- 
^us.  For  this  reason  I  stood 
towards  the  onter  land,  and 
famd  it  to  be  the  island  Roti. 
I  Ktumed  to  the  shore  we  had 
U;  and  brought  to  a  grapnel 
ia  a  sandy  bay,  that  I  might 
Bue  conveniently  calculate  my 
Btoation.  In  this  place  we  saw 
lereial  smokes,  where  the  natives 
icre  clearing  their  grounds. 
Dnring  the  little  time  we  re- 
nained  here,  the  master  and 
arpenter  very  much  importuned 
ae  to  let  them  go  in  search  of 
npplies,  to  which  at  length  I 
usented;  but  not  finding  any 
odier  person  willing  to  be  of 
their  party,  they  did  not  choose 
Id  quit  Uie  boat  I  stopped 
line  no  longer  than  for  the 
porpose  just  mentioned,  and 
■e  continued  steering  towards 
shore.  We  had  a  view  of  a 
)eautiful-looking  country,  as  if 
onned  by  art  into  lawns  and 
arks.  The  coast  is  low,  and 
overed  with  woods,  in  which 
le  innumerable  fan  palm  trees, 
hat  look  like  cocoa-nut  walks. 
rhe  interior  part  is  high  land, 
'Ut  very  diflferent  from  the  more 
astern  parts  of  the  island,  where 
:  is  exceedingly  mountainous, 
nd,  to  appearance,  the  soil 
etter.  At  noon  the  island 
Loti  bore  S.W.  by  W.  seven 
sigues.  The  usual  allowance 
^bread  and  water  was  served 
"  breakBist  and  dinner,  and  to 


die  surgeon  and  Lebogue  I 
continued  to  give  wine.  We 
had  a  strong  breeze  at  E.S.K, 
with  hazy  weather,  all  the  after- 
noon. At  two  o'clock,  having 
run  through  a  very  dangerous 
breaking  sea,  the  cause  of  which 
I  attributed  to  be  a  strong  tide 
setting  to  windward,  and  shoal 
water,  we  discovered  a  spacious 
bay  or  sound,  with  a  fair  en- 
trance about  two  or  three  miles 
wide.  I  now  conceived  hopes 
that  our  voyage  was  nearly  at 
an  end,  as  no  place  could  appear 
more  eligible  for  shipping,  or 
more  Hkely  to  be  chosen  for  a 
European  settlement.  I  there- 
fore came  to  a  grapnel  near  the 
east  side  of  the  entrance,  in  a 
small  sandy  bay,  where  we  saw 
a  hut,  a  dog,  and  some  cattle ; 
and  I  immediately  sent  the 
boatswain  and  gunner  away  to 
the  hut,  to  discover  the  inhabit- 
ants. I  had  just  time  to  make 
some  nautical  observations, 
when  I  saw  the  boatswain  and 
gunner  returning  with  some  of 
the  natives;  I  therefore  no 
longer  doubted  of  our  success, 
and  that  our  expectations  would 
be  fully  gratified.  They  brought 
five  Indians,  and  informed  me 
that  they  had  found  two  families, 
where  the  women  treated  them 
with  European  politeness.  From 
these  people  I  learned  that  the 
governor  resided  at  a  place 
called  Coupang,  which  was  some 
distance  to  the  N.K  I  made 
signs  for  one  of  them  to  go  in 
the  boat  and  show  ws  \)cvt  Nq;v.>j 
to  Coupang,  mtAtna\Atv%  ^^V.\ 
would  pay  him  for  Yiv^  Uwito\^  \ 
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the  man  readily  complied,  and 
came  into  the  boat  These 
people  were  of  a  dark  tawny 
colour,  had  long  black  hair,  and 
chewed  a  great  deal  of  betel. 
Their  dress  was  a  square  piece 
of  cloth  round  the  hips,  in  the 
folds  of  which  was  stuck  a  large 
knife  ;  a  handkerchief  wrapped 
round  the  head;  and  another 
hanging  by  the  four  comers 
from  the  shoulders,  which  served 
as  a  bag  for  their  betel  equipage. 
They  brought  us  a  few  pieces 
of  dried  turtle,  and  some  ears 
of  Indian  com.  This  last  was 
the  most  welcome ;  for  the  turtle 
was  so  bard,  that  it  could  not 
be  eaten  without  being  first 
soaked  in  hot  water.  They 
offered  to  bring  us  some  other 
refreshments  if  I  would  wait, 
but  as  the  pilot  was  willing,  I 
determined  to  push  on.  It  was 
about  half  an  hour  past  four 
when  we  sailed.  By  direction 
of  the  pilot,  we  kept  close  to 
the  east  shore  under  all  our 
sail ;  but  as  night  came  on  the 
wind  died  away,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  try  at  the  oars,  which 
I  was  surprised  to  see  we  could 
use  with  some  effect  At  ten 
o'clock,  finding  we  advanced 
but  slowly,  I  came  to  a  grapnel, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  I  issued 
double  allowance  of  bread  and 
a  little  wine  to  each  person. 

'Sunday,  14th.  —  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
the  most  happy  and  sweet  sleep 
that  ever  men  enjoyed,  we 
weighed^  and  continued  lo\iee\i 
the  east  shore  on  board,  in  v«y 
smooth  water,  when  at  last  1 


found  we  were  aga 
the  sea,  the  whole  < 
to  the  westward  tl 
passed  being  an  is! 
the  pilot  called  Pi 
The  northern  entra 
channel  is  about  a 
half  or  two  miles  v 
had  no  ground  at  U 
The  report  of  two  c 
were  fired  gave  n 
every  one;  and  so( 
discovered  two  sqi 
vessels  and  a  cuttei 
to  the  eastward, 
voured  to  work  to 
but  were  obliged  to 
oars  again,  having  1 
on  each  tack.  We 
to  the  shore,  and 
rowing  till  four  o'clc 
brought  to  a  grapne 
another  allowance  oi 
wine  to  all  hands.  . 
we  had  rested  a  little, 
again,  and  rowed  till 
light,  when  we  came 
nel  off  a  small  fort 
which  the  pilot  tol 
Coupang.  Among 
which  the  boatswain 
into  the  boat  before 
ship  was  a  bundle  of  1 
that  had  been  used  1 
to  show  the  depth  < 
sounding;  with  the 
in  the  course  of  t 
made  a  small  jack,w 
hoisted  in  the  main 
a  signal  of  distress 
not  think  proper  to 
out  leave.  Soon 
bi^^V^  2^  soldier  ha 

^moTv^  ^  csQW^  ell 
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eeably  surprised  to  meet 
English  sailor,  who  be- 
to  one  of  the  vessels  in 
L  His  captain,  he  told 
I  the  second  person  in 
n;  I  therefore  desired 
xmducted  to  him,  as  I 
irmed  the  governor  was 
x>uld  not  then  be  spoken 
Captain  Spikerman  re- 
ne  with  great  humanity. 
led  him  of  our  distressed 
]y  and  requested  that 
ight  be  taken  of  those 
re  with  me  without  de- 
I  which  he  gave  direc- 
r  their  immediate  recep- 
his  own  house,  and  went 
to  the  governor,  to  know 
t  time  I  could  be  per- 
to  see  him,  which  was 
>  be  at  eleven  o'clock, 
desired  my  people  to 
m  shore,  which  was  as 
IS  some  of  them  could 
ag  scarce  able  to  walk ; 
owever,  were  helped  to 
ise,  and  foimd  tea  with 
and  butter  provided  for 
reakfast.  The  abilities 
painter,  perhaps,  could 
have  been  displayed  to 
dvantage  than  in  the  de- 
n  of  the  two  groups  of 
which  at  this  time  pre- 
themselves  to  each  other. 
lifferent  spectator  would 
een  at  a  loss  which  most 
lire — the  eyes  of  famine 
ag  at  immediate  relief,  or 
nror  of  their  preservers  at 
^t  of  so  many  spectres, 
ghastly  countenances,  if 
we  had  been  unknown, 
liter  have  excited  terror 


than  pity.  Our  bodies  were 
nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  our 
limbs  were  full  of  sores,  and  we 
were  clothed  in  rags;  in  this 
condition,  with  the  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude  flowing  down  our 
cheeks,  the  people  of  Timor  be- 
held us  with  a  mixture  of  horror, 
surprise,  and  pity.  The  gover- 
nor, Mr.  William  Adrian  Van 
Este,  notwithstanding  extreme 
ill  health,  became  so  anxious 
about  us,  that  I  saw  him  before 
the  appointed  time.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  great  affection, 
and  gave  mc  the  fullest  proofs 
that  he  was  possessed  of  every 
feeling  of  a  humane  and  good 
man.  Sorry  as  he  was,  he  said, 
that  such  a  calamity  could  ever 
have  happened  to  us,  yet  he 
considered  it  as  the  greatest 
blessing  of  his  life  that  we  had 
fallen  under  his  protection ; 
and  though  his  infirmity  was 
so  great  that  he  could  not  do 
the  office  of  a  friend  himself, 
he  would  give  such  orders  as  I 
might  be  certain  would  procure 
us  every  supply  we  wanted.  A 
house  should  be  immediately 
prepared  for  me ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  my  people,  he  said  that 
I  might  have  room  for  them 
either  at  the  hospital  or  on  board 
of  Captain  Spikerman's  ship, 
which  lay  in  the  road ;  and  he 
expressed  much  uneasiness  that 
Coupang  could  not  afford  them 
better  accommodations,  the 
house  assigned  to  me  being  the 
only  one  uninhabited,  and  the 
situation  of  the  few  ^aioJKves  ^"aX 
lived  at  this  place  suc\v\VvaX^^^ 
could  not  conv^n\«aA>f  i^ww^ 


and  the  cleaiiin;:;  ofthcir  persons 

suvcral  friendly  gifts  of  apparel 
having  been  presented  to  them. 
I  desired  to  be  shown  to  the 
house  that  was  intended  for  me, 
which  I  found  ready,  with  ser- 
vants to  attend.  It  consisted 
of  a  hall,  with  a  room  at  each 
end,  and  a  lof^  over-head,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  piazza, 
with  an  outer  apartment  in  one 
comer,  and  a  communication 
from  the  back  part  of  the  house 
to  the  street.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined, instead  of  separating 
from  my  people,  to  lodge  them 
all  with  me ;  and  I  divided  the 
house  as  follows :  one  room  I 
took  to  myself,  the  other  I 
allotted  to  the  master,  surgeon, 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  the  gunner; 
the  loft  to  the  other  officers; 
and  the  outer  apartment  to  the 
men.     Thn  t."ii 
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support  and  bear  such  heavy 
calamities,  and  had  enabled  me 
at  last  to  be  the  means  ot  saving 
eighteen  lives. 

'  In  times  of  difficulty,  there 
will  generally  arise  circumstances 
that  bear  particularly  bard  on 
a  commander.  In  our  late 
situation,  it  was  not  the  least  of 
my  distresses  to  be  constantly 
assailed  with  the  melancholy 
demands  of  my  people  for  an 
increase  of  allowance,  which  it 
grieved  me  to  refuse.  The 
necessity  of  observing  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  the  distribution 
of  our  provisions  was  so  evident, 
that  I  resisted  their  solicitations, 
and  never  deviated  from  the 
agreement  we  made  at  setting 
out  The  consequence  of  this 
care  was,  that  at  our  arrival  we 
had  still  remaining  sufficient  for 
eleven  days  at  our  scanty  allow- 
ance; and  if  we  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  missed 
the  Dutch  settlement  at  Timor, 
we  could  have  proceeded  to 
Java,  where  I  was  certain  that 
every  supply  we  wanted  could 
be  procured  Another  disagree- 
able circumstance  to  which  my 
situation  exposed  me  was  the 
caprice  of  ignorant  people. 
Had  I  been  incapable  of  act- 
ing, they  would  have  carried 
the  boat  on  shore  as  soon  as 
we  made  the  island  of  Timor, 
without  considering  that  landing 
among  the  natives,  at  a  distance 
from  the  European  settlement, 
might  have  been  as  dangerous 
as  amox^  aiiy  other  Indians. 
JTie  quantity  of  provisions  with 
which  we  Jcft  the  ship  was  not 


more  than  we  should  have  con- 
sumed in  five  days,  had  there 
been  no  necessity  for  husband- 
ing our  stock.  The  mutineers 
must  naturally  have  concluded 
that  we  could  have  no  other 
place  of  refuge  than  the  Friendly 
Islands;  for  it  was  not  likely 
they  should  imagine  that,  so 
poorly  equipped  as  we  were  in 
every  respect,  there  could  have 
been  a  possibility  of  our  attempt- 
ing to  return  homewards ;  much 
less  can  they  suspect  that  the 
account  of  their  villany  has 
already  reached  their  native 
country.  AVhen  I  reflect  how 
providentially  our  lives  were 
saved  at  Tofoa  by  the  Indians 
delaying  their  attack,  and  that, 
with  scarcely  anything  to  support 
life,  we  crossed  a  sea  of  more 
than  1 200  leagues,  without 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather;  when  I  reflect 
that  in  an  open  boat,  with  so 
much  stormy  weather,  we  escaped 
foundering ;  that  not  any  of  us 
were  taken  ofl*  by  disease ;  that 
we  had  the  great  good  fortune 
to  pass  the  unfriendly  natives 
of  other  countries  without  acci- 
dent, and  at  last  happily  to 
meet  with  the  most  friendly  and 
best  of  people  to  relieve  our 
distresses ; — I  say,  when  I  reflect 
on  all  these  wonderful  escapes, 
the  remembrance  of  such  great 
mercies  enables  me  to  bear,  with 
resignation  and  cheerfulness, 
the  failure  of  an  expedition,  the 
success  of  which  I  had  so  much 
at  heart,  and  'wVvkYv  -^^s  feviv 
trated  at  a  time  ^Yvea  \  ^^ 
congratulating  myseiNi   on   ^^ 


-^  ^.vi^  uiic  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion the  method  wc  jtractisecl, 
wliich  is,  to  dip  their  clothes  in 
the  salt  water,  and  wring  them 
out  as  oflen  as  they  become 
filled  with  rain  :  it  was  the  only 
resource  we  had,  and  I  believe 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  SIX  DESERTERS — 
AND  THE  SHARKS — A  WONDERFUI 


The  following  singular  and 
affecting  narrative  of  the  suffer- 
ings attending  six  deserters  from 
the  artillery  of  St  Helena,  was 
related  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
on  oath,  by  John  Brown,  one  of 
the  survivors : — 

'In  June  1799,  I  belonged 
to  the  first  company  of  artillery, 
in  the  service  of  the  garrison ; 
and  on  the  loth  of  that  month. 
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gate,  and  hearing  a  great  noise, 
tiiought   we  were  missed  and 
searched  for.     We  immediately 
embarked  in   the  whale  boat, 
with  about  twenty-five  pounds 
of  bread  in  a  bag,  a  small  keg 
of  water,  supposed  to  contain 
aboat  thirteen  gallons,  and  a 
compass   given  to  us  by  the 
oommanding  officer  of  the  Co/- 
umkra.    We  then  left  the  ship, 
polling  with  two  oars  only,  to 
g^  ahead  of  her ;  the  boat  was 
half  full  of  water,  and  nothing 
to  bale  her  out     In  this  condi- 
tioD  we  rowed  out  to  sea,  and 
lay  off  the  island  a  great  distance, 
expecting,  the  American   ship 
hourly.     About  twelve  o'clock 
the  second  day,  no  ship  appear- 
ing, by  Parr's  advice  we  bore 
away,  steering  N.   by  W.  and 
then  N.N.W.  for  the  Island  of 
Ascension,  using  our  handker- 
chiefs as  substitutes  for  sails. 

'We  continued  our  course  till 
about  the  i8th  in  the  morning, 
when  we  saw  a  number  of  birds, 
but  no  land.   About  twelve  that 
day.  Parr  said  he  was  sure  that  we 
must  be  past  the  island,  account- 
ing it  must  be  800  miles  from  St. 
Helena.     We  then  each  of  us 
took  our  shirts,  and  with  them 
made  a  small  sprit  sail,  and  laced 
jackets  and  trousers  together  to 
the  waistband  to  keep  us  warm, 
and  thenaltered  ourcourse  to  W. 
by  N.,  thinking  to  make  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  on  the  American  coast. 
Provisions  running  very  short, 
we  allowed  ourselves  one  ounce 
of  bread  for  twenty-four  hours, 
jmd  two   mouthfuls  of  water. 
We   amtinued   till   the  26th, 


when  all  our  provisions  were 
expended.  On  the  27th,  Mr. 
Quin  took  a  piece  of  bamboo 
in  his  mouth  to  chew,  and  we 
all  followed  his  example.  On 
that  night,  it  being  my  turn  to 
steer  the  boat,  and  remembering 
to  have  read  of  persons  in  our 
situation  eating  their  shoes,  I 
cut  a  piece  off  one  of  mine; 
but  being  soaked  with  salt 
water,  I  was  obliged  to  spit  it 
out,  and  take  the  inside  sole, 
which  I  ate  part  of,  and  distri- 
buted to  the  rest,  but  found  no 
benefit  from  it  On  the  first  of 
July,  Parr  caught  a  dolphin  with 
a  gaff  that  had  been  left  in  the 
boat.  We  all  fell  on  our  knees 
and  thanked  God  for  His  good- 
ness to  us.  We  tore  up  the  fish 
and  hung  it  to  dry.  About  four 
we  ate  part  of  it,  which  agreed 
with  us  pretty  well.  On  this 
fish  we  subsisted  till  the  4th; 
when,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
finding  the  whole  expended, 
bones  and  all,  Parr  himself, 
Brighouse,  and  Conway  pro- 
posed to  scuttle  the  boat,  and 
let  her  go  down  to  put  us  out 
of  our  misery;  the  other  two 
objected,  observing,  that  God 
who  had  made  man  always 
found  him  something  to  eat  On 
the  5th,  about  eleven,  M*Kinnon 
proposed  that  it  would  be  better 
to  cast  lots  for  one  of  us  to  die, 
in  order  to  save  the  rest,  to 
which  we  consented.  The 
lots  were  made,  William  Parr, 
who  had  been  sick  two  days 
before  with  the  spoXXedi  1^n^\, 
being  excluded.  Ix.  vj^s  ^jgt<i^ 
that  No.    5  s\vou\Ol  ^v^\   ^«A 


more   especially  do   they  seem  Belm( 

to  cling  to  it  when  there  is  every  the  vi 

ai)i)carance   of  its   speedy  ter-  thattl 

mination ;    and  those  who  are  in  abc 

most  familiar  with  the  vicissi-  of  the 

tudes  of  a  sailor's  lot,  those  severa 

who  are  best  acquainted  with  and  P 

the  frequent  calamities  which  up  by 

overtake  those  who  spend  their  slingin 

lives  at  sea,  know  well  to  what  stick,  i 

desperate  remedies  shipwrecked  them  1 

men  have  resorted  to  allay  the  very  w 

cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst,  some  ti 

and  to  prolong  for  a  brief  period  taken, 

a    most    miserable    existence,  were  £ 

Imagination  must  now  supply  ately  n 

the  place  of  facts,  and  realize  mocks 

as  far  as  possible  the  dreadful  taken  ii 

situation  of  myself  and  comrades,  house,  i 

which  lasted  till  the  morning  of  bed,  an* 

the  8th,  when,  it  being  my  watch,  to  eat. 

and  observing  the  water  about  thing  fo 

break  of  day  to  change  colour,  I  were  lo< 

called  the  rest,  thinking  we  were  so  till  th 

near  shore,  but  «aw  r^^  ''•-''  --^  ^^ 
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way  boatswain's  mate ;  myself, 
being  sickly,  a  passenger.  In 
thirteen  days  we  arrived  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  I  was  determined 
to  give  myself  up  the  first  op- 
portunity, in  order  to  relate  my 
sufferings  to  the  men  of  this 
gairison,  to  deter  them  from  ever 
altempting  so  mad  a  scheme.' 

THE  schooner's  MEN  AND  THE 
SHARKS. 

A  small  schooner,  called  the 
Magpie^  was   cruising  between 
the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the 
Havannah,  in  search  of  pirates. 
One  evening,  the  sea  and  the 
air  were  so  calm,  that  the  vessel 
lay  on  the  bosom  of  the  water 
like  a  huge  animal  asleep,  with 
her  head  towards  the   shore. 
The  crew  were  engaged  in  telling 
those  marvellous  stories  which 
sailors  believe,  and  never  fail 
to  narrate  to  each  other  in  the 
hoars  of  idleness ;  for  such  oc- 
casionally visit  even  the  mariner 
afloat     Lieutenant  Smith,  the 
commander,  who  had  been  on 
tiie  look-out  for  the  pirate  ship 
as  long  as  twilight  allowed  him 
to  do  sOy  laid  aside  his  glass 
and  descended  into  the  cabin. 
All    above    and    below     and 
around  was  now  lulled  as  in 
slumber,  for  the  laugh  and  the 
voice  of  the  story-teller  had 
become    silent;   presently  the 
mate,  who  was  on  deck,  ob- 
served a  small  black  cloud  rest- 
ing over  the  land.     The  cloud 
was  gradual!/  increasing;  and 
although  the  mate  saw  no  ground 
to app^hend danger,  he  thought 


it  right  to  communicate  the  tact 
to  his  superior  officer,  believing 
that  the  land  breeze  was  about 
to  set  in  with  unusual  strength. 
Mr.  Smith  desired  him  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  and  he  would 
join  him  on  deck  immediately. 
A  moment  after,  a  squall,  as 
strong  as  it  was  sudden,  burst 
from  the  cloud  ;  and  just  as  Mr. 
Smith  had  ascended  to  the  deck, 
the  schooner  was  upset,  and  im-. 
mediately  sunk. 

Two  of  the  crew  were  below, 
and  they  went  down  with  her. 
The  others,  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, were  left  struggling  with 
the  shipless  deep ;  for  the  squall 
had  passed,  and  sky  and  sea 
were  again  tranquil.  It  was 
now  discovered  that  the  boat 
had  parted  from  the  vessel,  and 
floated.  A  rush  was  made  to- 
wards her,  and  several  of  the 
men  attempted  to  get  into  her 
on  the  same  side.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  she  became 
half  full  of  water,  upset,  rolled 
over  and  over,  and  at  length 
lay  with  her  keel  upwards.  Some 
got  across  her  keel,  others  sup- 
ported themselves  by  holding 
on  to  her  with  their  hands,  and 
thus  all  were  for  a  time  safe. 

Mr.  Smith  now  reminded  the 
crew  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  remain  long  in  this 
predicament,  and  exhorted  them 
to  right  the  boat  and  bale  out 
the  water  from  her.  He  was 
immediately  attended  to ;  the 
men  on  the  keel  relinquished 
their  seats,  the  boaX  vi^s  \>rcx\^^ 
over,  and  two  men  'weie  at^^\^^ 
into  her  to  ba\e  out  Vhe  ^^X«, 


iiangcr.  Smith  bcpgt'd  thorn 
to  iitrscvcri;  in  aUi;iii|iting  to 
cltar  the  boat  of  water,  and 
directed  those  not  engaged  in 
baling,  to  keep  splashing  with 
their  legs  to  frighten  the  sharks. 
Again  he  was  attended  to,  four 
men  were  in  the  boat  baling, 
and  the  water  was  rapidly  de- 
creasing, when  a  noise  was 
heard,  and  more  than  a  dozen 
sharks  darted  in  among  them. 
In  the  panic  which  ensued  the 
boat  was  again  upset,  and  the 
men  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
marine  monsters.  At  first  the 
sharks  played  about  among 
the  men,  occasionally  rubbing 
against  them ;  but  presently  a 
loud  shriek  arose  from  one  of 
them— hia  leg  was  bitten  from 
his  body.  The  attack  was  now 
general.  Shrieks  arose  from 
one  and  another,  some  were 
torn  from  the  boat.  nnH  ^'"■"— ' 
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the  exception  of  two,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  righting  the  boat  and 
getting  into  her.  They  imme- 
diately began  baling,  and  worked 
until  they  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  sharks  swam 
round  the  boat  and  endeavoured 
to  upset  her,  but  failing,  and 
perhaps  goiged  already,  at  length 
departed.  The  men  worked  at 
intervals,  until  the  boat  was 
nearly  free  from  water,  and  then 
lay  down  and  slept  until  after 
daylight  The  morning  was 
fine  but  sultry.  The  men  were 
hongiyy  thirsty,  and  fatigued. 
They  looked  around  them.  An 
unbroken  ocean,  a  cloudless  sky, 
and  a  burning  sun  were  all  that 
were  within  their  view.  They 
bq;an  to  think  of  the  only  re- 
source remaining  for  either — 
to  kill  his  comrade  and  devour 
lus  flesh.  They  were  men  of 
equal  strength,  and  both  had 
knives.  Each,  however,  seemed 
unwilling  to  resort  to  this  horrible 
expedient,  except  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  man  at  the  stem 
— for  they  were  separated  in 
mutual  apprehension  by  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  boat — 
knelt  down  and  prayed,  and  his 
comrade  followed  the  example. 
As  the  morning  wore  on,  they 
suffered  intensely  from  thirst, 
and  aggravated  their  suffering 
by  attempting  to  allay  it  with 
salt  water.  The  madness  of 
despair  was  beginning  to  deve- 
lope  itself  in  one  of  them,  when 
a  sail  appeared  in  sight,  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  a  brig 
steering  towards  them.  One 
ffuDg  hts  jacket  in  the  air,  while 


the  other  hailed  again  and  again ; 
and  sometimes  both  hailed  to- 
gether,  although  the  brig  was 
at  such  a  distance  that  it  was 
not  possible  their  cry  should  be 
heard.  She  approached  nearer 
and  nearer ;  and  so  riveted  were 
their  minds  on  the  brig,  that 
hunger  and  thirst  were  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  of  hope.  The 
people  on  board  the  ship  ap- 
peared to  notice  them ;  but  just 
as  they  had  reason  to  think  this 
was  the  case,  she  changed  her 
course,  and  hoisted  additional 
sail.  Still  they  attempted  to 
gain  her  attention,  and  endea- 
voured to  propel  the  boat  with 
their  hands.  But  all  was  in  vain. 
The  ship  was  becoming  every 
moment  more  distant,  and  their 
chance  of  release  from  their  ter- 
rible condition  became  fainter. 
At  this  moment,  one  of  the 
sailors  conceived  the  bold  pro- 
ject of  swimming  to  the  brig, 
which  was  by  this  time  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  them. 
His  comrade  remonstrated  with 
him,  so  wild  and  hopeless  did 
the  undertaking  appear  to  him, 
especially  as  the  fins  of  sharks 
were  again  seen  here  and  there 
above  the  water.  After  a  little 
hesitation,  caused  by  the  appeal 
of  his  shipmate,  and  a  short 
prayer,  he  jumped  over.  The 
splash  occasioned  by  his  doing 
so  caused  the  sharks  to  disap- 
pear, and  the  man  in  the  boat 
well  knew  that  they  were  in 
search  of  his  comrade.  Imme- 
diately after,  three  ol  xJcvetsv 
passed  the  boal  to^^^^ 'VCvki. 
With  the   greatest  aoxveX:^  >ic^^ 
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sailor  in  the  boat  watched  his 
messmate ;  he  swam  well,  kick- 
ing and  splashing  as  he  went 
to  frighten  the  sharks.  Once 
lie  beheld  one  of  them  dose  to 
him;  but  he  only  swam  the 
faster,  and  kicked  the  more 
vigorously.  The  wind  had 
freshened,  the  brig  was  sailing 
more  fleetly,  his  cries  were  un- 
heard by  her  crew,  and  he  began 
to  think  he  must  yield  himself 
a  prey  to  the  sharks.  While 
this  melancholy  thought  was 
l)assing  through  his  mind,  he 
saw  a  man  look  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel ;  to  attract  his  at- 
tention, he  held  up  both  his 
hands,  jumped  up  in  the  water, 
and  used  every  means  in  his 
power  likely  to  attain  his  end. 
He  was  successful ;  a  boat  was 
put  out,  the  brave  swimmer  was 
picked  up,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  his  comrade  on  board  the 
brig.  The  sharks  were  de- 
frauded of  their  prey.  The 
brave  survivors  of  the  Magpiis 
crew  were  tried  by  court-martial ; 
and  as  a  reward  for  their  per- 
severance, gallantry,  and  obedi- 
ence to  their  commander  in  cir- 
cumstances of  such  peculiar  peril, 
promoted  to  be  warrant  officers. 

A  WONDERFUL  PRESERVATION. 

*  A  number  of  years  ago,'  said 

Captain  M ,  *  I  was  bound 

in  a  fine  stout  ship  of  about  four 
hundred  tons  burden,  from  the 

port  of  P to   Liverpool. 

The  ship  had  a  valuable  cargo 

on   board,  and   about  ninety 

^  in  spede,    I 


had  been  prevented,  by  odier 
urgent  business,  torn  giving 
much  of  my  attention  to  die 
vessel  while  loading  and  eqnip- 
ping  for  the  voyage,  bat  wis 
very  particular  in  my  direcdou 
to  the  chief  mate  (in  vdiom  I 
had  great  confidence,  he  haviog 
sailed  with  me  some  years)  to 
avoid  entering,  if  possible,  any 
but  native  American  seamen. 
When  we  were  about  to  sail,  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  comply  with  mj 
directions  entirely  in  this  par- 
ticular, but  had  shipped  two 
foreigners  as  seamen — one  a 
native  of  Guernsey,  and  die 
other  a  Frenchman  from  Brit- 
tany. I  was  pleased,  however, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  crew 
generally,  and  particularly  widi 
the  foreigners.  They  were  bodi 
stout  and  able-bodied  men,  and 
were  particularly  alert  and  at- 
tentive to  orders. 

'  The  passage  commenced 
auspiciously,  and  promised  to 
be  a  speedy  one,  as  we  tod^  a 
fine  steady  westerly  wind  soon 
after  we  lost  soundings.  To 
my  great  sorrow  and  uneasi- 
ness, I  soon  discovered  in  die 
foreigners  a  change  of  conduct 
for  the  worse.  They  became 
insolent  to  the  mates,  and  ap 
peared  to  be  frequently  under 
the  excitement  of  liquor,  and 
had  evidently  acquired  an  undue 
influence  with  the  rest  of  the 
men.  Their  intemperance  soon 
became  intolerable ;  and  as  it 
was  evident  that  they  had 
brought  liquor  on  board  with 
^  thenv^  I  determined  upon  seucb- 
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ingthe  forecastle,  and  depriving 
them  of  it  An  order  to  this 
effect  was  given  to  the  mates, 
and  they  were  directed  to  go 
about  its  execution  mildly  but 
firmly,  taking  no  arms  with 
them,  as  they  seemed  inclined 
to  do^  but  to  give  every  chest, 
berth,  and  locker  in  the  fore- 
castle a  thorough  examination, 
and  bring  aft  to  the  cabin  any 
spirits  they  might  find. 

Mt  was  not  without  much 
anxiety  that  I  sent  them  for- 
ward upon  this  duty.  I  re- 
mained upon  the  quarter-deck 
myself,  ready  to  go  to  their  aid 
should  it  be  necessary.  In  a 
few  moments,  a  loud  and  angry 
dispute  was  succeeded  by  a 
shjLrp  scuffle  around  the  fore- 
dstle  companion-way.  The 
steward,  at  my  call,  handed  my 
loaded  pistols  from  the  cabin, 
and  with  them  I  hastened  for- 
ward. The  Frenchman  had 
grappled  the  second  mate,  who 
was  a  mere  lad,  by  the  throat, 
thrown  him  across  the  heel  oif 
the  bowsprit,  and  was  apparently 
detennined  to  strangle  him  to 
death.  The  chief  mate  was 
calling  for  assistance  from  be- 
low, idiere  he  was  struggling 
with  the  Guernsey  man.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  were  indifferent 
spectators,  but  rather  encourag- 
ing the  foreigners  than  other- 
wise. I  presented  a  pistol  at 
the  head  of  the  Frenchman,  and 
ordered  him  to  release  the 
second  mate,  which  he  instantly 
did.  I  then  ordered  him  into 
the  forttop,  and  the  others,  who  I 
were  near,  into  the  maintop,  I 


none  to  come  down,  under  pain 
of  death,  until  ordered.  The 
steward  had  by  this  time  brought 
another  pair  of  pistols,  with 
which  I  armed  the  second  mate, 
directing  him  to  remain  on 
deck,  and  went  below  into  the 
forecastle  myself.  I  found  that 
the  chief  mate  had  been  slightly 
wounded  in  two  places  by  the 
knife  of  his  antagonist,  who, 
however,  ceased  to  resist  as  I 
made  my  appearance,  and  we 
immediately  secured  him  in 
irons.  The  search  was  now 
made,  and  a  quantity  of  liquor 
found  and  taken  to  the  cabin. 
The  rest  of  the  men  were  then 
called  down  from  the  tops,  and 
the  Frenchman  was  made  the 
companion  of  his  coadjutor's 
confinement.  I  then  expostu- 
lated at  some  length  with  the 
others  upon  their  improper 
and  insubordinate  conduct,  and 
upon  the  readiness  with  which 
they  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  drawn  into  such  courses  by 
two  rascally  foreigners,  and  ex- 
pressed hopes  that  I  should 
have  no  reason  for  further  com- 
plaint during  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  This  remonstrance  I 
thought  had  effect,  as  they  ap- 
peared contrite,  and  promised 
amendment  They  were  then 
dismissed,  and  order  was  re- 
stored. The  next  day,  the 
foreigners  strongly  solicited  par- 
don, with  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mises of  future  good  conduct ; 
and  as  the  rest  of  the  crew 
joined  in  their  request,!  ot^^i^^ 
that  their  irons  s\vo\3\d\>^  \a>L^t\. 
off.    For  several  day^  >i\^  ^m^\^ 
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of  the  ship  were  performed  to 
my  entire  satisfaction;  but  I 
could  discover  in  the  counten- 
ances of  the  foreigners,  expres- 
sions of  deep  and  rancorous 
animosity  to  the  chief  mate, 
who  was  a  prompt,  energetic 
seaman,  requiring  from  the 
sailors  at  all  times  a  ready  and 
implicit  obedience  to  his  orders. 
*A  week  pcrhai)s  had  passed 
over  in  this  way,  when  one  night, 
in  the  mid-watch,  all  hands  were 
called  to  shorten  sail.  Ordi- 
narily, upon  occasions  of  this 
kind,  the  duty  was  conducted 
by  the  mate,  but  I  now  went 
upon  deck  myself  and  gave 
orders,  sending  him  upon  the 
forecastle.  The  night  was  dark 
and  squally,  but  the  sea  was 
not  high,  and  the  ship  was  run- 
ning olf  about  nine  knots,  with 
the  wind  upon  the  starboard 
quarter.  The  weather  being 
very  unpromising,  the  second 
reef  was  taken  in  the  fore  and 
main  topsails,  the  mizcn  handed, 
and  the  fore  and  mizen  top-gal- 
lant yards  sent  down.  This 
done,  one  watch  was  permitted 
to  go  below,  and  I  prepared  to 
betake  myself  to  my  berth  again, 
directing  the  mate,  to  whom  I 
wished  to  give  some  orders, 
should  be  sent  to  me.  To  my 
utter  astonishment  and  conster- 
nation, word  was  brought  me, 
after  a  short  time,  that  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  I  has- 
tened upon  deck,  ordered  all 
hands  up  again,  and  questioned 
every  man  in  the  ship  upon  tV\e 
subject ;  but  they  with  one  ac- 
cord   declared  that  they  had 


not  seen  the  mate  forward 
Lanterns  were  then  brought, 
and  every  accessible  part  of  the 
vessel  was  unavailinglysearcfaed 
I  then,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
whole  crew,  declared  my  belief 
that  he  must  have  fallen  over- 
board by  accident,  again  dis- 
missed one  watch  below,  and 
repaired  to  the  cabin  in  a  state 
of  mental  agitation  impossible 
to  be  described;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  I  had  ex- 
pressed to  the  contrary,  I  could 
not  but  entertain  strong  suspi- 
cions that  the  unfortunate  man 
had  met  a  violent  death. 

*The  second  mate  was  a/n^ 
tcgi  of  mine,  and  as  I  have 
before  observed,  was  a  very 
young  man,  of  not  much  experi- 
ence as  a  seaman.  I  therefore 
felt  that,  under  critical  circum- 
stances, my  main  support  had 
fallen  from  me.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  a  deep  sense  of 
forlomness  and  insecurity  was 
the  result  of  these  reflections. 

'My first  step  was  to  load  and 
deposit  in  my  state-room  all  the 
fire-arms  on  board,  amounting 
to  several  muskets  and  four 
pairs  of  pistols.  The  stewaxd 
was  a  faithful  mulatto  man,  who 
had  sailed  with  me  several  voy^ 
ages.  To  him  I  communicated 
my  suspicions,  and  directed  him 
to  be  constantly  on  the  alert, 
and  should  any  further  difficulty 
with  the  crew  occur,  to  repair 
immediately  to  my  state-room 
and  arm  himself.  His  usual 
betth  'was  in  the  steerage,  but  I 

on  V)m&  ^o'^owt^  TDLCin:^Tv%  <S«m 
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out,  and  occupy  one  in  the  cabin 
near    my    own.     The  second 
mateoccupied  a  small  state-room 
opening  into  die  passage  which 
led  from  the  steerage  to  the 
calwL     I  called  him  from  the 
deck,  gave  him  a  pair  of  loaded 
|HSto1s^  with  orders  to  keep  them 
m  his    berth,  and  during  his 
night  watches  on  deck  never  to 
go  forward  of  the  main -mast, 
but  to  continue  as  constantly  as 
possible  near  the  cabin  com- 
ptnion-way,  and  call  me  upon 
tike  slightest  occasion,     ^ter 
duo,  I  lay  down  in  my  bed, 
oidering  that  I  should  be  called 
at  four  o'clock  for  the  morning 
watch.     Only  a   few  minutes 
had  elapsed,  when  I  heard  three 
or  four  knodcs  under  the  counter 
of  the  ship,  which  is  that  part 
of  the  stem  immediately  under 
the  cabin  windows.    In  a  minute 
or  two  they  were  distinctly  re- 
peated.   I  arose,  opened  the 
cabin  window,  and  called.     TAe 
maU  answered!    I   gave  him 
the  end  of  a  rope  to  assist  him 
upland  never  shall  I  forget  the 
flood  of  gratitude    which   my 
delighted  soul  poured  forth  to 
that  Being  who  had  restored 
him   to    me    uninjured.     His 
story  was  soon  told.    He  had 
gone  forward  upon  being  ordered 
by  me,  after  the  calling  of  all 
hands,  and  had  barely  reached 
the   forecasde,  when   he    was 
seized  by  the  two  foreigners, 
and  before  he  could  utter  more 
than  oneoy,  which  was  drowned 
in  the  roanng  of  the  winds  and 
wavcM^  was  thrown  over  the  bow. 
He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  an 


excellent  swimmer.  The  top- 
sails of  the  ship  were  clewed 
down  to  reefi  and  her  way,  of 
course,  considerably  lessened; 
and  in  an  instant  he  found  the 
end  of  a  rope  which  was  acci- 
dentally towing  overboard  within 
his  grasp,  by  which  he  dragged 
in  the  dead  water  or  eddy  that 
is  always  created  under  the  stem 
of  a  vessel  while  sailing,  parti- 
cularly if  she  is  full  built  and 
deeply  laden,  as  was  the  case 
with  this.  By  a  desperate  effort 
he  caught  one  of  the  rudder 
chains,  which  was  very  low,  and 
drew  himself  by  it  upon  the 
step  or  jog  of  the  rudder,  where 
he  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  remain  without  calling 
out,  until  the  light  had  ceased 
to  shine  through  the  cabin  win- 
dows, when  he  concluded  that 
the  search  for  him  was  over. 
He  then  made  the  signal  to  me. 
*No  being  in  the  ship  but  my- 
self was  apprised  of  his  safety ; 
for  the  gale  had  increased,  and 
completely  drowned  the  sounds 
of  the  knocking,  opening  the 
window,  etc.,  before  they  could 
reach  the  quarter-deck;  and 
there  was  no  one  in  the  cabin 
but  ourselves,  the  steward  hav- 
ing retired  to  his  berth  in  the 
steerage.  It  was  at  once  re- 
solved that  the  second  mate 
only  should  be  informed  of  his 
existence.  He  immediately  be- 
took himself  to  a  large  vacant 
state-room,  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  passage  all  his  wants 
were  attended  lo  b^  ift^.  "^Ntx^ 
the  steward  was  aWovi^^LVo  wiXftx 
the  cabin  as  taieVj  as  ^possWVsu 
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'Nothing  of  note  occurred 
during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage,  which  was  prosperous. 
It  seemed  that  the  foreigners 
had  only  been  actuated  by  re- 
venge in  the  violence  they  had 
committed,  for  nothing  further 
was  attempted  by  them.  In 
due  season  we  took  a  pilot  in 
the  Channel,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  entered  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool As  soon  as  the  proper 
arrangements  were  made,  we 
commenced  warping  the  ship 
into  dock,  and  while  engaged 
in  this  operation,  the  mate  ap- 
peared on  deck,  went  forward, 
and  attended  to  his  duties  as 
usual  1  A  scene  occurred  which 
is  beyond  description ;  every  fea- 
ture of  it  is  as  vivid  in  my  recol- 
lection as  though  it  had  occurred 
but  yesterday,  and  will  be  to 


my  latest  breath.  The  w] 
dropped  from  the  pualfiec 
hands  of  the  horror-stzida 
sailors ;  and  had  it  not  bea 
taken  up  by  some  boatmen  a 
board,  I  should  have  bea 
compelled  to  anchor  again  m 
procure  assistance  from  A 
shore.  Not  a  word  was  uttcfed 
but  the  two  guilty  wretchc 
staggered  to  the  mainmast,  wher 
they  remained  petrified  wi^ 
horror,  until  the  officer  who  ha 
been  sent  for  approached  t 
take  them  into  custody.  The 
then  seemed  in  a  measure  to  \ 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  their  t] 
palling  predicament,  and  utten 
the  most  piercing  ezpresiia 
of  lamentation  and  de^ 
They  were  soon  tried,  and  opt 
the  testimony  of  the  mate,  ca 
tally  convicted  and  executed 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  supercargo's  narrative  of  the  loss  of  a  RUSSIAN  Sl 
ON  THE  NORTH-WEST  COAST  OF  AMERICA,  AND  THE  SUI 
QUENT  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  CREW. 


*OuR  ship  was  bound  for  the 
coast  of  New  Albion.     On  the 
29th  of  September   1808,  we 
were  opposite  Vancouver's  Cape 
Flattery,    in    48"    25'   N.    lat. 
We    then    followed   the  coast 
during  several  days,  for  the  pur- 
pose   of   sketching    it.       The 
natives  came  out  in  great  num- 
bers, and   sometimes  we  were 
surrounded  by  more  than  one 
hundred  of  their  boats,  wh\d\, 
although  small,  generally  \veVi\ 
from  three  or  four  to  ten  people. 


We  never  allowed  more  H 
three  at  a  time  to  come 
board,  a  caution  which  seen 
the  more  necessary,  as  tl 
were  all  armed  Several 
them  had  muskets,  othen  1 
arrows  pointed  with  sd 
antlers,  iron  lances  witb> 
handles,  and  bone  forks  fia 
on  long  poles.  Moreover,  d 
had  a  species  of  arms  made 
^Vval^  t\bs^  of  the  shape  o 
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thick,  and  blunt  on  both  edges ; 
this  weapon  we  understood  they 
used  in  their  night  attacks,  so 
common  among  these  savages, 
killing  their  foes  while  asleep. 
They  offered  to  us  sea  otters, 
lebdeer  skins,  and  fish  for 
sale.  For  a  large  fish  we  paid 
tbem  a  string  of  blue  beads  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  long,  and  a 
few  loose  glass  beads;  but  for 
beaver  skins  they  would  take 
nothing  less  valuable  than  broad- 
doth. 

*  A  few  days  after  this  we  had 
a  violent  storm,  which  lasted  for 
Aree  da3rS|  the  wind  blowing 
from  tiie  south;  at  length  a 
sodden  calm  ensued,  but  the 
iBodon  of  the  waves  continued 
loy  h^h.  At  day-break  the 
fa&  wluch  had  till  then  sur- 
nmnded  us,  disappeared,  and 
ve  saw  the  shore  at  the  distance 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
The  calm  rendered  the  sails 
Qsdess,  and  the  high  waves 
would  not  allow  us  to  have  re- 
course to  the  oars ;  the  current, 
dierefore,  carried  us  rapidly  to- 
wards the  shore.  We  thought 
ouselves  lost,  when  happily  a 
north-westerly  breeze  sprang 
ap^  by  the  help  of  which  we  got 
oat  of  our  perilous  situation. 
Soon,  however,  a  new  storm 
arose,  which  was  again  inter- 
rupted by  a  calm ;  and  at  last, 
on  the  ist  of  November,  after 
much  anxiety,  and  still  more 
unavailing  labour,  our  ship  was 
cast  on  shore  in  47®  66'  N.  lat, 
nearly  opposite  ihe  Island  of 
Destractiaa.  Happily  the  ship 
had  ran  on  soft  ground,  and 


during  high  water;  when  the 
tide,  therefore,  had  receded,  we 
found  her  still  entire,  although 
she  had  been  terribly  shaken, 
and  was  half  fiill  of  water. 
There  was,  however,  no  possi- 
bility of  saving  her ;  we  there- 
fore went  on  shore,  taking  with 
us  the  guns,  muskets,  ammuni- 
tion, and  every  other  article 
which  we  thought  we  might 
find  useful  in  oiu:  desolate  state. 
Our  first  care,  when  landed, 
was  to  clean  and  load  our  fire- 
arms, as  we  had  every  moment 
reason  to  expect  a  visit  firom 
the  natives,  against  whose  cu- 
pidity and  savage  fury  we  had 
no  other  security  than  our  reso- 
lution. This  being  done,  we 
made  two  tents  with  our  sails, 
and  had  scarcely  finished,  when 
we  saw  a  host  of  savages  pour- 
ing down  upon  us.  The  mate, 
accompanied  by  four  hunters, 
had  gone  on  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  down  the  tackling 
from  the  ship.  They  had  taken 
a  burning  match  with  them, 
there  being  still  a  few  gims  left 
in  the  brig.  The  captain,  stand- 
ing near  her,  gave  the  necessary 
orders,  while  I  had  the  charge 
of  watching  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  and  guarding  oiu:  little 
camp. 

*Our  tent  was  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Bulugin  (the  captain's  wife), 
an  Aleootskian,  from  Kadjak, 
a  woman  of  the  same  nation, 
myself,  and  two  natives,  who 
had  joined  us  without  any  in- 
vitation. One  of  X\vem,  2.  Vo^tv 
(elder),  invited  me  to  \v\s  >a>aX, 
which  he  said  'waaxioX.fex  o^\ 


were  carrying  off  our  stores.  1 
cnircati-'d  our  jieopli;  to  bear 
with  thcni  as  niudi  as  possible 
before  they  proceeded  to  hostili- 
ties, and  [eprescnted  to  the  toen 
the  impropiiety  of  the  conduct 
of  his  party,  and  begged  him  to 
induce  them  to  desist.  Sut,  as 
we  could  not  conveise  freely, 
it  took  me  some  time  to  convey 
my  sentiments  to  him,  uid  in 
the  meanwhile  the  question 
was  decided  without  our  inter- 
ference. Our  people  began  to 
drive  the  savages  away,  and 
they  in  return  pelted  them  with 
Stones.  As  soon  as  I  was  in- 
fonned  of  this  I  rushed  out  of 
the  tent,  but  at  the  same  mo- 
ment OUT  hunters  fired,  and  I 
was  pierced  in  the  chest  with  a 
lance.  I  ran  back  for  a  musket, 
and  on  coming  out  again  saw 
the  man  who  had  wounded  rae ; 
he  held  a  lance  in  nn**  hand 
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plied,  "Be  it  as  you  propose; 
we  shall  not  disobey  you." 
Thus  we  entered  upon  our 
maicby  each  of  us  armed  with 
two  muskets,  one  pistol,  a 
quantity  of  ammunition,  be- 
«des  three  barrels  of  powder, 
auid  some  provisions  which  we 
canied  with  us.  Previously 
to  our  departure,  however,  we 
had  taken  care  to  spike  the 
guns,  destroy  the  muskets,  and 
throw  them,  together  with  the 
remaining  gunpowder,  pikes, 
hatchets,  and  other  iron  tools, 
into  the  sea.  We  crossed  a 
river  in  our  boat,  and  after  ad- 
vancing about  twelve  miles 
through  the  forest,  we  stopped 
for  the  nigh^  and  having  set 
our  watches,  passed  it  without 
being  disturbed. 

'  Id  the  morning  we  continued 
oar  route,  left  the  forest,  and 
[.again  approached  the  coast, 
where  we  halted  in  order  to 
dean  our  fire-arms.  About  two 
d'dock  P.M.  we  were  overtaken 
by  two  savages,  one  of  whom 
vas  the  toen  who  had  visited 
OS  on  our  first  landing.  They 
gaive  us  to  understand,  that  by 
following  the  coast  we  should 
meet  with  many  impediments, 
both  from  its  sinuosities  and 
from  the  rocks,  of  which  latter 
they  reported  that  some  were 
impassable.  They  also  showed 
us  a  beaten  track  through  the 
forest,  which  they  advised  us  to 
follow,  after  which  they  prepared 
to  leave  us.  Before  their  de- 
parture, however,  I  tndcBvoured 
to  give  them  a  more  formidable 
idea  of  the  power  of  our  iire- 


arms,  by  firing  with  a  rifle  at  a 
small  ring  marked  upon  a  board 
at  a  distance  of  120  feet  The 
ball  pierced  the  board  where  I 
had  marked  it,  and  the  savages, 
after  having  examined  the 
aperture  and  measured  the  dis- 
tance, departed.  During  the 
night  a  violent  storm  arose,  ac- 
companied by  rain  and  snow; 
and  the  bad  weather  continuing 
through  the  following  day,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  in  a  cave 
till  it  was  over.  During  all  this 
time  we  were  beset  by  the 
savages,  who  frequently  rolled 
stones  upon  us  from  the  top  of 
the  hill.  The  weather  clearing 
up  the  next  morning,  we  pur- 
sued our  journey  till  we  reached 
a  stream  of  some  depth,  which 
we  followed  on  a  beaten  path, 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  a 
shallow  part  where  we  might 
ford  it.  Towards  evening  we 
arrived  at  a  large  hut.  The 
inhabitants  had  left,  but  a  fire 
was  still  burning  near  it,  and  it 
contained  a  large  supply  of 
dried  kishutchcs  (a  species  of 
salmon),  and  opposite  to  it, 
poles  were  fixed  in  the  water 
for  the  purposes  of  fishing.  We 
took  twenty-five  of  these  fish,  for 
which  we  left  about  six  yards 
of  beads  by  way  of  payment ; 
after  which  we  encamped  for 
the  night,  about  200  yards  from 
it  in  the  forest 

*In  the  morning  we  perceived 
that  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
troop  of  savages,  armed  with 
lances,  forks,  and  aito^^.     \ 
went  forward  andfireAta>f  ^\^c^ 
over  their  heads,  viViicXiYkaA  >^^ 


'On  the   7th  of  Novembtr 
wc  iiiL't  with  three  meji  aiitl  a 
woman,  who  gave  us  some  dried 
fish,  speaking  at  the  same  time 
very  lU  of  the  tribe  among  whom 
«e    had    hitherto   suffered   so 
much,  and  ejtollin.  their  own. 
They  followed  us  till  the  even- 
mg,  when  we  reached  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  stood  a  nllaee 
consisting  of  six  huts.     Hm 
they  advised   ua    to  wait   till 
high-water  tide,   which    would 
come  on  during  the  night,  when 
they  would  get  us  boats  to  pass 
over     addmg    that   it    would 
not  be  safe  to    cross  at  low 
water.     We  felt,  however,  no 
inclination  to  trust  ouiselves  in 
thor  hands  during  the  night, 
■md   therefore  retired  to  sime    t 
diMce,  where  we  encamped    , 
oil  the  next  morning.     When  If 
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crossed  over  in  order  to  attack 
us.   We,  on  our  part,  entrenched 
ourselves  as  well    as    circum- 
stances would    admit      After 
they  had  placed  themselves  in 
a  line  opposite  to  our  position, 
they  began  shooting  their  ar- 
rows at  us,  and  once  even  fired 
a  musket ;  luckily,  however,  we 
had  a  few    muskets  left  dry, 
with  which  we  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded    in    driving    off    our 
enemies,  after  having  wounded 
several  of  them  and  killed  two. 
We,  on  our  side,  had  one  man 
mortally  wounded;  and  as  we 
would  not  allow  him  to  fall  a 
victim  to  those  barbarians,  we 
caxried   him    along    with    us ; 
but  before  we  had  advanced 
one  mile,  his  sufferings  became 
so  great,  that  he  begged  us  to 
leave  him  to  die  in  the  forest, 
since  our  carrying  him  with  us 
could  not  save  him,  and  would 
only  impede   our    flight ;    we 
therefore  took  leave  of  our  dy- 
ing companion,  and  proceeded 
onwards  for  some  distance.    At 
length  we  encamped  in  a  con- 
veaient  spot  in  a  hilly  part  of 
the  forest 

'Now  that  our  immediate 
danger  was  over,  we  began  to 
reflect  on  our  horrible  situation. 
Our  poor  captain,  in  particular, 
who  had  lost  a  wife  whom  he 
loved  more  than  himself,  suf- 
fered an  anguish  beyond  de- 
scription. We  could  not  con- 
ceive whence  all  the  savages 
we  had  seen  could  have  come, 
and  how  they  could  possibly 
be  the  inhabitants  of  those  few 
huts,   ^t  we  afterwards  learned 


they  had  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  coast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting  us,  and 
that  there  were  amongst  them 
above  fifty  of  those  who  had 
made  the  first  attack  upon  us 
on  our  being  cast  on  shore. 
Some  had  come  even  from 
Cape  Greville.  During  the  9th, 
loth,  and  nth  it  rained  inces- 
santly, and  we  wandered  about 
the  hills,  scarcely  knowing 
where,  but  only  anxious  to  hide 
ourselves  from  the  natives, 
whom  we  dared  not  meet  in 
such  unfavourable  weather,  our 
fire-arms  having  become  per- 
fectly useless.  We  suffered 
dreadfully  from  hunger,  and 
were  compelled  to  feed  upon 
sponges,  the  soles  of  our  boots, 
our  furs,  and  musket  covers. 
At  last,  however,  even  these 
WTetched  means  failed  us,  and 
we  again  approached  the  last- 
mentioned  river ;  but  discover- 
ing two  huts,  and  fearing  to  en- 
counter the  savages,  the  weather 
being  still  wet,  we  again  re- 
treated into  the  forest,  where 
we  passed  the  night  On  the 
12  th,  the  last  morsel  of  bread 
being  consumed,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  sponges  found  not  prov- 
ing sufficient  for  sixteen  men, 
we  killed  our  faithful  companion, 
a  dog,  and  shared  his  flesh 
amongst  us.  Our  distress  had 
now  arrived  at  such  a  pitch, 
that  our  captain  resigned  his 
command  into  my  hands,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  whole 
crew,  declaring  \v\xnstM  >xwaJc^fe 
to  conduct  us  aav  \oTi^ti* 

*  On  the  1 3t\v  tVv^  taixi  cot^- 
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tinued.  On  the  14th  the 
weather  cleared  up,  and  we  re- 
solved to  attack  the  two  huts 
which  we  had  noticed.  We 
found  them  deserted  by  all  their 
inmates,  except  a  lad  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was 
a  prisoner.  This  lad  informed 
us,  that  the  owners  of  these  huts 
had  hastily  crossed  the  river  on 
noticing  our  footmarks.  After 
taking  twenty-five  dried  fish  for 
each  man,  we  again  retreated 
to  the  woods.  We  had  not 
l)roceeded  far,  when  we  saw 
one  of  the  natives  running  after 
us,  apparently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  some  communi- 
cation ;  but  as  we  were  appre- 
hensive lest  he  should  discover 
our  retreat,  we  aimed  at  him 
with  our  muskets,  and  thus 
forced  him  to  retreat  We 
then  advanced  until  we  reached 
the  head  of  a  rivulet,  where 
our  party  halted.  I  then  went 
with  one  of  the  hunters  and  an 
Alcootskian  to  a  neighbouring 
hill,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring. The  hunter  led  the 
way,  but  scarcely  had  he  reached 
the  summit  when  I  saw  an 
arrow  pierce  his  back.  I  im- 
mediately called  out  to  the 
Aleootskian  to  draw  the  arrow 
out  of  the  wound,  but  at  the 
same  moment  he  was  wounded 
himself.  I  immediately  looked 
round,  and  perceived  a  number 
of  savages  on  a  hill  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  about  twenty 
others  running  towards  us  with 
the  intention  of  cutting  us  o^ 
from  our  comrades.  The  ai- 
rows  fell  about  us  like  bail.    1 


fired  my  rifle  and  wounded  on 
of  the  savages  in  the  leg^  mbic 
induced  the  whole  party  to  tak 
to  their  heels,  carrying  di 
wounded  man  with  them  o 
their  shoulders.  The  wound 
of  my  two  companions  prove 
slight;  and  we  remained  o 
this  spot  for  two  days,  in  onfa 
to  recruit  our  strength.  Fine 
ing  it  impracticable  to  reac 
the  harbour  this  season,  bavin 
no  means  of  crossing  the  me 
we  resolved  to  follow  the  stieai 
upwards,  till  we  should  reach 
convenient  spot  for  fishin| 
where  we  intended  to  entienc 
ourselves  for  the  winter,  mfti 
which  we  might  act  accoidin 
to  circumstances.  This  maic 
was  a  very  laborious  one,  fc 
we  were  frequently  compelle 
to  leave  the  banks  of  the  rm 
on  account  of  the  thick  unde 
wood  and  rugged  predpia 
with  which  they  were  lined 
the  rain,  moreover,  was  ii 
cessant  After  several  day 
journey, .  our  progress  in 
straight  line  did  not  excee 
twenty  versts.  We  were  fo 
timate  enough,  however,  t 
meet  occasionally  with  some  i 
the  natives  fishing  in  their  boa) 
on  the  river,  who  consented  f 
sell  us  a  few  fish  for  beads  an 
other  trifles.  At  last,  worn  ot 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  11 
reached  two  huts ;  and  necessil 
again  compelled  us  to  make 
forced  purchase  of  fish,  as  di 
inhabitants  were  at  first  unfril 
\t\^  to  ^ell  us  any,  alleging  tin 
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which  they  had  laid  across  the 
river,  and  had  rendered  them 
scarce. 

'We  encamped  at  a  short 
distance,  and  on  the  following 
morning  were  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  two  of  the  natives, 
who,  after  some  general  con- 
versation, desired  to  know 
whether  we  were  not  inclined 
to  ransom  Anna  (Mrs.  Bulugin). 
Mr.  B.  instantly  offered  his  last 
closUc,  and  every  one  of  us  add- 
ing some  part  of  his  clothes, 
we  soon  formed  a  consider- 
able heap,  which  we  cheerfully 
offered  for  the  ransom  of  the 
unfortunate  captive.  But  the 
savages  insisted  on  having  four 
muskets  in  addition,  declaring 
that  their  countrymen  would 
not  part  with  her  for  a  lower 
price.  Not  wishing  to  give 
them  an  absolute  denial,  we 
demanded  that  we  should  be 
allowed  to  see  the  lady  before 
we  took  further  steps.  The 
savages  consented,  and  she  soon 
appeared,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  them,  on  the  opposite 
shore.  At  our  request,  two  men 
accompanied  her  in  a  boat  till 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms 
of  us,  where  we  again  began 
baigaining  for  her.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ensuing  scene.  The 
unfortunate  couple  were  melted 
into  tears,  and  their  convulsive 
sobs  almost  deprived  them  of 
utterance.  We  also  wept ;  and 
none  but  the  unfeeling  natives 
remained  unmoved  The  lady 
told  her  husband  that  she  had 
been    humanely    and    kindly 


treated,  that  the  other  prisoners 
were  also  alive,  and  now  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  In  the 
meantime,  the  natives  persisted 
in  their  demand  of  four  muskets ; 
and  finding  us  unyielding  on 
this  point,  they  at  length  carried 
their  prisoner  back  again  to  the 
opposite  shore.  Mr.  Bulugin, 
upon  this,  assuming  the  air  of 
a  commander,  ordered  me  per- 
emptorily to  deliver  up  the 
muskets.  In  vain  did  I  urge 
the  impolicy  of  such  an  act, 
representing  that,  having  but 
one  serviceable  musket  for  each 
man  left,  the  giving  up  of  so 
many,  which  would  be  immedi- 
ately employed  against  us,  would 
lead  to  our  certain  destruction. 
He  persisted  in  his  demand,  till 
the  men  all  declared  that  they 
would  not  separate  themselves 
from  their  muskets  at  any  price. 
In  thus  determining,  we  all  felt 
deeply  for  the  distress  of  the 
poor  man ;  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  our  lives  or  liberty 
were  at  stake,  our  conduct  will 
be  judged  leniently.  After  this 
sad  event  we  pursued  our  jour- 
ney for  several  days,  till  we 
were  suddenly  slopped  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow ;  and  as  there 
was  no  appearance  of  its  melt- 
ing speedily,  we  began  to  clear 
a  spot  and  collect  materials  to 
build  a  house,  residing  in  the 
meantime  in  temporary  huts. 
We  constantly  saw  boats  with 
natives  on  the  river;  and  one 
day  a  youth,  the  son  of  a  toen, 
with  two  other  mexv^  Wv^^^ 
with  his  canoe  and  pivd  >\^  ^ 
visit      He  toVd  us  xJcva.\.  ^€m 
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hut  was  not  far  off;  and  on  our 
offering  to  send  one  of  our 
men  with  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  provisions,  they 
seemed  highly  pleased,  expect- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  obtain  another 
prisoner ;  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed.  The  man  went 
with  them,  but  the  young  toen 
was  detained  as  a  hostage  till 
his  return.  He  came  back 
empty-handed ;  for  the  savages, 
whom  he  had  found  to  the 
number  of  six  men  and  two 
women,  would  not  sell  him 
anything.  Having  thus  been 
cheated  by  these  savages,  we 
now  detained  them  all,  and  de- 
spatched six  of  our  men,  armed 
with  muskets,  in  their  boat  to 
the  hut,  whence  they  soon  re- 
turned with  all  the  fish  they 
could  find  in  it  We  then  made 
some  presents  to  our  prisoners, 
and  dismissed  them.  Soon  after, 
an  old  man  brought  us  ninety 
salmon,  for  which  we  paid  him 
with  copper  buttons. 

'A  few  days  after  this  we 
entered  upon  our  new  habita- 
tion. It  was  a  square  hut,  with 
sentry-boxes  at  the  angles. 
Soon  after  we  were  again  visited 
by  the  young  tocn,  our  neigh- 
bour. We  asked  him  to  sell  us 
some  fish  ;  but  receiving  a  rude 
answer,  we  put  him  under  arrest, 
declaring  that  he  should  not  be 
released  till  he  had  furnished 
us  with  our  winter  store,  viz. — 
foiur  hundred  salmon  and  four 
bladders  of  caviar.  He  imme- 
diately  despatched  his  compan- 
^  ions,  who  returned  to  him  twice 
^  •!  the  course  of  the  week,  ho\d 


ing  secret  conferences  with  him. 
At  last  he  asked  us  for  a  passage 
for  his  boats,  which  being 
granted,  we  soon  saw  thirteen 
boats,  containing  about  seventy 
people  of  both  sexes,  going 
down  the  river.  These  people 
soon  returned  to  us  with  the 
articles  required.  We  also  ob- 
tained from  them  a  boat  sufr 
ciently  large  to  cany  six  per- 
sons. We  then  dismissed  the 
young  man,  after  presenting 
him  with  a  spoiled  musket  and 
a  few  clothes.  We  frequentlji 
sent  our  boat  up  the  river,  and 
wherever  we  found  any  fish  in 
the  huts,  seized  upon  them  as 
lawful  prizes.  One  day,  when 
our  boat  was  absent  on  one  ol 
these  excursions,  we  had  oc^ 
casion  to  stop  several  boats  full 
of  savages,  who  were  rowing  in 
the  same  direction.  As  soon 
as  our  boat  returned,  we  allowed 
them  to  proceed ;  they  declined, 
however,  saying  that,  as  ou 
boat  had  taken  away  their  fish, 
they  had  no  further  business. 
I  endeavoured  to  make  then 
understand  that,  having  been 
driven  to  this  spot  by  theii 
cruelty,  we  had  no  otiier  re- 
source for  the  preservation  ol 
our  lives,  than  seizing  upon 
their  stores.  I  assured  theno, 
however,  that  we  would  content 
ourselves  with  what  we  could 
find  up  the  river,  if  they  would 
leave  us  immolested  for  the 
winter,  nor  would  we  ever,  in 
such  case,  send  our  boat  down^ 
"N^ids,    This  diplomatic  point 
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winter^  and    in   possession  of 
abundance  of  food 

'Being  informed  that  the 
nvages  were  gathering  in  large 
numbers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liver,  and  preparing  to  obstruct 
our  prc^gress  along  the  coast  in 
every  possible  manner,  it  was 
resolved  to  build  another  boat, 
with  which  we  might  in  the  en- 
suing spring  ascend  the  river 
as  high  as  possible,  and  then, 
turning  towards  the  south,  en- 
deavour to  reach  the  river  Co- 
lumbia, about  which  the  natives 
are  less  barbarous.  The  task 
was  difficult,  but  it  was  exe- 
cuted ;  and  we  only  waited  for 
mild  weather  to  enter  upon  our 
hazardous  expedition,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  frustrated 
tiie  whole  of  our  plan.  Mr. 
Bulugin  resumed  his  command ; 
and  having  embarked  in  our 
boats,  we  lefl  our  barrack  on 
the  8th  of  February  1809,  and 
sailed  down  the  river.  We 
stopped  at  the  same  spot  where 
the  year  before  Mrs.  Bulugin 
had  been  produced  to  us.  We 
now  clearly  perceived  the  object 
of  our  captain;  but  so  great 
was  our  compassion  for  his  suf- 
ferings, that  we  silently  resigned 
ourselves  to  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  about  to  expose 
us. 

*  Here  we  were  visited  by  an 
old  man,  with  a  water-tight  bas- 
ket made  of  branches,  full  of  a 
species  of  root  of  which  mariners 
brew  a  kind  of  acid  liquor.  He 
showed  himself  very  attentive, 
and  offered  to  pilot  us  down 
the   river,    the   navigsLtion    of 


which  was  rather  intricate,  on 
account  of  the  many  trees  that 
were  floating  in  it ;  we  accepted 
his  offer,  and  he  acquitted  him- 
self honourably.  Having  reach- 
ed a  small  island,  he  ordered 
us  to  come  to,  and  went  on  shore. 
He  returned  soon  after,  inform- 
ing us  that  there  were  many 
people  on  the  island,  who  would 
shoot  at  us  if  we  attempted  to 
pass;  he  offered,  therefore,  to 
take  us  through  a  narrow 
channel,  where  we  should  be 
safe.  We  had  nothing  left  but 
to  trust  to  his  honour,  and  we 
were  not  disappointed.  We 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  safety,  and  landed  on  a  spot 
opposite  an  Indian  village. 
Here  our  guide  left  us,  after  we 
had  presented  him  with  a  shirt, 
a  neckcloth,  and  a  tin  medal, 
cast  for  the  occasion,  and  which 
we  requested  him  to  wear  sus- 
pended round  his  neck.  Next 
morning  we  were  visited  by  a 
great  many  natives,  and  among 
them  we  recognised  the  woman 
who  had  deceived  us,  and  drawn 
Mrs.  B.  and  her  companions 
into  captivity.  We  immediately 
seized  her,  together  with  a 
young  man,  and  having  fast- 
ened logs  of  wood  to  their 
feet,  we  declared  that  they 
should  remain  our  prisoners 
till  our  people  were  restored  to 
us.  Soon  after  the  woman's 
husband  made  his  appearance, 
and  assured  us  that  they  were 
not  among  them,  having  been 
allotted  to  anotViw  \fL>at  \  \i\i\. 
that  he  would  go  m  ^taxOcv  cA 
them,  and  bring  tihem  to  >\%  \xk 
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firnlini;  her  in:r.:ovab!e  in 

resolution,  I  rc:.:iT.cJ.  and 

.  r:ed  her  answer  to  her  hus- 

i.     The  poor  ir.in  thought 
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.!  i:ot  believe  me  ;  Lu:  after 

;:'.e  con>icIerali:;n  he  fei!  into 
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But   he    had    no:   uone 

y  stej.s  when   he  relented. 

r::::e.!.  and  burstin:;  into 
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tion  of  the  captives.  This  was 
immediately  agreed  to,  and  at 
the  same  time  Mr.  Bulugin,  my- 
self, and  three  others  of  our  part>* 
surrendered  ourselves  to  their 
discretion.  The  remainder  of 
our  comrades,  however,  obsti- 
nately refused  to  follow.  Hav- 
ing taken,  therefore,  a  hearty 
farewell  of  each  other,  we  de- 
parted with  the  tribe  to  which 
we  now  belonged.  The  next 
day  we  reached  the  village  of 
the  Koonishtshati  (a  tribe  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cai>e  Flatten*), 
where  my  host,  the  above- 
named  chief,  Yootramaki,  had 
his  winter  residence.  Mr.  R 
went  to  the  master  of  his  wife, 
whilst  the  three  others  fell  into 
various  hands.  The  remainder 
of  our  companions  attempted 
to  reach  the  Island  of  Destruc- 
tion, but  foundered  upon  a  rock ; 
and  after  losing  all  their  gun- 
powder, had  some  difficulty  in 
escaping  with  their  lives.  They 
tried,  therefore,  to  overtake  us ; 
but  being  intercepted  by  another 
tribe,  they  were  all  taken  pri- 
soners and  dispersed  along  the 
coast 

*  At  the  end  of  about  a  month, 
my  master  returned  to  his  vil- 
lage near  Cape  Flattery,  taking 
with  him  myself  and  Mr.  B., 
whom  he  had  purchased  from 
bis  master,  with  a  promise  of 
purchasing  his  wife  also.  We 
lived  for  some  time  very  com- 
fortable; but  afterwards  our 
situation  frequently  changed, 
the  savages  sometimes  selJing, 
someUmes  giving  us  to  one 
MDotben     The  fate  of  poor  Mr, 


and  Mrs.  B..  who  had  become 
reconciled  to  each  c-uier,  was 
tmlv  cruel ;  sometimes  ihe\* 
were  united  logeiher.  some- 
dmes  they  were  separated,  and 
in  constant  fear  of  being  so  for 
ever.  At  last  death  kindlv  re- 
leased  theuL  The  ladv  died  in 
j  August  1S09.  and  in  February 
:  of  the  following  year  her  dis- 
.  consolate  busbar. d  foiiowed  her ; 
but  not  to  the  grave,  for  his 
wife  had  been  at  her  death  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  barbarian, 
that  he  would  not  allow  her  a 
burial,  but  had  her  exposed  in 
the  forest.  In  the  meantime  I 
passed  the  greater  part  of  my 
captivity  with  the  good  Yoo- 
tramaki, who  treated  me  like  a 
friend.  These  people  are  like 
children,  and  pleased  with 
every  trifle.  I  found,  therefore, 
no  difficulty  in  ingratiating  my- 
self with  them;  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  paper  kite  and  a 
watchman's  rattle  spread  my 
reputation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Russian  nation  in  general, 
far  among  them.  At  last  their 
veneration  for  my  abilities  was 
carried  so  far,  that  in  one  of  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  toens, 
it  was  resolved  that  they  would 
henceforward  consider  me  as 
one  of  their  equals,  after  which 
I  always  enjoyed  the  same 
honours  as  my  master  or  any 
other  chief.  They  often  won- 
dered how  Bulugin,  who  could 
neither  shoot  birds  flying  nor 
use  the  hatchet,  could  have 
been  our  chief.  Dwnxv^  vVvfi  <i\\- 
suing  winter,  so  gteal  ;>.  <\^^x^ 
of  provisions  cnsu^A,  ^JcvaX  ow 


'In  the  month  of  M. 
again  removed  to  our 
village,  where  I  built  for  my- 
self a  hut,  with  embrasures  for 
defence,  and  of  so  novel  a  con- 
struction, that  the  chiefs  came 
from  great  distances  in  order  to 
sec  and  admire  it  In  the 
meantime,  however,  God  had 
heard  our  prayers,  and  provided 
for  our  deliverance.  On  the  6th 
of  May,  an  American  brig,  the 
Lydia,  Captain  Brown,  visited 
this  coast  I  went  on  board, 
and  found  one  of  our  com- 
panions, whom  the  captain  had 
released  near  the  river  Colum- 
bia.    This  honest  tar  immedi- 


Russians  were  deliver 
him  for  a  moderate  \ 
which  several  of  us  hai 
been  ransomed.  This 
itig  had  the  desired  < 
less  than  two  days  he 
thirteen  of  us.  Seven 
during  our  captivity, 
been  sold  to  a  distkn 
anong  whom  he  remai 
one  was  ransomed  in 
another  American  vet 
the  river  Columbia, 
loth  of  May  our  vessel 
anchor,  and  after  tot 
several  points  of  the  < 
the  purpose  of  baiter, 
safely  landed  on  the 
June  at  New  Archangf 
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bfM.de  Chaumareys,  who 
appears  to  have  been  wholly 
unworthy  of  his  station.  In  the 
course  of  the  voyage  the  smaller 
ships  parted  company,  and  the 
Medusa  was  left  alone.  In 
consequence  of  a  most  disgrace- 
ful obstinacy  and  want  of  sea- 
manship on  the  part  of  the 
captain,  the  vessel  ran  upon 
the  badk  of  Arguin,  which  lies 
oiT  the  northern  part  of  the 
Senegambian  coast  The  crew 
were  immediately  thrown  into 
the  most  dreadful  consterna- 
tion. But  when  they  had  partly 
shaken  off  the  effects  of  the 
first  shock,  they  began  to  make 
efforts  for  getting  the  vessel  off 
the  reef ;  their  exertions,  how- 
ever^  were  awkward,  ill-directed, 
and  consequently  ineffectual 
They  were  continued  for  two 
daySy  and  were  then  relinquished 
in  despair.  On  the  night  of  the 
third  day  a  heavy  gale  arose, 
the  sea  ran  high,  and  the  ship 
bulged  The  keel  broke  in 
two,  the  rudder  was  unshipped; 
and  as  it  still  held  to  the  stem 
by  the  chains,  every  wave  made 
it  act  as  a  battering-ram  against 
the  vessel,  to  the  destruction  of 
which  it  materially  contributed. 
At  this  critical  period,  when 
order  and  union  were  so  need- 
ful, a  mutiny  broke  out,  ex- 
cited by  some  of  the  soldiers, 
who  persuaded  their  comrades 
that  It  was  intended  to  leave 
them  in  the  frigate,  while  the 
crew  escaped  in  the  boats.  The 
governor  and  the  officers,  how- 
ever, succeeded  In  bringing 
bMck  the  soldiers  to  their  duty. 


As  the  boats  were  not  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  contain  the 
sailors  and  troops,  a  raft  was 
hastily  and  unskilfully  con- 
structed, while  attempts  were 
making  to  liberate  the  frigate. 
When,  by  the  bulging  of  the 
frigate,  all  hoi>e  was  at  an  end, 
it  became  necessary  to  resort  to 
this  clumsy  contrivance.  The 
same  carelessness  and  want  of 
foresight,  which  had  marked  all 
the  past  proceedings,  still  pre- 
vailed at  this  important  moment. 
No  arrangements  for  embarking 
were  made,  no  care  was  taken 
to  secure  a  proper  supply  of 
provisions ;  all  was  con  fusion  and 
fear.  Some  boats  had  not  above 
twenty-four  pounds  of  biscuit, 
a  small  cask  of  water,  and  very 
little  wine.  The  rafl,  which 
was  designed  to  carry  150  per- 
sons, had  a  tolerably  large 
quantity  of  wine,  and  some 
water,  but  not  a  single  barrel 
of  biscuit.  A  bag  containing 
twenty-five  pounds  of  biscuit, 
which  was  thrown  from  the 
vessel  at  the  instant  of  depar- 
ture, and  the  contents  of  which 
were  converted  into  paste  by 
the  sea  water,  was  the  sole  re- 
source of  the  unfortunate  navi- 
gators on  the  raft.  On  board 
the  six  boats  were  two  hundred 
and  thirty  persons.  On  the 
raft  were  a  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers  and  officers,  t>venty-nine 
sailors  and  passengers,  and  one 
woman.  Seventeen  were  aban- 
doned on  the  wreck,  some  too 
intoxicated  to  be  ttvoved,  ^otc\^ 
despairing  of  ihe  salcVj  ol  \Jcvfc 
boats.      The  embatVaXAOXv  ^^& 


lard  the 


and  was  told  lliat  evtrythini; 
which  could  ])ossil)ly  lie  warned 
there  had  been  provided,  and 
that  a  naval  officer  would  be 
sent  to  assume  the  command. 
The  officer,  however,  Mr.  Dan- 
glas,  a  heutenast,  not  liking  the 
post  assigned  him,  hastened  back 
again  on  board  the  frigate,  and 
returned  no  more;  while  neither 
chart  nor  compass  were  ever 
found. 

The  ship  was  quitted  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  the 
coast  being  then  distant  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
leagues.  It  was  settled  that 
the  raft  should  be  Uken  in  tow 
by  the  boats;  and  it  seems 
certain  that,  with  proper  exer- 
tion, the  whole  might  have 
reached  the  shore  within  six- 
and  -  thirty  houi^  But  those 
who  navigated  the  boats,  were 


glo. 
thei 
first 
whi 
but 
stre 
diss 
com 
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gjeatly  alarmed  us,  and  we 
uttered  cries  of  rage  and  ven- 
geance. M.  Corr^ard  then  re- 
collected that  he  had  seen  one 
m  the  hands  of  one  of  the  chief 
woriunen  under  his  command, 
and  inquired  of  this  man  about 
it  "Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "I 
have  it  with  me  1 "  This  news 
transported  us  with  joy,  and 
we  thought  that  our  safety  de- 
pended on  this  feeble  resource. 
This  litde  compass  was  about 
the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  and 
£tf  from  correct  He  who  has 
not  been  exposed  to  events  in 
which  his  existence  was  in  im- 
minent peril,  can  form  but  a 
fiunt  idea  of  the  value  which 
one  then  sets  upon  the  most 
common  and  simple  objects; 
with  what  avidity  one  seizes  the 
slightest  means  that  are  capable 
of  softening  the  rigour  of  the 
fate  with  which  one  has  to  con- 
tend. This  compass  was  given 
to  the  commander  of  the  rail ; 
but  an  accident  deprived  us  of 
it  for  ever:  it  fell,  and  was  lost 
between  the  pieces  of  wood 
which  composed  our  machine. 
We  had  kept  it  only  for  a  few 
hours.  After  this  loss,  we  had 
nothing  to  guide  us  but  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

<We  had  all  led  the  frigate 
without  taking  any  food.  Hun^ 
ger  began  to  be  severely  felt: 
we  mixed  our  biscuit  paste 
(which  had  fallen  into  the  sea) 
with  a  little  wine,  and  we  dis- 
tributed it  thus  prepared.  Such 
was  our  first  meal,  and  the  best 
we  hstd  the  whole  time  we 
aa  the  mft    Ad  order,  accord- 


I  Dest 
H'ere  / 
:ord'  I 


ing  to  numbers,  was  fixed  for 
the  distribution  of  our  miserable 
provisions.  The  ration  of  wine 
was  fixed  at  three  quarters  a 
day.  We  shall  say  no  more  of 
the  biscuit — the  firstdistribution 
consumed  it  entirely.  The  day 
passed  over  pretty  quietly.  We 
conversed  on  the  means  which 
we  should  employ  to  save  our- 
selves; we  spoke  of  it  as  a 
certainty,  which  animated  our 
courage;  and  we  kept  up  that 
of  the  soldiers,  by  cherishing 
the  hope  of  being  soon  able  to 
revenge  ourselves  upon  those 
who  had  so  basely  abandoned 
us.  This  hope  of  vengeance 
inspired  us  all  equally,  and  we 
uttered  a  thousand  imprecations 
against  those  who  had  left  us  a 
prey  to  so  many  misfortunes 
and  dangers.  The  officer  who 
commanded  the  rafl  being  un- 
able to  move,  Mr.  Savigny  took 
on  himself  the  care  of  setting 
up  the  mast.  He  caused  the 
pole  of  one  of  the  frigate's  masts 
to  be  cut  in  two ;  we  employed 
the  main  top-gallant  sail ;  the 
mast  was  kept  up  by  the  rope 
which  had  served  to  tow  us,  of 
which  we  made  shrouds  and 
stays;  it  was  fixed  on  the  an- 
terior third  of  the  raft.  The 
sail  trimmed  very  well,  but  the 
effect  of  it  was  of  very  little  use 
to  us ;  it  served  only  when  the 
wind  came  from  behind,  and 
to  make  the  raft  preserve  this 
direction  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  the  sail,  as  if  the  wind 
came  athwart.  We  tivvok  xiiaX 
the  cross  posiUoxi  "wYaO^  o>\t 
rafl   always   lelaVtveA,  tcv^^  \i^ 

aid 


I  to  imagine  what  a 
soothing  chann,  in  the  midst  of 
misfortune,  is  afTorded  by  the 
sublime  idea  of  a  God,  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  unfortunate.  One 
consoling  idea  still  pleased  our 
imaginations  :  we  presumed  that 
the  little  division  had  sailed  for 
the  Isle  of  Arguin,  and  that, 
after  having  landed  there,  a  part 
of  its  people  would  return  to 
our  assistance.  This  idea,  which 
we  tried  to  inspire  into  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  checked 
their  clamours.  The  night 
came,  and  our  hopes  were  not 
yet  fulfilled;  the  wind  freshened, 
the  sea  rose  considerably.  What 
a  dreadful  night !  Nothing  but 
the  idea  of  seeing  the  boats  the 
next  day,  gave  some  consola- 
tion to  our  people,  who,  being 


ful  sea  lifted  us  ev£ 
from  Ihe  r.ift.  nnd  th 
carry  us  away.  Thi: 
rendered  still  more 
the  horrors  of  a  very 
for  some  moments  ' 
that  we  saw  fires  xt 
We  had  talen  the 
to  hang  at  the  top  c 
some  gunpowder  a 
with  which  we  hu 
ourselves  on  boxrd 
We  made  signals  bj 
great  many  charges  t 
we  even  fired  some  ] 
but  it  seems  that 
were  only  an  illusi 
eyesight,  or  perhaps 
nothing  but  tiic  dasl; 
breakers. 

'This  whole  nigh 
tended  against  deat 
fast  by  the  ropes  « 
strongly  fastened.     ] 
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moment  were  heard  the  lament- 
able cries  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors;  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  death ;  they  bade  fare- 
well to  each  other,  imploring 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  and 
addressing  fervent  prayers  to 
God;  all  made  vows  to  Him, 
notwithstanding  the  certainty 
that  they  should  never  be  able 
to  fulfil  thenL  Dreadful  situa- 
tion !  How  is  it  possible  to 
foran  an  idea  of  it  which  is  not 
below  the  truth  I  About  seven 
o'dock  in  the  morning,  the  sea 
fdl  a  little,  and  the  wind  blew 
with  less  fury ;  but  what  a  sight 
presented  itself  to  oiur  view !  Ten 
or  twelve  unhappy  wretches, 
having  their  lower  extremities 
entangled  in  the  openings  be- 
tween the  pieces  of  the  raft, 
liad  not  been  able  to  disengage 
themselves,  and  had  lost  their 
lives;  several  others  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  violence  of 
the  sea.  At  the  hour  of  repast 
we  took  fresh  numbers,  in  order 
to  leave  no  break  in  the  series : 
we  missed  twenty  men !  We  will 
not  affirm  that  this  number  is 
very  exact,  for  we  found  that 
some  soldiers,  in  order  to  have 
more  than  their  rations,  took 
two,  and  even  three,  numbers. 
We  were  so  many  persons 
crowded  together,  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  prevent 
these  abuses. 

'Amidst  these  horrors,  an 
affecting  scene  of  filial  piety 
forced  us  to  shed  tears:  two 
Jroung  men  raised  sind  recog- 
nised for  their  father,  an  un- 
ibrtunateman  who  was  stretched 


senseless  under  the  feet  of  the 
people ;  at  first  they  thought  he 
was  dead,  and  their  despair 
expressed  itself  by  the  most 
affecting  lamentations.  It  was 
perceived,  however,  that  his  al- 
most inanimate  body  still  had 
breath ;  we  lavished  on  him  all 
the  assistance  in  our  power ;  he 
recovered  by  degrees,  and  was 
restored  to  life  and  to  the  prayers 
of  his  sons,  who  held  him  fast 
embraced  in  their  arms.  While 
the  rights  of  nature  resumed 
their  empire  in  this  affecting 
episode  of  our  sad  adventures, 
we  had  soon  the  afflicting  sight 
of  a  melancholy  contrast.  Two 
young  lads,  and  a  baker,  did 
not  fear  to  seek  death  by  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  sea, 
after  having  taken  leave  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune.  Al- 
ready the  faculties  of  our  men 
were  singularly  impaired ;  some 
fancied  they  saw  the  land; 
others,  vessels  which  were  com- 
ing to  save  us :  all  announced 
to  us  by  their  cries  these  falla- 
cious visions. 

*  We  deplored  the  loss  of  our 
unhappy  companions;  we  did 
not  presage  at  this  moment 
the  still  more  terrible  scene 
which  was  to  take  place  the 
following  night  Far  from  that, 
we  enjoyed  a  degree  of  satis- 
faction, so  fully  were  we  per- 
suaded that  the  boats  would 
come  to  our  relief.  The  day 
was  fine,  and  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity  prevailed  on  our  raft. 
The  evening  camt,  ?ccv^  ^^ 
boats  did  not  appeax.  X^^'p^tl- 
dcncy  began  agaivn  \o  ^€vl^  i^. 
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our  people,  and  a  mutinous 
spirit  manifested  itself  by  cries 
of  fury ;  the  voice  of  the  officers 
was  wholly  disregarded.  When 
the  night  came,  the  sky  was 
covered  with  thick  clouds ;  the 
wind,  which  during  the  day  had 
been  rather  high,  now  became 
furious,  and  agitated  the  sea, 
which  in  an  instant  grew  very 
rough.  If  the  preceding  night 
had  been  terrible,  this  was  still 
more  horrible.  Mountains  of 
water  covered  us  every  moment, 
and  broke  with  violence  in  the 
midst  of  us.  Very  happily  we 
had  the  wind  behind  us,  and 
the  fury  of  the  waves  was  a  little 
checked  by  the  rapidity  of  our 
progress.  We  drove  towards  the 
land.  From  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  the  men  passed  rapidly 
from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
raft.  We  were  obliged  to  keep 
in  the  centre,  the  most  solid 
part  of  the  raft;  those  who 
could  not  get  there  almost  all 
perished.  Before  and  behind 
the  waves  dashed  with  fury,  and 
carried  off  the  men  in  spite  of 
all  their  resistance.  At  the 
centre,  the  crowd  was  such 
that  some  poor  men  were  stifled 
by  the  weight  of  their  comrades, 
who  fell  upon  them  every  mo- 
ment. The  officers  kept  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  little 
mast,  obliged  every  instant,  to 
avoid  the  waves,  to  call  to  those 
who  surrounded  them  to  go  on 
the  one  or  the  other  side ;  for 
the  waves  which  came  upon  us, 
nearly  athwart,  gave  our  laft  a 
position  almost  perpendVcxAai, 
so  that,  in  order  to  couxito 


balance  it,  we  were  obliged  to 
run  to  that  side  which  was 
raised  up  by  the  sea. 

'The  soldiers  and  sailors, 
terrified  by  the  presence  of  an 
almost  inevitable  danger,  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost  Firmly 
believing  that  they  were  going 
to  be  swallowed  up,  they  re- 
solved to  soothe  their  last  mo- 
ments by  drinking  till  they  lost 
the  use  of  their  reason.  We  had 
not  strength  to  oppose  this  dis- 
order; they  fell  upon  a  cask 
which  was  at  the  middle  of  the 
raft,  made  a  lai^e  hole  at  one 
end,  and  with  little  tin  cups, 
which  they  had  brought  from 
on  board  the  frigate,  th^  each 
took  a  pretty  large  quantity. 
But  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
desist,  because  the  sea-water  en- 
tered by  the  hole  which  they 
had  made.  The  fumes  of  the 
wine  soon  disordered  their 
brains,  already  affected  by  the 
presence  of  danger  and  want  of 
food.  Thus  inflamed,  these 
men  became  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  desired  to  implicate, 
in  one  common  destruction, 
their  companions  in  misfortune. 
They  openly  expressed  their  in- 
tention to  rid  themselves  of  the 
officers,  who,  they  said,  wished 
to  oppose  their  design,  and 
then  to  destroy  the  raft  by  cat- 
ting the  ropes  which  united  the 
different  parts  that  composed  it 
A  moment  after  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  put  this  plan  into  exe- 
cution. One  of  them  advanced 
to  the  edge  of  the  raft  with  a 
\>09c^\tk!^  "dx^^^  «sA  X^^ffgoL  to 
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sigDal  for  revolt  We  advanced 
in  order  to  stop  these  mad- 
men. He  who  was  armed  with 
the  axe,  with  which  he  even 
threatened  an  officer,  was  the 
first  victim ;  a  blow  with  a  sabre 
put  an  end  to  his  existence. 
This  man  was  an  Asiatic,  and 
soldier  in  a  colonial  regiment ; 
of  colossal  stature,  short  curled 
hair,  extremely  laige  nose,  an 
enormous  mouth  and  a  sallow 
complexion  gave  him  a  hideous 
air.  He  had  placed  himself  at 
first  in  the  middle  of  the  raft, 
and  at  every  blow  of  his  fist 
he  overthrew  those  who  stood 
in  his  way;  he  inspired  the 
greatest  terror,  and  nobody  dared 
to  approach  him.  If  there  had 
been  half  a  dozen  like  him,  our 
destruction  would  have  been 
inevitable. 

*Some  persons  desirous  of  pro- 
longing their  existence  joined 
those  who  wished  to  preserve 
the  raf^  and  armed  themselves ; 
of  this  number  were  some  sub- 
altern officers  and  many  passen- 
gers. The  mutineers  drew  their 
abres,  and  those  who  had 
none  armed  themselves  with 
knives;  they  advanced  reso- 
lutely against  us;  we  put  our- 
selves on  our  defence;  the 
attack  was  going  to  begin. 
Animated  by  despair,  one  of 
the  mutineers  lifted  his  sabre 
against  an  officer;  he  immedi- 
ately fell,  pierced  with  wounds. 
This  firmness  awed  them  a 
moment,  but  did  not  at  all 
diminish  their  rage.  The/ 
ceased  to  threaten  us,  and  pre-  I 
senting  a   front  bristling  with  I 


sabres  and  bayonets,  they  re- 
tired to  the  back  part,  to  exe- 
cute their  plan.  One  of  them 
pretended  to  rest  himself  on 
the  little  railing  which  formed 
the  sides  of  the  raft,  and  with 
a  knife  began  to  cut  the 
cords.  Being  informed  by  a 
servant,  we  rushed  upon  him.  A 
soldier  attempted  to  defend 
him,  threatened  an  officer  with 
his  knife,  and,  in  attempting  to 
strike  him,  only  pierced  his 
coat  The  officer  turned  round, 
overpowered  his  adversary,  and 
threw  both  him  and  his  com- 
rade into  the  sea ! 

'After  this  there  were  no 
more  partial  affairs;  the  com- 
bat became  general.  Some 
cried, "  Lower  the  sail ! "  a  crowd 
of  madmen  instantly  threw  them- 
selves on  the  yards  and  the 
shrouds,  and  cut  the  stays,  and 
let  the  mast  fall,  and  nearly 
broke  the  thigh  of  a  captain  of 
foot,  who  fell  senseless.  He 
was  seized  by  the  soldiers,  who 
threw  him  mto  the  sea;  we 
perceiving  it,  saved  him,  and 
placed  him  on  a  barrel,  from 
which  he  was  taken  by  the 
seditious,  who  were  going  to 
cut  out  his  eyes  with  a  pen- 
knife. Exasperated  by  so  many 
cruelties,  we  no  longer  kept  any 
measures,  and  charged  them 
furiously.  With  our  sabres 
drawn,  we  traversed  the  lines 
which  the  soldiers  formed,  and 
many  atoned  with  their  lives  for 
a  moment  of  delusion.  Several 
passengers  dispUye^TOMdacoxjx- 
age  and  coolness  \xv  \3afc^t  ci>x^ 
moments. 
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'  M.  Corr^ard  had  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  trance;  but  hearing 
every  moment  cries  of  "To 
arms !  To  arms,  comrades  1  We 
arc  undone!"  joined  to  the 
cries  and  imprecations  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  he  was 
soon  roused  from  his  lethargy. 
The  increasing  confusion  made 
him  sensible  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  upon  his  guard. 
Armed  with  his  sabre,  he  as- 
sembled some  of  his  workmen 
on  the  front  of  the  raft,  and 
forbade  them  to  hurt  any  one 
unless  they  were  attacked.  He 
remained  almost  always  with 
them,  and  they  had  several 
times  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  mu- 
tineers, who,  falling  into  the 
sea,  returned  by  the  front  of 
the  raft,  which  placed  M.  Cor- 
reard  and  his  little  troop  be- 
tween two  dangers,  and  ren- 
dered their  position  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  defended.  Every 
moment  men  presented  them- 
selves armed  with  knives, 
sabres,  and  bayonets;  many 
had  carbines,  which  they  used 
as  clubs.  The  workmen  did 
their  utmost  to  stop  them  by 
presenting  the  point  of  their 
sabres ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  repugnance  they  felt  to  com- 
bat their  unhappy  countrymen, 
they  were,  however,  obliged  to 
use  their  arms  without  reserve ; 
for,  as  many  of  the  mutineers 
attacked  them  with  fury,  it  was 
necessary  to  repulse  them   in 


commanded  them  reckoned  \ 
great  number^  which  he  n 
ceived  in  the  various  combat 
they  had  to  maintain.  At  las 
their  united  efforts  succeedo 
in  dispersing  the  masses  tfaa 
advanced  furiously  against  then 
During  this  combat,  M.  Cai 
r^ard  was  informed  by  one  c 
his  workmen  who  remaino 
faithful,  that  one  of  their  con 
rades,  named  Dominique,  hai 
taken  part  with  the  mutineen 
and  that  he  had  just  been  throwi 
into  the  sea.  Immediate!; 
forgetting  the  fault  and  tfa 
treachery  of  this  man,  he  thiei 
himself  m  after  him,  at  the  plac 
where  the  voice  of  the  wretd 
had  just  been  heard  calling  fb 
assistance;  he  seized  him  b; 
the  hair,  and  had  the  goo< 
fortune  to  get  him  on  board 
Dominique  had  received  in  > 
charge  several  sabre  woundf 
one  of  which  had  laid  open  hi 
head.  Notwithstanding  th 
darkness,  we  found  the  wound 
which  appeared  to  us  to  be  ver 
considerable.  One  of  the  worii 
men  gave  his  handkerchief  t 
bind  it  up  and  stanch  the  blooc 
Our  care  revived  this  wretdi 
but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  hi 
strength,  the  ungrateful  felloi 
again  forgetting  his  duty  an 
the  signal  service  he  had  jus 
received  from  us,  went  to  rejox 
the  mutineers.  So  much  bow 
ness  and  fury  did  not  go  ui 
punished;  for  soon  aftenrard! 
while  combating  us  anew,  fa 


\ 


the  same  manner.  In  this  I  met  with  his  death,  from  whic 
action  some  of  the  woT\tmeTv\\\t/\tv\^c\^^\^Tv^xi\«cA.\s5i\2 
received  large  wounds  ;  he  -who  \ieso\fc^^  \smx.  ^VvSa.  \ifc  ^f» 
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probably  have  avoided,  if,  faith- 
ful to  honour  and  to  gratitude, 
he  had  remained  among  us. 

'Just  when  we  had  almost 
finished  applying  a  kind  of 
dressing  to  the  wounds  of 
Dominique,  another  voice  was 
heard.  It  was  that  of  the  im- 
fortunate  woman  who  was  on 
the  raft  with  us,  and  whom  the 
madmen  had  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
who  defended  her  with  courage. 
M.  Corrdard,  in  despair  at  see- 
ing two  poor  wretches  perish, 
whose  lamentable  cries,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  woman,  pierced 
hit  heart,  seized  a  large  rope 
which  was  on  the  front  of  the 
raft,  which  he  fastened  round 
the  middle  of  his  body,  and 
threw  himself  a  second  time 
into  the  sea,  whence  he  was  so 
hq)py  as  to  rescue  the  woman, 
who  mvoked  with  all  her  might 
the  aid  of  our  Lady  of  Laux, 
while  her  husband  was  likewise 
saved  by  the  chief  workman, 
Lavillette.  We  seated  these 
two  poor  people  upon  dead 
bodies,  with  their  backs  lean- 
mg  against  a  barrel.  In  a  few 
mmutes  they  had  recovered  their 
senses.  The  first  thought  of 
the  woman  was  to  inquire  the 
name  of  him  who  had  saved 
her,  and  to  testify  to  him  the 
warmest  gratitude.  Thmking, 
doubdess,  that  her  words  did 
not  sufficiently  express  her  sen- 
timents, she  recollected  that 
she  had  in  her  pocket  a  little 
snuff,  and  immediately  offered 
it  to  hhn — iV  was  all  that  she 
passesged      Touched  by  this 


present,  but  not  using  snufT, 
M.  Correard,  in  turn,  made  a 
present  of  it  to  a  poor  sailor, 
who  used  it  three  or  four  days. 
But  a  more  affectionate  scene, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
describe,  was  the  joy  which  this 
unfortunate  couple  displayed 
when  they  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered their  senses  to  see  that 
they  were  saved. 

*The  mutineers  being  re- 
pulsed, as  we  have  said  above, 
left  us  at  this  moment  a  little 
repose.  The  moon  with  her 
sad  beams  illumined  this  fatal 
raft,  this  narrow  space,  in  which 
were  united  so  many  heartrend- 
ing afflictions,  so  many  cruel 
distresses,  a  fury  so  insensate, 
a  courage  so  heroic,  the  most 
pleasing  and  generous  senti- 
ments of  nature  and  humanity. 
The  man  and  his  wife,  who  just 
before  had  seen  themselves  at- 
tacked with  sabres  and  bayonets, 
and  thrown  at  the  same  moment 
into  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea, 
could  hardly  believe  their  senses 
when  they  found  themselves  in 
each  other*s  arms.  They  felt, 
they  expressed  so  fervently,  the 
happiness  which  they  were,  alas, 
to  enjoy  for  so  short  a  time, 
that  this  affecting  sight  might 
have  drawn  tears  from  the  most 
insensible  heart  But  in  this  ter- 
rible moment,  when  we  were 
but  just  breathing  after  the  most 
furious  attack,  when  we  were 
forced  to  be  constantly  on  our 
guard,  not  only  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  men,  but  also  ^%^as\sX 
the  fury  of  llie  'wa.N^^^  tew  ^V 
us  had  time,  \£  vi^  mvj  ^-^  ^^^ 
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to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  moved 
by  this  scene  of  conjugal  friend- 
ship. 

*  After  this  second  check,  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers  suddenly 
abated,  and  gave  place  to  ex- 
treme cowardice.  Many  of 
them  fell  at  our  feet  and  asked 
pardon,  which  we  instantly 
granted  them.  Thinking  that 
order  was  restored,  we  had  re- 
turned to  our  post  at  the  centre 
of  the  raft;  only  we  took  the 
precaution  to  retain  our  arms. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  After 
an  hour's  apparent  tranquillity, 
the  soldiers  rose  again ;  their 
senser  were  entirely  deranged  ; 
they  rushed  upon  us  like  mad- 
men, with  their  knives  or  sabres 
in  their  hands.  As  they  were 
in  full  possession  of  their  bodily 
strength,  and  were  also  armed, 
we  were  forced  again  to  put 
ourselves  on  our  defence. 
Their  revolt  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  in  their  delirium 
they  were  entirely  deaf  to  the 
cries  of  reason.  They  attacked 
us.  We  charged  them  in  our 
turn,  and  soon  the  raft  was 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies. 
Those  among  our  adversaries 
who  had  no  arms  attempted  to 
tear  us  with  their  teeth ;  several 
of  us  were  cruelly  bitten ;  M. 
Savigny  was  himself  bitten  in 
the  legs  and  shoulder;  he  re- 
ceived also  a  wound  with  a 
knife  in  his  right  arm,  which 
deprived  him  for  a  long  time  of 
the  use  of  the  fourth  and  little 
ingers  of  that  hand:  inaivy 
ers  were  wounded.  Out 
tfces  wciQ  pierced  in  luaivy 


places  by  knives  and  sabics. 
One  of  our  workmen  was  also 
seized  by  four  of  the  mutineers, 
who  were  going  to  throw  him 
into  the  sea.  One  of  them  bad 
seized  him  by  the  right  leg,  and 
was  biting  him  cruelly  in  the 
sinew  above  the  heeL  The 
others  were  beating  him  severely 
with  their  sabres  and  the  butt- 
end  of  their  carbines ;  his  cries 
made  us  fly  to  his  aid.  On  this 
occasion,  the  brave  Lavillette, 
ex-sergeant  of  the  artillery  on 
foot  of  the  Old  Guard,  behaved 
with  courage  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  We  rushed  on 
these  desperadoes,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  M.  Corr^d,  and  soon 
rescued  the  workman  from  the 
danger  which  threatened  hint 
A  few  moments  afler,  the  muti- 
neers, in  another  charge,  seized 
on  the  sub-lieutenant  Lozacb, 
whom  they  took  in  their  deli- 
rium for  Lieutenant  Danglas, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  before, 
and  who  had  abandoned  the 
rafl  when  we  were  on  the  point 
of  putting  off  from  the  frigate. 
The  soldiers  in  general  bore 
much  ill-will  to  this  officer,  who 
had  seen  little  service,  and  whom 
they  reproached  with  having 
treated  them  harshly  while  they 
were  in  garrison  in  the  Isle  df 
Rh^.  It  would  have  been  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  them  to 
satiate  then:  rage  upon  him;  and 
in  the  thirst  of  vengeance  and  de- 
struction which  animated  them, 
they  fancied  they  had  found  him 
m  the  i^rson  of  M.   Lozach, 
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soldiers  almost  equally  disliked 
the  latter,  who  had  served  only 
in  the  Vendean  bands  of  Saint 
Pol  de  Leon.  We  believed 
this  officer  lost,  when  his  voice 
being  heard,  informed  us  that  it 
was  still  possible  to  save  him. 
Immediately  Messrs.  Clairet, 
Savigny,  L'Heureux,  Lavillette, 
Coudin,  Corr^ard,  and  some 
workmen,  having  formed  them- 
selves into  little  parties,  fell 
upon  the  insuigents  with  so 
much  impetuosity,  that  they 
overthrew  all  who  opposed  them, 
recovered  M.  Lozach,  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  centre 
of  the  raft  The  preservation 
of  this  officer  cost  us  infinite 
trouble.  Every  moment  the 
soldiers  demanded  that  he 
should  be  given  up  to  them, 
always  calling  him  by  the  name 
of  Danglas.  It  was  in  vain  we 
attempted  to  make  them  sen- 
sible of  their  mistake,  and  to 
recall  to  their  memory  that  he 
whom  they  demanded  had  re- 
turned on  board  the  frigate,  as 
they  had  themselves  seen.  Their 
cries  drowned  the  voice  of  rea- 
son; everything  was  in  their 
eyes  Danglas;  they  saw  him 
everywhere,  and  furiously  and 
unceasingly  demanded  his  head ; 
and  it  was  only  by  force  of  arms 
that  we  succeeded  in  repress- 
ing their  rage  and  in  silencing 
their  frightful  cries. 

'  On  this  occasion  we  had  also 
reason  to  be  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  M.  Coudin.  Wounded 
and  fatigued  by  the  SLtisic\is 
which  we  had  sustained  with 
the  disaffected,  and  in  which  he 


had  displayed  the  most  daunt- 
less courage,  he  was  reposing 
on  a  barrel,  holding  in  his  arms 
a  sailor  boy,  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  to  whom  he  had  attached 
himself.  The  mutineers  seized 
him  with  his  barrel,  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea  with  the  boy, 
whom  he  still  held  fast.  Not- 
withstanding his  burden,  M. 
Coudin  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  catch  hold  of  the  raft,  and  to 
save  himself  from  this  extreme 
danger.  Dreadful  night !  thy 
gloomy  veil  covered  these  cruel 
combats,  instigated  by  the  most 
terrible  despair. 

*It  is  almost  incredible  that 
a  handful  of  individuals  could 
resist  such  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  madmen.  There  were 
certainly  not  more  than  twenty 
of  us  to  resist  all  these  furious 
wretches.  Let  it,  however,  not 
be  imagined  that  we  preserved 
our  reason  unimpaired  amidst 
all  this  disorder ;  terror,  alarm, 
and  the  most  cruel  privations 
had  greatly  affected  our  intellec- 
tual faculties  ;  but  being  a  little 
less  deranged  than  the  unfor- 
tunate soldiers,  we  energetically 
opposed  their  determination  to 
cut  the  cords  of  the  raft 

*  Afterthese  differentcombats, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  want  of 
food  and  of  sleep,  we  endea- 
voured to  take  a  few  moments' 
repose.  At  length  daylight  came, 
and  disclosed  all  the  horrors  of 
the  scene.  A  great  number 
had  in  their  delirium  thrown 
themselves  into  tive  ^^^*  \^^ 
found  that  belweeii  svjlV^  ^^ 
sixty-five    meu    VvsA    ^tiv^^^ 
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during  the  night ;  we  calculated 
that  at  least  a  fourth  part  had 
drowned  themselves  in  despair. 
Wc  had  lost  only  two  on  our 
side,  neither  of  whom  was  an 
officer.  The  deepest  despond- 
ency was  painted  on  every  face; 
every  one,  now  that  he  was 
come  to  himself,  was  sensible 
of  his  situation ;  some  of  us, 
shedding  tears  of  despair, 
bitterly  deplored  the  rigour  of 
our  fate. 

•  We  soon  discovered  a  new 
misfortune — the  rebels,  during 
the  tumult,  had  thrown  into  the 
sea  two  barrels  of  wine,  and  the 
only  two  casks  of  water  that  we 
had  on  the  raft  One  of  the 
water-casks  was  recovered,  but 
the  mutineers  had  made  a  large 
hole  in  it,  and  the  sea-water  got 
in,  so  that  the  fresh  water  was 
quite  spoiled.  As  soon  as  M. 
Corrdard  perceived  that  they 
were  going  to  throw  the  wine 
into  the  sea,  and  that  the  barrels 
were  almost  entirely  loose,  he 
resolved  to  place  himself  on 
one  of  them,  where  he  was 
continually  thrown  to  and  fro 
by  the  impulse  of  the  waves; 
but  he  did  not  let  go  his  hold. 
His  example  was  followed  by 
some  others,  who  seized  the 
second  cask,  and  remained  some 
hours  at  that  dangerous  post 
After  much  trouble,  they  had 
succeeded  in  saving  these  two 
casks,  which  being  every  mo- 
ment violently  driven  against 
their  legs,  had  bruised  them  se- 
vere]/. Being  unable  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  they  made  some 
lepresen tations  to  those  vf\vo, 


with  M.  Savigny,  employed  all 
their  efforts  to  maintain  order 
and  preserve  the  raft  One  of 
them  took  his  (M.  Corr^ard's) 
place;  others  relieved  the  rest 
But  finding  this  service  too 
difficult,  and  being  assaulted  by 
the  mutineers,  they  forsook  this 
post.  Then  the  barrels  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Two 
casks  of  wine  had  been  con- 
sumed the  preceding  day.  We 
had  now  only  one  left,  and  as  we 
were  above  sixty  in  number,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  put  ourselves 
on  half  allowance.  At  daybreak 
the  sea  grew  calm,  which  en- 
abled us  to  put  up  our  mast 
again ;  we  then  did  our  utmost 
to  direct  our  course  towards  the 
coast  AVhether  it  were  an  illu- 
sion or  reality,  we  thought  we 
saw  it,  and  that  we  distinguished 
the  burning  air  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  It  is,  in  fact,  vexy 
probable  that  we  were  not  veiy 
distant  from  it,  for  we  had  had 
winds  from  the  sea  which  had 
blown  violently.  In  the  sequel 
we  spread  the  sail  indifferently 
to  every  wind  that  blew,  so  that 
one  day  we  approached  the 
coast,  on  the  next  ran  into  the 
open  sea. 

'As  soon  as  our  mast  was 
replaced,  we  made  a  distribution 
of  wine;  the  unhappy  soldiers 
murmured  and  accused  us  for 
privations  which  we  bore  as 
well  as  they;  they  fell  down 
with  fatigue.  For  forty-eight 
hours  we  had  taken  nothing, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  struggle 
mce.'si&aii^^j  9%iKCAX^%\ATmY  sea ; 
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port  ourselves;  courage  alone 
still  made  us  act  We  resolved 
to  employ  all  possible  means  to 
procure  fish.  We  collected  all 
the  tags  firom  the  soldiers,  and 
made  Uttle  hooks  of  them ;  we 
bent  a  bayonet  to  catch  sharks : 
all  this  availed  us  nothing ;  the 
currents  carried  our  hooks  under 
the  raft,  where  they  got  entangled. 
A  shark  bit  at  the  bayonet,  and 
straightened  it  We  gave  our 
project  up.  Those  whom  death 
had  spared  in  the  disastrous 
night  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, were  so  ravenous  with 
hunger  that  they  fell  upon  every- 
thing within  their  reach,  and 
attempted  to  devour  it;  articles, 
which  in  happier  and  more 
plentiful  days  they  would  have  re- 
jected with  contempt  and  loath- 
ings were  now  struggled  and 
fought  for  with  all  the  reckless 
fierceness  and  wild  savage  fury 
which  the  pangs  of  starvation 
seem  alone  able  to  excite ;  yet, 
in  almost  every  instance,  he  who 
was  successful  in  securing  the 
coveted  luxuiy,  was  compelled 
to  throw  it  away,  after  vainly 
attempting  to  make  it  answer 
the  purpose  of  food.  We 
tried  to  eat  sword-belts  and 
cartouch-boxes.  We  succeeded 
in  swallowing  some  little  morsels. 
Soibe  ate  linen,  others  pieces  of 
leather  from  the  hats,  on  which 
there  was  a  little  grease,  or 
rather  dirt.  We  were  obliged 
to  give  up  these  last  means. 

'  The  day  was  calm  and  fine. 
A  ray  of  hope  allayed  our  un- 
easiness for  a  moment  We 
still  expected  to  see  the  boats 


or  some  vessels ;  we  addressed 
our  prayers  to  the  Eternal,  and 
placed  our  confidence  in  Him. 
The  half  of  our  men  were  very 
weak,  and  bore  on  all  their 
features  the  stamp  of  approach- 
ing dissolution.  The  evening 
passed  over,  and  no  assistance 
came.  The  darkness  of  this 
third  night  increased  our  alarm ; 
but  the  wind  was  slight,  and 
the  sea  less  agitated.  We  took 
some  moments*  repose, — a  re- 
pose which  was  still  more  terrible 
than  our  situation  the  preceding 
day ;  cruel  dreams  added  to  the 
horrors  of  our  situation.  Tor- 
mented by  hunger  and  thirst, 
our  plaintive  cries  sometimes 
awakened  from  his  sleep  the 
wretch  who  was  reposing  close 
to  us.  We  were  even  now  up 
to  our  knees  in  the  water,  so 
that  we  could  only  repose  stand- 
ing, pressed  against  each  other 
to  form  a  solid  mass.  The 
fourth  morning's  sun  at  length 
rose  on  our  disaster,  and  showed 
us  ten  or  twelve  of  our  com- 
panions extended  lifeless  on  the 
raft  This  sight  affected  us  the 
more,  as  it  announced  to  us  that 
our  bodies,  deprived  of  exist- 
ence, would  soon  be  stretched  on 
the  same  place.  We  gave  their 
bodies  to  the  sea  for  a  grave ;  and 
with  eyes  that  made  one  shudder 
to  look  into  them,  hungrily 
watched  their  gradual  disappear- 
ance beneath  the  cruel  waves. 
This  day  was  fine ;  our  minds, 
longing  for  more  agreeable  sen- 
sations, were  harmonized  by  the 
soothing  aspect  of  nature,  and 
admitted  a  ray  ot  l\o^^.    Mi<3^\. 


iiiuty. 


.«o  hundred,  and  i>ut 
llu'di  ill  an  empty  caik ;  as  \vc 
caught  them,  we  opened  iht-m 
to  take  out  what  is  called  the 
milt  This  food  seemed  deli- 
cious to  us ;  but  one  man  would 
have  wanted  a  thousand.  Our 
(irst  impulse  was  to  address  new 
thanksgivings  to  God  for  this 
unexpected  benefit, 

*  An  ounce  of  gunpowder  had 
been  found  in  the  morning,  and 
dried  in  the  sun  during  the  day, 
which  was  very  fine ;  a  steel, 
some  gun-flints  and  tinder,  were 
also  found  in  the  same  parcel. 
After  infinite  trouble,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  some 
pieces  of  dry  linen.  We  made 
a  large  hole  in  one  side  of  an 
empty  cask,  and  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  it  several  things  which 
we  welted ;  and  on  this  kind  of 
scaffolding  we  made  our  fire : 
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for   combat  was    given    by  a 

Spaniard,  who,  placing  himself 

behind  the  mast,  laid  fast  hold 

of  it,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 

with  one   hand,  invoking  the 

name  of  God,  and  held  a  knife 

in  the  other ;  the  sailors  seized 

him,  and  threw  him  into  the 

sea.    The  servant  of  an  officer 

of  the  troops  on  board  was  in 

the  plot      He  was  an  Italian, 

from  the  light  artillery  of  the 

ex-king  of  his  country.    When 

he  perceived  that  the  plot  was 

discovered,  he  armed  himself 

with  the  last  boarding  axe  that 

there  was  on  the  raft,  wrapped 

himself  in  a  piece  of  drapery, 

which  he  wore  folded  over  his 

breast,  and,  of  his  own  accord, 

threw  himself  into  the  sea.    The 

mutineers    rushed    foward    to 

avenge  their  comrades,  a  terrible 

combat  again  ensued,  and  both 

sides  fought  with  desperate  fury. 

Soon  the  fatal  raft  was  covered 

wiUi  dead  bodies,  and  flowing 

with  blood  which  ought  to  have 

been  shed   in  another  cause, 

and  by  other  hands.     In  this 

tumult,  cries,  with  which  we  were 

fiuniliar,  were  renewed,  and  we 

heard  the  imprecations  of  those 

iHiose  rage  again  demanded  the 

head  of  Lieutenant  Danglas ! 

We  again  replied,  to  the  cries  of 

the  assailants,  he  whom   they 

demanded  was   not  with   us; 

but  we  had  no  more  success  in 

persuading  them;  nothing  could 

make  them  recollect  themselves ; 

we  were  obliged  to  continue  to 

combat  them,  and  to  oppose 

iixce  to  those  over  whom  reason  < 

iuK^  lost  all  its  inffueace.     In  I 


this  confusion  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  a  second  time 
thrown  into  the  sea.  We  per- 
ceived it,  and  M.Coud  in,  assisted 
by  some  workmen,  took  her  up 
again  to  prolong  for  a  few  mo- 
ments her  torments  and  her 
existence. 

*In  this  horrible  night,  La- 
villette  gave  further  proofs  of 
the  rarest  intrepidity.  It  was  to 
him,  and  to  some  of  those  who 
have  escaped  the  consequences 
of  our  misfortunes,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  our  safety.  At 
length,  after  unheard  of  efforts, 
the  mutineers  were  again  re- 
pulsed, and  tranquillity  restored. 
After  we  had  escaped  this  new 
danger,  we  endeavoured  to  take 
some  moments'  repose.  The 
day  at  length  rose  upon  us  for 
the  fifth  time.  We  were  now 
only  thirty  left;  we  had  lost 
four  or  five  of  our  faithful 
sailors;  those  who  survived 
were  in  the  most  deplorable 
state ;  the  sea-water  had  almost 
entirely  excoriated  our  lower 
extremities ;  we  were  covered 
with  contusions  and  wounds, 
which,  irritated  by  the  salt 
water,  made  us  utter  every  mo- 
ment piercing  cries ;  so  that 
there  were  not  above  twenty  of 
us  who  were  able  to  stand  up- 
right or  walk.  Almost  our  whole 
stock  was  exhausted;  we  had 
no  more  wine  than  was  suffi- 
cient for  four  days,  and  we  had 
not  above  a  dozen  fish  left. 
In  four  days,  said  we,  we  shall 
be  in  want  of  evet^thm^^  ^xid 
death  will  be  unaNOv^^X^^. 
Thus  arrived  the  sevenftv  ft^vj 
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since  we  had  been  abandoned  ; 
we  calculated  that,  in  case  the 
boats  had  not  stranded  on  the 
coast,  they  would  want  at  least 
three  or  four  times  twenty-four 
hours  to  reach  St.  Louis.  Time 
was  further  required  to  equip 
ships,  and  for  these  ships  to 
fmd  us ;  we  resolved  to  hold 
out  as  long  as  possible.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  two  soldiers 
slipped  behind  the  only  barrel 
of  wine  we  had  left ;  they  had 
bored  a  hole  in  it,  and  were 
drinking  by  means  of  a  reed. 
We  had  all  sworn  that  he  who 
should  employ  such  means 
should  be  punished  with  death. 
This  law  was  instantly  put  in 
execution,  and  the  two  tres- 
passers were  thrown  into  the  sea. 
'This  same  day  terminated 
the  existence  of  a  child,  twelve 
years  of  age,  named  Leon  ;  he 
died  away  like  a  lamp  which 
ceases  to  bum  for  want  of  ali- 
ment. Ever}'thing  spoke  in 
favour  of  this  amiable  young 
creature,  who  merited  a  better 
fate.  His  angelic  countenance, 
his  melodious  voice,  the  interest 
inspired  by  his  youth,  which 
was  increased  by  the  courage 
he  had  shown,  and  the  services 
he  had  performed,  for  he  had 
already  made  in  the  preceding 
year  a  campaign  in  the  East 
Indies, — all  this  filled  us  with 
the  tenderest  interest  for  this 
young  victim,  devoted  to  a 
death  so  dreadful  and  prema- 
ture. Our  soldiers,  and  our 
people  in  general,  beslov/ed 
vpon  him  all  the  care  'w\uc\v 
they  thought  calculated  to  pto- 


long  his  existence.  It  was  in 
vain;  his  strength  at  last  fonook 
him.  Neither  the  wine,  which 
we  gave  him  without  regret,  nor 
all  the  means  which  could  be 
employed,  could  rescue  him 
from  his  sad  fate;  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  M.  Coudin,  who 
had  not  ceased  to  show  him  the 
kindest  attention.  As  long  as 
the  strength  of  this  young  marine 
had  allowed  him  to  move,  he 
ran  continually  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  calling  with  loud 
cries  for  his  unhappy  mother, 
water,  and  food.  He  walked 
without  discrimination  over  the 
feet  and  legs  of  his  companioni 
in  misfortune,  who  in  their  turn 
uttered  cries  of  anguish,  which 
were  every  moment  repeated 
But  their  complaints  were  very 
seldom  accompanied  by  men- 
aces; they  pardoned  every- 
thing in  the  poor  youth  who 
had  caused  them.  Besides,  he 
was,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement,  and  in  his  unin- 
terrupted alienation  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  behave  as 
if  he  had  still  retained  some 
use  of  reason. 

'We  were  now  only  twenty- 
seven  remaining ;  of  this  num- 
ber but  fifteen  seemed  likely  to 
live  some  days;  all  the  rest, 
covered  with  large  wounds,  had 
almost  entirelv  lost  their  reason ; 
yet  they  had  a  share  in  the 
distribution  of  provisions,  and 
might,  before  their  death,  con- 
sume thirty  or  forty  botUes  of 
^Ytv^^vhlch  were  of  inestimable 
\2\m^  \.o  >a&.  '^^  ^€C^acna«d 
\]tvuv— \.o  '^>3X  ^^  ^Ob.  ^s^\^ 
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illowance  would  have  been 
killing  them  by  inches.  So, 
ifter  a  debate,  at  which  the 
most  dreadful  despair  presided, 
it  was  resolved  to  throw  them 
into  the  sea.  This  measure, 
however  repugnant  it  was  to 
ourselves,  procured  the  sur- 
vivors wine  for  six  da3rs.  When 
the  decision  was  made,  who 
would  dare  to  execute  it  ?  The 
habit  of  seeing  death  ready  to 
pounce  upon  us  as  his  prey,  the 
certainty  of  our  infallible  de- 
struction, without  this  fatal  ex- 
pedients—everything, in  a  word, 
had  hardened  our  hearts,  and 
rendered  them  callous  to  all 
fieeling  except  that  of  self-pre- 
servation. Three  sailors  and  a 
Kddier  took  on  themselves  this 
cniel  execution.  We  turned  our 
bees  aside,  and  wept  tears  of 
blood  over  the  fate  of  these  un- 
happy men.  Among  them  were 
the  unfortunate  woman  and  her 
husband.  Both  of  them  had 
been  severely  wounded  in  the 
various  combats;  the  woman 
had  a  thigh  broken  between  the 
pieces  of  wood  composing  the 
raft,  and  her  husband  had  re- 
ceived a  deep  wound  with  a 
sabre  on  his  head.  Everything 
announced  their  speedy  dissolu- 
tion. We  must  seek  to  console 
ourselves  by  the  belief,  that 
our  cruel  resolution  shortened 
but  for  a  few  moments  only  the 
measure  of  their  existence. 
This  dreadful  expedient  saved 
the  fifteen  who  remained  ;  for 
when  we  were  found  by  the 
Arpsff,  we  had  very  little  wine  I 
e^  and  it  was  the  sixth  day  \ 


after  the  cruel  sacrifice  which 
we  have  just  described.  The 
victims,  we  repeat  it,  had  not 
above  forty-eight  hours  to  live, 
and  by  keeping  them  on  the 
raft  we  should  absolutely  have 
been  destitute  of  the  means  of 
existence  two  days  before  we 
were  found.  Weak  as  we  were, 
we  considered  it  as  certain  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  hold  out,  even  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  taking  some 
food.  After  this  catastrophe, 
which  inspired  us  with  a  degree 
of  horror  not  to  be  overcome, 
we  threw  the  arms  into  the  sea ; 
we  reserved,  however,  one 
sabre,  in  case  it  should  be 
wanted  to  cut  a  rope  or  piece 
of  wood.  After  all  this,  we  had 
scarcely  sufficient  food  on  the 
raft  to  last  for  the  six  days,  and 
they  were  the  most  wretched 
imaginable.  Our  dispositions 
had  become  soured;  even  in 
sleep  we  figured  to  ourselves 
the  sad  end  of  all  our  unhappy 
companions,  and  we  loudly  in- 
voked death. 

*  A  new  event  happened,  which 
happily  diverted  our  attention 
from  the  horrors  of  our  situation. 
All  at  once  a  white  butterfly, 
of  the  species  so  common  in 
France,  appeared  fluttering  over 
our  heads,  and  settled  on  the 
sail.  The  first  idea  which,  as 
it  were,  inspired  each  of  us,  made 
us  consider  this  little  creature 
as  the  harbinger  which  brought 
us  the  news  of  a  speedy  approach 
to  land,  and  we  snaXehtd  aX.\.Vv\^ 
hope  with  a  kind  ol  deXvnMm  cA. 
joy.     But  it  was  tiie  tvvaAv  da^j 
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we  passed  upon  the  raft;  the 
torments  of  hunger  consumed 
us ;  already  some  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  devoured  with  hag- 
gard eyes  this  wretched  prey, 
and  seemed  ready  to  dispute  it 
with  each  other.  Others  con- 
sidered this  butterfly  as  a  mes- 
senger of  heaven,  declared  that 
they  took  the  poor  insect  under 
their  protection,  and  hindered 
any  inj  ury  being  done  to  it  We 
turned  our  wishes  and  our  eyes 
towards  the  land,  which  we  so 
ardently  longed  for,  and  which 
we  every  moment  fancied  we 
saw  rise  before  us.  It  is  certain 
that  we  could  not  be  far  from 
it ;  for  the  butterflies  continued 
on  the  following  days  to  come 
and  flutter  about  our  sail.  And 
the  same  day  we  had  another 
sign  equally  positive;  for  we 
saw  a  goeland  flying  over  our 
raft  This  second  visitor  did 
not  allow  us  to  doubt  of  our 
being  very  near  to  the  African 
shore,  and  we  persuaded  our- 
selves that  we  should  soon  be 
thrown  upon  the  coast  by  the 
force  of  the  currents.  How 
often  did  we  then,  and  in  the 
following  days,  invoke  a  tempest 
to  throw  us  on  the  coast,  which, 
it  seemed  to  us,  we  were  on  the 
point  of  touching ! 

'The  hope  which  had  just 
penetrated  the  inmost  recesses 
of  our  souls,  revived  our  en- 
feebled strength,  and  inspired 
us  with  an  ardour  and  activity 
of  which  we  should  not  have 
f/jought  ourselves  capable.  We 
sigain  had  recourse  to  a\\  iVve 
mQan%   which  we  had  befoxe 


employed  to  catch  fish.  Above 
all,  we  eagerly  longed  for  the 
goeland,  which  appeared  seve- 
ral times  tempted  to  settle  on 
the  end  of  our  machine.  The 
impatience  of  our  desire  in- 
creased, when  we  saw  several 
of  its  companions  join  it,  and 
keep  following  us  till  our  deliver- 
ance. But  all  attempts  to  draw 
them  to  us  were  in  vain;  not 
one  of  them  suflfered  itself  to 
be  taken  by  the  snares  we  had 
laid  for  them.  Thus  our  destiny 
on  the  fatal  raft  was  to  be  in- 
cessantly tossed  between  tran- 
sitory illusions  and  continued 
torments,  and  we  never  experi- 
enced an  agreeable  sensation 
without  being,  in  a  manner, 
condemned  to  atone  for  it  by 
the  anguish  of  some  new  suffer- 
ing, by  the  irritating  pangs  of 
hope  always  deceived.  Another 
care  employed  us  this  day :  as 
soon  as  we  were  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  we  collected  the 
little  strength  we  had  remaining; 
we  loosened  some  planks  on 
the  front  of  the  raft,  and  with 
some  pretty  long  pieces  of  wood, 
raised  in  the  centre  a  kind  of 
platform,  on  which  we  reposed 
All  the  effects  which  we  had 
been  able  to  collect  were  placed 
upon  it,  and  served  to  render  it 
less  hard;  besides,  they  hindered 
the  sea  from  passing  with  so 
much  facility  through  the  inter- 
vals between  the  different  pieces 
of  the  raft ;  but  the  waves  came 
across,  and  sometimes  covered 
us  entirely. 

^\i>Mrv!cv^  ^^  ^T^  days  and 
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hex  was  very  cold,  but 
the  immersion  pretty 
d  during  the  last  nights 
Missed  on  the  raft,  every 
t  a  wave  rolled  over  us, 
oed  a  very  disagreeable 
I,  and  made  us  utter 
cries,  so  that  each  of 
fft^  means  to  avoid  it : 
used  their  heads  by 
f  pieces  of  wood,  and 
itfa  whatever  they  could 
f  parapet,  against  which 
broke:  others  sheltered 
'es  behind  empty  casks, 
ane  placed  across  along- 
ch  other;  but  these 
^en  proved  insufficient ; 
nly  when  the  sea  was 
Q  that  it  did  not  break 

ging  thirst,  which  was 
d  in  the  day-time  by 
ms  of  a  burning  sun, 
d  us.  We  tried  to 
our  thirst  by  drinking 
r.  M.  Griffon,  the  go- 
secretary,  used  it  con- 
He  drank  ten  or  twelve 
jd  succession.  But  by 
ns  our  thirst  was  only 
ed  to  render  it  more 

1  moment  after.  An 
f  the  army  found  by 
a  litde  lemon,  and  it 
imagined  how  valuable 
it  was  to  him;  he, 
reserved  it  entirely  for 

his  comrades,  notwith- 
the  most  pressing  en- 
could  not  obtain  any 
Iready  emotions  of  rage 
ng  in  every  heart ;  and 

2  not  partly  yielded  to 
>  surrounded  him,  they 


would  certainly  have  taken  it 
from  him  by  force,  and  he 
would  have  perished  the  victim 
of  his  selfishness.  We  also  dis- 
puted for  about  thirty  cloves  of 
garlic,  which  had  been  found 
accidentally  in  a  little  bag.  All 
these  disputes  were  generally  ac- 
companied with  violent  threats ; 
and  if  they  had  been  protracted, 
we  should  perhaps  have  come 
to  the  last  extremities.  We 
had  found,  also,  two  little  phials 
which  contained  a  spirituous 
liquor  to  clean  the  teeth ;  he 
who  possessed  them  kept  them 
carefully,  and  made  many  diffi- 
culties in  giving  one  or  two  drops 
of  this  liquid  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hand.  This  liquor  produced 
on  our  tongues  a  delightful 
sensation,  and  removed  for  a 
few  moments  the  thirst  which 
consumed  us.  Some  of  us  found 
pieces  of  pewter,  which,  being 
put  into  the  mouth,  produced  a 
kind  of  coolness.  One  of  the 
means  generally  employed  was 
to  put  some  sea -water  into  a 
hat,  with  which  we  washed  our 
faces  for  some  time,  recurring 
to  it  at  intervals ;  we  also  mois- 
tened our  hair  with  it,  and  held 
our  hands  plunged  into  the 
water.  Misfortune  rendered  us 
ingenious, and  everyone  thought 
of  a  thousand  means  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings.  Suffering  from 
the  most  cruel  privations,  the 
smallest  agreeable  sensation  was 
to  us  a  supreme  happiness.  Thus 
we  eagerly  sought  a  little  empty 
phial  which  one  of  us  posses&^d^ 
and  which  had  ioirckeiVj  ^^^- 
tained  essence  of  roses  •,  ^.•s  sKioa 

2  c 


I 
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ttiaii  if  we  hail  drunk  it  off  at 
i.iKC,  Even  the  smell  of  this 
liquor  was  extremely  agreeable 
to  us.  M.  Savigny  observed 
that  many  of  us,  aAer  having 
taken  our  small  portion,  fell 
into  a  state  approaching  to  in- 
toxication, and  that  there  was 
always  more  discord  among  us 
after  the  distribution  had  been 
made. 

'Three  days  passed  in  inex- 
pressible anguish;  we  despised 
life  to  such  a  degree,  that  many 
of  us  did  not  fear  to  bathe  in 
sight  of  the  shaiks  which  sur- 
rounded our  ran ;  others  placed 
theinselvca  naked  on  the  front 
part  of  our  machine,  which  was 
still  submerged ;  these  means 
diminished  a  little  their  burn- 
ing thirst,  A  kind  of  polypus 
(mollusca),  known  by  sea- 
men under  the  name  of  raUre. 
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firom  the  front  to  the  back  of 
it,  finding  the  mast  in  his  way, 
set  his  foot  on  one  of  the  cross 
boards ;  the  weight  of  his  body 
made  it  upset,  and  this  acci- 
dent proved  to  us  the  risk  of 
our  enterprise.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  we  should  all 
await  death  in  our  present  situa- 
tion. The  cable  which  fastened 
the  machine  to  our  raft  was 
made  loose,  and  it  drifted  away. 
It  is  very  certain  that,  if  we  had 
ventured  upon  this  second  raft, 
weak  as  we  were,  obliged  to 
row,  and  still  exposed  to  the 
fiiry  of  the  waves,  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  hold 
out  six  hours.  Meantime  the 
night  came,  and  its  gloomy 
shades  revived  in  our  minds 
the  most  afflicting  thoughts ; 
we  were  convinced  that  there 
were  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen 
bottles  of  wine  left  in  our  bar- 
rel. We  began  to  feel  at  our 
wits'  end ;  we  knew  not  how  to 
support  life  until  the  hoped-for 
succour  should  arrive.  We  gave 
ourselves  up  for  lost,  and  re- 
garded each  other  with  terror 
as  we  sat  bemoaning  our  hor- 
rible condition. 

*On  the  17th,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  sun  appeared  entirely 
free  from  clouds ;  after  having 
put  up  our  prayers  to  the  Al- 
mighty, we  divided  among  us 
a  part  of  our  wine ;  every  one 
was  taking  with  delight  his 
small  portion,  when  a  captain 
of  infantry,  looking  towards  the 
horizon,  descried  a  ship,  and 
announced  it  to  us  by  an  ex- 
clamation of  Joy,    We  perceived 


that  it  was  a  brig ;  but  it  was  at 
a  very  great  distance.  We  could 
distinguish  only  the  tops  of  the 
masts.  The  sight  of  this  vessel 
excited  in  us  a  transport  of  joy, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  ;  each  of  us  believed 
his  deliverance  certain,  and  we 
gave  a  thousand  thanks  to 
God ;  yet  fears  mingled  with  our 
hopes.  We  straightened  some 
hoops  of  casks,  to  the  end  of 
which  we  tied  handkerchiefs 
of  different  colours.  A  man, 
assisted  by  us  all  together, 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
mast  and  waved  these  little 
flags.  For  above  half  an  hour 
we  were  suspended  between 
hope  and  fear;  some  thought 
they  saw  the  ship  become  larger, 
and  others  afhrmed  that  its 
course  carried  it  from  us ;  these 
latter  were  the  only  ones  whose 
eyes  were  not  fascinated  by 
hope.  But  the  brig  disappeared ! 
From  the  delirium  of  joy,  we 
fell  into  profound  despondency 
and  grief;  we  envied  the  fate 
of  those  whom  we  had  seen 
perish  at  our  side,  and  we  said 
to  ourselves,  "When  we  shall 
be  destitute  of  everything,  and 
our  strength  begins  to  forsake 
us,  we  will  wrap  ourselves  up 
as  well  as  we  can,  we  will  lay 
ourselves  down  on  this  platform, 
the  scene  of  so  many  sufferings, 
and  there  we  will  await  death 
with  resignation."  At  last,  to 
calm  our  despair,  we  wished  to 
seek  some  consolation  in  the 
arms  of  sleep.  TVve  da^  \i^lox^ 
we  had  been  consumed  \i^  >Ccvfc 
fire  of  a  burning  s\m  •,  >3ni'&  d»?j> 
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to  avoid  the  fierceness  of  his 
beams,  we  made  a  tent  with 
the  sails  of  the  frigate :  as  soon 
as  it  was  put  up,  we  all  lay 
down  under  it,  so  that  we  could 
not  perceive  what  was  passing 
around  us.  We  then  proposed 
to  inscribe  upon  a  board  an 
account  of  our  adventures,  to 
write  all  our  names  at  the 
bottom  of  the  narrative,  and  to 
fasten  it  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  mast,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
it  would  reach  the  government 
and  our  families.  After  we 
had  passed  two  hours  absorbed 
in  the  most  cruel  reflections, 
the  master  gunner  of  the  frigate, 
wishing  to  go  to  the  front  of 
the  rait,  went  out  of  our  tent ; 
scarcely  had  he  put  his  head 
out,  when  he  turned  towards  us 
uttering  a  loud  cry ;  joy  was 
painted  on  his  countenance,  his 
hands  were  stretched  towards 
the  sea,  he  scarcely  breathed; 
all  that  he  could  say  was, 
"  Saved  I  see  the  brig  close  upon 
usr' 

*And,  in  fact,  it  was,  at  the 
most,  half  a  league  distant, 
carrying  a  press  of  sail,  and 
steering  so  as  to  come  extremely 
close  to  us.  We  hurriedly  left 
the  tent;  even  those  whom 
enormous  wounds  in  the  lower 
extremities  had  compelled  for 
some  days  past  always  to  lie 
down,  crawled  to  the  back  part 
of  the  raft  to  enjoy  the  sight  of 
this  vessel,  which  was  coming 
to  deliver  us  from  certain  death. 
We  all  embraced  each  other 
with  transports  that  looked  \\V.^ 
delirium,  and  tears  of  joy  ToWed 


do^^'n  our  cheeks,  shrunk  by 
the  most  cruel  privations. 
Every  one  seized  handkerchiefs 
or  pieces  of  linen  to  make 
signals  to  the  brig,  which  was 
approaching  rapidly.  Others, 
prostrating  themselves,  fervently 
thanked  Providence  for  our 
miraculous  preservation.  Our 
joy  redoubled  when  we  per- 
ceived a  great  white  flag  at  the 
foremast  -  head,  and  we  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  then  to  French- 
men that  we  shall  owe  our  de- 
liverance." We  almost  imme- 
diately recognised  the  brig  to 
be  the  Argus :  it  was  then  with- 
in two  musket-shot:  we  were 
extremely  impatient  to  see  her 
clue  up  her  sails ;  she  lowered 
them  at  length,  and  fresh  erics 
of  joy  rose  from  our  raft.  The 
Argus  came  and  lay  to  on  our 
starboard,  within  half  a  pistol- 
shot.  The  crew,  ranged  on 
the  deck  and  in  the  shrouds, 
showed,  by  waving  their  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  the  pleasure 
they  felt  at  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  unhappy  country- 
men. A  boat  was  immediately 
hoisted  out ;  an  ofl^cer  belong- 
ing to  the  brig,  whose  name 
was  M.  Lemaigre,  had  em- 
barked in  it,  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  taking  us  him- 
self from  this  fatal  machine. 
This  oflicer,  full  of  humanity 
and  zeal,  acquitted  himself  of 
his  mission  in  the  kindest 
manner,  and  took  himself  those 
that  were  the  weakest,  to  convey 
them  into  the  boat  After  all 
>[yv^  Ci?ORei^  ^«fc  '^kaj;!^!  m  it, 
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in  his  arms  M.  Corr^axd,  whose 
health  was  the  worst,  and  who 
was  the  most  excoriated :  he 
placed  him  at  his  side  in  the 
boat,  bestowed  on  him  all  ima- 
^able  cares,  and  spoke  to  him 
m  th  e  most  consoling  terms.  In 
a  short  time  we  were  all  removed 
on  board  the  Argusy  where  we 
met  with  the  lieutenant  of  the 
frigate,  and  some  others  of  those 
who  had  been  shipwrecked. 
Pity  was  painted  on  every  face, 
and  compassion  drew  tears  from 
all  who  cast  their  eyes  on  us. 

*  The  commander  and  officers 
of  the  brig  were  eager  to  serve 
us,  and  kindly  anticipated  our 
wants.  They  had  just  snatched 
us  from  death  by  rescuing  us 
from  our  raft;  their  reiterated 
care  rekindled  in  us  the  flame 
of  life.  M.  Renaud,  the  sur- 
geon, distinguished  himself  by 
indefatigable  zeal;    he  passed 


the  whole  day  in  dressing  oiu: 
wounds ;  and  during  the  two 
days  that  we  remained  on  board 
the  brig,  he  exerted  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  art,  with  a  degree 
of  attention  and  gentleness 
which  merit  our  eternal  grati- 
tude. It  was,  in  truth,  time 
that  our  sufferings  should  have 
an  end,  they  had  already  lasted 
thirteen  days ;  the  strongest 
among  us  might,  at  the  most, 
have  lived  forty-eight  hours 
more.  M.  Corr^ard  felt  that 
he  must  die  in  the  course  of 
the  day ;  yet  he  had  a  forebod- 
ing that  we  should  be  saved : 
he  said  that  a  series  of  events 
so  extraordinary  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  buried  in  oblivion : 
that  Providence  would  preserve 
some  of  us  at  least,  that  we 
might  present  to  mankind  the 
affecting  picture  of  our  unhappy 
adventures.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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Early  in  the  year  1825,  the 
subject  of  this  narrative  was,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  by  one  of 
the  freaks  of  fortune,  placed  on 
board  a  ship  employed  in  the 
South  Sea  Fishery.  The  ship 
being  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Galapagos,  a  group  of  islands 
situated  about  200  miles  west 
of  Peru,  she  directed  her  course 
towards  them  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  wood  and  water; 
here  they  found  an  American 
brig,   which  had  arrived  there 


a  day  or  two  previous  with  the 
same  intention.  They  came  to 
an  anchor  fronting  a  sandy 
beach  of  no  very  great  extent, 
with  high  hills  and  lofty  woods 
terminating  the  prospect;  the 
inland  parts  at  a  little  distance 
seemed  impracticable  from  the 
great  thickness  of  the  forests. 
At  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  num- 
ber of  hands  were  despatched 
on  shore  in  the  long  boat ;  but 
not  meeting  with  so  desirable  a 
place  for  watering  as  \3a.t.^  tx- 
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pected,  some  of  the  men  entered 
the  woods  in  search  of  the 
*  Quick  freshes/  while  others 
proceeded  along  shore  to  find 
one  less  objectionable. 

Of  the  former  party  was  a 
young  man  named  Lord;  and 
whether  led  on  by  destiny 
or  want  of  caution,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  got  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  entered  quite 
unconsciously  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  country.  Having 
wandered  on  in  this  wild  laby- 
rinth for  nearly  two  hours,  and 
not  finding  any  water,  nor  able 
to  knock  down  any  of  the  large 
birds  which  he  occasionally 
disturbed,  and  chased  from 
among  the  wild  furze  and 
thickets,  he  began  to  think  of 
returning,  not  apprehending  any 
more  di^culty  of  egress  than 
he  had  met  with  on  entering. 
Being  perfectly  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  was  proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  for  the  ship, 
he  stedfastly  pursued  the  path 
he  had  chosen ;  evening,  how- 
ever, began  to  wrap  the  forest 
in  a  deeper  gloom,  and  only 
just  sufficient  light  remained  to 
show  him  that  he  had  arrived 
at  a  place  clothed  with  some 
very  fine  trees,  beyond  which 
the  woods  grew  so  thick  as  to 
render  them  completely  impass- 
able. The  fact  now  flashed 
upon  him  that  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  all  probability  some 
miles  into  the  interior. 

Our  youth  was  of  a  character 
oi  much  pleasantry  and  good 


greatly  superior  to  most  lads  of 
his  age ;  to  those  qualities,  in 
after  years,  may  be  attributed 
his  saving  the  life  of  a  boy  who 
fell  overboard  from  one  ii  His 
Majesty's  ships  at  Plymouth, 
and  the  promptitude  and  activity 
he  displayed  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  a  sailor  fell  from  the 
foreyard  into  the  sea,  which 
procured  for  him  the  high  com- 
mendation of  his  superior 
officers,  with  a  certificate  of  the 
circumstance  from  his  gallant 
commander. 

But  to  resume :  the  certainty 
of  having  lost  himself  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  a  discovery 
of  great  importance ;  and  with  a 
buoyancy  of  spirit^  he  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night  in  the 
woods,  not  doubting  that  on 
the  morrow  he  should  readily 
find  his  way  back  to  the  vessel 
In  this  comfortable  hope,  after 
having  fortified  himself  with  a 
good  drink  of  water  firom  a 
spring  just  at  hand,  he  ascended 
one  of  the  trees ;  and  here,  not- 
^vithstanding  the  loud  scream- 
ing of  the  night-bird,  and  the 
continued  whoopings  of  innu- 
merable owls,  *  making  night 
hideous,' worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
watching,  he  slept  till  morning. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  daybreak 
he  was  not  a  little  amdous  to 
get  out  of  the  wood,  an  anxiety 
increased  by  his  experiencing 
that  uneasy  sensation  which  too 
long  a  fast  is  apt  to  produce 
For  some  hours  he  wandered 


humour,  blended  with  a  delex-\a^Q>ak\.  \ti>5cA  VxiXf^asas^  of  this 
mined   spirit     and    Tcso\\iuoTi\w\^^^>wra^^\\sA^!^(^ 
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ported  in  the  hope,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, that  his  toils  were  near 
their  termination.  Often  did 
he  listen  in  breathless  attention 
to  catch  the  sound  of  any  signal 
gun  to  guide  his  footsteps,  and 
often  did  he  shout  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  heard  by  those 
whomighthave  been  despatched 
in  search  of  him.  He  ascended 
at  intervals  any  high  tree  that 
he  met  with  in  his  progress,  but 
found  his  view  constantly  inter- 
cepted by  forests,  and  elevated 
hills  wooded  to  their  summits. 

Hunger  now  pointed  to  him 
the  necessity  of  seeking  some 
means  of  subsistence;  he  ac- 
cordingly prepared  with  his 
knife  a  formidable  bludgeon, 
determined  to  knock  on  the 
head,  if  an  opportunity  offered, 
either  biped  or  quadruped; 
and  scarcely  had  an  hour  passed, 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  rust- 
ling among  the  underwood,  and 
expected  some  kind  of  animal 
to  sally  forth ;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  what  in  reality  was 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  for  a 
large  black  snake  glided  out 
from  its  concealment  and  raised 
its  head,  '  nimble  in  threats,'  at 
his  approach.  Having  got 
within  range  of  his  stick,  he 
immediately  'rapped '  it '  o'  the 
coxcomb,'  whereupon  it  rolled 
itself  up,  and  after  a  few  twists 
and  twirls  remained  quite  sta- 
tionary, with  its  forked  tongue 
thrust  out  of  its  mouth.  Al- 
though he  had  fasted  a  long 
time,  yet  his  hunger  had  not  as 
yet  become  so  Importunate  as  / 
not  to  be  resisted,    otherwise  I 


he  might  have  ventured  upon  a 
feed  of  this  reptile;  but  his 
attention  was  diverted  from  the 
snake  by  the  conviction  of  more 
dangers  and  difficulties.  In 
this  desolate  situation,  night 
again  overtook  him ;  and  al- 
though the  climate  of  the  island, 
notwithstanding  its  latitude,  is 
generally  mild,  and  the  middle 
of  the  day  pleasantly  warm,  yet 
the  mornings  and  evenings  are 
rather  cold :  consequently  he 
had  to  struggle  against  both 
cold  and  hunger,  without  any 
apparent  remedy.  The  simple 
circumstance  of  having  met 
with  a  snake  in  the  day  did 
not  seem  of  much  consequence, 
but  the  idea  of  meeting  one  in 
the  night,  occasioned  by  his 
hearing  those  peculiar  noises 
usually  made  by  them  at  this 
period,  alarmed  his  imagina- 
tion, and  kept  up  a  continual 
anxiety. 

There  being  some  small 
springs  which  ran  meandering 
through  the  woods,  he  was  not 
in  want  of  water ;  and  after  im- 
bibing a  sufficient  quantity,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  lay  aside 
all  further  attempts  for  that  day. 
He  therefore  ascended  a  tree, 
and  having  eaten  some  of  the 
leaves,  which  in  a  degree  alle- 
viated his  hunger,  there  he  re- 
mained during  the  obscurity  of 
a  night  intensely  dark,  with  his 
spirits  'down  at  zero;'  for  he 
now  began  to  fear  that  the  ship 
would  sail  without  him,  and  the 
apprehension  ot  swcVv  an  wlo\\- 
rence  with  all  its  Uiiox^  raj^^^ 
upon  his  fancy.     ll\^  ^\V>3i^X\oxi 
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appeared  so  hopeless,  that  he 
passed  a  sleepless  and  despond- 
ing night,  the  same  noises  being 
kept  up  in  the  woods,  which 
convinced  him  that  many  birds 
of  ])rey  existed  upon  the  island. 
When  day  began  to  appear,  he 
descended  from  the  tree,  and 
had  not  gone  many  paces  when 
he  perceived  a  large  owl  perched, 
with  the  most  imperturbable 
gravity,  upon  a  low  bough, 
with  its  large  eyes  intently  fixed 
on  him,  but  as  if  unconscious 
of  his  appearance.  He  very 
quietly  approached  near  enough 
to  testify  his  joy  at  their  meet- 
ing, by  instantly  knocking  it  on 
the  head ;  and  thus  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  provide  himself 
with  a  breakfast  Not  willing 
to  waste  time  in  useless  attempts 
to  obtain  a  fire  (for  the  day 
previous  his  endeavours  had 
been  unavailing),  he  instantly 
set  to  work  to  alleviate  the 
cravings  of  hunger ;  but  from 
the  difficulty  of  plucking  off  the 
feathers,  and  the  shrivelled  and 
yellow  appearance  of  the  skin, 
he  had  reason  to  conclude  that 
it  had  been  a  tenant  of  the 
island,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
screaming  and  whooping  about 
the  forest  for  at  least  half  a  cen- 
tury. Having  eaten  sufficiently, 
which  left  his  mouth  as  bitter 
as  wormwood,  he  set  out  with 
a  determination  of  moving  in  a 
right  line,  which  could  not  fail 
of  bringing  him  to  the  sea-shore 
at  some  part  of  the  island.  To- 
wards evening  he  was  seued 
yrith  a  most  painful  sicVtvess, 
«i3d  felt  cold  and  dishcaitetved 


he  had  not  seen  during  this  day 
any  four-footed  animal 

The  night  set  in  dark  and 
rainy,  and  he  took  up  his  quarters 
at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  de- 
termined to  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mit in  the  morning,  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  a  view  of  the  sea;  but 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
shelter  himself  in  one  of  the 
low  trees  which  had  the  thickest 
foliage,  and  which  proved,  in 
some  measure,  a  defence  against 
the  tempestuous  weather  which 
now  set  in ;  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  he  might  truly  have 
said, '  Here  a  night  pities  neither 
wise  men  nor  fools !'  In  this 
dismal  situation  he  fell  asleep, 
and  on  awakening  found  him- 
sel  in  a  very  feeble  condition, 
and  completely  wet  through. 

Towards  morning  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  he  proceeded 
with  no  very  great  expedition 
to  climb  the  mountain,  for  his 
strength  was  nearly  exhausted ; 
after  great  exertion,  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  top,  and  widi 
great  joy  found  that  it  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  anchorage; 
but  he  also  made  another  dis- 
covery, which,  in  its  event, 
threatened  to  prove  more  fetal 
to  this  unfortunate  youth  than 
all  his  former  adventures:  the 
ship  to  which  he  belonged  had 
put  to  sea,  and  the  American 
brig  was  at  that  moment  loosen- 
ing her  sails.  The  distance 
from  the  place  where  he  stood  to 
the  sea-beach  was  at  least  three 
miles;  and,   however  rejoiced 
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can,  the  well  -  known  signal 
warned  him  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost  in  making  a  last 
effort  to  hail  her  before  she  got 
under  weigh.  The  perfect 
hopelessness  of  all  succour, 
should  she  sail  before  he  could 
arrive  at  the  beach,  rendere4. 
him  desperate,  and  he  rushed 
down  the  mountain,  sick,  dizzy, 
and  faint,  his  limbs  with  diffi- 
culty performing  their  office. 
He  succeeded,  sSter  nearly  two 
hours  of  great  fatigue  and  diffi- 
culty, in  reaching  the  bay  where 
he  first  landed;  but  what  was 
his  horror  on  beholding  the 
white  sails  of  the  American  brig 
dwindled  to  a  mere  speck  upon 
the  horizon  I 

Our  youth  was  naturally  of 
an  almost  imconquerable  spirit ; 
but  when  his    last    and    only 
chance  had  failed  him,  the  hope- 
lessness ot  being  rescued  shot 
like  an  arrow  through  his  heart 
He  fell  down  in  agony  upon  the 
sand,  which  he  grasped  in  his 
frenzied  agitation.    Here  he  lay 
until    the  day  was    pretty  far 
advanced.      On    recovering    a 
litde,  the  want  of  food  became 
insupportable ;  he  now  hobbled 
along  shore  in  search  of  shell 
fish,  but  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  no  better  repast  than  what 
some  seaweed  and  wild  shrubs 
afforded.     He  sheltered  himself 
this  night  in  the  woods  which 
skirted   the    sea,  and    in    the 
morning  returned  to  the  task  of 
procuring    subsistence.      With 
this  intent,  he  walked  along  the 
b(»u:h,  and  at  a  rocky  part  of 
the  shore  he  perceived  several 


seals;  some  of  them  were  re- 
posing on  the  sand,  while  others 
lay  upon  the  rocks.  Approach- 
ing very  silently,  and  selecting 
one  whose  head  presented  a 
fair  mark,  he,  with  a  few  blows, 
secured  the  prize.  Had  he 
been  able  to  have  made  a  lire, 
he  possibly  might  have  dined 
very  sumptuously  off  this  animal ; 
but  as  that  was  impossible,  he 
proceeded  to  cut  it  up,  and 
selecting  a  piece  of  the  liver, 
ate  it  ravenously.  This  he  had 
no  sooner  done  than  he  was 
seized  with  excessive  sickness, 
which  affected  him  so  much, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  upon 
the  sand  for  a  length  of  time, 
completely  exhausted.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  having  re- 
freshed himself  with  some  water, 
he  again  pursued  his  path  along 
shore,  when  by  great  good 
fortune  he  fell  in  with  a  turpin ; 
this  he  also  quickly  despatched, 
and  the  flesh  agreeing  with  his 
stomach,  renovated  his  strength. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  enabled 
to  return  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  the  seal,  which  he  forth- 
with cut  up  into  long  strips,  and 
laying  them  upon  the  sand,  left 
them  to  dry,  intending  to  try 
another  piece  for  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  the  remains  of  the 
turpin  sufficing  only  for  that 
evening. 

In  this  manner  he  existed  for 
some  days,  sleeping  in  the 
woods  at  night,  and  roving 
abroad  in  the  day ;  but  the  sup- 
ply of  seals  at  last  failed  him, 
neither  could  he  find  any  tur- 
pin; thus  he  had  no  o^^ot^taX:^ 
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of  recruiting  his  stock,  and 
starvation  began  once  more  to 
stare  him  in  the  face.  It  hap- 
pened, very  luckily  for  him, 
that  the  weather  was  particularly 
pleasant,  and  he  often  refreshed 
himself  with  a  sleep  on  the 
warm  sand ;  a  gun  would  have 
been  the  means  of  supplying 
him  with  plenty  of  waterfowl, 
ior  he  of^cn  had  the  vexation 
of  seeing  flocks  of  such  birds 
fly  past  him  with  impunity.  One 
morning,  when  he  had  wandered 
some  distance,  allaying  his  ap- 
petite with  whatever  he  could 
fmd  upon  the  coast,  he  sank 
down  beside  a  small  bank  quite 
exhausted,  where  he  must  have 
slept  some  hours.  On  awaking, 
he  found  that  he  had  overlaid 
a  snake ;  its  species  was  differ- 
ent from  the  one  he  had  killed 
in  the  woods,  and  of  a  less  size  : 
it  was  not  quite  dead.  This  un- 
expected occurrence  not  a  little 
startled  him ;  and  placing  his 
stick  under  its  speckled  belly, 
he  tossed  it  into  the  sea.  He 
had  not  the  good  fortune,  with 
all  his  industry,  to  meet  with 
any  provision ;  he  therefore 
crawled  back  to  the  bay.  As 
soon  as  the  morning  arrived, 
which  was  very  serene  and 
pleasant,  he  sauntered  along, 
but  with  the  same  want  of 
success  as  on  the  foregoing 
day.  Nothing  could  he  find  to 
recruit  his  strength,  which  now 
became  seriously  impaired,  not 
only  from  the  deprivation,  but 
the  quality  of  the  food  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  eat. 
The  morning  being  very  fat  ad- 


vanced, and  the  sun  pleasantly 
warm,  he  threw  himseli^  or  rather 
fell  down,  upon  the  shore, 
and  betook  himself  to  his  usual 
recipe  for  hunger,  which  was 
going  to  sleep. 

It  would  require  a  much 
more  able  pen  than  the  writex^s, 
to  express  the  surprise  of  our 
hero  on  awaking ;  his  eyes  fixed 
on,  not '  a  lovely  female  face  of 
seventeen,'  but  the  amphibious 
and  black,  bully  head  of  a  laige 
seal,  who,  like  himself  was 
basking  in  the  sun,  and  enjoying 
a  sound  sleep  ;  it  had  taken  up 
its  situation,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  almost  within  the  grasp 
of  our  famished  Crusoe.  As- 
tonished (as  every  one  so  situ- 
ated would  have  been)  at  the 
companionable  qualities  dis- 
played by  his  unctuous  friend, 
— ^for  'misery  acquaints  a  man 
with  strange  bed-fellows^' — he 
raised  himself  up,  and  gazed 
perfectly  panio-struck  on  the 
uncouth  monster,  who  soundly 
reposed  (no  doubt  after  his 
fatigue  and  repletion  sti^  aqua) 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity. 
From  what  has  been  related,  it 
will  not  be  unreasonably  con- 
cluded that  poor  Lord  was  at 
this  time  very  strong;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  thal^  had  he 
happened  to  have  his  dub  by 
his  side,  he  would  have  given 
the  seal  a  tolerably  hard  smash 
on  the  figure-heady  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  rendered 
it  still  more  comatose^  and  pre- 
vented a  deal  ot  trouble;  but 
\)LTvtox\>rwaXs\>§  "W  \aA   let  (all 
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before  he  sank  down  upon  the 
shore,  and  feared  that  if  he  got 
up  to  fetch  it  he  might  disturb 
the  gentle  slumbers  of  his  re- 
posing companion,  and  thereby 
be  prevented  from  again  con- 
verting, notwithstanding  his 
former  loathing,  part  of  its  liver 
and  blubber  to  his  own  accom- 
modation and  enjoyment.  He 
therefore  relinquished  all  idea 
of  regaining  his  club,  and  de- 
termined on  commencing  an 
attack  with  his  knife,  although 
fearful  from  its  bluntness  that 
it  would  not  prove  a  very  for- 
midable weapon.  However,  he 
darted  suddenly  upon  it,  and 
driving  the  knife  with  all  his 
force  at  its  throat,  succeeded  in 
*  drawing  first  blood,'  and  also 
in  encircling  the  seal  in  his 
arms  and  legs,  rolling  the  crea- 
ture over  and  over;  it  made 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
escape,  and  practised  sundry 
flip-flaps  and  tourbillons,  blow- 
ings and  snifRngs ;  still  he 
succeeded  in  holding  on  its 
greasy  carcase,  with  as  much 
aflection  as  ever  the  old  man  of 
the  sea  did  about  the  neck  of 
our  old  acquaintance  Sinbad 
the  sailor. 

There  is  nothing  so  indis- 
pensably requisite  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  stamina  as 
good  living;  and  it  therefore 
will  not  be  wondered  at  that 
he  of  the  club  found  himself, 
after  a  few  rolls  and  tumbles, 
in  what  is  called  bad  condition, 
and  getting  the  worst  of  the 
flgh^  and  Aat  he  also  began  to 
sniff"  and  blow  with  almost  as  I 


much  fury  as  his  antagonist. 
The  seal  appeared  to  have  a 
great  affection  for  the  water, 
while  Lord  wished  to  keep  it  a 
short  time  on  land ;  they  there- 
fore struggled  for  the  mastery ; 
but  the  seal  was  too  strong,  in 
despite  of  all  he  could  effect, 
and  they  both  rolled  into  the 
sea.  This  certainly  increased 
the  odds  against  the  capture; 
the  animal  seemed  to  redouble 
its  struggles  at  this  advantage. 
Although  nearly  half  drowned, 
our  hero  made  a  last  attempt, 
by  rising  on  his  feet,  to  drag 
his  slippery  seal-ship  again  on 
shore,  but  he  was  too  much  ex- 
hausted. 

Vexed  and  confounded  at 
the  escape  of  his  prey,  the 
more  so  when  he  found  his 
hands  much  lacerated  in  the  en- 
counter, he  crawled  on  shore, 
where  he  luckily  recovered  his 
knife,  which  he  had  dropped  on 
the  spot  where  they  foundered. 
As  he  did  not  expect  another 
visit  from  t/iis  animal,  he  picked 
up  his  club,  and  began  to  pur- 
sue his  road  back,  benumbed 
with  cold,  and  much  reduced 
by  the  heavy  fatigue  of  the 
day;  he  had  not  gone  half  a 
mile,  when,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
beheld  a  tolerably  large  turpin 
moving  up  from  the  sea  towards 
the  woods.  Exerting  his  ut- 
most strength,  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  arrive  in  sufficient 
time  to  intercept  its  retreat, 
and  he  proceeded  to  despatch 
it  without  delay.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  lYus  s>3l^^Vj  cwxv^ 
very  opportuneVy,  lot  \v^  Ni^& 
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more  dead  than  alive ;  and  after 
this  meal  (which  lasted  a  con- 
siderable time),  he  found  him- 
self so  much  the  better,  that 
he  reached  the  tree  where  he 
always  put  up  for  the  night, 
when  he  composed  himself  to 
rest,  and  slept  without  disturb- 
ance. The  next  morning,  he 
finished  the  remains  of  the 
turpin,  and  he  then  mustered 
up  resolution  to  enter  the 
forest,  in  order  to  keep  a  look- 
out from  the  mountain  from 
whence  he  had  beheld  the 
American  ship  prepare  for 
sailing.  He  succeeded  in  gahi- 
ing  the  summit  without  much 
difficulty,  as  he  could  perceive 
it  from  the  beach ;  here  he  re- 
mained all  this  day  viewing  the 
distant  horizon,  but  no  sail  ap- 
peared, and  the  night  passed 
heavily.  About  the  middle  of 
the  next  day,  he  was  obliged 
by  hunger  to  return  to  the 
beach,  the  island  being  destitute 
of  berries  or  fruits. 

In  this  manner  he  subsisted 
till  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first  day,  which  found  him  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremity,  and 
more  like  an  apparition  than  a 
human  being;  'sharp  misery 
had  worn  him  to  the  bone,'  and 
he  expected  to  die  very  shortly. 
As  his  eye  wandered  round  the 
glittering  expanse,  he  thought 
he  distinguished  in  the  extreme 
distance  a  dark  speck,  which 
he  took  to  be  a  sail.  He  gazed 
at  it  most  intensely,  but  it  did 
k  not  seem  to  move,  and  he  con- 
*^fudecZ  it  was  a  rock  ;  in  otdet 


to  be  convinced^  he  lay  down, 
and  brought  the  stem  of  a  small 
tree  to  bear  upon  the  distant 
object,  which  he  now  perceived 
moved  along  the  level  horizon. 
It  must  be  a  ship ;  but  she  was 
passing  the  island,  and  he  kept 
anxiously  looking,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  her  fading  firom  his 
view.  In  a  short  time  she 
loomed  larger,  and  he  could 
now  perceive  her  to  be  a  vessel 
of  some  size;  but  his  heart  sank 
within  him  when  he  observed 
soon  afterwards  that  she  hauled 
her  wind,  and  stood  away  upon 
a  different  tack.  In  about  half 
an  hour  she  tacked  again,  and 
it  now  became  evident  that  she 
was  making  for  the  island,  as 
she  stood  direcdy  in  for  the  bay. 
The  extreme  joy  of  the  poor 
sufferer  at  this  welcome  sight 
broke  out  in  sundry  raptures 
and  transports.  He  rushed 
down  the  mountain  with  such 
little  caution,  that  he  stumbled 
over  the  broken  rocks,  and 
pitched  headlong  down  the 
broken  and  rugged  descent 
This  fall  almost  rendered  him 
helpless ;  he  received  a  seveie 
cut  above  the  ankle,  besides 
other  bad  contusions ;  but  the 
idea  of  losing  this  only  chance 
inspired  him  lyith  firesh  eneigy, 
and  he  made  his  way  down, 
after  many  painful  efforts,  stag- 
gering firom  the  woods  upon  the 
sea-shore ;  and  when  he  beheld 
the  ship  come  fairly  into  the 
bay  and  anchor,  a  boat  hoisted 
out^  and  pull  with  lon|[  and 
T^^\^  ^Xx^^^  Xxs'irax^  V^oedl^  he 
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On  the  boat  reaching  the 
shore,  the  poor  fellow  appeared 
at  his  last  gasp,  and  all  he 
could  articulate  was,  'Water, 
water!'  One  of  the  sailors 
brought  some  in  a  can,  and 
suffered  him  to  drink  his  fill. 
Soon  afterwards  he  again 
swooned  away,  and  in  this  state 
they  carried  him  alongside, 
where  he  became  sensible,  but 
unable  either  to  speak  or  move. 
His  helpless  condition  rendered 
it  necessary  to  hoist  him  on 
board.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  kind  and  humane  treatment 
which  he  received  from  Captain 
Cook  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
diip,  to  whose  skill  and  atten- 
tion may  be  attributed  his  ulti- 
mate recovery,  as  from  the 
quantity  of  water  the  sailor  had 
Mfiered  him  to  drink    (which 


the  surgeon  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodging from  his  stomach)  in 
his  miserable  and  emaciated 
state,  the  medical  gentleman, 
when  he  first  saw  him,  had  but 
faint  hopes  of  his  surviving ; 
indeed,  this  gentleman  declared 
that  he  could  not  have  lived 
upon  the  island  many  hours 
longer.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
well  enough  to  leave  his  cot, 
when  he  was  informed  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  that  about  a  week's 
sail  from  the  Galapagos  he  had 
luckily  fallen  in  with  the  ship 
by  which  Lord  had  been  left, 
when  the  master  told  him  that 
a  youth  had  been  missed,  and 
was  left  upon  the  island;  this 
induced  the  captain  to  bear 
up  for  the  place;  otherwise 
he  had  no  intention  of  making 
it 
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*I  SAILED  from  Liverpool  for 
Jamaica,  and  after  a  pleasant 
voyage,  arrived  at  my  destina- 
tion, and  discharged  my  cargo. 
My  vessel  was  called  the  Livdy 
CharlottCy  a  tight  brig,  well  found 
for  trading,  and  navigated  by 
thirteen  hands.  I  reloaded  with 
sugar  and  rum  for  Halifax,  in- 
tending to  freight  from  that 
place  for  England,  before  the 
setting  in  of  winter.  This  ob- 
ject I  could  only  achieve  by 
using  double  diligence,  allowing 
a  reasonabJe  time  for  accidental 
obstacles.     My  brig  was  built  I 


sharp,  for  sailing  fast,  and  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  about  convoy 
(it  was  during  war),  as  I  could 
run  a  fair  race  with  a  common 
privateer ;  and  we  trusted  to 
manoeuvring,  four  heavy  car- 
ronades,  and  a  formidable  show 
of  painted  ports  and  quakers,^ 
for  escaping  capture  by  any 
enemy,  not  possessing  such  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of 
force  as  would  give  him  con- 
fidence to  run  boldly  close 
alongside,  and   find  out  vcVval 

*  Wooden  guns  :  so  C8^\c^  \s^  ^^a-- 
men  because  they  w\\\  nol  ^\^x. 
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were  really  our  means  of  de- 
fence. 

*  I  speedily  shipped  what  pro- 
visions and  necessaries  I  wanted, 
and  set  sail.  A  breeze  scarcely 
sufiicicnt  to  fill  the  canvas  car- 
ried us  out  of  Port  Royal  har- 
bour. The  weather  was  insuf- 
ferably hot ;  the  air  seemed  full 
of  fire,  and  the  redness  of  the 
atmosphere,  not  long  before  sun- 
set, glared  as  intensely  as  the 
flame  of  a  burning  city.  Jamaica 
was  very  sickly ;  the  yellow  fever 
had  destroyed  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  three-fourths  of 
all  new-comers  speedily  became 
its  victims.  I  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  lose  only  two 
men  during  my  stay  of  three  or 
four  weeks  (Jack  Wilson  and 
Tom  Waring),  but  they  were  the 
two  most  sturdy  and  healthy 
seamen  in  the  brig;  the  first 
died  in  thirty-nine  hours  after 
he  was  attacked,  and  the  second 
on  tlie  fourth  day.  Two  hands 
besides  were  ill  when  we  left, 
which  reduced  to  nine  the  num- 
ber capable  of  performing  duty. 
I  imagined  that  putting  to  sea 
was  the  best  plan  I  could  adopt 
to  afiord  the  sick  a  chance  of 
recovery,  and  retard  the  spread- 
ing of  the  disorder  among  such 
as  remained  in  health;  but  I 
was  deceived  I  carried  the 
contagion  with  me,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  we 
lost  sight  of  land,  another  hand 
died,  and  three  more  were  taken 
ill.  Still  I  congratulated  myself 
I  was  no  worse  off,  since  other 
vessels  had  lost  half  theii  ciews 
while  in  Port  Royal,  and  some 


in  much  less  time  than  we  had 
remained  there.  We  sailed 
prosperously  through  the  wind- 
ward passage,  so  close  to  Cuba 
that  we  could  plainly  distinguish 
the  trees  and  shrubs  growing 
upon  it,  and  then  shaped  our 
course  north-easterly,  to  dear 
the  Bahamas  and  gain  the  great 
ocean. 

'  We  had  seen  and  lost  sight 
of  Crooked  Island  three  days, 
when  it  became  all  at  once  a 
dead  calm ;  even  the  undulation 
of  the  sea,  commonly  called  the 
ground  swell,  subsided ;  the  sails 
hung  slackened  fi'om  the  yards ; 
the  vessel  slept  like  a  turtleonthe 
ocean,  which  became  as  smooth 
as  a  summer  mill-pond.  The 
atmosphere  could  not  have  sus- 
tained a  feather :  cloudless  and 
clear,  the  blue  serene  above  and 
the  water  below  were  alike  spot- 
less, shadowless,  and  stagnant 
Disappointment  and  impatience 
were  exhibited  by  us  ail,  while 
the  sun,  flaring  from  the  burn- 
ing sky,  melted  the  pitch  in  the 
i^igging  till  it  ran  down  on  the 
decks,  and  a  beefsteak  might 
have  been  broiled  on  the  anchor- 
fluke.  We  could  not  pace  die 
planks  without  blistering  our 
feet,  until  I  ordered  an  awning 
over  the  deck  for  our  protec- 
tion; but  still  the  languor  we 
experienced  was  overpowering. 

'A  dead  calm  is  always  viewed 
with  an  uneasy  sensation  by 
seamen,  but  in  the  present  case 
it  was  more  than  usually  unwel- 
come.   To  the  sick  it  denied  the 
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their  agonies;  and  it  gave  a 
predisposition  to  the  healthy  to 
imbibe  the  contagion,  lassitude 
and  despondency  being  its 
poweifiil  auxiliaries.  Assisted 
by  the  great  heat,  the  fever  ap- 
peared to  decompose  the  very 
substance  of  the  blood ;  and  its 
progress  was  so  rapid,  that  no 
medicine  could  operate  before 
death  closed  the  scene  of  suf- 
fering. I  had  no  surgeon  on 
board^and  from  a  medicine  chest 
I  in  vain  administered  the  com- 
mon remedies.  But  what  re- 
medies could  be  expected  to  act 
with  efficacy,  where  the  disease 
destroyed  life  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  current  of  life  circulated? 
I  had  now  but  live  men  able  to 
do  duty,  and  never  can  I  forget 
my  feelings  when  three  of  these 
were  taken  ill  on  the  fourth  day 
of  our  unhappy  inactivity.  One 
of  the  sick  expired,  as  I  stood 
by  his  cot,  in  horrible  convul- 
sions. His  skin  was  of  a  deep 
saffron  hue;  watery  blood  oozed 
from  every  pore,  and  from  the 
comers  of  his  eyes ;  he  seemed 
dissolving  into  blood,  liquifying 
intodeath.  Another  man  rushed 
upon  deck  in  a  lit  of  delirium, 
and  sprang  over  the  ship's  side, 
into  Uie  very  jaws  of  the  sharks, 
that  hovered  ravenous  around 
us,  and  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  the  terrible  havoc  death  was 
making. 

*I  had  now  the  dreadful  pros- 
pect of  seeing  all  that  remained 
perish,  and  prayed  to  God  I 
might  not  be  die  last;  for  I 
should  then  become  an  ocean  1 
solitary,  dragging  on  a  life  of  I 


hours  in  every  second.  A  day's 
space  must  then  be  an  age  of 
misery.  There  was  still  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  breeze  springing 
up ;  the  horrible  calm  appeared 
as  if  it  would  endure  for  ever. 
A  storm  would  have  been  wel- 
come. The  irritating  indolence, 
the  frightful  loneliness  and  tran- 
quillity that  reigned  around, 
united  with  the  frequent  pre- 
sence of  human  dissolution  thin- 
ning our  scanty  number,  was 
more  than  the  firmest  nerves 
could  sustain  without  yielding 
to  despair.  Sleep  fled  far  from 
me;  I  paced  the  deck  at 
night,  gazmg  upon  the  remnant 
of  my  crew  in  silence,  and 
they  upon  me,  hopeless  and 
speechless.  I  looked  at  the 
brilliant  stars,  that  shone  in 
tropical  glory,  with  feverish  and 
impatient  feelings,  wishing  I  were 
among  them,  or  bereft  of  con- 
sciousness, or  were  anything  but 
a  man.  A  heavy  presentiment 
of  increasing  evil  bore  down  my 
spirits.  I  regarded  the  unruffled 
sea,  dark  and  glassy,  and  the  re- 
flection of  the  heavens  in  it,  as  a 
sinner  would  have  contemplated 
the  mouth  of  hell.  The  scene, 
so  beautiful  at  any  other  time, 
was  terrible  under  my  circum- 
stances. I  was  overwhelmed 
with  present  and  anticipated 
misery.  Thirty  years  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  sea  life, 
but  I  had  never  contemplated 
that  so  horrible  a  situation  as 
mine  was  possible ;  I  had  never 
imagined  that  any  ^XaX^YvaM  's*^ 
frightful  couVd  e^A^X.,  x^wsvv!^ 
storms  had   oftexv  ^\^c^^  xk^ 
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life  ::;  'eorardv,  and  I  had  been 
t  A  i ..  e  >  r-  i J,  wr e*:  k e d.  In  the  last 
mlifonune.  mind  and  body  were 
actively  emj  loved,  and  I  had  no 
leisjre  to  brood  over  the  future. 
Tu  be  passive,  as  I  now  was,  wth 
des'^jciion  creeping  towards  me 
inch  by  inch ;  to  perceive  the 
most  horrllle  iate  advancing 
slowly  up-on  me.  and  be  obliged 
tD  awaii  its  approach,  pinioned, 
fixed  to  the  spot,  powerless,  un- 
able to  keep  the  hope  of  deli- 
venr.ce  alive  bv  exertion  :  such 
a  si:ua:ion  was  the  extreme  of 
mortal  suffering,  a  pain  of  mind 
bn.:uage  is  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe ;  and  I  endured  in  silence 
the  lull  weight  of  its  infliction. 

*  My  mate  and  cabin  boy  were 
now  taken  with  the  disease ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day, 
Will  Stokes,  the  oldest  seaman 
on  board,  breathed  his  last,  just 
at  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 
At  midnight  another  died  By 
the  light  of  the  stars  we  com- 
mitted them  to  the  ocean,  though, 
while  wrapping  the  hammock 
round  the  body  of  the  last,  the 
effluvia  from  the  rapid  putrefac- 
tion was  so  overpowering  and 
nauseous,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty got  upon  deck  and  flung 
into  its  unfathomable  grave. 
The  dull  plash  of  the  carcase, 
as  it  plunged,  I  shall  never  for- 
get, raising  lucid  circles  on  the 
dark  unruffled  water,  and  break- 
ing the  obstinate  silence  of  the 
time  ;  it  struck  my  heart  with  a 
thrilling  chillness ;  a  rush  of  in- 
describable feeling  came  over 


during  sleep,  in  its  loneliness  of 
horror,  and  I  &ncy  I  am  again 
in  the  ship.  These  mournful 
entombments  were  viewed  by 
us  2X  last  with  that  unconcern 
which  is  shown  by  men  rendered 
desperate  from  circumstances. 
Disease  and  dissolution  were  be- 
come every-day  matters  to  us, 
and  the  fear  of  death  had  lost 
its  power;  nay,  we  rather 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  sur- 
viving; thus  does  habitude  fit 
us  for  the  most  terrible  situa- 
tions. 

'The  last  precaution  I  took 
was  to  remove  the  sick  to  the 
deck,  under  the  shelter  of  a  wet 
sail,  to  afford  them  coolness. 
The  next  that  died  was  my  old 
tOYk-nsman,  Job  Watson.  Just 
after  I  bad  seen  him  expire, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  all  around  was  like 
the  stillness  of  a  dead  world,  I 
was  leaning  over  the  tafindl,  and 
looking  upon  the  ocean's  face, 
that  from  its  placidity  and  at- 
traction to  the  eye,  was  to  me 
and  mine  like  an  angel  of  de- 
struction clothed  in  beauty,  when 
on  a  sudden  I  became  free  from 
anxiety,  obdurate,  reckless  of 
everything.  I  imagined  I  had 
taken  leave  of  hope  for  ever, 
and  an  apathy  came  upon  me 
little  removed  from  despair.  I 
was  ready  for  my  destiny,  come 
when  it  might.  I  got  rid  of  a 
load  of  anxiety  that  I  could  not 
have  carried  much  longer;  so 
that,  even  when  the  rising  moon 
showed  me  the   body  of  the 


JDe.     Even  now  this  'sepu\c\vta\  \  rcv;vx.^,  ^\C\Ocv.^^Vad  thrown  into 
wound  strikes  at  times  on  my  eatV  vV^  ^;i.\.«>^'Ci^^w^  Kso.\\a.\ft^ 
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half  disenveloped  from  its  ham- 
mock,— when  I  distinctly  saw 
its  livid  and  ghastly  features 
covered  only  by  an  inch  of 
transparent  sea,  and  a  huge 
shark  preparing  his  hungry  jaws 
to  prey  upon  it, — I  drew  not 
back,  but  kept  my  eye  coldly 
upon  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
most  indifferent  object  upon 
earth;  for  I  was  as  insensible 
to  emotion  as  a  statue  would 
have  been.  This  insensibility 
enabled  me  to  undertake  any 
office  for  the  sick,  and  to  drag 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  the 
ship's  side  and  fling  them  over- 
board; for  at  last  no  one  else 
was  left  to  do  it  All,  save 
myself,  were  attacked  with  the 
disorder,  and  one  by  one  died 
before  the  ninth  day  was  com- 
pleted, save  James  Robson,  the 
least  athletic  man  I  had,  and 
who,  judging  from  constitution, 
was  but  little  likely  to  have  sur- 
vived. The  disorder  left  him 
weak  as  a  child.  I  gave  him 
the  most  nourishing  things  I 
coukl  find:  I  carried  him,  a 
mere  skeleton,  into  my  cabin, 
and  placed  him  on  a  fresh  bed, 
flinging  his  own  and  all  the 
other  beds  overboard.  I  valued 
him  as  the  only  living  thing  with 
me  in  the  vessel ;  though,  had  he 
died,  I  should  at  the  time  have 
felt  little  additional  pain.  I  re- 
garded him  as  one  brute  animal 
would  have  looked  at  another 
in  such  a  situation. 

*How   the  ship   was  to  be 

navigated    by    one    man,   and 

what  means  I  possessed  of  keep- 

Jng  her  afloat  in  case  blowing 


weather  should  come  on,  gave 
me  no  apprehension  :  I  was  too 
much  proof  against  the  fear  of 
the  future,  or  any  danger  that 
it  might  bring.  Robson  could 
give  me  no  assistance;  I  had 
therefore  to  rely  upon  my  own 
exertions  for  everything.  If  the 
vessel  ever  moved  again,  I  must 
hand  and  steer — though,  from 
the  continuance  of  the  calm,  it 
did  not  seem  likely  I  should  be 
soon  called  upon  to  do  either. 
I  kept  watch  at  night  upon  deck, 
and  could  sleep,  either  by  day 
or  night,  only  by  short  snatches, 
extended  at  full  length  near  the 
helm.  On  the  tenth  night, 
while  the  sea  was  yet  in  the  re- 
pose of  the  grave  around  me,  I 
fell  into  a  doze,  and  was  assailed 
with  horrible  dreams,  that  pre- 
cluded my  receiving  refreshment 
from  rest.  Millions  of  living 
things,  which  had  ascended  from 
the  caverns  of  the  deep,  or  been 
engendered  from  the  stagnation 
and  heat,  seemed  to  play  in 
snaky  antics  on  its  surface.  I 
aroused  myself,  and  the  silence 
on  every  side  seemed  more 
terrible  than  ever.  Clouds  were 
rising  over  the  distant  sea-line 
and  obscuring  the  stars,  and  the 
ocean  put  on  a  gloomy  aspect. 
No  sailor  was  now  pacing  the 
deck  on  his  accustomed  watch. 
The  want  of  motion  in  the 
ship,  and  her  powerless  sails 
hanging  in  festoons  amid  the 
diminishing  starlight,  added  to 
the  solitary  feeling  which,  in 
spite  of  my  apatVvy,  1  ^^^^tv- 
enced ;  I  thougY\l  la^^^Vl  csiX.  ofS. 
from  mankind  iox  eveT,^.Tv^>^"aX. 
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my  ship,  beyond  where  winds 

ever  blew,  would  lie  and  rot 

upon  the  corrupting  sea.     I  for- 
got the  melancholy  fate  of  my 

crew    at    this    moment^    and 

thought,  with  comparative  un- 
concern,  that  the    time    must 

soon  come  when,  the  last  draught 

of  water  being  finished,  I  too 

must  die.     The  next  night,  half 

slumbering,  a  thousand  strange 

images  would  come  before  my 

sight;   the  countenance  of  my 

late  mate,  or  some  one  of  the 

crew,  was  frequen  lly  among  them, 

distorted  and  fitted  upon  uncouth 

bodies.     I  felt  feverish  and  un- 
well on  awaking.     One  moment 

I  fancied  I  saw  a  vessel  pass 

the   ship   under  full   sail,   and 

with  a  stiff  breeze — and  then  a 

second  ;  while  no  ruffle  appeared 

on  the  ocean  near  mine,  and  I 

hailed  them  in   vain.     Now  I 

heard  the  tramp  of  feet  upon 

the   deck,  and   the  whisper  of 

voices,  as   of  persons  walking 

near  me,  whom  I  uselessly  chal- 
lenged :    this   was  followed  by 

the  usual  obdurate  silence.     I 

felt  no  fear ;  for  nature  had  no 

visitation  for  mortal  man  more 

appalling   than   I  had  already 

encountered  :  and   to  the  ulti- 
mate of  evils  with  social  man,  as 

I  have  before  observed,  I  was  in- 
sensible ;  for  what  weight  could 

social  ideas  of  good  or  evil  have 

with  me  at  that  moment  ? 
*  The  morning  of  the  eleventh 

day  of  my  suffering  I  went  down 

into  the  cabin,  to  take  some  re- 

ireshment  to  Robson.    TVvom^Vv 

Bt  intervals  in  the  full  possessioiiX  ve^\>\x^v^\^aN^\\^\K^^oDBRfi^\ja 

Qthh  senses,  the  shortest  laUoiiaX  >^ vi\v^ii  occ3i&\QiiT^^\\^  \^«i\ 


conversation  exhausted  him, 
while  talking  in  his  incoherent 
fits  did  not  produce  the  same 
debilitating  efifect.  "  Where  is 
the  mate  ?  "  he  wildly  asked  me ; 
''  Why  am  I  in  your  cabin,  cap- 
tain ?  Have  they  flung  Waring 
overboard  yet?"  I  contented 
myself  with  giving  him  general 
answers,  which  appeared  to  satisfy 
him.  I  feared  to  tell  him  we 
were  the  only  survivors ;  for  the 
truth,  had  he  chanced  to  com- 
prehend it  in  its  full  force,  might 
have  been  fatal.  On  returning 
upon  the  deck,  I  observed  that 
clouds  were  slowly  formings 
while  the  air  became  doubly 
oppressive  and  sultry.  The  in- 
tensity ot  the  sun's  rajrs  was  ei- 
changed  for  a  closer  and  even 
more  suffocating  heat,  that  in- 
dicated an  alteration  of  some 
kind  in  the  atmosphere.  Hope 
suddenly  awoke  in  my  bosom 
again  :  a  breeze  might  spring  up^ 
and  I  might  get  free  from  my 
horrible  captivity.  I  took  an 
observation,  and  found  that  I 
was  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals 
of  the  Bahamas,  towards  which 
I  feared  a  current  might  have 
insensibly  borne  me ;  all  I  could 
do,  therefore,  in  case  the  wind 
blew,  was  to  hang  out  a  signal 
ot  distress,  and  tzy  to  keep  the 
sea  until  I  fell  in  with  some 
friendly  vessel. 

'  I  immediately  took  measures 
for  navigating  the  ship  by  my- 
self. I  fastened  a  rope  to  secure 
the  helm  in  any  position  I  might 
fvTvd  TLeedful^  so  that  I  might 
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aloft  and  cut  away  the  topsails 
which  I  could  not  reef,  and  re- 
duced the  canvas  all  over  the 
ship  as  much  as  possible,  leav- 
ing only  one  or  two  of  the  lower 
sails  set ;  for  if  it  blew  fresh,  I 
could  not  have  taken  them  in, 
and  the  ship  might  perish,  while 
by  doing  this  I  had  some  chance 
of  keeping  her  alive. 

*  I  now  anxiously  watched  the 
clouds  which  seemed  to  be  in 
motion,  and  the  sight  was  a  cor- 
dial to  me.  At  last  the  sea  be- 
gan to  heave  with  gentle  undula- 
tions ;  a  slight  ripple  succeeded 
and  bore  new  life  with  it.  I  wept 
for  joy,  and  then  laughed,  as  I 
saw  it  shake  the  sails  and  then 
gradually  fill  them  ;  and  when  at 
length  the  brig  moved,  just  at 
noon  on  the  eleventh  day  our 
becalming  commenced,  I  be- 
came almost  mad  with  delight. 
It  was  like  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  existence  with  me. 
Fearful  as  my  state  then  was  in 
reality,  it  appeared  a  heaven  to 
that  which  I  had  been  in.  The 
hope  of  deliverance  aroused  me 
to  new  energies.  I  felt  hungry, 
and  ate  voraciously  ;  for  till  that 
moment  I  had  scarcely  eaten 
enough  to    sustain    life.      The 


chance  of  once  more  mingling 
with  my  fellow-men  filled  my 
imagination,  and  braced  every 
fibre  of  my  frame  almost  to 
breaking.  The  ship's  motion 
perceptibly  increased ;  the  ripple 
under  her  bow  at  length  became 
audible,  she  felt  additional  im- 
pulse, moved  yet  faster,  and  at 
length  cut  through  the  water  at 
the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots  an 
hour.  This  was  fast  enough 
for  her  safety,  though  not  for 
my  impatience.  I  steered  her 
large  before  the  wind  for  some 
time,  and  then  kept  her  as  near 
as  possible  in  the  track  of 
vessels  bound  for  Europe,  cer- 
tain that,  carrying  so  little 
sail,  I  must  be  speedily  over- 
taken by  some  ship  that  could 
render  me  assistance.  Nor  was 
I  disappointed  in  my  expecta- 
tion. After  steering  two  days 
with  a  moderate  breeze,  during 
which  time  I  never  left  the 
helm,  a  large  West  Indiaman 
came  up  with  me,  and  gave  me 
every  necessary  aid.  By  this 
means,  I  was  at  length  enabled 
to  reach  Halifax,  and  finally 
the  river  Mersey,  about  five 
weeks  later  than  the  time  I 
had  formerly  calculated  for  my 
voyage.' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  BURNING  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ELDON. 

*0n  the  24th  of  August  1834, 1 1  Bombay,  with  a  view  of  return- 
embarked    on  hoard  the  ship  I  ing  to  my  native  YslhA.  ot^  ^>ax- 
2urr/^£/i/cf/i,  of  600  tons,  com- 1  lough.     She  was  \Vi^  iviit"5\.  ^lA 
manded  by  Captain  Theaker,  at  I  strongest  ship  in  tVv^  Xx;5A^>  ^tv^ 
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ally  msurdace  mi^ht  have  been 
hid  on  the  chances  of  her  sue- 
ce5sf»:lly  resisdng  the  winds  and 
vaves ;  but  who  can  foresee 
their  fate^  even  for  a  day?  She 
was  cotton-loaded;  and  as  the 
number  of  passengers  was  small, 
the  s;<Lce  between  decks  was 
nllec  choke  up  with  cotton  bales, 
screwed  in  as  compact  and  tight 
as  poss:ble,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
nu::er  of  more  difficult}*  to  take 
them  out  than  it  had  been  to 
put  them  in.  It  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  cotton  had 
been  brought  on  board  damp, 
during  hea\y  rain,  and  had  not 
been  dhed  in  the  warehouses 
prc^-ious  to  its  being  screwed. 
.\s  this  operation  is  performed 
by  ven*  powerful  compression, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  fire-damp 
might  be  generated  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  a  hay-stack  when 
it  has  been  stacked  damp.  The 
number  of  indinduals  on  board  \ 
was  forty-five,  including  three 
ladies  and  an  infant,  and  the 
captain  and  his  crew. 

*  On  the  26th  of  September, 
after  a  series  of  baffling  winds 
and  calms,  and  hea\T  rains  with 
squalls  of  wind,  we  fell  in  with 
the  trade  winds,  and  began  to 
anticipate  our  arrival  at  the 
Cape.  On  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  I  rose  early,  about  half- 
past  five,  and  went  on  deck. 
I  found  one  of  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers there :  we  perceived  a 
steam  apparently  arising  from 
the  fore-hatchway;  I  remarked  to 
Hnni  that  I  thought  \l  m\gj:vt 
fcc  caused  by  fire-damp,  aud*\l 
not  immediately  checked,  ia\g\\i 


become  fire.  The  captain  can 
on  deck^  and  I  asked  him  whs 
it  was.  He  answered  stean 
and  that  it  was  common  enoug 
in  cotton-loaded  ships  when  t£ 
hatches  were  opened.  I  sai 
nothing,  but  the  smoke  becon 
ing  more  dense,  and  beginnin 
to  assume  a  different  colour, 
began  to  think  that  all  was  nc 
right,  and  also  that  he  had  som 
idea  of  the  kind,  as  the  carpentc 
\i-as  cutting  holes  in  the  dec 
just  above  the  place  where  th 
smoke  appeared  to  come, 
went  down  to  dress,  and  aboc 
half-past  six  the  captain  knocke 
at  my  door,  and  told  me  tha 
part  of  the  cotton  was  on  fin 
and  he  wished  to  see  all  th 
gentlemen  passengers  on  ded 
We  accordingly  assembled,  an* 
he  then  stated  the  case  to  b 
this,  that  some  part  of  the  caig 
appeared  to  have  spontaneous! 
ignited,  and  that  he  propose 
removing  the  bales  until  the 
should  discover  the  ignited  ones 
and  have  them  tl^wn  ovei 
board,  as  also  those  which  ap 
peared  to  be  in  the  sam* 
damaged  condition  ;  and  that  i 
being  necessary,  in  his  opinion 
to  do  this,  he  deemed  it  hisdut 
to  lay  the  matter  before  us.  Wi 
of  course  submitted  everythinj 
to  his  judgment,  and  he  orders 
the  hands  to  breakfast  as  quick!] 
as  possible,  and  to  work  to  dis 
cover  the  source  of  the  fire 
This  having  been  done,  he  sai( 
that  there  did  not  appear  to  b< 
Ymmediate  Tdaxiger,  and  that  h< 
ViO^^"«^  XK^gaxXsfc  TjS^ft  \si  wet 
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o'clock,  the  smoke  became  much 
thicker,  and  began  to  roll  through 
the  after-hatchway — the  draught 
having  been  admitted  forward 
in  order  to  enable  the  men  to 
work.  Several  bales  were  re- 
moved ;  but  the  heat  began  to 
be  intolerable  below,  the  smoke 
rolled  out  in  sufifocating  volumes, 
and  before  nine  o'clock  we  dis- 
covered that  part  of  the  deck 
had  caught  fire ;  in  short,  the 
men  were  obliged  to  knock  ofif 
work.  The  captain  then  ordered 
the  hatches  to  be  battened 
down,  with  a  view  to  keep  the 
fire  from  bursting  out,  and  to 
hoist  out  all  the  boats,  and  stock 
them  in  case  of  necessity.  This 
was  done;  and  about  half-past 
one,  the  three  ladies,  two  sick 
passengers,  an  infant,  and  a 
female  servant  were  put  into 
the  long-boat,  with  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  gallons  of  water, 
twenty  gallons  of  brandy,  and 
biscuit  for  a  month's  consump- 
tion, together  with  such  pots  of 
jam  and  preserved  meats  as  we 
could  get  at,  and  the  da/s 
provision  of  fresh  and  salted 
meat. 

*It  was  now  about  t^'O  o'clock ; 
the  hatches  were  then  opened, 
and  all  hands  set  to  work  to 
endeavour  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
The  main  hatch  being  lifted, 
and  a  tarpaulin  removed,  there 
was  a  sail  underneath,  which 
was  so  hot  that  the  men  could 
hardly  remove  it;  when  they 
did,  the  heat  and  smoke  came 
up  worse  than  ever;  and  it  being 
nowicDown  from  inspection  that 
the  £re  was  underneath    that  I 


part,  orders  were  given  to  hoist 
out  the  bales  until  the  inflamed 
ones  could  be  got  at ;  but  when 
the  men  laid  hold  of  the  lashing 
to  introduce  a  crane-hook,  they 
were  found  to  have  been  burned 
through  beneath,  and  came  away 
in  their  hands. 

*  The  case  now  appeared  bad 
indeed ;  however,  we  cut  a  bale 
open  and  tried  to  remove  it  by 
handfuls,  but  the  smoke  and 
heat  became  so  overpowering, 
that  no  man  could  stand  over 
it,  and  water  only  seemed  to 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  it, 
in  the  quantities  we  dared  use ; 
for  had  the  captain  ventured  to 
pump  water  into  the  ship  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire,  the  bales  would 
have  swelled  so  much  as  to  burst 
open  the  deck,  and  have  in- 
creased so  much  in  weight  as 
to  sink  the  ship  ;  so  that  either 
way  destruction  would  have  been 
the  issue.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, perceiving  the  case  to 
be  utterly  hopeless,  the  captain 
called  us  together  on  the  poop, 
and  asked  if  any  one  could  pro- 
pose any  expedient  likely  to 
avail  in  extinguishing  the  fire, 
and  saving  the  ship,  as  in  that 
case  "we  will  stick  by  her 
while  a  hope  remains."  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  all  had 
been  done  that  could  be  done ; 
the  men  were  all  perfectly  sober, 
and  had  been  indefatigable  in 
their  exertions,  but  one  and  all 
seemed  coolly  and  positively  of 
opinion  that  the  case  was  hope- 
less. The  heat  was  increasing  so 
much,  that  \t  became  ^^xv%^\^>\^ 
to  leave  the  poo^  •,  ^^  ca.^\ais\. 
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therefore  requested  the  gentle- 
men to  get  into  the  boats,  told 
off  and  embarked  his  men,  and 
at  three  o'clock  he  himself  left 
the  ship,  the  last  man,  just  as  the 
flames  were  bursting  through  the 
quarter-deck.  We  then  put  off, 
the  two  boats  towing  the  long- 
boat ;  the  ship's  way  had  been 
previously  stopped  by  backing 
her  yards.  When  we  were  about 
a  mile  from  the  ship,  she  was 
in  one  blaze,  and  her  masts 
began  to  fall  in.  The  sight 
was  grand,  though  awful.  Be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
all  her  masts  had  fallen,  and 
she  had  burned  to  the  water's 
edge ;  suddenly  there  was  a 
bright  flash,  followed  by  a  dull, 
heavy  explosion — her  powder 
had  caught.  For  a  few  seconds 
her  splinters  and  flaming  frag- 
ments were  glittering  in  the  air, 
and  then  all  was  darkness,  and 
the  waters  had  closed  over  the 
Earlof  Eldon! 

'Sad  was  the  prospect  now 
before  us  I  There  were  in  the 
long-boat  the  captain  and  twenty- 
flve  persons,  including  an  infant 
four  months  old;  the  size  of  the 
boat  23  feet  long  by  7^  feet 
broad ;  in  each  of  the  others 
ten  individuals,  including  the 
officer  in  charge.  One  of  the 
boats  had  some  bags  of  biscuit, 
but  the  chief  provision  was  in 
the  long-boat  We  were,  by 
rough  calculation,  above  1000 
miles  from  Rodrigue,  and  450 
from  Diego  Garcias,  the  largest 
of  the  Chagos  Islands ;  but  to 
get  there  we  must  have  passed 
through  the  squally  latitudes  Yfe 


had  just  left,  and  been  subject 
to  variable  winds  and  heavy 
weather  or  calms,  neither  of 
which  we  were  prepared  to  resist 
Seeing,  then,  that  our  stock  was 
sufficient,  we  determined  on  try- 
ing for  Rodrigue.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  having  humbly  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  guidance 
of  that  Providence  in  which 
alone  we  had  hope,  we  accom- 
plished rigging  the  boats,  and 
were  under  saiL  We  carried  a 
lantern  lashed  to  our  mast  in 
the  long-boat,  to  prevent  the 
other  boats  from  losing  us  dur- 
ing the  night;  and  when  day 
broke,  sent  them  sailing  in  all 
directions  around  to  look  out 
for  ships.  While  the  wind  was 
light,  they  could  outsail  us,  but 
when  it  became  strong  and  the 
sea'  very  high,  the  difference  of 
speed  was  rather  in  our  favour, 
as  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
long-boat  enabled  her  to  lay 
hold  of  the  water  better. 

'On  the  third  day  of  our  boat 
navigation,  the  change  of  the 
moon  approaching,  the  weather 
began  to  wear  a  threatening 
aspect;  but  as  we  were  in  the 
trade,  we  did  not  apprehend  foul 
or  contniry  winds.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  it  blew  fresh,  with 
rain ;  we  were  totally  without 
shelter,  and  the  sea  dashing  its 
spray  over  us,  drenched  us,  and 
spoiled  a  great  part  of  our  bis- 
cuit, though  we  happily  did  not 
discover  this  until  we  were  nearly 
out  of  the  want  of  it 

'In  the  course  of  the  next 
dac^',  ^^  ^^aL^«  ^?-«  ^QTse, 
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rfaich  was  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
econd  mate,  with  nine  others, 
ras  split  by  the  sea.  She  came 
loDgside,  and  we  put  the  car- 
enter  into  her,  who  made  what 
epairs  he  could,  but  with  little 
lope  of  their  answering.  We 
hen  proceeded  to  fasten  a  spray- 
:loth  of  canvas  along  our  gun- 
rale,  having  lashed  a  bamboo 
bur  feet  up  the  mast,  and  fixed 
t  on  the  intersection  of  two 
tanchions  at  the  same  height 
ibove  the  stem.  The  spray- 
doth  was  firmly  lashed  along 
his,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
lalf-pent  roof;  and  had  it  not 
3een  for  this  imperfect  defence, 
ve  must  have  been  swamped; 
ind  we  still  shipped  seas  to  so 
{reat  an  extent,  that  four  men 
irere  obliged  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly employed  in  baling  to 
keep  her  clear  of  water.  To- 
wards evening  it  blew  hard,  with 
I  tremendous  sea;  and  not  think- 
ing the  other  damaged  boat  safe, 
ire  took  in  her  crew,  and  aban- 
doned her.  We  were  now  thirty- 
Bx  persons,  stowed  as  thick  as  we 
could  hold,  and  obliged  to  throw 
over  all  superfluities.  We  had 
not  more  than  eight  inches  of 
dear  gunwale  out  of  water. 

•This  night  I  shall  never  for- 
S^;  but  to  describe  my  feelings 
I  am  incapable.  Our  situation 
was  indeed  awful.  One  wave 
might  overwhelm  us,  and  there 
would  not  have  been  a  vestige 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Earl 
rf  Eldon,  Wet,  crushed,  and 
noiserableythe  night  passed  away, 
9nd  the  day  broke  at  last ;  and 
hough  the  weather  was  still  very 


bad,  I  again  felt  that  hope  which 
had  never  entirely  deserted  me. 
A  tremendous  sea  came  roaring 
down,  and  I  held  in  my  breath 
with  horror ;  it  broke  right  over 
our  stem,  wetted  the  poor  women 
to  their  throats,  and  carried  away 
the  steersman's  hat  The  cap- 
tain then  cried  out,  in  a  tone 
calculated  to  inspire  with  a  con- 
fidence he  afterwards  told  me 
his  heart  did  not  re-echo — 
"  That's  nothing,  it's  all  right ; 
bale  away,  my  boys."  He  never 
expected  us  to  live  out  that 
night ;  but  harassed  as  he  was  in 
mind  and  body,  he  gallantly 
stood  up,  and  never  by  word  or 
deed  betrayed  a  feeling  that 
might  tend  to  make  us  despair ; 
he  stood  on  the  bench  that  live- 
long night,  nor  did  he  ever  at- 
tempt to  sleep  for  nearly  forty- 
eight  hours. 

*The  moming  broke  and 
passed  away;  and  after  the 
change  of  the  moon,  the  weather 
began  to  moderate,  and  we  en- 
joyed a  comparative  degree  of 
comfort  We  had  three  small 
meals  of  biscuit  and  some  jam, 
etc.,  and  three  half- pints  of 
water  per  day,  with  brandy  if 
we  liked  it  The  men  had  one 
gill  of  spirits  allowed  them  daily : 
thus  we  had  enough  for  necessity, 
and  I  incline  to  attribute  to  our 
having  no  more,  the  state  of  good 
bodily  health  we  enjoyed.  We 
had  plenty  of  cigars,  and  when- 
ever we  could  strike  a  light,  we 
had  a  smoke ;  and  I  never  found 
tobacco  so  great  a  Iukuty-  TK^ 
ladies  were  mosX.  vrctvOcv^^A^^ 
they  could  noX  moN^^  ^sA  %xv>j 
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little  alteration  in  their  dress 
was  only  to  be  made  by  spread- 
ing a  curtain  before  them.  Yet 
they  never  uttered  a  repining 
word. 

*0n  the  thirteenth  evening 
we  began  to  look  out  for  Rod- 
rigue.  The  captain  told  us  not 
to  be  too  sanguine,  as  his  chro- 
nometer was  not  to  he  depended 
upon  after  its  late  rough  treat- 
ment. The  night  fell,  and  I 
went  fonvard  to  sleep,  and 
about  trv-elve  was  awoke  by  the 
cry  that  land  was  right  ahead. 
I  looked  and  saw  a  strong  loom 
of  land  through  the  mist.  The 
captain  had  the  boat  brought 
to  for  an  hour ;  then  made  sail 
and  ran  towards  it,  and  at  half- 
past  two  it  appeared  still  more 
strongly.  We  then  lay  to  until 
daylight  I  attempted  to  com- 
pose myself  to  sleep,  but  my 
feelings  were  too  strong;  and 
after  some  useless  attempts,  I 
sat  down  and  smoked  with  a 
sensation  I  had  long  been  a 
stranger  to.  With  the  first  light  of 
dawn,  Rodrigue  appeared  right 
ahead,  distant  above  six  miles, 
and  by  eight  o'clock  we  were  all 
safely  landed.  A  fisherman, 
who  came  off  to  show  us  the  way 
through  the  reefs,  received  us  in 
his  house,  and  proceeded  to  feed 
us,  and  in  the  meantime  sent  to 
tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  island 
ot  our  arrival.  Two  of  them 
came  down  immediately,  and 
having  heard  our  story,  said  that 
we  had  been  miraculously  pre- 
served, and  told  us  off  in  two 
nitSy  \ht  married  men  lo  one, 
id  the  single  to  the  othei  \  the 


crew  were  taken  inland  and  en- 
camped. They  then  gave  our 
bundles  to  their  negroes  and 
took  us  to  their  houses,  where 
everything  they  had  was  set  be- 
fore us  —  clean  linen  and  a 
plentiful  dinner.  They  shook 
us  down  four  or  five  beds  in  an 
out-house,  and  we  tumbled  into 
them  and  enjoyed  what  we  had 
not  known  for  the  last  fortnight 
— 2l.  sound  sleep. 

'I  hope  the  sense  of  our 
miraculous  preservation  dwells 
deeply  on  all  our  minds.  My 
feelings  on  landing  were  so  in- 
tense, that  I  could  not  restrain 
my  tears.  No  human  skill  in 
such  peril  could  have  availed 
us ;  it  was  the  hand  of  almighty 
goodness  alone  that  withheld  us 
from  destruction ;  and  when  we 
consider  it,  and  look  back  upon 
the  facts  as  they  stand  recorded, 
and  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  we  were  thirteen  days  and 
nights  exposed  to  the  violence 
of  winds  and  waves  and  weather, 
in  an  open,  leaky  boat,  often 
for  days  and  nights  completely 
drenched,  and  never  completely 
dry,  and  that  with  this  we  should 
all  (with  the  exception  of  those 
who  were  before  sick)  have 
landed  safe,  and  rather  im- 
proved in  health  than  otherwise, 
— these  things  show  the  hand  of 
a  Providence  that  watches  over 
us,  though  we  too  often  foiget 
it;  and  that  man  who  could 
coldly  say  that  our  escape  was 
surprising,  without  attributing  it 
wholly  and  solely  to  the  true 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CAPTIVITY  AND   ADVENTURES  OF  ALEXANDER  HENRY 
AMONG  THE  CHIPPEWAY   INDIANS. 


•When  I  reached  Michilimac- 
kinacy  I  found  several  other 
traders  who  had  arrived  before 
me,  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  general, 
declared  the  disposition  of  the 
Indians  to  be  hostile  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  even  apprehended  some 
attack.  M.  Laurent  Ducharme 
distinctly  informed  Major  Ether- 
ington,  that  a  plan  was  abso- 
lutely conceived  for  destroying 
him,  his  garrison,  and  all  the 
English  in  the  upper  country; 
but  the  commandant  believing 
this  and  other  reports  to  be 
without  foundation,  proceeding 
only  from  idle  or  ill-disposed 
persons,  and  of  a  tendency  to 
do  mischief,  expressed  much  dis- 
pleasure against  M.  Ducharme, 
and  threatened  to  send  the 
next  person,  who  should  bring 
a  story  of  the  same  kind,  a  pri- 
soner to  Detroit.  The  garrison 
at  this  time  consisted  of  ninety 
privates,  two  subalterns,  and 
the  commandant;  and  the  Eng- 


lish merchants  at  the  fort  were 
four  in  number.  Thus  strong, 
few  entertained  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  Indians,  who  had  no 
weapons  but  small  arms. 

'Meanwhile,  the  Indians  from 
every  quarter  were  daily  assem- 
bling in  unusual  numbers,  but 
with  every  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, frequenting  the  fort  and 
disposing  of  their  peltries  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  dissipate 
almost  every  one's  fears.  For 
myself,  on  one  occasion  I  took 
the  liberty  of  observing  to  the 
major  that,  in  my  judgment,  no 
confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  them,  and  that  I  was  informed 
no  less  than  four  hundred  lay 
around  the  fort  In  return,  the 
major  only  rallied  me  on  my 
timidity;  and  it  is  to  be  con- 
fessed that,  if  this  officer  ne- 
glected admonition  on  his  part, 
so  did  I  on  mine. 

'Shortly  after  my  first  arrival 
at  MichiUmacVitv^LC  m  >^^  \rt^ 
ceding     yeaij    a    Ov\v^^hivj^ 
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named  Wawatam,  began  to  come 
often  to  my  house,  betraying  in 
his  demeanour  strong  marks  of 
personal  regard.  After  this  had 
continued  some  time,  he  came 
on  a  certain  day,  bringing  with 
him  his  whole  family,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  large  present,  con- 
sisting of  skins,  sugar,  and  dried 
meat  Having  laid  these  in  a 
heap,  he  commenced  a  speech, 
in  which  he  informed  me  that 
some  years  before  he  had  ob- 
served a  fast,  devoting  himself, 
according  to  tiie  custom  of  his 
nation,  to  solitude  and  to  the 
mortification  of  his  body,  in  the 
hope  to  obtain  from  the  Great 
Spirit  protection  through  all  his 
days ;  that  on  this  occasion  he 
had  dreamed  of  adopting  an 
Englishman  as  his  son,  brother, 
and  friend ;  that,  from  the 
moment  in  which  he  first  be- 
held me,  he  had  recognised  me 
as  the  person  whom  the  Great 
Spirit  had  been  pleased  to  point 
out  to  him  for  a  brother;  that 
he  hoped  I  would  not  refuse 
his  present ;  and  that  he  should 
for  ever  regard  me  as  one  of  his 
family.  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  accept  the  present,  and  de- 
clare my  willingness  to  have  so 
good  a  man  as  this  appeared  to 
be,  for  my  friend  and  brother. 
I  ofl'ered  a  present  in  return  for 
that  which  I  had  received,  which 
Wawatam  accepted;  and  then, 
thanking  me  for  the  favour 
which  he  said  that  I  had  ren- 
dered him,  he  left  me,  and  soon 
adtev  SQt  out  on  his  winter's 
hunt. 
''iVeJve    months    had    ivovi 


elapsed  since  the  occunence  of 
this  incident,  and  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  person  of  my 
brother^  when,  on  the  second 
day  of  June,  Wawatam  came 
again  to  my  house,  in  a  temper 
of  mind  visibly  melancholy  and 
thoughtful  He  told  me  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  his 
wintering  ground,  and  I  asked 
after  his  health;  but  without 
answering  my  question,  he  went 
on  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  to 
find  me  returned  from  the  Sault; 
that  he  intended  to  ^o  to  that 
place  himself,  immediately  after 
his  arrival  at  Michilimackinac ; 
and  that  he  wished  me  to 
go  there  along  with  him  and 
his  family  the  next  morning. 
To  all  this  he  joined  an  inquiry, 
whether  or  not  the  conunand- 
ant  had  heard  bad  news,  add- 
ing, that  during  the  winter 
he  had  himself  been  firequently 
disturbed  with  the  noise  of 
evU  birds;  and  further  suggest- 
ing that  there  were  numerous 
Indians  near  the  fort,  many  of 
whom  had  never  shown  them- 
selves within  it  Wawatam  was 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  of 
an  excellent  character  among 
his  nation,  and  a  chief.  Refier- 
ring  much  of  what  I  heard  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian 
character,  I  did  not  pay  all  the 
attention  which  they  will  be 
found  to  have  deserved,  to  the 
entreaties  and  retnari^s  of  my 
visitor.  I  answered,  that  I  coold 
not  think  of  going  to  the  Sault 
so  soon  as  the  next  mormng; 
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ing  himself  unable  to  prevail 
with  me,  he  withdrew  for  that 
day;  but  early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  came  again,  bringing  with 
him  his  wife,  and  a  present  of 
dried  meat  At  this  interview, 
afler  stating  that  he  had  several 
packs  of  beaver,  for  which  he 
intended  to  deal  with  me,  he 
expressed  a  second  time  his 
apprehensions,  from  the  nume- 
rous Indians  who  were  around 
the  forty  and  earnestly  pressed 
me  to  consent  to  an  immediate 
departure  for  the  Sault  As  a 
reason  for  this  particular  re- 
quest, he  assured  me  that  all  the 
Indians  proposed  to  come  in  a 
body,  that  day,  to  the  fort,  to 
demand  liquor  of  the  command- 
ant, and  that  he  wished  me  to 
be  gone  before  they  should  grow 
intoxicated. 

*1  had  made,  at  the  period 
to  which  I  am  now  referring,  so 
much  progress  in  the  language 
in  which  Wawatam  addressed 
me,  as  to  be  able  to  hold  an 
ordinary  conversation  in  it ;  but 
the  Indian  manner  of  speech  is 
so  extravagantly  figurative,  that 
it  is  only  a  perfect  master  who 
can  follow  and  comprehend  it 
entirely.  Had  I  been  further 
advanced  in  this  respect,  I  think 
that  I  should  have  gathered  so 
much  information  from  this  my 
friendly  monitor,  as  would  have 
put  me  into  possession  of  the 
design  of  the  enemy,  and  enabled 
me  to  save  others  as  well  as 
myself.  As  it  was,  it  unfortun- 
ately happened  that  I  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  everything,  leaving 
Wawatam  and   his  wife,   after 


long  and  patient  but  ineffectual 
efforts,  to  depart  alone,  with 
dejected  countenances,  and  not 
before  they  had  each  let  fall 
some  tears. 

^  In  the  course  of  the  same 
day,  I  observed  that  the  Indians 
came  in  great  numbers  into  the 
the  fort,  purchasing  tomahawks, 
and  frequently  desiring  to  see 
silver  armbands,  and  other  valu- 
able ornaments,  of  which  I  had 
a  large  quantity  for  sale.  The 
ornaments,  however,  they  in  no 
instance  purchased,  but,  after 
turning  them  over,  left  them, 
saying  they  would  call  again  the 
next  day.  At  night,  I  turned 
in  my  mind  the  visits  of  Wawa- 
tam; but,  though  they  were 
calculated  to  excite  uneasiness, 
nothing  induced  me  to  believe 
that  serious  mischief  was  at 
hand.  The  next  day  bemg  the 
4th  of  June,  was  the  king's 
birthday, 

*The  morning  was  sultry. 
A  Chippeway  came  to  tell  me 
that  his  nation  was  going  to 
play  at  baggatiwag  with  the 
Saes  or  Saakies,  another  Indian 
nation,  for  a  high  wager.  He 
invited  me  to  witness  the  sport, 
adding  that  the  commandant 
was  to  be  there,  and  would  bet 
on  the  side  of  the  Chippeways. 
In  consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion, I  went  to  the  command- 
ant, and  expostulated  with  him 
a  little,  representing  that  the 
Indians  might  possibly  have 
some  sinister  end  in  view ;  but 
the  commandant  oivl^  «!DL\k.d 
at  my  susp\c\oivs. 

'  I  did  not  gp  Tti^^€&  V^  ^^^ 
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the  match  which  was  now  to  be 
played  without  the  fort,  because, 
there  being  a  canoe  preparing 
to  depart  on  the  following  day 
for  Montreal,  I  employed  myself 
in  writing  letters  to  my  friends ; 
and  even  when  a  fellow-trader, 
Mr.  Tracy,  happened  to  call 
upon  me,  saying  that  another 
canoe  had  just  arrived  from 
Detroit,  and  proposing  that  I 
should  go  with  him  to  the  beach 
to  inquire  the  news,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  still  remained  to 
finish  my  letters,  promising  to 
follow  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes.  Mr.  Tracy  had  not 
gone  more  than  twenty  paces 
from  the  door,  when  I  heard  an 
Indian  war-cry,  and  a  noise  of 
general  confusion.  Going  in- 
stantly to  my  window,  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  Indians  within  the 
fort,  furiously  cutting  down  and 
scalping  every  Englishman  they 
found.  In  particular,  I  witnessed 
the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Jemette. 
I  had  in  the  room  in  which  I 
was,  a  fowling-piece,  loaded 
with  swan  shot.  This  I  imme- 
diately seized,  and  held  it  for 
a  few  minutes,  waiting  to  hear 
the  drum  beat  to  arms.  In  this 
dreadful  interval  I  saw  several 
of  my  countrymen  fall,  and 
more  than  one  struggling  be- 
tween the  knees  of  an  Indian, 
who,  holding  him  in  this  man- 
ner, scalped  him  while  yet  living. 
'At  length,  disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  resistance 
made  to  the  enemy,  and  sensible 
o(  cownt  that  no  effort  of  my 
ovfti  unassisted  arm  could  avaW 
ainst  four  hundred  Indxaxvs,  1 


thought  only  of  seeking  shelter. 
Amid  the  slaughter  which  was 
raging,  I  observed  many  of  &e 
Canadian  inhabitants  of  the 
fort  calmly  looking  on,  neither 
opposing  the  Indians  nor  suflfer- 
ing  injury.  From  this  circum- 
stance I  conceived  a  hope  of 
finding  security  in  their  houses. 
Between  the  yard  door  of  my 
own  house  and  that  of  M. 
Langlade,  my  next  neighbour, 
there  was  only  a  low  fence,  over 
which  I  easily  climbed.  At  my 
entrance,  I  found  the  whole 
family  at  the  ^i^dndows,  gazing 
at  the  scene  of  blood  before 
them.  I  addressed  myself  im- 
mediately to  M.  Langlade,  beg- 
ging that  he  would  put  me  in 
some  place  of  safety,  until  the 
heat  of  the  affair  should  be  over, 
— an  act  of  charity  by  which  he 
might  perhaps  preserve  me  from 
the  general  massacre.  But  while 
I  uttered  my  petition,  M.  Lang- 
lade, who  had  looked  for  a 
moment  at  me,  turned  again  to 
the  window,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  intimating  that 
he  could  do  nothing  for  me. 
This  was  a  moment  for  despair; 
but  the  next,  a  Pani  woman,  a 
slave  of  M.  Langlade's,  beckoned 
me  to  follow  her.  She  brought 
me  to  a  door,  which  she  opened, 
desiring  me  to  enter,  and  telling 
me  that  it  led  to  the  ganet, 
where  I  must  go  and  conond 
mysel£  I  joyfully  obeyed  her 
directions;  and  she,  having 
followed  me  up  to  the  garret 
door,  locked  it  after  me,  and 
m^  ^^^  \pt^sfcxtfa^  ^  \fii&d 
X.00V  ^.^^^'^  ^<iVfci^ 
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'This  shelter  obtained,  if  shel- 
ter I  could  hope  to  find  it,I  was 
naturally  anxious  to  know  what 
might  still  be  passing  without 
Tlm>ugh  an  aperture  which  af- 
forded me  a  view  of  the  area  of 
the  forty  I  beheld,  in  shapes  the 
foulest  and  most  terrible,  the 
ferocious  triumphs  of  barbarian 
conquerors.  The  dead  were 
scalped  and  mangled ;  the  dying 
were  writhing  and  shrieking  under 
the  unsatiated  knife  and  toma- 
hawky  amidst  the  shouts  of  rage 
and  victory.  I  was  shaken  not 
only  with  horror,  but  with  fear. 
The  sufferings  which  I  witnessed 
I  seemed  on  the  point  of  experi- 
encing. No  long  time  elapsed 
before,  everyone  being  destroyed 
who  could  be  found,  there  was  a 
general  cry  of  *'  All  is  finished  !'* 
At  the  same  instant,  I  heard  some 
of  the  Indians  enter  the  house 
in  which  I  was.  The  garret  was 
separated  from  the  room  below 
only  by  a  layer  of  single  boards, 
at  once  the  flooring  of  the  one 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  other.  I 
could  therefore  hear  everything 
that  passed;  and  the  Indians  no 
sooner  came  in,  than  they  in- 
quired whether  or  not  any  Eng- 
lishmen were  in  the  house.  M. 
Langlade  replied  that  he  could 
not  say,  he  did  not  know  of  any; 
answers  in  which  he  did  not 
exceed  the  truth,  for  the  Pani 
woman  had  not  only  hidden  me 
by  stealth,  but  kept  my  secret 
and  her  own.  M.  Langlade  was 
therefore,  as  I  presume,  as  far 
from  a  wish  to  destroy  me  as  he 
was  careless  about  saving  me, 
when  be  added  to  these  answers, 


that  "they  might  examine  for 
themselves,  and  would  soon  be 
satisfied  as  to    the   object   of 
their  question.''    Saying  this,  he 
brought  them  to  the  garret  door. 
'The  state  of  my  mind  will  be 
imagined.    Arrived  at  the  door, 
some  delay  was  occasioned  by 
the  absence  of  the  key,  and  a  few 
moments  were  thus  allowed  me 
in  which  to  look  around  for  a 
hiding-place.     In  one  comer  of 
the  garret  was  a  heap  of  those 
vessels  of  birch  bark   used  in 
maple  sugar  making.     The  door 
was  unlocked  and  opened,  and 
the  Indians  ascended  the  stairs, 
before  I  had  completely  crept 
into  an  opening  which  presented 
itself  at  one  end  of  the  heap. 
An  instant  after,  four  Indians 
entered  the  room,  all  armed  with 
tomahawks,  and  all  besmeared 
with  blood  upon  every  part  of 
their  bodies.    The  die  appeared 
to  be  cast.     I   could  scarcely 
breathe,  but  I  thought  the  throb- 
bing of  my  heart  occasioned  a 
noise  loud  enough  to  betray  me. 
The  Indians  walked  in  every 
direction  about  the  garret ;  and 
one  of  them  approached  me  so 
closely,  that  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment, had  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
he  must  have  touched  me.    Still 
I  remained  undiscovered,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  the  dark 
colour  of  my  clothes  and  the 
want  of  light  in  the  room,  which 
had  no  window,  and  in  the  comer 
in  which  I  was,  must  have  con- 
tributed.   In  a  word,  after  taking 
several  turns  m  \Kt  xoom^  dttXNXvsjg^ 
which  they  lo\A  ^.  \;MCi^'a^^ 
how  many  lYvey  \wsi^  VS^fc^^*^^^ 
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how  many  scalps  they  had  taken,    cares,  and  procured  me  further 
they  returned  down-stairs,  and    sleep.     The  respite  which  sleep 


I,  with  sensations  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, heard  the  door,  which 
was  the  barrier  between  me  and 
my  fate,  locked  for  the  second 
time.  There  was  a  feather  bed 
on  the  floor,  and  on  this,  ex- 
hausted as  I  was  by  the  agitation 
of  my  mind,  I  threw  myself  down 
and  fell  asleep.  In  this  state  I 
remained  till  the  dusk  of  the 
eveninji,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  second  opening  of  the  door. 
The  person  that  now  entered 
was  >I.  I^nglade*s  wife,  who  was 
much  suqirised  at  finding  me, 
but  advised  me  not  to  be  uneasy, 
observing  that  the  Indians  had 
killed  most  of  the  English,  but 
that  she  hoped  I  might  myself 
escape.  A  shower  of  rain  having 
begun  to  fall,  she  had  come  to 
stop  a  hole  in  the  roof.  On  her 
going  away,  I  begged  her  to  send 
me  a  little  water  to  drink,  which 
she  did. 

*As  night  was  now  advancing, 
I  continued  to  lie  on  the  bed, 
niminating  on  my  condition,  but 
unable  to  discover  a  resource 
from  which  I  could  hope  for  life. 
A  flight  to  Detroit  had  no  pro- 
probable  chance  of  success.  The 
distance  from  Michilimackinac 
was  four  hundred  miles ;  I  was 
without  provisions ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  road  lay  through 
Indian  countries,  countries  of  an 
enemy  in  arms,  where  the  first 
man  whom  I  should  meet  would 
kill  me.  To  stay  where  I  was 
threatened  nearly  the  same  issue. 


afforded  me  during  the  night, 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  retum 
of  the  morning.  I  was  again  on 
the  rack  of  apprehension.  At 
sunrise  I  heard  the  family  stir- 
ring, and  presently  after,  Indian 
voices  informing  M.  Langlade 
that  they  had  not  found  my  help- 
less self  among  the  dead,  and 
they  supposed  me  to  be  some- 
where concealed.  M.  Langlade 
appeared,  from  what  followed, 
to  be  by  this  time  acquainted 
with  the  place  of  my  retreat,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  he  had  been 
informed  by  his  wife.  The  poor 
woman,  as  soon  as  the  Indians 
mentioned  me,  declared  to  her 
husband,  in  the  French  tongue, 
that  he  should  no  longer  keep 
me  in  his  house,  but  deliver  me 
up  to  my  pursuers,  giving  as  a 
reason  for  this  measure,  that 
should  the  Indians  discover  his 
instrumentality  in  my  conceal- 
ment, they  might  revenge  it  on 
her  children,  and  that  it  was 
better  that  I  should  die  than 
they.  M.  Langlade  resisted  at 
first  this  sentence  of  his  wife's, 
but  soon  suffered  her  to  prevail, 
informing  the  Indians  that  he 
had  been  told  I  was  in  his  house, 
and  that  I  had  come  there  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  that  he 
would  put  me  into  their  hands. 
This  was  no  sooner  expressed 
than  he  begEin  to  ascend  the 
stairs,  the  Indians  following  upon 
his  heels. 

*  \  ivo^  T^'SA^^m^^elf  to  the 


^ihi 

ms  before,  fatigue  of  mind,  a.Tvd\iaX^^'Ccv^V\c\v\^^^TSNRs«K»^\ 
t  tranquillity,  suspended  tnv\;vt.d  i^^^^e^xv^  ^-.^^  ^nn«c^^ 
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concealment  as  vain,  I  arose 
from  the  bed,  and  presented 
myself  full  in  view  to  the  Indians 
who  were  entering  the  room. 
They  were  all  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, and  entirely  naked, 
except  about  the  middle.  One 
of  them,  named  Wenniway, 
whom  I  had  previously  known, 
and  who  was  upwards  of  six  feet 
in  height,  had  his  entire  face 
and  body  covered  with  charcoal 
and  grease,  only  that  a  white 
spot  of  two  inches  in  diameter 
encircled  either  eye.  This  man 
walked  up  to  me,  seized  me  with 
one  hand  by  the  collar  of  the 
coat,  while  in  the  other  he  held 
a  large  carving  knife,  as  if  to 
plunge  it  in  my  breast;  his  eyes 
meanwhile  were  fixed  stedfastly 
on  mine.  At  length,  after  some 
seconds  of  the  most  anxious  sus- 
pense, he  dropped  his  arm,  say- 
ing, "  I  won't  kill  you  ! "  To 
this  he  added,  that  he  had 
frequcntiy  engaged  in  wars 
against  the  English,  and  had 
brought  away  many  scalps ; 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  he 
had  lost  a  brother,  whose  name 
was  Musingon,  and  that  I  should 
be  called  after  him.  A  re- 
prieve upon  any  terms  placed 
me  among  the  living,  and  gave 
me  back  the  sustaining  voice  of 
hope;  but  Wenniway  ordered  me 
down-stairs,  and  there  informed 
me  that  I  was  to  be  taken  to  his 
cabin,  where,  and  indeed  every- 
where else,  Indians  were  all 
mad  with  liquor.  Death  was 
again  threatened^  and  not  as 
possible  only,  but  as  certain.  I 
/  mentioned  my  fears  on  this 


subject  to  M.  Langlade,  begging 
him  to  represent  the  danger  to 
my  master.  M.  Langlade  in 
this  instance  did  not  withhold 
his  compassion,  and  Wenniway 
immediately  consented  that  I 
should  remain  where  I  was  until 
he  found  another  opportunity  to 
take  me  away. 

*Thus  far  secure,  I  reascended 
my  garret  stairs,  in  order  to 
place  myself  as  far  as  possible 
out  of  the  reach  of  insult  from 
drunken  Indians;  but  I  had  not 
remained  there  more  than  an 
hour,  when  I  was  called  to  the 
room  below,  in  which  was  an 
Indian,  who  said  that  I  must  go 
with  him  out  of  the  fort,  Wenni- 
way having  sent  him  to  fetch 
me.  This  man,  as  well  as 
Wenniway  himself,  I  had  seen 
before.  In  the  preceding  year, 
I  had  allowed  him  to  take  goods 
on  credit,  for  which  he  was  still 
in  my  debt;  and  some  short 
time  previous  to  the  surprise  of 
the  fort,  he  had  said,  upon  my 
upbraiding  him  with  want  of 
honesty,  that  he  would  pay  me 
before  long.  This  speech  now 
came  fresh  into  my  memory, 
and  led  me  to  suspect  that  the 
fellow  had  formed  a  design 
against  my  life.  I  communicated 
the  suspicion  to  M.  Langlade; 
but  he  gave  for  answer  that  **  I 
was  not  now  my  own  master, 
and  must  do  as  I  was  ordered." 
The  Indian,  on  his  part,  directed 
that  before  I  left  the  house  I 
should  undress  myself,  declaring 
that  my  coal  axiA  ^vcX.  ^q>M. 
become  him  beWei  >(5aaxv  >^^^ 
did  me.     Hvs  -pV^^^svxt^  Vci  ^^^ 


and  my  driver  followed  mc  cluse 
until  I  had  passed  the  gate  of 
the  fort,  when  I  turned  towards 
the  spot  where  I  knew  the 
Indians  to  be  encamped.  This, 
however,  did  not  suit  the  pur- 
pose of  my  enemy,  who  seized 
me  by  the  arm  and  drew  me 
violently  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  the  distance  of  fifty 
yards  above  the  fort  Here, 
finding  that  I  was  approaching 
the  bushes  and  sand-hills,  I  de- 
termined to  proceed  no  farther, 
but  told  the  Indian  that  I  be- 
lieved he  meant  to  murder  me ; 
and  if  so,  he  might  as  well  strike 
where  I  was  as  at  any  greater 
distance.  He  replied  with  cool- 
ness that  my  suspicions  were 
just,  and  that  he  meant  to  pay 
me  in  this  manner  for  my  goods. 


in^  in  the  midst  of  \} 
lo  him  1  hastened  for 
Wen ni way  desired  th 
desist;  but  the  latl 
me  round  him,  mak 
strokes  at  me  with 
and  foaming  at  the  i 
rage  at  the  repeatet 
his  purpose.  Atlen; 
way  drew  near  to  M. 
house,  and  the  door  1 
I  ran  into  it  The 
lowed  me ;  but  on  i: 
the  house,  he  voluni 
doned  the  pur^it 

'  Preserved  so  ofl 
unexpectedly  as  it  hai 
my  lot  to  be,  I  retm 
garret,  with  a  strong 
to  believe  that,  throu 
of  an  overruling  ; 
Indian  enemy  coul 
hurt.  But  new  trial 
lieved,  were  at  ham 
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out  the  fort,  and  immediately 
stripped  of  all  their  clothes. 
They  were  now  sent  into  the  fort, 
tinder  the  charge  of  Canadians, 
because  the  Indians  having  re- 
solved on  getting  drunk,  the 
chiefs  were  apprehensive  that 
they  would  be  murdered  if  they 
continued  in  the  camp.  Lieu- 
tenant Jemette  and  seventy 
soldiers  had  been  killed,  and 
but  twenty  Englishmen  includ- 
ing soldiers  were  still  alive. 
These  were  all  within  the  fort, 
together  with  nearly  three  hun- 
dred Canadians  belonging  to 
the  canoes. 

'These  being  our  numbers, 
myself  and  others  proposed  to 
Major  Etherington  to  make  an 
effort  for  regaining  possession 
of  the  fort,  and  maintaining  it 
against  the  Indians.  The  Jesuit 
missionary  was  consulted  on  the 
project ;  but  he  discouraged  us, 
by  his  representations  not  only 
of  the  merciless  treatment  which 
we  must  expect  from  the  Indians, 
should  they  regain  their  superio- 
rity, but  of  the  little  dependence 
which  was  to  be  placed  upon 
I  our  Canadian  auxiliaries.  Thus 
the  fort  and  prisoners  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
though  through  the  whole  night 
the  prisoners  and  whites  were 
in  actual  possession,  and  they 
were  without  the  gates. 

'The  whole  night,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  was  passed 
in  mutual  condolence ;  and  my 
fellow-prisoners  shared  my  gar- 
ret In  the  morning,  being  again 
called  down,  I  found  my  master, 
Wenniway,  and  was  desired  to 


follow  him.  He  led  me  to  a 
small  house  within  the  fort, 
where,  in  a  narrow  room,  and 
almost  dark,  I  found  Mr.  Ezekiel 
Solomons,  an  Englishman  from 
Detroit,  and  a  soldier,  all  pri- 
soners. With  these  I  remained 
in  painful  suspense  as  to  the 
scene  that  was  next  to  present 
itself,  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, when  an  Indian  arrived, 
and  presently  marched  us  to 
the  lake -side,  where  a  canoe 
appeared  ready  for  departure, 
and  in  which  we  found  that  we 
were  to  embark.  Our  voyage, 
full  of  doubt  as  it  was,  would 
have  commenced  immediately, 
but  that  one  of  the  Indians  who 
was  to  be  of  the  party  was  ab- 
sent. His  arrival  was  to  be 
waited  for ;  and  this  occasioned 
a  very  long  delay,  during  which 
we  were  exposed  to  a  keen  north- 
east wind.  An  old  shirt  was 
all  that  covered  me.  I  suffered 
much  from  the  cold;  and  in 
this  extremity,  M.  Langlade 
coming  down  to  the  beach,  I 
asked  him  for  a  blanket,  pro- 
mising if  I  lived  to  pay  him  for 
it  at  any  price  he  pleased ;  but 
the  answer  I  received  was,  that 
he  could  let  me  have  no  blanket 
unless  there  were  some  one  to 
be  security  for  the  payment. 
For  myself,  he  observed,  I  had 
no  longer  any  property  in  that 
country.  I  had  no  more  to 
say  to  M.  Langlade;  but  pre- 
sently seeing  another  Canadian, 
I  addressed  to  him  a  similar 
request,  and  vjas  ivoX.  i^l>\^^^ 
Naked  as  1  vjas,  sccvd^  Tv^^\o>a& 
as  was  the  wea\.Vvet,>avNX.  V^t^^ 
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blanket  I  must  have  perished 
At  noon  our  party  was  all  col- 
lected, the  prisoners  all  em- 
barked, and  we  steered  for  the 
Isles  du  Castor  (Beaver  Island) 
in  I^ke  Michigan. 

*The  soldier  who  was  our 
companion  in  misfortune,  was 
made  fast  to  a  bar  of  the  canoe 
by  a  rope  tied  round  his  neck, 
as  is  the  manner  of  the  Indians 
in  transporting  their  prisoners. 
The  rest  were  left  unconfined ; 
but  a  paddle  was  put  into  each 
of  our  hands,  and  we  were  made 
to  use  it.  The  Indians  in  the 
canoe  were  seven  in  number, 
the  prisoners  four.  I  had  left, 
as  it  will  be  recollected,  Major 
Etherington,  Lieutenant  Leslie, 
and  Mr.  Bostwick  at  M.  Lang- 
lade's, and  was  now  joined  in 
misery  with  Mr,  Ezekiel  Solo- 
mons, the  soldier,  and  the 
Englishman  who  had  newly  ar- 
rived from  Detroit.  This  was 
on  the  6th  day  of  June.  The 
fort  was  taken  on  the  4th ;  I 
surrendered  myself  to  Wenniway 
on  the  5th ;  and  this  was  the 
third  day  of  our  distress. 

*We  were  bound,  as  I  have 
said,  for  the  Isles  du  Castor, 
which  lie  in  the  mouth  of  Lake 
Michigan  ;  and  we  should  have 
crossed  the  lake,  but  that  a 
thick  fog  came  on,  on  account 
of  which  the  Indians  deemed  it 
safer  to  keep  the  shore  close 
under  their  lee.  We  therefore 
approached  the  lands  of  the 
Ortawas,  and  their  village  on 
tAe  opposite  side  ot  ttve  Iot\^m^ 
of  Jand  on  which  the  ioit  '\^ 
•»iii/t       Every   half  Vvovlt    the 


Indians  gave  their  war-' 
one  for  every  prisoner  i 
canoe.  This  is  a  gener 
torn,  by  the  aid  of  wfa 
other  Indians  within  1 
are  apprized  of  the  nun 
prisoners  they  are  carrjrii: 
this  manner  we  reached  ' 
hense.  Fox-point,  a  lon{ 
stretching  westward  in' 
lake,  and  which  the  C 
make  a  carrying  place,  Xk 
going  round  it  It  is 
eighteen  miles  from  Mick 
kinac  After  the  India; 
made  their  war-whoop  as 
an  Ottawa  appeared  up 
beach,  who  made  signs  1 
should  land.  In  consec 
we  approached.  The  ' 
asked  the  news,  and  k( 
Chippeways  in  further  co 
tion,  till  we  were  within 
yards  of  the  land,  and  in  \ 
water.  At  this  moment 
dred  men  rushed  upon  u 
among  the  bushes,  and  d 
all  the  prisoners  out  of  the 
amid  a  terrifying  shout 

*We  now  believed  tl 
last  sufferings  were  approa 
but  no  sooner  were  we  & 
shore,  and  on  our  legs,  tP 
chiefs  of  the  party  adi 
and  gave  each  of  us  their 
telling  us  that  they  we 
friends,  and  Ottawas,  wh« 
Chippeways  had  insult 
destroying  the  English  1 
consulting  with  them  < 
affair.  They  added  thai 
they  had  done  was  for  d 
^o^^  o^  ^!aN\Tv^  our  Uv< 
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only  to  kill  and  devour  us.  It 
was  not  long  before  we  were 
embarked  again  in  the  canoes 
of  the  Ottawas,  who,  the  same 
evening,  relanded  us  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  where  they  marched 
us  into  the  fort,  in  view  of  the 
Chippewa)rs,  confounded  at  be- 
holding the  Ottawas  espousing 
a  side  opposite  to  theu:  own. 
The  Ottawas,  who  had  accom- 
panied us  in  sufficient  numbers, 
took  possession  of  the  fort.  We, 
who  had  changed  masters  but 
were  still  prisoners,  were  lodged 
in  the  house  of  the  commandant, 
and  strictly  guarded. 

*  Early  the  next  morning  a 
general  council  was  held,  in 
which  the  Chippeways  com- 
plained much  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Ottawas  in  robbing  them  of 
their  prisoners ;  alleging  that  all 
the  Indians,  the  Ottawas  alone 
excepted,  were  at  war  with  the 
English  ;  that  Pontiac  had  taken 
Detroit;  that  the  king  of  France 
had  awoke,  and  repossessed  him- 
self of  Quebec  and  Montreal; 
and  that  the  English  were  meet- 
ing destruction  not  only  at  Mi- 
chilimackinac,  but  in  every  other 
part  of  the  world.  From  all 
this  they  inferred  that  it  became 
the  Ottawas  to  restore  the  pri- 
soners, and  to  join  in  the  war ; 
and  the  speech  was  followed  by 
large  presents,  being  part  of  the 
plunder  of  the  fort,  and  which 
was  previously  heaped  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  The  Indians 
rarely  make  their  answers  till 
the  day  alter  they  have  heard 
the  arguments  offered.  They 
did  not  depart  from  their  custom 


on  this  occasion ;  and  the  council 
therefore  adjourned. 

*We,  the  prisoners,  whose 
fate  was  thus  in  controversy, 
were  unacquainted  at  the  time 
with  this  transaction,  and  there- 
fore enjoyed  a  night  of  tolerable 
tranquillity,  not  in  the  least  sus- 
pecting the  reverse  which  was 
preparing  for  us.  Which  of  the 
arguments  of  the  Chippeways,  or 
whether  or  not  all  were  deemed 
valid  by  the  Ottawas,  I  cannot 
say;  but  the  council  was  re- 
sumed at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and,  after  several 
speeches  had  been  made  in  it, 
the  prisoners  were  sent  for,  and 
returned  to  the  Chippeways.  The 
Ottawas,  who  now  gave  us  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chippeways, 
had  themselves  declared  that  the 
latter  designed  no  other  than  to 
kill  us  and  make  broth  of  us. 
The  Chippeways,  as  soon  as  we 
were  restored  to  them,  marched 
us  to  a  village  of  their  own,  situ- 
ated on  the  point  which  is  below 
the  fort,  and  put  us  into  a  lodge, 
already  the  prison  of  fourteen 
soldiers,  tied  two  and  two,  with 
each  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and 
made  fast  to  a  pole  which  might 
be  called  the  supporter  of  the 
building. 

*I  was  left  untied,  but  I 
passed  a  night  sleepless  and 
full  of  wretchedness.  My  bed 
was  the  bare  ground,  and  I  was 
again  reduced  to  an  old  shirt  as 
my  entire  apparel,  my  blanket 
having  been  taketv  (lom  xsv^,  1 
was,  besides,  *\tv  vi^tA.  cA  V^^^^ 
having  ioi  two  A^c^^  ft^XftXv  XiOr 
thing.      1   coufe^^  <waX  \sv  ^^ 
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canoe  with  the  Chippeways  I 
was  offered  bread;  but  bread 
with  what  accompaniment  ? 
They  had  a  loaf,  which  they 
cut  with  the  same  knives  that 
they  had  employed  in  the  mas- 
sacre— knives  still  covered  with 
blood.  The  blood  they  mois- 
tened with  spittle,  and  rubbing 
it  on  the  bread,  offered  this  for 
food  to  their  prisoners,  telling 
them  to  eat  the  blood  of  their 
countrj'men.  Such  was  mysitua- 
tion  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
of  June,  in  the  year  1763 ;  but 
a  few  hours  produced  an  event 
which  gave  still  a  new  colour  to 
my  lot 

'Towards noon,  when  the  great 
war-chief,  in  company  ^-ith  Wen- 
niway,  was  seated  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  lodge,  my  friend 
and  brother,  Wawatam,  suddenly 
came  in.  During  the  four  pre- 
ceding days,  I  had  often  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  him. 
In  passing  by  he  gave  me  his 
hand,  but  went  immediately  to- 
wards the  great  chief,  by  the 
side  of  whom  and  Wcnniway 
he  sat  himself  down.  The  most 
uninterrupted  silence  prevailed; 
each  smoked  his  pipe ;  and  this 
done,  Wawatam  arose  and  left 
the  lodge,  saying  to  me  as  he 
l>assed,  **  Take  courage."  An 
hour  elapsed,  during  which  se- 
veral chiefs  entered,  and  prepa- 
rations appeared  to  be  making 
lor  a  council.  At  length  Wawa- 
tam re-entered  the  lodge,  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife,  and  both 
loaded  with  merchandise,  vjYvvcYv 
^  they  carried  up  to  the  chiefe,  and 
Id  in  a  heap   before   tVvettv 


Some  moments  of  silence  fol- 
lowed, at  the  end  of  which 
Wawatam  pronounced  a  si>eechy 
every  word  of  which  to  me  was 
of  extraordinary  interest : — 

* "  Friends  and  relations," 
he  began,  "what  is  it  that  I 
shall  say?  You  know  what  I 
feel  You  all  have  friends,  and 
brothers,  and  children,  whom  as 
yourselves  you  love;  and  you, 
what  would  you  experience, 
did  you,  like  me,  behold  your 
dearest  friend,  your  brother,  in 
the  condition  of  a  slave — a  slave 
exposed  every  moment  to  insult 
and  to  menaces  of  death  ?  This 
case,  as  you  all  know,  is  mine. 
See  there  (pointing  to  myself) 
my  friend  and  brother  among 
slaves,  himself  a  slave !  You 
all  well  know,  that  long  beiore 
the  war  began  I  adopted  him 
as  my  brother.  From  that 
moment  he  became  one  of  my 
family,  so  that  no  change  of 
circumstances  could  bre^  the 
cord  which  fastened  us  together. 
He  is  my  brother ;  and  because 
I  am  your  relation,  he  is  there- 
fore your  relation  too ;  and  bow, 
being  your  relation,  can  he  be 
your  slave?  On  the  day  on 
which  the  war  began,  you  were 
fearful  lest  on  this  very  account 
I  should  reveal  your  secret  You 
requested,  therefore,  that  I  would 
leave  the  fort,  and  even  cross 
the  lake.  I  did  so,  but  did  it 
with  reluctance,  notwithstanding 
that  you,  Menehwehna,  who 
had  the  command  in  this  enter- 
pfvs^,  ^N^  TBi^  YO^M^   promise 
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and  giving  him  safely  to  me. 
The  performance  of  this  promise 
I  now  claim.  I  come  not  with 
empty  hands  to  ask  it  You, 
Menehwehna,  best  know  whether 
or  not,  as  it  respects  yourself, 
you  have  kept  your  word ;  but 
I  bring  these  goods  to  buy  off 
every  claim  which  any  man 
among  you  all  may  have  on  my 
brother  as  his  prisoner." 

'  Wawatam  having  ceased,  the 
pipes  were  again  filled  ;  and 
after  they  were  finished,  a  fur- 
ther period  of  silence  followed. 
At  the  end  of  this,  Menehwehna 
rose  and  gave  his  reply : — 

* "  My  relation  and  brother," 
said  he, ''  what  you  have  spoken 
is  the  truth.  We  are  acquainted 
with  the  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  yourself  and  the 
Englishman,  in  whose  behalf 
you  have  now  addressed  us. 
We  knew  the  danger  of  having 
our  secret  discovered,  and  the 
consequences  which  must  follow; 
and  you  say  truly  that  we  re- 
quested you  to  leave  the  fort. 
This  we  did  out  of  regard  for 
you  and  your  family ;  for,  if  a 
discovery  of  our  design  had  been 
made,  you  would  have  been 
blamed  whether  guilty  or  not; 
and  you  would  thus  have  been 
involved  in  difficulties  from 
which  you  could  not  have 
extricated  yourself.  It  is  also 
true  that  I  promised  to  take 
care  of  your  friend;  and  this 
promise  I  performed,  by  desir- 
ing my  son  at  the  moment  of 
assault  to  seek  him  and  bring 
bim  to  my  lodge.  He  went 
accordingly^  but  could  not  find 


him.  The  day  after,  I  sent  him 
to  Langlade's,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  your  friend  was  safe ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  the 
Indians  were  then  drinking  the 
rum  which  had  been  found  in 
the  fort,  he  would  have  brought 
him  home  with  him  according 
to  my  orders.  I  am  very  glad 
to  find  that  your  friend  has  es- 
caped. We  accept  your  present,, 
and  you  may  take  him  home 
with  you." 

'Wawatam  thanked  the  as- 
sembled chiefs,  and  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  led  me  to  his  lodge, 
which  was  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards  only  from  the  prison 
lodge.  My  entrance  appeared 
to  give  joy  to  the  whole  family ; 
food  was  immediately  prepared 
for  me,  and  I  now  ate  the  first 
hearty  meal  which  I  had  made 
since  my  capture.  I  found  my- 
self one  of  the  family ;  and  but 
that  I  had  still  my  fears  as  to  the 
other  Indians,  I  felt  as  happy 
as  the  situation  would  allow. 

*  In  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  a  large  canoe,  such  as  those 
which  came  from  Montreal,  was 
seen  advancing  to  the  fort  It 
was  full  of  men,  and  I  distin- 
guished several  passengers.  The 
Indian  cry  was  made  in  the  vil- 
lage, a  general  muster  ordered, 
and  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred they  marched  up  to  the  fort, 
where  the  canoe  was  expected  to 
land.  The  canoe,  suspecting 
nothing,  came  boldly  to  the  fort, 
where  the  passengers,  as  being 
English  tiadei^,  ^^x^  ^^Si^^^ 
dragged  thiou^  ^i)^^  "w^V^t  ^Xi^^aX^ 
reviled,  maicYi^^  \.Q  N2ft&  ^^^^^-^ 
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lodge,  and  there  stripped  ol  their 
clothes  and  confined. 

*  In  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
June  a  general  council  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  to  move 
to  the  island  of  Michiliinackinac, 
as  a  more  defensible  situation  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  by  the 
English.  The  Indians  had  be- 
gun to  entertain  apprehensions 
of  want  of  strength.  No  news 
had  reached  them  from  the  Pota- 
watamies,  and  they  were  uncer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  Mono- 
mins  would  join  them.  They 
even  feared  that  the  Sioux  would 
take  the  English  side.  This 
resolution  fixed,  they  prepared 
for  a  speedy  retreat.  At  noon 
the  camp  was  broken  up,  and 
we  embarked,  taking  with  us  the 
prisoners  that  were  still  undis- 
posed of.  On  our  passage  we 
encountered  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
there  were  some  appearances  of 
danger.  To  avert  it,  a  dog,  of 
which  the  legs  were  previously 
tied  together,  was  thrown  into 
the  lake,  an  offering  designed 
to  soothe  the  angry  passions  of 
some  oflfended  Manito.  As  we 
approached  the  island,  two 
women  in  the  canoe  in  which 
I  was,  began  to  utter  melancholy 
and  hideous  cries.  Precarious 
as  my  condition  still  remained,  I 
experienced  some  sensations  of 
alarm  from  these  dismal  sounds, 
of  which  I  could  not  then  dis- 
cover the  occasion.  Subse- 
quently, I  learned  that  it  is 
customary  for  the  women,  on 
ing  near  the  burial-pVaces 
tions,  never  to  omil  x\ve 
fee  of  which  I  was  noY?  a 


Via 


witness^  and  by  which  they  in- 
tend to  denote  their  grief.  By 
the  approach  of  evening  we 
reached  the  island  in  safety,  and 
the  women  were  not  long  in 
erecting  our  cabins.  In  the  morn- 
ing there  was  a  muster  of  the 
Indians,  at  which  there  were 
found  three  hundred  and  fifty 
fighting  men. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  day  there 
arrived  a  canoe  from  Detroit, 
with  ambassadors,  who  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  the 
Indians  to  repair  thither  to  the 
assistance  of  Pontiac ;  but  fear 
was  now  the  prevailing  passion. 
A  guard  was  kept  during  the 
day,  and  a  watch  by  night,  and 
alarms  were  very  frequently 
spread.  Had  an  enemy  ap- 
peared, all  the  prisoners  would 
have  been  put  to  death ;  and  I 
suspected  that,  as  an  English- 
man, I  should  share  their  fate. 
Several  days  had  now  passed, 
when  one  morning  a  continued 
alarm  prevailed,  and  I  saw  the 
Indians  running  in  a  confused 
manner  toward  the  beach.  In 
a  short  time,  I  learned  that  two 
large  canoes  from  Montreal  were 
in  sight  All  the  Indian  canoes 
were  immediately  manned,  and 
those  from  Montreal  were  sur- 
rounded and  seized  as  they 
turned  a  point  behind  which  the 
flotilla  had  been  concealed. 
The  goods  were  consigned  to 
Mr.  Levy,  and  would  have 
been  saved  if  the  canoe  men  had 
called  them  French  property; 
bMlxV^e^  were  terrified,  and  dis- 
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portion  of  liquor,  a  dangerous 
acquisition,  and  which  threat- 
cued  disturbance  among  the 
Indians,  even  to  the  loss  of  their 
dearest  friends.  Wawatam,  al- 
ways watchful  of  my  safety,  no 
sooner  heard  the  noise  of  drunk- 
enness, which  in  the  evening  did 
not  fail  to  begin,  than  he  re- 
presented to  me  the  danger  of 
remaining  in  the  village,  and 
owned  that  he  could  not  himself 
resist  the  temptation  of  joining 
his  comrades  in  the  debauch. 
That  I  might  escape  all  mis- 
chief, he  therefore  requested 
that  I  would  accompany  him  to 
the  mountain,  where  I  was  to 
remain  hidden  till  the  liquor 
should  be  drunk.  We  ascended 
the  mountain  accordingly.  It 
is  this  mountain  which  consti- 
tutes the  high  land  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  before,  as  a  figure  con- 
sidered as  resembling  a  turtle^ 
and  therefore  called  Michili- 
mackinac.  It  is  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  and  very  rocky 
toward  the  top.  After  walking 
more  than  half  a  mile,  we  came 
to  a  large  rock,  at  the  base  of 
which  was  an  opening,  dark 
within,  and  appearing  to  be  the 
entrance  of  a  cave.  Here 
Wawatam  recommended  that  I 
should  take  up  my  lodging,  and 
by  all  means  remain  till  he  re- 
turned. 

*0n  going  into  the  cave,  of 
which  the  entrance  was  nearly 
ten  feet  wide,  I  found  the  further 
end  to  be  rounded  in  its  shape, 
like  that  of  an  oven,  but  with  a 
Hutber  aperture,  too  small,  how- 


ever, to  be  explored.  After 
thus  looking  around  me,  I  broke 
small  branches  from  the  trees, 
and  spread  them  for  a  bed,  then 
wrapped  myself  in  my  blanket, 
and  slept  till  daybreak.  On 
awakening,  I  felt  myself  incom- 
moded by  some  object  on  which 
I  lay,  and  removing  it,  found  it 
to  be  a  bone.  This  I  supposed 
to  be  that  of  a  deer  or  some 
other  animal,  and  what  might 
very  naturally  be  looked  for  in 
tlie  place  in  which  it  was ;  but, 
when  daylight  visited  my  cham- 
ber, I  discovered  with  some 
feelings  of  horror  that  I  was 
lying  on  nothing  less  than  a 
heap  of  human  bones  and  skulls, 
which  covered  all  the  floor. 

*  The  day  passed  without  the 
return  of  Wawatam,  and  without 
food.  As  night  approached,  I 
found  myself  unable  tp  meet  its 
darkness  in  the  charnel-house, 
which,  nevertheless,  I  had  viewed 
free  from  uneasiness  during 
the  day.  I  chose,  therefore,  an 
adjacent  bush  for  this  night's 
lodging,  and  slept  under  it  as 
before.  But  in  the  morning,  I 
awoke  hungry  and  dispirited, 
and  almost  envying  the  dry 
bones,  to  the  view  of  which  I 
returned.  At  length  the  sound 
of  a  foot  reached  me,  and  my 
Indian  friend  appeared,  making 
many  apologies  for  his  long 
absence,  the  cause  of  which  was 
an  imfortunate  excess  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  liquor.  This 
point  being  explained,  I  men« 
tioned  the  extojQitdva3bx>j  ^\^gc^ 
that  had  pTeseTvXtA.\Vs.€\V  vck  "CiRfc 
cave,   to  ^Vi\c\v  \v^  \v^^   ^^^^- 
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mended  my  slumbers.  He  had 
never  heard  of  its  existence 
before;  and,  upon  examining 
the  cave  together,  we  saw  reason 
to  believe  that  it  had  been 
anciently  filled  with  human 
bodies.  On  returning  to  the 
lodge,  I  experienced  a  cordial 
reception  from  the  family,  which 
consisted  of  the  wife  of  my 
friend,  his  two  sons,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  married,  and 
whose  wife  and  a  daughter  of 
thirteen  years  of  age  completed 
the  list  Wawatam  related  to 
the  other  Indians  the  adventure 
of  the  bones.  All  of  them 
expressed  surprise  at  hearing  it, 
and  declared  that  they  had 
never  been  aware  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  cave  before.  After 
visiting  it,  which  they  immedi- 
ately did,  almost  every  one 
ofl'ered  a  diflerent  opinion  as  to 
its  history. 

*  A  few  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  incidents  recorded 
above,  Menehwehna,  whom  I 
now  found  to  be  the  great  chief 
of  the  village  of  Michilimackinac, 
came  to  the  lodge  of  my  friend ; 
and  when  the  usual  ceremony 
of  smoking  was  finished,  he 
obser\'ed  that  Indians  were  now 
daily  arriving  from  Detroit,  some 
of  whom  had  lost  relations  or 
friends  in  the  war,  and  who 
would  certainly  retaliate  on  any 
Englishman  they  found;  upon 
which  account,  his  errand  was 
to  advise  that  I  should  be 
dressed  like  an  Indian,  an  ex- 
pedient  whence  I  might  \iope 
^  escape  all  future  insu\l.    1 

d  not   but  consent  to  tVve 


proposal,  and  the  chief  was  so 
kind  as  to  assist  my  friend  and 
his  family  in  effecting  that  veiy 
day  the  desired  metamorphosis. 
My  hair  was  cut  off,  and  my 
head  shaved,  with  the  exception 
of  a  spot  on  the  crown,  of  about 
twice  the  diameter  of  a  crown 
piece.  My  face  was  painted 
with  three  or  four  different 
colours,  some  parts  of  it  red, 
and  others  black.  A  shirt  was 
provided  for  me,  painted  with 
vermilion  mixed  with  grease. 
A  large  collar  of  wampum  was 
put  round  my  neck,  and  another 
suspended  on  my  breast  Both 
my  arms  were  decorated  with 
large  bands  of  silver  above  the 
elbows,  besides  several  smaller 
ones  on  the  wrists ;  and  my  1^ 
were  covered  mth  mitoses^  a 
kind  of  hose,  made,  as  is  the 
favourite  fashion,  of  scarlet 
cloth.  Over  all  I  was  to  wear 
a  scarlet  blanket  or  mantle,  and 
on  my  head  a  large  bunch  of 
feathers.  I  parted  not  without 
some  regret  with  the  long  hair 
which  was  natural  to  it,  and 
which  I  fancied  to  be  orna- 
mental ;  but  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  and  of  the  village  in 
general,  appeared  to  think  my 
person  improved,  and  now  con- 
descended to  call  me  handsome 
even  among  Indians. 

'  Protected  in  a  great  measure 
by  this  disguise,  I  felt  myself 
more  at  liberty  than  before; 
and  the  season  being  arrived 
in  which  my  clerks  from  the 
YBl^Tvot  ^«fe  Vi  be  expected, 
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covered,  I  begged  the  favour  of 
Wawatam  that  he  would  enable 
me  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Michili- 
mackinac  He  did  not  fail  to 
comply,  and  I  succeeded  in  find- 
ing my  clerks ;  but  either  through 
thedisturbed state  of  thecountry, 
as  they  represented  to  be  the 
case,  or  through  their  miscon- 
duct, as  I  had  reason  to  think, 
I  obtained  nothing;  and  nothing, 
or  almost  nothing,  I  now  began 
to  think  would  be  all  that  I 
should  need  during  the  rest  of 
my  life.  To  fish  and  to  hunt, 
to  collect  a  few  skins  and  ex-* 
change  them  for  necessaries, 
was  all  that  I  seemed  destined 
to  do  and  to  acquire  for  the 
future.  I  returned  to  the  Indian 
village,  where  at  this  time  much 
scarcity  of  food  prevailed.  We 
were  often  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  eating;  and  when  in 
the  morning  we  had  no  victuals 
for  the  day  before  us,  the  custom 
was  to  blacken  our  faces  with 
grease  and  charcoal,  and  ex- 
hibit through  resignation  a  tem- 
per as  cheerful  as  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  A  repetition  of  the 
evil,  however,  soon  induced  us 
to  leave  the  island  in  search  of 
food;  and  accordingly  we  de- 
parted for  the  bay  of  Bout- 
chitaouy,  distant  eight  leagues, 
and  where  we  found  plenty  of 
wild-fowl  and  fish. 

*Our  next  encampment  was 
on  the  Island  of  Saint  Martin, 
off  Cape  Saint  Ignace,  so  called 
from  the  Jesuit  mission  of  St 
Ignatius  to  the  Hmons,  formerly 
established  there.  Out  object 
was  to  6sh  for  sturgeon,  which 


we  did  with  great  success ;  and 
here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
plentiful  and  excellent  supply 
of  food,  we  remained  till  the 
20th  day  of  August  At  this 
time,  the  autumn  being  at  hand, 
and  a  sure  prospect  of  increased 
security  from  hostile  Indians 
afforded,  Wawatam  proposed 
going  to  his  intended  wintering- 
ground.  The  removal  was  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  joy  to 
myself,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent insults  to  which  I  had 
still  to  submit  from  the  Indians 
of  our  band  or  village,  and  to 
escape  from  which  I  would  freely 
have  gone  almost  anywhere.  At 
our  wintering-ground  we  were 
to  be  alone;  for  the  Indian 
families,  in  the  countries  of 
which  I  write,  separate  in  the 
winter  season,  for  the  conveni- 
ence as  well  of  subsistence  as 
of  the  chase,  and  re-associate  in 
the  spring  and  summer. 

*In  preparation,  our  first 
business  was  to  sail  for  Michili- 
mackinac,  where,  being  arrived, 
we  procured  from  a  Canadian 
trader  on  credit  some  trifling 
articles,  together  with  ammuni- 
tion and  two  bushels  of  maize. 
This  done  we  steered  directly 
for  Lake  Michigan.  At  UArbre 
Croche  we  stopped  one  day  on 
a  visit  to  the  Ottawas,  where 
all  the  people,  and  particularly 
Okinochumaki,  the  chief,  the 
same  who  took  me  from  the 
Chippeways,  behaved  with  great 
civility  and  kindness.  The  chief 
presented  memVYi^\wJ5|^<ilxsNa\-L^ 
Leaving  LI  Kibie  CxoOci^>^^^'«^ 
ceeded  dVi^eX  to  ^^  xsLOXiJ^  ^ 
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the  river  Aux  Sables,  on  the 
south  si^ie  of  the  lake,  and  dis- 
tant about  one  hundred  and 
tittv  iniies  from  Fort  Michilimac- 
kinac.  On  our  voyage  we  passed 
several  deep  bays  and  rivers, 
and  I  found  the  banks  of  the 
lake  to  consist  in  mere  sands, 
without  any  appearance  of  ver- 
dure, the  sand  drifting  from 
one  hill  to  another,  like  snow 
in  winter.  Hence  all  the  rivers 
which  here  entered  the  lake, 
are  as  much  entitled  to  the 
epiihct  oi  siifuiy  as  that  to  which 
wc  were  bound.  They  are  also 
distinguished  by  another  parti- 
cularity, always  observable  in 
similar  situations.  The  current 
of  the  stream  being  met,  when 
the  wind  is  contrary,  by  the 
waves  of  the  lake,  it  is  driven 
back,  and  the  sands  of  the  shore 
are  at  the  same  time  washed 
into  its  mouth.  In  consequence, 
the  river  is  able  to  force  a  passage 
into  the  lake,  broad  only  in  pro- 
portion to  its  utmost  strength; 
while  it  hollows  for  itself,  behind 
the  sand-banks,  a  basin  of  one, 
two,  or  three  miles  across.  In 
these  rivers  we  killed  many  wild- 
fowl and  beaver. 

'To  kill  beaver,  we  used  to 
go  several  miles  up  the  rivers, 
before  the  approach  of  night, 
and  after  the  dusk  came  on, 
suffer  the  canoe  to  drift  gently 
down  the  current  without  noise. 
The  beaver  in  this  part  of  the 
evening  came  abroad  to  procure 
food,  or  materials  for  repairing 
their  /labitations ;  and  as  iVie^ 
Ue  not  alarmed  by  the  canoe 
J  often  pass  it  witWm  gun- 


shot. While  we  thus  hunted 
along  our  way,  I  enjoyed  a 
personal  freedom  of  which  I 
had  been  long  deprived,  and 
became  as  expert  in  the  Indian 
pursuits  as  the  Indians  them- 
selves. On  entering  the  river 
Aux  Sables,  Wawatam  took  a 
dog,  tied  its  feet  together,  and 
threw  it  into  the  stream,  uttering, 
at  the  same  time,  a  long  prayer, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  supplicating  his  blessings 
on  the  chase,  and  his  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  family  through 
the  dangers  of  a  long  winter. 
Our  lodge  was  fifteen  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
The  principal  animals  which  the 
country  afforded  were  the  stag 
or  red  deer,  the  common  Ameri- 
can deer,  the  bear,  racoon, 
beaver,  and  marten. 

'The  most  common  way  of 
taking  the  beaver  is  that  of 
breaking  up  its  house,  which 
is  done  with  trenching  tools, 
during  the  winter,  when  the  ice 
is  strong  enough  to  allow  of 
approaching  them,  and  when, 
also,  the  fur  is  in  its  most  valu- 
able state.  Breaking  up  the 
house,  however,  is  only  a  pre- 
paratory step.  During  this 
operation,  the  family  make  their 
escape  to  one  or  more  of  their 
was/us.  These  are  to  be  dis- 
covered by  striking  the  ice  along 
the  bank,  and  where  the  holes 
are,  a  hollow  sound  is  returned. 
After  discovering  and  searching 
many  of  these  in  vain,  we  often 
^oMTv^  \.Vv^  ^Vi^\ft.  <%mUY  together 
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rash  from  an  empty  one,  by 
be  motion  of  the  water  above 
ts  entrance,  occasioned  by  the 
>reathing  of  the  animals  con- 
:ealed  in  it  From  the  washes 
they  must  be  taken  out  with 
the  hands;  and  in  doing  this, 
die  hunter  sometimes  receives 
severe  wounds  from  their  teeth. 
While  a  hunter,  I  thought,  with 
the  Indians,  that  the  beaver  flesh 
Rras  very  good;  but  after  that 
df  the  ox  was  again  within  my 
reach,  I  could  not  relish  it  The 
tail  is  accounted  a  luxurious 
morsel 

*The  racoon  was  another 
object  of  our  chase.  It  was 
my  practice  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  with  dogs,  accompanied 
by  the  youngest  son  of  my 
guardian,  to  hunt  this  animal. 
The  racoon  never  leaves  its 
hiding-place  till  after  sunset. 
As  soon  as  a  dog  falls  on  a 
fresh  track  of  the  racoon,  he 
gives  notice  by  a  cry,  and  im- 
mediately pursues.  His  bark- 
ing enables  the  hunter  to  fol- 
low. The  racoon,  which  travels 
slowly  and  is  soon  overtaken, 
makes  for  a  tree,  on  which  he 
remains  till  shot  After  the 
falling  of  the  snow,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  for  taking 
the  racoon  than  to  follow  the 
track  of  his  feet  In  this  season 
he  seldom  leaves  his  habitation, 
and  he  never  lays  up  any  food. 
I  have  found  six  at  a  time  in 
the  hollow  of  one  tree,  lying 
upon  each  other,  and  nearly  in 
a  torpid  state.  In  mott  than 
ODe  instance,  I  have  ascertained 
luu  tbey  hsve  lived  six  weeks 


without  food.  The  mouse  is 
their  principal  prey.  Racoon 
hunting  was  my  more  particular 
and  daily  employ.  I  usually 
went  out  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  and  seldom  returned  till 
sunset,  or  till  I  had  laden  myself 
with  as  many  animals  as  I  could 
carry.  By  degrees  I  became 
familiarized  with  this  kind  of 
life;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  idea,  of  which  I  could  not 
divest  my  mind,  that  I  was  liv- 
ing among  savages,  and  for  the 
whispers  of  a  lingering  hope 
that  I  should  one  day  be  re- 
leased from  it— or  if  I  could 
have  forgotten  that  I  had  ever 
been  otherwise  than  as  I  then 
was — I  could  have  enjoyed  as 
much  happiness  in  this  as  in 
any  other  situation. 

*  On  the  20th  of  December 
we  took  an  account  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  hunt,  and  found 
that  we  had  a  hundred  beaver 
skins,  as  many  racoons,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  dried  venison, 
all  of  which  was  secured  from 
the  wolves  by  being  raised  upon 
a  scaffold.  A  hunting  excursion 
into  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  resolved  on,  and  early  next 
morning  the  bundles  were  made 
up  by  the  women  for  each  per- 
son to  carry.  I  remarked  that 
the  bundle  given  to  me  was  the 
lightest,  and  those  carried  by 
the  women  the  largest  and  the 
heaviest  of  the  whole. 

*0n  the  first  day  of  our  march 
we  advanced  about  twenty  miles, 
and    then   cncarcv^^d.     "^^ywj^ 
somewhat  faxigae^A  cwX.^^^"^ 
hunt;   but  ^Naw^LUm  VMvfc^  ^ 
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Stag  not  far  from  our  encamp- 
ment. The  next  morning  we 
moved  our  lodge  to  the  carcase. 
At  this  station  we  remained  two 
days,  employed  in  drying  the 
meat  The  method  was,  to  cut 
it  into  slices  of  the  thickness  of 
a  steak,  and  then  hang  it  over 
the  fire  in  a  smoke.  On  the 
third  day  we  removed,  and 
marched  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  While  the  women 
were  busy  in  erecting  and  pre- 
paring the  lodges,  I  took  my 
gun  and  strolled  away,  telling 
VVawatam  that  I  intended  look- 
ing out  for  some  fresh  meat  for 
supper.  He  answered  that  he 
would  do  the  same,  and  on  this 
we  both  left  the  encampment, 
in  different  directions. 

*  The  sun  being  visible,  I  en- 
tertained no  fear  of  losing  my 
way ;  but  in  following  seveml 
tracks  of  animals,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  falling  in  with 
the  game,  I  proceeded  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  it  was 
not  till  near  sunset  that  I  thought 
of  returning.  The  sky,  too,  had 
become  overcast,  and  I  was 
therefore  left  without  the  sun 
for  my  guide.  In  this  situation 
I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could, 
always  supposing  myself  to  be 
approaching  our  encampment, 
till  at  length  it  became  so  dark 
that  I  ran  against  the  trees.  I 
became  convinced  that  I  was 
lost,  and  I  was  alarmed  by  the 
reflection  that  I  was  in  a  country 
entirely  strange  to  me,  and  in 
danger  from  strange  Indiaiis. 
With  the  flint  of  my  gun  1  madfi 
a  /ire,  and  then  laid  mc  dowiv 


to  sleep.  In  the  night  it  rained 
hard.  I  awoke  cold  and  wet; 
and  as  soon  as  light  appeared, 
I  recommenced  my  journey, 
sometimes  walking  and  soine- 
times  running,  unknowing  where 
to  go,  bewildered,  and  like  a 
madman.  Towards  evening  I 
reached  the  border  of  a  laige 
lake,  of  which  I  could  scarcely 
discern  the  opposite  shore.  I 
had  never  heard  of  a  lake  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  felt  myself  removed 
further  than  ever  from  the  ob- 
ject of  my  pursuit  To  tread 
back  my  steps  appeared  to  be 
the  most  likely  means  of  deliver- 
ing myself;  and  I  accordingly 
determined  to  turn  my  face 
directly  from  the  lake  and  keep 
this  direction  as  nearly  as  I 
could.  A  heavy  snow-storm 
began  to  descend,  and  night 
soon  afterwards  came  on.  On 
this  I  stopped  and  made  a  fire, 
and  stripping  a  tree  of  its  sheet 
of  bark,  lay  down  under  it  to 
shelter  me  from  the  snow.  All 
night,  at  small  distances,  the 
wolves  howled  around,  and  to 
me  seemed  to  be  acquainted 
with  my  misfortune. 

'  Amid  thoughts  the  most  dis- 
tracted, I  was  able  at  length  to 
fall  asleep ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  I  awoke  refreshed,  and 
wondering  at  the  terror  to  which 
I  had  yielded  myself.  That  I 
could  really  have  wanted  the 
means  of  recovering  my  way, 
appeared  to  me  almost  incre- 
dS!cAe,  ^xid  the  recollection  of  it 
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ceeded  from  the  loss  of  my 
senses.  Had  this  not  happened, 
I  could  never,  as  I  now  thought, 
have  suffered  so  long  without 
calling  to  mind  the  lessons 
which  I  had  received  from  my 
Indian  friend,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of , being  useful  to  me  in 
difficulties  of  this  kind.  These 
were,  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  tops  of  pine  trees  lean  toward 
the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  that  moss 
grows  toward  the  roots  of  trees 
on  the  side  which  faces  the 
north;  and  that  the  limbs  of 
trees  are  most  numerous  and 
largest  on  that  which  faces  the 
south. 

*  Determined  to  direct  my  feet 
by  these  marks,  and  persuaded 
that  I  should  thus,  sooner  or 
later,  reach  Lake  Michigan, 
which  I  reckoned  to  be  dis- 
tant about  sixty  miles,  I  began 
my  march  at  break  of  day.  I 
had  not  taken,  nor  wished  to 
take,  any  nourishment  since  I 
left  the  encampment;  I  had 
with  me  my  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  was  therefore  under 
no  anxiety  in  regard  to  food. 
The  snow  lay  about  half  a  foot 
in  depth.  My  eyes  were  now 
employed  upon  the  trees.  When 
their  tops  leaned  different  ways, 
I  looked  to  the  moss  or  to  the 
branches,  and  by  connecting 
one  with  another,  I  found  the 
means  of  travelling  with  some 
degree  of  confidence.  At  four 
o'olock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun, 
to  my  inexpressible  joy,  broke 
from  the  clouds,  and  I  had  now 
no  further  need  of  examining 
the  trees. 


*  In  going  down  the  side  of  a 
lofty  hill,  I  saw  a  herd  of  red 
deer  approaching.  Desirous  of 
killing  one  of  them  for  food,  I 
hid  myself  in  the  bushes,  and 
on  a  large  one  coming  near,  pre- 
sented my  piece,  which  missed 
fire  on  account  of  the  priming 
having  been  wetted.  The  ani- 
mals walked  along,  without  tak- 
ing the  least  alarm ;  and  having 
reloaded  my  gun,  I  followed 
them,  and  presented  a  second 
time.  But  now  a  disaster  of 
the  heaviest  kind  had  befallen 
me,  for,  on  attempting  to  fire,  I 
foimd  that  I  had  lost  the  cock. 
I  had  previously  lost  the  screw 
by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the 
lock,  and  to  prevent  this  from 
being  lost  also,  I  had  tied  it  in 
its  place  with  a  leather  string. 
The  lock,  to  prevent  it  catching 
in  the  boughs,  I  had  carried 
under  my  molton  coat  Of  all 
the  sufferings  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced, this  seemed  to  me 
the  most  severe.  I  was  in  a 
strange  country,  and  knew  not 
how  far  I  had  to  go.  I  had 
been  three  days  without  food; 
I  was  without  the  means  of  pro- 
curing myself  either  food  or  fire. 
Despair  had  almost  overpowered 
me;  but  I  soon  resigned  my- 
self into  the  hands  of  that  Pro- 
vidence whose  arm  had  so  often 
saved  me,  and  returned  on  my 
track  in  search  of  what  I  had  lost 
My  search  was  in  vain,  and  I 
resumed  my  course,  wet,  cold, 
and  hungry,  and  almost  without 
clothing. 

*The   sun  vjsls   ^^\.\\x\%  I'as.V 
when  I  descexvded  ;s.  V^,  ^v  "^"^ 
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bottom  of  which  was  a  small 
lake  entirely  frozen  over.  On 
drawing  near,  I  saw  a  beaver 
lodge  in  the  middle,  offering 
some  faint  prospect  of  food; 
but  I  found  it  already  broken 
up.  While  I  looked  at  it,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  seen  it  before,  and  turning 
my  eyes  round  the  place,  I  dis- 
covered a  small  tree  which  I 
had  myself  cut  down  in  the 
autumn,  when,  in  company  with 
my  friends,  I  had  taken  the 
beaver.  I  was  no  longer  at  a  loss, 
but  knew  both  the  distance  and 
the  route  to  the  encampment. 
The  latter  was  only  to  follow 
the  course  of  a  small  stream  of 
water,  which  ran  from  the  en- 
campment to  the  lake  on  which 
I  stood.  An  hour  before  I  had 
thought  myself  the  most  miser- 
able of  men ;  and  now  I  leaped 
for  joy  and  called  myself  the 
happiest  The  whole  of  the 
night  and  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding day  I  walked  up  the 
rivulet,  and  at  sunset  reached  the 
encampment,  where  I  was  re- 
ceived with  warmest  expressions 
of  pleasure  by  the  family,  by 
whom  I  had  been  given  dp  for 
lost,  after  a  long  and  vain  search 
for  me  in  the  woods.  Some  days 
elapsed,  during  which  I  rested 
myself  and  recruited  my  strength. 
After  this  I  resumed  the  chase, 
secure  that,  as  the  snow  had 
now  fallen,  I  could  always  re- 
turn by  the  way  I  went. 
^In  the  course  of  the  month 


a  bear,  made  both  in  going  up 
and  coming  down.  On  further 
examination,  I  saw  that  there  was 
a  large  opening  in  the  upper 
part,  near  which  the  smaller 
branches  were  broken.  From 
these  marks,  and  from  the  ad- 
ditional circumstance  that  there 
were  no  tracks  on  the  snow, 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
a  bear  lay  concealed  in  the  tree. 
On  returning  to  the  lodge,  I  com- 
municated my  discovery;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  all  the  family 
should  go  together  in  the  morn- 
ing to  assist  in  cutting  down 
the  tree,  the  girth  of  which  was 
not  less  than  three  fathoms. 
The  women  at  first  opposed  the 
undertaking,  because  our  axes, 
being  only  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
weight,  were  not  well  adapted 
to  so  heavy  a  labour;  but  the 
hope  of  finding  a  large  bear,  and 
obtaining  from  its  fat  a  great 
quantity  of  oil,  an  article  at  the 
time  much  wanted,  at  length 
prevailed. 

*  Accordingly,  in  the  morning 
we  surrounded  the  tree,  both 
men  and  women,  as  many  at  a 
time  as  could  conveniently  work 
at  it;  and  here  we  toiled  like 
beavers  till  the  sun  went  down. 
This  day's  work  carried  us  about 
halfway  through  the  trunk ;  and 
the  next  morning  we  renewed 
the  attack,  continuing  it  until 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  tree  fell  to  the 
g:round.  For  a  few  minutes 
everything  remained  quiet,  and 


of  January,     I    noticed    lY\al\\^e^xe^>^v^.\.^wa«3^ecta.tions 
the  trunk  of  a  large  pine  XTee\vJw^^vsa35^^>»J«A\\3^^^ 
was  much  torn  by  the  daws  oU  vaxice^  \o  vV^  ^-^^xx.^,  ^C«fc 
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came  out,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  all  our  party,  a  bear  of 
extraordinary  size,  which,  before 
she  had  proceeded  many  yards, 
I  shot  The  bear  being  dead, 
all  my  assistants  approached, 
and  all,  but  more  particularly 
my  old  mother,  as  I  was  wont 
to  call  her,  took  her  head  in  her 
hands,  stroking  and  kissing  it  se- 
veral times;  begging  a  thousand 
pardons  for  taking  away  her  life ; 
calling  her  their  relation  and 
grandmother;  and  requestingher 
not  to  lay  the  fault  upon  them, 
since  it  was  truly  an  English- 
man that  had  put  her  to  death. 
This  ceremony  was  not  of  long 
duration ;  and  if  it  was  I  that 
lulled  their  grandmother,  they 
were  not  themselves  behindhand 
in  what  remained  to  be  per- 
formed. The  skin  being  taken 
off,  we  found  the  fat  in  several 
places  six  inches  deep.  This 
being  divided  into  two  parts, 
loaded  two  persons;  and  the 
flesh  parts  were  as  much  as  four 
persons  could  carry.  In  all,  the 
carcase  must  have  exceeded  five 
hundredweight 

*  As  soon  as  we  reached  the 
lodge,  the  bear's  head  was 
adorned  with  all  the  trinkets  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  and 
then  laid  upon  a  scaffold,  set  up 
for  its  reception  within  the  lodge. 
Near  the  nose  was  placed  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacco.  The 
next  morning  no  sooner  ap- 
peared, than  preparations  were 
made  for  a  feast  to  the  manes. 
The  lod^e  was  cleaned  and 
swept;  and  the  head  of  the 
bear  Med  up,  and  a  new  stroud 


blanket,  which  had  never  been 
used  before,  spread  under  it 
The  pipes  were  now  lit,  and 
Wawatam  blew  tobacco  smoke 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  bear, 
telling  me  to  do  the  same,  and 
thus  appease  the  anger  of  the 
bear,  on  account  of  my  having 
killed  her.  At  length,  the  feast 
being  ready,  Wawatam  com- 
menced a  speech,  deploring  the 
necessity  imder  which  men 
laboured  thus  to  destroy  their 
friends.  He  represented,  how- 
ever, that  the  misfortune  was  un- 
avoidable, since  without  doing 
so  they  could  by  no  means 
subsist  The  speech  ended, 
all  ate  heartily  of  the  bear's 
flesh ;  and  even  the  head  itself, 
after  remaining  three  days  on 
the  scaffold,  was  put  into  the 
kettle.  The  fat  of  our  bear 
was  melted  down,  and  the  oil 
filled  six  porcupine  skins.  A 
part  of  the  meat  was  cut  into 
strips  and  fire-dried,  after  which 
it  was  put  into  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  oil,  where  it  remained 
in  perfect  preservation  until  the 
middle  of  summer. 

'February,  in  the  country 
and  by  the  people  where  and 
among  whom  I  was,  is  called 
the  Moon  of  Hard  or  Crusted 
Snow;  for  now  the  snow  can 
bear  a  man,  or  at  least  dogs,  in 
pursuit  of  animals  of  the  chase. 
At  this  season  the  stag  is  very 
successfully  hunted,  his  leet 
breaking  through  at  every  step, 
and  the  crust  upon  the  snow 
cutting  \\\s  \egs  m\)cv  \Xs»  ^"as:^ 
edges  to  ftve  Ner^  Xicm^.  "^^  >^^ 
consequen\\7  'm  ^v&  ^v^Vt^'ss^  ^sv 
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easy  prey;  and  it  Irequentiy 
happened  that  we  killed  twelve 
in  the  short  space  of  two  hours. 
By  this  means  we  were  soon  put 
into  possession  of  four  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  dried  venison, 
which  was  to  be  carried  on  our 
back,  along  with  all  the  rest  of 
our  wealth,  for  seventy  miles, 
the  distance  of  our  encampment 
from  that  part  of  the  lake  shore 
at  which  in  the  autumn  we  left 
our  canoes.  This  journey  it 
was  our  next  business  to  per- 
form. Our  venison  and  lurs 
and  peltries  were  to  be  disposed 
of  at  Michilimackinac,  and  it 
was  now  the  season  for  carrying 
them  to  market  The  women 
therefore  prepared  our  loads; 
and  the  morning  of  departure 
being  come,  we  set  off  at  day- 
break, and  continued  our  march 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Where  we  stopped  we  erected 
a  scaffold,  on  which  we  deposited 
the  bundles  we  had  brought, 
and  returned  to  our  encamp- 
ment, which  we  reached  in  the 
evening.  In  the  morning  we 
carried  fresh  loads,  which  being 
deposited  with  the  rest,  we  re- 
turned a  second  time  in  the 
evening.  This  we  repeated  till 
all  was  forwarded  one  stage. 
Then,  removing  our  lodge  to 
the  place  of  deposit,  we  carried 
our  goods,  with  the  same  patient 
toil,  a  second  stage ;  and  so  on, 
till  we  were  at  no  great  dis- 
stance  from  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  Here  we  were  joined  by 
several  lodges  of  Indians,  mosi 
of  whom  were  of  the  lam\\y  to 
hich  I    belonged,    and    had 


wintered  near  us.  I  was  treated 
civilly  by  all  the  lodges. 

*  We  anived  at  the  border  of 
the  lake  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  while  there,  a  watch 
was  kept  every  night,  in  appre- 
hension of  a  speedy  attack  from 
the  English,  who  were  expected 
to  avenge  the  massacre  of  Mi- 
chilimackinac The  immediate 
grounds  of  this  apprehension 
were  the  constant  dreams,  to 
this  effect,  of  the  more  aged 
women.  I  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  would  take  place;  but 
their  fears  were  not  to  be  sub- 
dued. Amid  these  alarms,  there 
came  a  report  concerning  a  real, 
though  less  formidable,  enemy 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  was  a  panther,  which  one 
of  our  young  men  had  seen,  and 
which  animal  sometimes  attacks 
and  carries  away  the  Indian 
children.  Our  camp  was  im- 
mediately on  the  alert,  and  we 
set  off  into  the  woods,  about 
twenty  in  number.  We  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  a 
mile  before  the  dogs  found  the 
panther,  and  pursued  him  to  a 
tree,  on  which  he  was  shot  He 
was  of  a  large  size. 

*0n  the  25th  of  April  we 
embarked  for  Michilimackinac 
At  La  Grande  Traverse  we  met 
a  large  party  of  Indians,  who 
appeared  to  labour  like  our- 
selves under  considerable  alarm, 
and  who  dared  proceed  no 
further,  lest  they  should  be  de- 
stto^^d  b^  the  Elnglish.     Fre- 
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lions  were  continually  put  to 
myself  as  to  whether  or  not  I 
knew  of  any  design  to  attack 
them.  I  found  that  they  be- 
lieved it  possible  for  me  to  have 
a  foreknowledge  of  events,  and 
to  be  informed  by  dreams  of  all 
things  doing  at  a  distance.  Pro- 
testations of  my  ignorance  were 
received  with  but  little  satisfac- 
tion,  and  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  a  design  to  conceal  my  know- 
ledge. On  this  account,  there- 
fore, or  because  I  saw  them 
tormented  with  fears  which  had 
nothing  but  imagination  to  rest 
upon,  I  told  them,  at  length, 
that  I  knew  there  was  no  enemy 
to  insult  them,  and  that  they 
might  proceed  to  Michilimac- 
ki^u:  without  danger  from  the 
English.  I  further,  and  with 
more  confidence,  declared  that, 
if  ever  my  coundymen  returned 
to  Michilimackinac,  I  would  re- 
commend them  to  their  favour, 
on  account  of  the  good  treat- 
ment which  I  had  received 
from  them.  Thus  encouraged, 
they  embarked  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  morning.  In  crossing 
the  bay,  we  experienced  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  Our 
port  was  the  village  of  L'Arbre 
Croche,  which  we  reached  in 
safety,  and  there  we  stayed  till 
the  following  day.  At  this 
village  we  found  several  persons 
who  had  been  lately  at  Michili- 
mackinac, and  from  them  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  all  was  quiet  there.  The 
remainder  of  our  voyage  was 
therefore  performed  with  con- 
£denca 


*  In  thQ  evening  of  the  27  th 
we  landed  at  the  fort,  which 
now  contained  only  French 
traders.  The  Indians  who  had 
arrived  before  us  were  very  few 
in  number ;  and  by  all  who  were 
of  our  party  I  was  used  very 
kindly.  I  had  the  entire  free- 
dom both  of  the  fort  and  camp. 
Wawatam  and  myself  settled 
our  stock,  and  paid  oiu:  debts ; 
and  this  done,  I  found  that  my 
share  of  what  was  left  consisted 
in  a  hundred  beaver  skins,  sixty 
racoon  skins,  and  six  otter,  of  the 
total  value  of  about  160  dollars. 
With  these  earnings  of  my  winter 
toil  I  proposed  to  piu-chase 
clothes,  of  which  I  was  much 
in  need,  having  been  six  months 
without  a  shirt ;  but,  on  inquir- 
ing into  the  price  of  goods,  I 
found  that  all  my  means  would 
not  go  far.  I  was  able,  how- 
ever, to  buy  two  shirts,  at  ten 
pounds  of  beaver  each ;  a  pair 
of  ieggins  of  scarlet  cloth,  which, 
with  the  ribbon  to  fasten  them 
fashionably,  cost  me  fifteen 
pounds  of  beaver ;  a  blanket,  at 
twenty  pounds  of  beaver;  and 
some  other  articles  at  propor- 
tionable rates.  In  this  manner 
my  wealth  was  soon  reduced, 
but  not  before  I  had  laid  in  a 
good  stock  of  ammunition  and 
tobacco.  To  the  use  of  the 
latter  I  had  become  much  at- 
tached during  the  winter. 

'Eight  days  had  passed   in 
tranquillity,  when  there  arrived 
a  band  of  Indians  from  the  bay 
of  Saguenaum.     TViej  V^^.^  ^ 
sisted  at  iVve  ^vt^'t  ol  "D^xx^^V 
and  came  to  ravx&lct  ^&  xciasi^ 
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recruits  for  that  service  as  they 
could.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
soon  informed  that,  as  I  was 
the  only  Englishman  in  the 
place,  they  proposed  to  kill  me, 
in  order  to  give  their  friends  a 
mess  of  English  broth  to  raise 
their  courage.  This  intelligence 
was  not  of  the  most  agreeable 
kind ;  and  in  consequence  of 
receiving  it,  I  requested  my 
friend  to  carry  me  to  the  Sault 
de  Saint-Marie,  at  which  place 
I  knew  the  Indians  to  be  peace- 
ably inclined,  and  that  M. 
Cadotte  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  their  conduct. 
They  considered  M.  Cadotte  as 
their  chief;  and  he  was  not 
only  my  friend,  but  a  friend  to 
the  English.  Wawatam  was 
not  slow  to  exert  himself  for 
my  preservation,  but,  leaving 
Michilimackinac  in  the  night, 
transported  himself  and  all  his 
lodge  to  Point  Saint-Ignace,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  strait 
Here  we  remained  till  daylight, 
and  then  went  into  the  Bay  of 
Boutchitaouy,  in  which  we  spent 
three  days  in  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  where  we  found  plenty 
of  wild-fowl.  Leaving  the  bay, 
we  made  for  the  Isle  aux  Ou- 
tardes,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  put  in,  on  account  of  the 
wind  coming  ahead.  We  pro- 
posed sailing  for  the  Sault  the 
next  morning. 

*  But  when  the  morning  came, 
Wawatam's  wife  complained  that 
she  was  sick,  adding  that  she  had 

Aad  bad  dreams,  and  knew  t\\2Li 
i(we  yvent  io  the  Sault  we  shouVd 

U  be  destroyed.  Tohaveargvxed 


at  this  time,  against  the  infolli- 
bility  of  dreams  would  have 
been  extremely  inadvisable,  since 
I  should  have  appeared  to  be 
guilty  not  only  of  an  odioiu 
want  of  faith,  but  also  of  a  sdl 
more  odious  want  of  sensibility 
to  the  possible  calamities  of  a 
family  which  had  done  so  much 
for  the  alleviation  of  mine.  1 
was  silent;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment seemed  to  seal  my  fate. 
No  prospect  opened  to  console 
me.  The  return  to  Michilimac- 
kinac could  only  e;nsure  my  de- 
struction; and  to  remain  at  the 
island  was  to  brave  almost  equal 
danger,  since  it  lay  in  the  direct 
route  between  the  fort  and  the 
Missisaki,  along  which  the  In- 
dians frond  Detroit  were  hourly 
expected  to  pass,  on  the  business 
of  their  mission.  I  doubted 
not  but,  taking  advantage  of  the 
solitary  situation  of  the  family, 
they  would  carry  into  execution 
their  design  of  killing  me.  Un- 
able, therefore,  to  take  any  part 
in  the  direction  of  our  course, 
but  a  prey,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  most  anxious  thoughts  as  to 
my  own  condition,  I  passed  all 
the  day  on  the  highest  part  oi 
a  tall  tree  to  which  I  could 
climb,  from  whence  the  lake 
on  both  sides  of  the  island  lay 
open  to  my  view.  Here  1 
might  hope  to  learn,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  ap- 
proach  of  canoes,  and  by  this 
means  be  warned  to  conceal 
myself. 

*  Oti  \Vi^  second  morning  I 
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had  not  been  long  before  I  dis- 
covered a  sail  coming  from 
Michilimackinac  The  sail  was 
a  white  one,  and  much  larger 
than  those  usually  employed  by 
the  northern  Indians.  I  there- 
fore indulged  a  hope  that  it 
might  be  a  Canadian  canoe  on 
the  voyage  to  Montreal,  and 
that  I  might  be  able  to  prevail 
upon  the  crew  to  take  me  with 
them,  and  thus  release  me  from 
all  my  troubles.  My  hopes 
continued  to  gain  ground;  for 
I  soon  persuaded  myself  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  paddles 
were  used  on  board  the  canoe 
was  Canadian  and  not  Indian. 
My  spirits  were  elated;  but 
disappointment  had  become  so 
usual  with  me,  that  I  could  not 
suffer  myself  to  look  to  the 
event  with  any  strength  of  con- 
fidence. Enough,  however,  ap- 
peared at  length  to  demonstrate 
itself,  to  induce  me  to  descend 
the  tree  and  repair  to  the  lodge 
with  my  tidings  and  schemes  of 
liberty.  The  family  congratu- 
lated me  on  the  approach  of  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  escape ; 
and  my  father  and  brother  lit 
his  pipe  and  presented  it  to 
ine,  saying,  "  My  son,  this  may 
be  the  last  time  that  ever  you 
and  I  shall  smoke  out  of  the 
same  pipe  I  I  am  sorry  to  part 
with  you.  You  know  the  affec- 
tion which  I  have  always  borne 
you,  and  the  dangers  to  which  I 
have  exposed  myself  and  family 
to  preserve  you  from  your 
enemies;  and  I  am  happy  to 
And  that  my  efforts  promise  not 
to  have  been  in  vain. "    At  this 


time  a  boy  came  into  the  lodge, 
informing  us  that  the  canoe  had 
come  from  Michilimackinac, 
and  was  bound  to  Sault  de 
Saint-Marie.  It  was  manned 
by  three  Canadians,  and  was 
carrying  home  Madame  Cadotte, 
the  wife  of  M.  Cadotte  already 
mentioned. 

*  My  hopes  of  going  to  Mon- 
treal being  now  dissipated,  I 
resolved  on  accompan)nng  Ma- 
dame Cadotte,  with  her  permis- 
sion, to  the  Sault  On  commu- 
nicating my  wishes  to  Madame 
Cadotte,  she  cheerfully  acceded 
to  them.  She  was  an  Indian 
woman  of  the  Chippeway  na- 
tion, and  was  very  generally  re- 
spected. My  departure  fixed 
upon,  I  returned  to  the  lodge, 
where  I  packed  up  my  wardrobe, 
consisting  of  my  two  shirts,  a  pair 
ofUgginSf  and  blanket;  besides 
these  I  took  a  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion, presenting  what  remained 
further  to  my  host.  I  also  re- 
turned the  silver  arm-bands  with 
which  the  family  had  decorated 
me  the  year  before.  We  now 
exchanged  farewells  with  an 
emotion  entirely  reciprocal.  I 
did  not  quit  the  lodge  without 
the  most  grateful  sense  of  the 
many  acts  of  goodness  which  I 
had  experienced  in  it,  nor  with- 
out the  sincerest  respect  for  the 
virtues  which  I  had  witnessed 
among  its  members.  All  the 
family  accompanied  me  to  the 
beach ;  and  the  canoe  had  no 
sooner  put  off  than  Wawatam 
commenced  an  ^Adi^^"^  \a  ^^ 
Kichi-Mamto,  \i^^«OKvti%  \sssss^ 
to  take  caie  o5  xna^Vi^^  \swfCc«C'% 


aocifty  of  tlic  Indians,  I  jiut 
asidi;  the  dress,  puitinj;  on  iIku 
of  a  Canadian.  At  daybreak, 
on  the  second  morning  of  our 
voyage,  we  embarked,  and  pre- 
sently perceived  several  canoes 
behind  us.  As  they  approached, 
we  ascertained  thetn  to  be  the 
fleet,  bound  for  the  Missisaki, 
of  which  I  had  been  so  long  in 
dread.  It  amounted  to  twenty 
sail.  On  coming  up  with  us, 
and  surrounding  our  canoe,  and 
amid  general  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  news,  an  Indian  chal- 
lenged me  for  an  Englishman, 
and  his  companions  supported 
bim  by  declaring  that  I  looked 
very  like  one ;  but  I  affected 
not  to  understand  any  of  the 
questions  which  they  asked  me, 
and  Madame  Cadotte  assured 
them  that  I  was  a  Canadian 
whom  she  had  brought  on  this 
voyage  from  Montreal.  The 
'*"""'•"''   ''"v    Kuw   us    safelv 
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the  protection  of  all  the  chiefs, 
by  whom  any  insult  I  might 
sustain  would  be  avenged,  the 
ambassadors  were  peremptorily 
told  that  they  might  go  back  as 
they  came,  none  of  the  young 
men  of  this  village  being  foolish 
enough  to  join  them. 

'  A  moment  after,  a  report  was 
brought  that  a  canoe  had  just 
arrived  from  Niagara.  As  this 
was  a  place  from  which  every 
one  was  anxious  to  hear  news, 
a  message  was  sent  to  these 
fresh  strangers,  requesting  them 
to  come  to  the  council.  The 
strangers  came  accordingly,  and 
being  seated,  a  long  silence  en- 
sued. At  length  one  of  them, 
taking  up  a  belt  of  wampum, 
addressed  himself  thus  to  the 
assembly:  "My  friends  and 
brothers,  I  am  come  with  this 
belt  from  our  great  father.  Sir 
William  Johnson.  He  desired 
me  to  come  to  you  as  his  am- 
bassador, and  tell  you  that  he  is 
making  a  great  feast  at  Fort 
Niagara ;  that  his  kettles  are 
all  ready  and  his  fires  lit  He 
invites  you  to  partake  of  the 
feast,  in  common  with  your 
friends,  the  Six  Nations,  who 
have  all  made  peace  with  the 
English.  He  advises  you  to 
seize  this  opportunity  of  doing 
the  same,  as  you  cannot  other- 
wise fail  of  being  destroyed ; 
for  the  English  are  on  their 
march  with  a  great  army,  which 
will  be  joined  by  different  na- 
tions of  Indians.  In  a  word, 
before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they 
will  be  at  Michih'mackinac,  and 
the  Six  Nations  with  them." 


'The  tenor  of  this  speech 
greatly  alarmed  the  Indians  of 
the  Sault,  who,  after  a  very 
short  consultation,  agreed  to 
send  twenty  deputies  to  Sir 
William  Johnson  at  Niagara. 
This  was  a  project  highly  in- 
teresting to  me,  since  it  offered 
me  the  means  of  leaving  the 
country.  I  intimated  this  to 
the  chief  of  the  village,  and 
received  his  promise  that  I 
should  accompany  the  deputa- 
tion. 

'  On  the  loth  of  June,  I  em- 
barked with  the  Indian  deputa- 
tion, composed  of  sixteen  men. 
Twenty  had  been  the  original 
number  designed ;  and  upwards 
of  fifty  actually  engaged  them- 
selves to  the  council  for  the 
undertaking.  But,  exclusively 
of  the  degree  of  timidity  which 
prevailed,  we  are  to  take  into 
account  the  various  domestic 
calls  which  might  supersede  all 
others,  and  detain  many  with 
their  families.  In  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  of  oiu:  voyage, 
we  reached  the  nK)uth  of  the 
Missisaki,  where  we  found  about 
forty  Indians,  by  whom  we  were 
received  with  abundant  kindness, 
and  at  night  regaled  at  a  great 
feast,  held  on  account  of  our 
arrival.  The  viand  was  a  pre- 
paration of  the  roe  of  the  stur- 
geon, beat  up  and  boiled,  and 
of  the  consistence  of  porridge. 
After  eating,  several  speeches 
were  made  to  us,  of  which  the 
general  topic  was  a  request  that 
we  should  lecommtxvd  \3cv^  n>Sl- 
lage  to  S\t  'WWVvMti  '^dKcvsw^u 
This  requesl  n«^  iX^^  ^^osJ^i 


ivlio  lion-  ^nw  ilic)  "irc  nut  tlu- 
rii>t  to  run  into  danyLT.  The 
next  day,  about  noon,  the  wind 
blowing  very  hard,  we  were  ob- 
liged to  put  ashore  at  Point  aux 
Grondines.  While  the  Indians 
erected  a  hut,  I  employed  myself 
in  making  a  hre.  As  I  was 
gathering  wood,  an  unusual 
sound  fixed  my  attention  for  & 
moment ;  but  as  it  presently 
ceased,  and  as  I  saw  nothing 
from  which  I  could  suppose  it 
could  proceed,  I  continued  my 
employment,  till,  advancing  far- 
(hcT,  I  was  alatmed  by  a  repeti- 
tion. I  imagined  that  it  came 
from  above  my  head  ;  but  after 
looking  that  way  in  vain,  I  cast 
my  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
there  discovered  a  rattlesnake, 
at  not  more  than  two  feet  from 
my  naked  legs.  The  reptile  was 
coiled,  and  its  bead  raised  con- 


ihty  tilled  (heir  pi[)es  ;  i 
e.ich  blew  the  smoke 
the  snake,  who,  as  it  a 
to  me,  really  received 
pleasure.  In  a  word,  : 
maining  coiled  and  i 
incense  for  the  space 
an  hour,  it  stretched  itsi 
the  ground  in  visible  g 
mour.  Its  length  was 
four  and  five  feet  Hi 
mained  outstretched  f( 
time,  at  last  it  move<! 
away,  the  Indians  folic 
and  still  addressing  it 
title  of  grandfather,  be 
it  to  take  care  of  their 
during  their  absence,  t 
that  it  would  be  pleased 
the  heart  of  Sir  WUliai 
son,  so  that  he  might  sh' 
charity,  and  fill  their  can 
rum. 

'Early  the  next  mor 
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hoisted  sail.  Soon  after  the 
wind  increased,  and  the  Indians 
beginning  to  be  alarmed,  fre- 
quently <^ed  on  the  rattlesnake 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  By 
degrees  the  waves  ^ew  high; 
at  eleven  o'clock  it  blew  a 
hurricane,  and  we  expected 
every  moment  to  be  swallowed 
up.  From  prayers  the  Indians 
now  proceeded  to  sacrifices,  both 
alike  offered  to  the  god  rattle- 
snake, or  Maniio  kinibic,  ^  One 
of  the  chiefs  took  a  dog,  and  after 
tying  its  forelegs  together,  threw 
it  ovetboard,  at  the  same  time 
calling  on  the  snake  to  preserve 
tts  from  being  drowned,  and  de- 
siring him  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
with  the  carcase  of  the  dog. 
The  snake  was  unpropitious, 
and  the  wind  increased.  An- 
other chief  sacrificed  another 
dog,  with  the  addition  of  some 
tobacco.  In  the  prayer  which 
accompanied  these  gifts,  he  be- 
sought the  snake,  as  before,  not 
to  avenge  upon  the  Indians  the 
insult  which  he  had  received 
from  myself,  in  the  conception 
of  a  design  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  assured  the  snake  that  I  was 
absolutely  an  Englishman,  and 
of  kin  neither  to  him  nor  to 
them.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  speech,  an  Indian  who  sat 
near  me  observed  that,  if  we 
were  drowned,  it  would  be  for 
my  fault  alone,  and  that  I  ought 
myself  to  be  sacrificed,  to  ap- 
pease the  angry  Manito;  nor 
was  I  without  apprehensions 
that  in  case  of  extremity  this 
would  be  my  fate;  but  happily 
for  me,   the  storm   at   length 


abated,    and   we  reached   the 
island  safely. 

*  The  next  day  was  calm,  and 
we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  navigation  which  leads  to 
Lake  Aux  Claies  (Lake  Suncoe). 
We  presently  passed  two  short 
carrying-places,  at  each  of  which 
were  several  lodges  of  Indians, 
containing  only  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  men  being  gone  to 
the  council  at  Niagara.  From 
this,  as  from  a  former  instance, 
my  companions  derived  fresh 
courage.  On  tlie  i8th  of  June 
we  crossed  Lake  Aux  Claies, 
which  appeared  to  be  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  in  length.  At 
its  further  end  we  came  to  the 
carrying-place  of  Toronto.  Here 
the  Indians  obliged  me  to  carry 
a  burden  of  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  weight.  The  day  was 
very  hot,  and  the  woods  and 
marshes  abounded  with  mos- 
quitoes; but  the  Indians  walked 
at  a  quick  pace,  and  I  could  by 
no  means  see  myself  left  behind. 
The  whole  country  was  a  thick 
forest,  through  which  our  only 
road  was  a  footpath,  or  such  as 
in  America  is  exclusively  termed 
an  Indian patA,  Next  morning, 
at  ten  o'clock,  we  reached  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Here 
we  were  employed  two  days  in 
m^ing  canoes  out  of  the  bark 
of  the  elm  tree,  in  which  we 
were  to  transport  ourselves  to 
Niagara.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Indians  first  cut  down  a  tree, 
then  stripped  off  the  bark  in  one 
entire  sheet  of  about  eigjiteen 
feet  in  lengOcv,  \!ti^'md's^Qrcw\i€\Xi.^ 
lengthwise,  TYl^c;^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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complete  as  to  its  top,  bottom, 
and  sides.  Its  ends  were  next 
cir'sed  by  sewing  the  bark  to- 
gether ;  and  a  few  ribs  and  bars 
being  introduced,  the  architec- 
rjre  was  nnished.  In  this  man- 
ner we  made  two  canoes,  of 
which  one  carried  eight  men 
and  the  other  nine. 

*0n  the  2ist  we  embarked  at 
Toronto,  and  encamped  in  the 
evening  four  miles  short  of  Fort  \ 
Nixrara,  which  the  Indians 
would  not  approach  till  morn- 
ing. At  ^X9kn  the  Indians  were 
awake,  and  presendy  assembled 
in  council,  still  doubtful  as  to 
the  fate  they  were  to  encounter. 
I  assured  them  of  the  most 
friendly  welcome;  and  at  length, 
after  painting  themselves  with 
the  most  lively  colours,  in  token 


of  their  own  peaceable  views, 
and  after  singing  the  song  which 
is  in  use  among  them  on  going 
into  danger,  they  embarked  and 
made  for  Point  Missisaki,  which 
is  on  the  north  side  of  die 
mouth  of  the  river  or  strait  ol 
Niagara,  as  the  fort  is  on  the 
south.  A  few  minutes  after  I 
crossed  over  to  the  fort;  and 
here  I  was  received  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  in  a  manner 
for  which  I  have  ever  been 
gratefully  attached  to  his  pa- 
son  and  memory. 

'Thus  was  completed  my 
escape  from  the  sufferings  and 
dangers  which  the  capture  of 
Fort  Michilimackinac  brought 
upon  me;  but  the  property 
which  I  had  carried  into  the 
upper  country  was  left  behind.' 


CHAPTER  11. 

CAPTURE  OF  QUINTIN  STOCKWELL  BY  INDIANS,  AND   PERILOUS 
JOURNEY  MADE   IN  THEIR  COMPANY. 


•Ix  the  year  1777,  September 
the   19th,  at   Deerfield,  Mass., 
between  simset  and  dark,  the 
Indians  came  upon  us.    I  and 
another  man  being  together,  we 
ran    away   at    the    outcry    the 
Indians    made,    shouting    and 
shooting  at  some  others  of  the 
English  that  were  hard  by.     We 
took  a  swamp  that  was  at  hand 
for  our  refuge.    The  enemy  spy- 
ing us  so  near  them,  ran  after 
^ML  and  shot  many  guns  at  us ; 
^neeguns  were  discharged  upon 
tl&    enemy  being  vavhm 
■*         rtf  me,  besides  xoaxvv 


others  before  that  Being  in 
this  swamp,  which  was  miry, 
I  slumped  in  and  fell  down, 
whereupon  one  of  the  enemy 
stepped  to  me,  with  his  hatchet 
lifted  up  to  knock  me  on  the 
head,  supposing  that  I  had  been 
wounded,  and  so  unfit  for  any 
other  travel  I,  as  it  happened, 
had  a  pistol  by  me,  which,  though 
unchaiged,  I  presented  at  £e 
Indian,  who  presently  stepped 
back,  and  told  me  if  I  would 
yield  I  should  have  no  hurt 

Y\.^   ^\^^  '^VxOcl  NTO&  \iKi\.  tMft> 

iViaX.  V!cv^^  \sai^  ^<^:!kx5^>|^  ^^ 
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Hatfield,  and  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians ;  whereupon 
I  yielded  myself,  and  falling  into 
their  hands,  was  by  three  of  them 
led  away  to  the  place  where  I 
first  began  to  make  my  flight 
Here  two  other  Indians  came 
running  to  us,  and  the  one  lifting 
up  the  butt  end  of  his  gun  to 
knock  me  on  the  head,  the  other 
with  his  hand  put  by  the  blow, 
and  said  I  was  his  friend. 

*  I  was  now  by  my  own  house, 
which  the  Indians  burned  the  last 
year,  and  I  was  about  to  build 
up  again ;  and  there  I  had  some 
hopes  to  escape  firom  them. 
There  was  a  horse  just  by, 
which  they  bid  me  take.  I  did 
so,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
escape  thereby,  because  the 
enemy  was  near,  and  the  beast 
was  slow  and  dull.  Then  was 
I  in  hopes  they  would  send  me 
to  take  my  own  horses,  which 
they  did;  but  they  were  so 
frightened  that  I  could  not  come 
near  to  them,  and  so  fell  still 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  They 
now  took  and  bound  me,  and 
led  me  away,  and  soon  was  I 
brought  into  the  company  of 
other  captives,  who  were  that 
day  brought  away  from  Hatfield, 
who  were  about  a  mile  off:  and 
here  methought  was  matter  of 
joy  and  sorrow  both;  joy  to 
see  company,  and  sorrow  for 
our  condition.  Then  were  we 
pinioned  and  led  away  in  the 
night  over  the  mountains,  in 
dark  and  hideous  ways,  about 
four  miles  farther,  before  we 
took  up  our  place  of  rest,  which 
was  in  a,  dismal  place  of  wood, 


on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 
We  were  kept  boimd  all  that 
night  The  Indians  kept  awake, 
and  we  had  little  mind  to 
sleep  in  this  night's  travel.  The 
Indians  dispersed,  and  as  they 
went  made  strange  noises,  as 
of  wolves  and  owls,  and  other 
wild  beasts,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  not  lose  one  another,  and 
if  followed,  might  not  be  dis- 
covered by  the  English. 

*  About  the  breadk  of  day  we 
marched  again,  and  got  over 
that  great  river  at  Pecomptuck 
( Deerfield)  river  mouth,  and  there 
rested  about  two  hours.  Here 
the  Indians  marked  out  upon 
the  trees  the  number  of  their 
captives  and  slain,  as  is  their 
manner.  Now  was  I  again  in 
great  danger,  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  about  me,  whose  captive 
I  was;  for  three  took  me.  I 
thought  I  must  be  killed  to 
end  the  controversy;  so,  when 
they  put  it  to  me,  whose  I  was, 
I  said  three  Indians  took  me ; 
so  they  agreed  to  have  all  a 
share  in  me.  I  had  now  three 
masters,  and  he  was  my  chief 
master  who  laid  hands  on  me 
first ;  and  thus  was  I  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  worst  of  all 
the  company,  as  Asphelon  the 
Indian  chief  told  me,  which 
chief  was  all  along  very  kind  to 
me,  and  a  great  comfort  to  the 
English.  In  this  place  they 
gave  us  some  victuals,  which 
they  had  brought  fi-om  the  Eng- 
lish. This  morning  also  they 
sent  ten  men  forth  to  the  towtv 
of  Deei&eYd,  lo  brai^  ^n«^:j  ^\a^ 
they  couVd  titvd.    ^wsjl^  ^^wv- 
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recruits  for  that  service  as  they 
could.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
soon  informed  that,  as  I  was 
the  only  Englishman  in  the 
place,  they  proposed  to  kill  me, 
in  order  to  give  their  friends  a 
mess  of  English  broth  to  raise 
their  courage.  This  intelligence 
w^as  not  of  the  most  agreeable 
kind ;  and  in  consequence  of 
receiving  it,  I  requested  my 
friend  to  carry  me  to  the  Sault 
de  Saint-Marie,  at  which  place 
I  knew  the  Indians  to  be  peace- 
ably inclined,  and  that  M. 
Cadotte  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  their  conduct. 
They  considered  M.  Cadotte  as 
their  chief;  and  he  was  not 
only  my  friend,  but  a  friend  to 
the  English.  Wawatam  was 
not  slow  to  exert  himself  for 
my  preservation,  but,  leaving 
Michilimackinac  in  the  night, 
transported  himself  and  all  his 
lodge  to  Point  Saint-Ignace,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  strait. 
Here  we  remained  till  daylight, 
and  then  went  into  the  Bay  of 
Boutchitaouy,  in  which  we  spent 
three  days  in  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  where  we  found  plenty 
of  wild-fowl.  Leaving  the  bay, 
we  made  for  the  Isle  aux  Ou- 
tardes,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  put  in,  on  account  of  the 
wind  coming  ahead.  We  pro- 
posed sailing  for  the  Sault  the 
next  morning. 

*  But  when  the  morning  came, 

Wawatam's  wife  complained  that 

she  was  sick,  adding  that  she  had 

Aad  bad  dreams,  and  \itve\w  x\vax 


at  this  time,  against  the  infalli- 
bility of  dreams  would  have 
been  extremely  inadvisable,  since 
I  should  have  appeared  to  be 
guilty  not  only  of  an  odious 
want  of  faith,  but  also  of  a  still 
more  odious  want  of  sensibility 
to  the  possible  calamities  of  a 
family  which  had  done  so  much 
for  the  alleviation  of  mine.  I 
was  silent;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment seemed  to  seal  my  £ite. 
No  prospect  opened  to  console 
me.  The  return  to  Michilimac- 
kinac could  only  e;nsure  my  de- 
struction; and  to  remain  at  the 
island  was  to  brave  almost  equal 
danger,  since  it  lay  in  the  direct 
route  between  the  fort  and  the 
Missisaki,  along  which  the  In- 
dians from  Detroit  were  hourly 
expected  to  pass,  on  the  business 
of  their  mission.  I  doubted 
not  but,  taking  advantage  of  the 
solitary  situation  of  the  family, 
they  would  carry  into  execution 
their  design  of  killing  me.  Un- 
able, therefore,  to  take  any  part 
in  the  direction  of  our  course, 
but  a  prey,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  most  anxious  thoughts  as  to 
my  own  condition,  I  passed  all 
the  day  on  the  highest  part  of 
a  tall  tree  to  which  I  could 
climb,  from  whence  the  lake 
on  both  sides  of  the  island  by 
open  to  my  view.  Here  I 
might  hope  to  learn,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  ap- 
proach of  canoes,  and  by  this 
means  be  warned  to  conceal 
myself. 

^  Ox^  >^^  ^ecAnd  momtng  I 


if  WQ  went  to  the  Sault  v^e  sVvo\3\d  \  i^\>xrwt^,  ^^ocri  ^>x^m&\fl^^ 
ail  be  destroyed.  TohavewsoL^A,\xo  otj  ^^v^-vw^,  oii.  ^^fta^ 
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had  not  been  long  before  I  cif- 
covered    2    sail    coming    n^c~. 

VjrhiUmarlcfnar        Tfac  Sail  ^5$ 

a  white  one,  and  mnch  Urper 
than  those  usually  employed  Ly 
the  nonhem  Indians.  I  there- 
fore indulged  a  hope  that  i: 
might  be  a  Canadian  canoe  c~ 
the  voyage  to  Montreal,  and 
that  I  might  be  able  to  prev^~. 
upon  the  crew  to  take  me  w::b 
them,  and  thus  release  me  frcm 
all  my  trouijtes.  Mr  \\afti 
continued  to  gain  ground  ;  fcr 
I  soon  persuaded  myself  th^t 
the  manner  in  which  the  padc!cs 
were  used  on  board  the  ca:ioe 
was  Canadian  and  not  Indian. 
My  spirits  were  ebted ;  but 
disappointment  had  beco:ne  so 
usual  with  me,  that  I  could  n::;: 
suffer  myself  to  look  to  the 
event  with  any  strength  of  con- 
fidence. Enough,  however,  ap- 
peared at  length  to  demonstrate 
itself,  to  induce  me  to  descend 
the  tree  and  repair  to  the  lotfje 
with  my  tidings  and  schemes  of 
liberty.  The  family  congr.iiu- 
lated  me  on  the  approach  of  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  escape  ; 
and  roy  father  and  brother  lit 
his  pipe  and  presented  it  to 
me,  saying,  "  My  son,  this  may 
be  the  last  time  that  ever  you 
and  I  shall  smoke  out  of  the 
■ame  pipe !  I  am  sorry  to  part 
with  you.  Vou  know  the  affec- 
tion which  I  have  always  borne 
you,  and  the  dangers  to  which  I 
have  exposed  myself  and  family 
to  preserve  you  from  your 
enemies;  and  I  am  happy  to 
£od  that  my  effbits  promise  not 
to  have  been  in  vain."    At  thii 


y..-j: 


ana  wis  lo::^:  -y  ^— :  ce 
Sai::i-Mart.  I:  »■»*  lai^sed 
bv  il-.rte  Ci^id.o^A  aid  was 
arn-;  h;:i:tKida=eCa;:::e. 
±t'^£i  cf  M.  C-^t-j.\t  alre-dy 
aer.t:;r.ed. 

■My  hsr^s  o:  Z3:rr  :>  M:s- 
tiei'.  \i-,z  c:w  dLi«:pi«i   I 

dame  Cid;;:e.  w:-J!  her  pcirr.:*- 
slon.  13  the  Si-'.*-  On  corr.n:;- 
Eiciriaz  my  wisl-.ci  to  Madaace 
Cadune.  she  chserri'.ly  acceded 
:o  them.  She  vis  an  IiLdian 
woman  of  ".he  ChiTTeiray  ca- 
lior..  and  wis  xtry  cinirii'.y  re- 
S7-ec:ed.  ?•!>•  de:  irture  nxed 
-.ifon.  I  rerjrr.ed  to  the  loJge, 
where  I  picked  ut.  my  wardrobe, 
consisting  of  my  two  shirts,  a  pair 
of  l^ggits,  and  bUnket ;  besides 
these  I  took  a  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion, presenting  what  remained 
further  to  my  host 
turned  the  silver  arm-bands  « 
which  the  family  h 
me  the  year  befoB 
exchanged 

entirely  4 
qiut.the  m 
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recruits  for  that  service  as  they 
could.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
soon  informed  that,  as  I  was 
the  only  Englishman  in  the 
place,  they  proposed  to  kill  me, 
in  order  to  give  their  friends  a 
mess  of  English  broth  to  raise 
their  courage.  This  intelligence 
was  not  of  the  most  agreeable 
kind ;  and  in  consequence  of 
receiving  it,  I  requested  my 
friend  to  carry  me  to  the  Sault 
de  Saint-Marie,  at  which  place 
I  knew  the  Indians  to  be  peace- 
ably inclined,  and  that  M. 
Cadotte  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  their  conduct. 
They  considered  M.  Cadotte  as 
their  chief;  and  he  was  not 
only  my  friend,  but  a  friend  to 
the  English.  Wawatam  was 
not  slow  to  exert  himself  for 
my  preservation,  but,  leaving 
Michilimackinac  in  the  night, 
transported  himself  and  all  his 
lodge  to  Point  Saint-Ignace,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  strait. 
Here  we  remained  till  daylight, 
and  then  went  into  the  Bay  of 
Boutchitaouy,  in  which  we  spent 
three  days  in  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  where  we  found  plenty 
of  wild-fowl.  Leaving  the  bay, 
we  made  for  the  Isle  aux  Ou- 
tardes,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  put  in,  on  account  of  the 
wind  coming  ahead.  We  pro- 
posed sailing  for  the  Sault  the 
next  morning. 

'  But  when  the  morning  came, 

Wawatam's  wife  complained  that 

she  was  sick,  adding  that  she  had 

Aad  bad  dreams,  and  ktvev?  x\v^x 


at  this  time,  against  the  infedli- 
bility  of  dreams  would  have 
been  extremely  inadvisable,  since 
I  should  have  appeared  to  be 
guilty  not  only  of  an  odious 
want  of  faith,  but  also  of  a  still 
more  odious  want  of  sensibility 
to  the  possible  calamities  of  a 
family  which  had  done  so  much 
for  the  alleviation  of  mine.  I 
was  silent;  but  the  disappoint- 
ment seemed  to  seal  my  fate. 
No  prospect  opened  to  console 
me.  The  return  to  Michilimac- 
kinac could  only  ensure  my  de- 
struction; and  to  remain  at  the 
island  was  to  brave  almost  equal 
danger,  since  it  lay  in  the  direct 
route  between  the  fort  and  the 
Missisaki,  along  which  the  In- 
dians from  Detroit  were  hourly 
expected  to  pass,  on  the  business 
of  their  mission.  I  doubted 
not  but,  taking  advantage  of  the 
solitary  situation  of  the  fisunily, 
they  would  carry  into  execution 
their  design  of  killing  me.  Un- 
able, therefore,  to  take  any  part 
in  the  direction  of  our  course, 
but  a  prey,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  most  anxious  thoughts  as  to 
my  own  condition,  I  passed  all 
the  day  on  the  highest  part  of 
a  tall  tree  to  which  I  could 
climb,  from  whence  the  lake 
on  both  sides  of  the  island  lay 
open  to  my  view.  Here  I 
might  hope  to  learn,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  the  ap- 
proach of  canoes,  and  by  this 
means  be  warned  to  conceal 
myself. 

*  Ot\  ^^  ^i^cAnd  momiog  I 


if  we  went  to  the  Sault  we  sVvo>\\d  \  i^Xwrwt^,  ^  v^ksscl  ^N^^«vb.\«^ 
aJi  bedestroyed.  Tohavewc©i^a,\xo  toj  ^^\.ec.-vw«, ^  ^iJ«^^. 
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had  DOt  been  long  before  I  dis- 
covered a  sail  coming  from 
Michilimackinac  The  sail  was 
a  white  one,  and  much  larger 
than  those  usually  employed  by 
the  northern  Indians.  I  there- 
fore indulged  a  hope  that  it 
might  be  a  Canadian  canoe  on 
the  voyage  to  Montreal,  and 
that  I  might  be  able  to  prevail 
upon  the  crew  to  take  me  with 
them,  and  thus  release  me  from 
all  my  troubles.  My  hopes 
continued  to  gain  ground;  for 
I  soon  persuaded  myself  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  paddles 
were  used  on  board  the  canoe 
was  Canadian  and  not  Indian. 
My  spirits  were  elated;  but 
disappointment  had  become  so 
usual  with  me,  that  I  could  not 
suffer  myself  to  look  to  the 
event  with  any  strength  of  con- 
fidence. Enough,  however,  ap- 
peared at  length  to  demonstrate 
Itself,  to  induce  me  to  descend 
the  tree  and  repair  to  the  lodge 
with  my  tidings  and  schemes  of 
liberty.  The  family  congratu- 
lated me  on  the  approach  of  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  escape ; 
and  my  father  and  brother  lit 
his  pipe  and  presented  it  to 
roe,  saying,  "  My  son,  this  may 
be  the  last  time  that  ever  you 
and  I  shall  smoke  out  of  the 
same  pipe !  I  am  sorry  to  part 
with  you.  You  know  the  affec- 
tion which  I  have  always  borne 
you,  and  the  dangers  to  which  I 
have  exposed  myself  and  family 
to  preserve  you  from  your 
enemies;  and  I  am  happy  to 
Mnd  that  my  efforts  promise  not 
io  have  been  in  vain. "    At  this 


time  a  boy  came  into  the  lodge, 
informing  us  that  the  canoe  had 
come  from  Michilimackinac, 
and  was  bound  to  Sault  de 
Saint-Marie.  It  was  manned 
by  three  Canadians,  and  was 
carrying  home  Madame  Cadotte, 
the  wife  of  M.  Cadotte  already 
mentioned. 

*  My  hopes  of  going  to  Mon- 
treal being  now  dissipated,  I 
resolved  on  accompan)nng  Ma- 
dame Cadotte,  with  her  permis- 
sion, to  the  Sault  On  commu- 
nicating my  wishes  to  Madame 
Cadotte,  she  cheerfully  acceded 
to  them.  She  was  an  Indian 
woman  of  the  Chippeway  na- 
tion, and  was  very  generally  re- 
spected. My  departure  fixed 
upon,  I  returned  to  the  lodge, 
where  I  packed  up  my  wardrobe, 
consisting  of  my  two  shirts,  a  pair 
oiiegginSy  and  blanket;  besides 
these  I  took  a  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion, presenting  what  remained 
further  to  my  host.  I  also  re- 
turned the  silver  arm-bands  with 
which  the  family  had  decorated 
me  the  year  before.  We  now 
exchanged  farewells  with  an 
emotion  entirely  reciprocal.  I 
did  not  quit  the  lodge  without 
the  most  grateful  sense  of  the 
many  acts  of  goodness  which  I 
had  experienced  in  it,  nor  with- 
out the  sincerest  respect  for  the 
virtues  which  I  had  witnessed 
among  its  members.  All  the 
family  accompanied  me  to  the 
beach ;  and  the  canoe  had  no 
sooner  put  off  than  Wawatam 
commenced  an  ^Adi^^'^  \.^  ^^ 
Kichi-Mamto,  Xi^^^^OcCvti^  \5skv 
to  take  care  oi  m^,\i^&  XsiQ'CoRt^ 
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till  we  should  next  meet  This, 
he  had  told  me,  would  not  be 
long,  as  he  intended  to  return 
to  Michilimackinac  for  a  short 
time  only,  and  would  then 
follow  me  to  the  Sault  We 
had  proceeded  to  too  great  a 
distance  to  allow  of  our  hearing 
his  voice,  before  Wawatam  had 
ceased  to  offer  up  his  prayers. 

*  Being  now  no  longer  in  the 
society  of  the  Indians,  I  put 
aside  the  dress,  putting  on  that 
of  a  Canadian.  At  daybreak, 
on  the  second  morning  of  our 
voyage,  we  embarked,  and  pre- 
sently perceived  several  canoes 
behind  us.  As  they  approached, 
we  ascertained  them  to  be  the 
fleet,  bound  for  the  Missisaki, 
of  which  I  had  been  so  long  in 
dread.  It  amounted  to  twenty 
sail.  On  coming  up  with  us, 
and  surrounding  our  canoe,  and 
amid  general  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  news,  an  Indian  chal- 
lenged me  for  an  Englishman, 
and  his  companions  supported 
him  by  declaring  that  I  looked 
very  like  one;  but  I  affected 
not  to  understand  any  of  the 
questions  which  they  asked  me, 
and  Madame  Cadotte  assured 
them  that  I  was  a  Canadian 
whom  she  had  brought  on  this 
voyage  from  Montreal.  The 
following  day  saw  us  safely 
landed  at  the  Sault,  where  I 
experienced  a  generous  welcome 
from  M.  Cadotte.  There  were 
thirty  warriors  at  this  place,  re- 
strained from  joining  in  the  wars 
only  by  M.  Cadotte*s  influeivc^. 
'Here,  for  five  days,  1  was 
once  more  in  [>ossession  of  ttaxv- 


quillity ;  but  on  the  6tb,  ayoung 
Indian  came  into  M.  Cadotte's, 
saying  that  a  canoe  full  of  war- 
riors had  just  arrived  from  Mi- 
chilimackinac;  that  they  had 
inquired  for  me,  and  that  he 
believed  their  intentions  to  be 
bad.  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
a  message  came  from  the  good 
chief  of  the  village,  desiring  me 
to  conceal  myself  until  he  should 
discover  the  views  and  temper 
of  the  strangers.  A  earret  was 
the  second  time  my  pbure  of  re- 
fuge ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Indians  came  to  M.  Cadotte's. 
My  friend  immediately  informed 
Mutchikiwish,  their  chief,  who 
was  related  to  his  wife,  of  the 
design  imputed  to  them  of  mis- 
chief against  mysel£  Mutchi- 
kiwish frankly  acknowledged 
that  they  had  had  such  a  design, 
but  added  that,  if  displeasing 
to  M.  Cadotte,  it  should  be 
abandoned.  He  then  further 
stated  that  their  errand  was  to 
raise  a  party  of  warriors  to  re- 
turn with  them  to  Detroit,  and 
that  it  had  been  their  intention 
to  take  me  with  thenL 

*  In  regard  to  the  principal  of 
the  two  objects  thus  disclosed, 
M.  Cadotte  proceeded  to  as- 
semble all  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors of  the  village ;  and  these, 
after  deliberating  for  some  time 
among  themselves,  sent  for  the 
strangers,  to  whom  both  M.  Ca- 
dotte and  the  chief  of  tiie  village 
addressed  a  speech.  In  these 
speeches,  after  recurring  to  the 
d&^\^^  confessed  to  have  been 
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the  protection  of  all  the  chiefs, 
by  whom  any  insult  I  might 
sustain  would  be.  avenged,  the 
ambassadors  were  peremptorily 
told  that  they  might  go  back  as 
they  came,  none  of  the  young 
men  of  this  village  being  foolish 
enough  to  join  them. 

*•  A  moment  after,  a  report  was 
brought  that  a  canoe  had  just 
arrived  from  Niagara.  As  this 
was  a  place  from  which  every 
one  was  anxious  to  hear  news, 
a  message  was  sent  to  these 
fresh  strangers,  requesting  them 
to  come  to  the  council.  The 
strangers  came  accordingly,  and 
being  seated,  a  long  silence  en- 
sued. At  length  one  of  them, 
taking  up  a  belt  of  wampum, 
addressed  himself  thus  to  the 
assembly :  '^  My  friends  and 
brothers,  I  am  come  with  this 
belt  from  our  great  father.  Sir 
William  Johnson.  He  desired 
me  to  come  to  you  as  his  am- 
bassador, and  tell  you  that  he  is 
making  a  great  feast  at  Fort 
Niagara ;  that  his  kettles  are 
all  ready  and  his  fires  lit  He 
invites  you  to  partake  of  the 
feast,  in  common  with  your 
friends,  the  Six  Nations,  who 
have  sdl  made  peace  with  the 
English.  He  advises  you  to 
seize  this  opportunity  of  doing 
the  same,  as  you  cannot  other- 
wise (ail  of  being  destroyed ; 
for  the  English  are  on  their 
march  with  a  great  army,  which 
will  be  joined  by  different  na- 
tions of  Indians.  In  a  word, 
before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they 
will  be  at  Michilimackinac,  and 
the  Six  Nations  with  them/' 


*The  tenor  of  this  speech 
greatly  alarmed  the  Indians  of 
the  Sault,  who,  after  a  very 
short  consultation,  agreed  to 
send  twenty  deputies  to  Sir 
William  Johnson  at  Niagara. 
This  was  a  project  highly  in- 
teresting to  me,  since  it  offered 
me  the  means  of  leaving  the 
country.  I  intimated  this  to 
the  chief  of  the  village,  and 
received  his  promise  that  I 
should  accompany  the  deputa- 
tion. 

'  On  the  loth  of  June,  I  em- 
barked with  the  Indian  deputa- 
tion, composed  of  sixteen  men. 
Twenty  had  been  the  original 
number  designed ;  and  upwards 
of  fifty  actually  engaged  them- 
selves to  the  council  for  the 
undertaking.  But,  exclusively 
of  the  degree  of  timidity  which 
prevailed,  we  are  to  take  into 
account  the  various  domestic 
calls  which  might  supersede  all 
others,  and  detain  many  with 
their  families.  In  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  of  oiu*  voyage, 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Missisaki,  where  we  found  about 
forty  Indians,  by  whom  we  were 
received  with  abundant  kindness, 
and  at  night  regaled  at  a  great 
feast,  held  on  account  of  our 
arrival.  The  viand  was  a  pre- 
paration of  the  roe  of  the  stur- 
geon, beat  up  and  boiled,  and 
of  the  consistence  of  porridge. 
After  eating,  several  speeches 
were  made  to  us,  of  which  the 
general  topic  was  a  request  that 
we  should  tecotsvwv^xvi  \!ft&  -si- 
lage   to    Sit    >N*\\Vv^Xti   "^ONtySSSti, 

This  requesl  ^»s  ^3^^^  ^^w^aSwi 


^v& 
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V  ; 


▼  T 


^^  ^^ 


»-   JV-««' 


-r  -ri : :  r.- . .  -Zii  1  promised 

:  ::  r  :'.  .:r.eer.:h  of  Tune 
-r>ii  u'.t  v.lij^e  of  La 
J  ::"  "ur...:-.  -.he  greater 
:;"  :-r  -:±:...>.2r.:s  were 
I  M  ~;  'ilr.tz.L\  on  a  \nsit 
'  "'"^ -.--IT.-.   ':r^>c»n.    This 

:  -  :  ^T  :  r.?  cf  r---\  vovace, 
: .  ¥  icv  ir.i .  ^-.re  r.o:  the 
-:  '»r  .T.:r  :-ir-:wr.  Tne 
:-:.  !.■.>:  r.>o:L  the  nind 
• :  1  -  "j-Tj., "»  e  were  ob- 
■:  r^:  -^*  :r?  2:  Feint  aux 
:-.:rN  V.'-  .;•  u":e  Indians 
>^:  1  •  .*_  1  iz:-:".:\eur.'ivse!f 
^i.  ■  ^  1  f.:e.  As  I  was 
.*  •.  T :.:.;.  an  'jsusual 
:    Mii  n;.  inirrcn  for  a 

.....  »      .       ••      .>      T<"'.ACr'**Tlv 

;■:.   :.: ;   l«   I   sew  no'Jiicg 
i  r :.:.  I  rjJ.i  f-rv-ose  it 

,-:  :  .  i.'.»j.:'.c-.r.i:  far- 
1  vi.>  LzzLt-L  \\  a  rcpeii- 
1  .r.\u-.r.ii  :>.a:  i:  came 
::>•:-.;  r.-.v  hiad  :  but  after 
"av  :::  vain.  I  cast 
:<  c::  :r.e  ^round,  and 
;  -."^.-'.-sre'd  a  ranlesnake. 
::  —rr?  :>:.?.  nro  feet  from 
;  Vi :.  icf.  The  reptile  was 
.:  jj:.:  .:*  head  raised  con- 
1,  .■  ::>>•■  c  ::s  body.  Had 
-:*.iV  ar.oihcr  slcp  before 
^"l;s:overv.  I  must  have 
ien  upon  it. 

sooner  saw  the  snake 

hastened  to  the  canoe, 

procure  my  gun; 

s,  obsen'ing  what 

inquiTed  lV\e  oc- 

being    iBiorni^ 


same  time,  they  followed  me  to 
the  spot,  with  their  pipes  and 
tobacco  pouches  in  their  hands. 
On  returning,  I  found  the  snake 
still  coiled.  The  Indians  on 
their  ])art  surrounded  it,  all  ad- 
dressing it  by  turns,  and  calling 
it  their  grandfather,  but  yet 
keeping  at  some  distance.  Dur- 
ing this  part  of  the  ceremony 
they  filled  their  pipes ;  and  now 
each  blew  the  smoke  towards 
the  snake,  who,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  really  received  it  with 
pleasure.  In  a  word,  after  re- 
maining coiled  and  receiving 
incense  for  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  it  stretched  itself  along 
the  ground  in  visible  good  hu- 
mour. Its  length  was  between 
four  and  five  feet  Ha\ing  re- 
mained outstretched  for  some 
'  time,  at  last  it  moved  slowly 
^  away,  the  Indians  following  it, 
and  still  addressing  it  by  the 
title  of  grandfather,  beseeching 
it  to  take  care  of  their  families 
during  their  absence,  and  also 
that  it  would  be  pleased  to  open 
the  heart  of  Sir  William  John- 
soUf  so  that  he  might  show  them 
charity,  and  fill  their  canoes  with 
ruuL 

'Early  the  next  morning  we 
proceeded.  We  had  a  serene 
sky  and  very  little  wind,  and 
the  Indians  therefore  determined 
on  steering  across  the  lake,  to 
an  island  which  just  appeared 
in  the  horizon,  saving  by  this 
course  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
which  would  be  lost  in  keeping 
vVvt^VvQi^.     At  nine  o'clock  A.M. 
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hoisted  saiL  Soon  after  the 
wind  increased,  and  the  Indians 
beginning  to  be  alarmed,  fre- 
quently called  on  the  rattlesnake 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  By 
degrees  the  waves  ^ew  high; 
at  eleven  o'clock  it  blew  a 
hurricane,  and  we  expected 
every  moment  to  be  swallowed 
up.  From  prayers  the  Indians 
now  proceeded  to  sacrifices,  both 
alike  offered  to  the  god  rattle- 
snake, or  Manito  kinibic.  One 
of  the  chiefs  took  a  dog,  and  after 
tying  its  forelegs  together,  threw 
it  overboard,  at  the  same  time 
calling  on  the  snake  to  preserve 
us  from  being  drowned,  and  de- 
siiing  him  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
with  the  carcase  of  the  dog. 
The  snake  was  unpropitious, 
and  the  wind  increased  An- 
other chief  sacrificed  another 
dog,  with  the  addition  of  some 
tobacco.  In  the  prayer  which 
accompanied  these  gifts,  he  be- 
sought the  snake,  as  before,  not 
to  avenge  upon  the  Indians  the 
insult  which  he  had  received 
from  myself,  in  the  conception 
of  a  design  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  assured  the  snake  that  I  was 
absolutely  an  Englishman,  and 
of  kin  neither  to  him  nor  to 
them.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  speech,  an  Indian  who  sat 
near  me  observed  that,  if  we 
were  drowned,  it  would  be  for 
my  fault  alone,  and  that  I  ought 
myself  to  be  sacrificed,  to  ap- 
pease the  angry  Manito;  nor 
was  I  without  apprehensions 
that  in  case  of  extremity  this 
would  be  my  fate;  but  happily 
for  me,   the  storm   at  length 


abated,   and   we  reached   the 
island  safely. 

*The  next  day  was  calm,  and 
we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  navigation  which  leads  to 
Lake  Aux  Claies  (Lake  Suncoe). 
We  presently  passed  two  short 
carrying-places,  at  each  of  which 
were  several  lodges  of  Indians, 
containing  only  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  men  being  gone  to 
the  council  at  Niagara.  From 
this,  as  from  a  former  instance, 
my  companions  derived  firesh 
courage.  On  tlie  i8th  of  June 
we  crossed  Lake  Aux  Claies, 
which  appeared  to  be  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  in  length.  At 
its  further  end  we  came  to  the 
carrying-place  of  Toronto.  Here 
the  Indians  obliged  me  to  carry 
a  burden  of  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  weight.  The  day  was 
very  hot,  and  the  woods  and 
marshes  abounded  with  mos- 
quitoes; but  the  Indians  walked 
at  a  quick  pace,  and  I  could  by 
no  means  see  myself  left  behind. 
The  whole  country  was  a  thick 
forest,  through  which  our  only 
road  was  a  footpath,  or  such  as 
in  America  is  exclusively  termed 
an  Indian  path.  Next  morning, 
at  ten  o'clock,  we  reached  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Here 
we  were  employed  two  days  in 
msfking  canoes  out  of  the  bark 
of  the  elm  tree,  in  which  we 
were  to  transport  ourselves  to 
Niagara.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Indians  first  cut  down  a  tree, 
then  stripped  off  the  bark  in  one 
entire  sheet  of  about  cigjiteea 
feet  in  \eng\iv,  \!l\^*\Tvd'i\^\v\ifc\xi% 
lengthwise.  TVi^ca.iio^^^'^^^'^ 
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own  peaceable  views, 
singing  the  song  which 
s  in  use  among  them  on  going 
~o  danger,  they  embarked  and 
Bade  for  Point  Missisaki,  which 
s  OQ  the  north  side  of  the 
aocth  of  the  river  or  strait  of 
X^a^xza,  as  the  fort  is  on  the 
soctb.  A  few  minutes  after  I 
crossed  over  to  the  fort;  and 
bcre  I  was  received  by  Sir 
^^"iam  Johnson,  in  a  manner 
f:r  which  I  have  ever  been 
zntefolly  attached  to  his  per- 
son and  memory. 

*Thos  was  completed  my 
escape  from  the  sufferings  and 
'  dingers  which  the  capture  of 
Fort  Michilimackinac  brought 
iipon  me;  bat  the  property 
which  I  had  carried  into  the 
upper  coontiy  was  left  behind.' 


CIL\PTER  II. 
r?  ;c3KTrx  spxxwell  by  Indians,  and  perilous 

::71LXrT  ICADE  IX  THEIR  COMPANY. 


->    I2J 


•  I  « 


:;c2.  i:   Deer£«ii 

c  and  duk,  the 
e  ::roa  cs.     I  and 


:-- .rr^ir  zliz  -cizg  together,  we 
rii  i-wxT  XI  d:e  outoy  the 
L:ij.=5  rr.i.'e.  shouting  and 
5  '..vc::^:  a:  some  others  of  the 
f  r>^iyh  tha:  were  hard  by.  We 
a  swamp  that  was  at  hand 
icfoge.  The  enemy  spy- 
ao  near  them,  ran  after 
ihot  many  guns  at  us ; 
discharged  u^n 
being  TB\)i!bAii 
nie^  besides  ifi^uEi^ 


others  before  that  Being  in 
this  swamp,  which  was  miry, 
I  slumped  in  and  fell  down, 
whereupon  one  of  the  enemy 
stepped  to  me,  with  his  hatchet 
lifted  up  to  knock  me  on  the 
head,  supposing  that  I  had  been 
wounded,  and  so  unfit  for  any 
other  travel.  I,  as  it  happened, 
had  a  pistol  by  me,  which,  though 
uncharged,  I  presented  at  the 
Indian,  who  presently  stepped 
back,  and  told  me  if  I  would 
yield  I  should  have  no  hurt 
"ftft  ^\\^  \i\i\Oci  -vaa  xisA.  txwe^ 
VlcvaX  ^^  ^caj^  ^<^;dx^>^^  -jfi^. 
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Hatiieldy  and  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians;  whereupon 
I  yielded  myself  and  falling  into 
their  hands,  was  by  three  of  them 
led  away  to  the  place  where  I 
first  began  to  make  my  flight. 
Here  two  other  Indians  came 
running  to  us,  and  the  one  lifting 
up  the  butt  end  of  his  gun  to 
knock  me  on  the  head,  the  other 
with  his  hand  put  by  the  blow, 
and  said  I  was  his  friend. 

'  I  was  now  by  my  own  house, 
which  the  Indians  burned  the  last 
year,  and  I  was  about  to  build 
up  again ;  and  there  I  had  some 
hopes  to  escape  from  them. 
There  was  a  horse  just  b^, 
which  they  bid  me  take.  I  did 
so,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
escape  thereby,  because  the 
enemy  was  near,  and  the  beast 
was  slow  and  dull.  Then  was 
I  in  hopes  they  would  send  me 
to  take  my  own  horses,  which 
they  did;  but  they  were  so 
frightened  that  I  could  not  come 
near  to  them,  and  so  fell  still 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  They 
now  took  and  bound  me,  and 
led  me  away,  and  soon  was  I 
brought  into  the  company  of 
other  captives,  who  were  that 
day  brought  away  from  Hatfield, 
who  were  about  a  mile  off:  and 
here  methought  was  matter  of 
joy  and  sorrow  both;  joy  to 
see  company,  and  sorrow  for 
our  condition.  Then  were  we 
pinioned  and  led  away  in  the 
night  over  the  mountains,  in 
dark  and  hideous  ways,  about 
four  miles  farther,  before  we 
took  up  our  place  of  rest,  which 
was  in  a  dismal  place  of  wood, 


on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 
We  were  kept  bound  all  that 
night  The  Indians  kept  awake, 
and  we  had  little  mind  to 
sleep  in  this  night's  travel.  The 
Indians  dispersed,  and  as  they 
went  made  strange  noises,  as 
of  wolves  and  owls,  and  other 
wild  beasts,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  not  lose  one  another,  and 
if  followed,  might  not  be  dis- 
covered by  the  English. 

'  About  the  breadk  of  day  we 
marched  again,  and  got  over 
that  great  river  at  Pecomptuck 
( Deerfield)  river  mouth,  and  there 
rested  about  two  hours.  Here 
the  Indians  marked  out  upon 
the  trees  the  number  of  their 
captives  and  slain,  as  is  their 
manner.  Now  was  I  again  in 
great  danger,  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  about  me,  whose  captive 
I  was ;  for  three  took  me.  I 
thought  I  must  be  killed  to 
end  the  controversy;  so,  when 
they  put  it  to  me,  whose  I  was, 
I  said  three  Indians  took  me ; 
so  they  agreed  to  have  all  a 
share  in  me.  I  had  now  three 
masters,  and  he  was  my  chief 
master  who  laid  hands  on  me 
first ;  and  thus  was  I  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  worst  of  all 
the  company,  as  Asphelon  the 
Indian  chief  told  me,  which 
chief  was  all  along  very  kind  to 
me,  and  a  great  comfort  to  the 
English.  In  this  place  they 
gave  us  some  victuals,  which 
they  had  brought  from  the  Eng- 
lish. This  morning  also  they 
sent  ten  men  forth  to  the  towtv 
of  Deerheld,  Xo  \>tvx\%  ^h^^.>j  ^\«x. 
they  cou\d  find-    Swafc  ^xwv- 


luiiiKiiiy  1  snoum  tncR-iorc  be 
kilk'd  by  ihe  Irnlians,  and  what 
dc:ilh  I  sliould  die,  luy  pain  was 
suddenly  gone,  and  I  was  much 
encourag^  again.  We  had 
about  eleven  horaes  in  our  com- 
pany, which  the  Indians  used  to 
convey  burdens,  and  to  carry 
women.  It  was  after  noon  when 
we  now  crossed  the  river.  We 
travelled  upwards  till  night,  and 
then  took  up  our  lodgings  in  a 
dismal  place,  and  were  staked 
down,  and  spread  out  on  our 
backs ;  and  so  we  lay  all  night, 
yea,  so  we  lay  many  nights. 
They  told  me  their  law  was  that 
we  should  lie  so  nine  nights, 
and  by  that  time  it  was  thought 
we  should  be  out  of  our  know- 
ledge. The  manner  of  staking 
down  was  this :  our  arms  and 
legs,  stretched  out,  were  staked 
fast  down,  and  a  cord  about  our 
necks,  so  that  we  could  stir  no 
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next  day,  when  we  were  to  be 
burned,  our  masters  and  some 
others  spoke  to  us,  and  the  evil 
was  prevented  in  this  place. 

*  Hereabouts  we  lay  three 
weeks  together.  Here  I  had  a 
shirt  brought  me  to  make,  and 
one  Indian  said  it  should  be 
made  this  way,  a  second 
another  way,  and  a  third  this 
way.  I  told  them  I  would 
make  it  that  way  my  chief  mas- 
ter said  ;  whereupon  one  Indian 
struck  me  on  the  face  with  his 
fist  I  suddenly  rose  up  in 
anger,  ready  to  strike  again : 
upon  this  happened  a  great 
hubbub,  and  the  Indians  and 
English  came  about  me.  I  was 
fain  to  humble  myself  to  my 
master;  so  that  matter  was  put 
up.  Before  I  came  to  this  place, 
my  three  masters  were  gone 
a  -  hunting ;  I  was  left  with 
another  Indian,  all  the  company 
being  upon  a  march.  I  was 
left  with  this  Indian,  who  fell 
sick,  so  that  I  was  fain  to  carry 
his  gun  and  hatchet,  and  had 
opportunity,  and  had  thought 
to  have  despatched  him  and  run 
away ;  but  did  not,  because  the 
English  captives  had  promised 
the  contrary  to  one  another; 
because,  if  one  should  run  away, 
that  would  provoke  the  Indians, 
and  endanger  the  rest  that  could 
not  escape. 

^Whilst  we  were  here,  Benja- 
min Stebbins,  going  with  some 
Indians  to  Wachuset  Hills,  made 
his  escape  from  them,  and  when 
the  news  of  his  escape  came,  we 
were  all  presently  called  in  and 
houad,      One  of  the  Indians,  I 


a  chief  among  them,  and  always 
our  great  friend,  met  me  coming 
in,  and  told  me  Stebbins  was 
run  away,  and  the  Indian  spoke 
of  burning  us;  some,  of  only 
burning  and  biting  off  our 
fingers,  by  and  by.  He  said 
there  would  be  a  council,  and 
all  would  speak  their  minds,  and 
he  would  speak  last,  and  would 
say,  that  the  Indian  who  let 
Stebbins  run  away  was  only  in 
fault,  and  so  no  hurt  should  be 
done  to  us,  and  added,  '*  Fear 
not!''  And  so  it  proved  ac- 
cordingly. 

'Whilst  we  lingered  hereabout, 
provision  grew  scarce ;  one 
bear's  foot  must  ser\'e  five  of 
us  a  whole  day.  We  began  to 
eat  horse-flesh,  and  ate  up  seven 
in  all :  three  were  left  alive  and 
not  killed.  After  we  had  been 
here,  some  of  the  Indians  had 
been  down,  and  fallen  upon 
Hadley,  and  were  taken  by  the 
English,  agreed  with,  and  let 
go  again.  They  were  to  meet 
the  English  upon  such  a  plain, 
there  to  make  further  terms. 
Asphelon  was  much  for  it,  but 
the  Wachuset  sacAcmSfWhcn  they 
came,  were  much  against  it,  and 
were  for  this :  that  we  should 
meet  the  English  indi 
there  fall  upon  them 
them,  and  take  th( 
Asphelon  spoke  to  us 
not  to  say  a 
further  that 
would  come 
Indians  came 
there  came 
and  children,' 
who  reported 
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With  this  good  master  I  con- 
tinued till  he  died,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  my  faithful  service, 
he  left  me  ;^2oo  currency,  which 
was  then  about  ;^i2o  sterling, 
his  best  horse,  saddle,  and  all 
his  wearing  apparel. 

'Being  now  seventeen  years 
old,  and  my  own  master,  having 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  all 
other  necessaries,  I  employed 
myself  in  jobbing  for  near  seven 
years,  when  I  resolved  to  settle, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  a 
substantial  planter.  My  father- 
in-law  made  me  a  deed  of  gift 
of  a  tract  of  land  that  lay,  un- 
happily for  me,  as  it  has  since 
proved,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  Forks  of  Delaware, 
containing  about  two  hundred 
acres,  thirty  of  which  were 
well  cleared  and  fit  for  imme- 
diate use,  on  which  were  a  good 
house  and  bam.  The  place 
pleasing  me  well,  I  settled  on 
it.  My  money  I  expended  in 
buying  stock,  household  furni- 
ture, and  implements  for  out-of- 
door  work;  and  being  happy 
in  a  good  wife,  my  felicity  was 
complete.  But  in  1754,  the 
Indians,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  before  ravaged  and  de- 
stroyed other  parts  of  America 
unmolested,  began  now  to  be 
very  troublesome  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  our  province,  where  they 
generally  appeared  in  small 
skulking  parties,  committing 
great  devastations. 

'Terrible,   and   shocVmg  \o 
human    nature,  were   the  bai- 
barities    daily    coxmmtted    "b^ 


these  savages!  Scarce  did  a 
day  pass  but  some  unhappy 
family  or  other  fell  victims  to 
savage  cruelty.  Terrible  indeed 
it  proved  to  me  as  well  as  to 
many  others.  I,  who  was  now 
happy  in  an  easy  state  of  life, 
blessed  with  an  aiSfectionate  and 
tender  wife,  became  on  a  sudden 
one  of  the  most  unhappy  of 
mankind.  Scarce  can  I  sustain 
the  shock  which  for  ever  recurs 
on  recollecting  the  fatal  2d  of 
October  1754.  My  vrife  that 
day  went  from  home  to  visit 
some  of  her  relations.  As  I 
stayed  up  later  than  usual,  ex- 
pecting her  return,  none  being 
in  the  house  besides  myself,  how 
great  was  my  surprise  and  terror, 
when,  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  I  heard  the  dismal  war- 
whoop  of  the  savages,  and  found 
that  my  house  was  beset  by  them. 
I  flew  to  my  chamber  window, 
and  perceived  them  to  be  twelve 
in  number.  Having  my  gun 
loaded,  I  threatened  them  with 
death  if  they  did  not  retire. 
But  how  vain  and  fruitless  are 
the  efforts  of  one  man  against 
the  united  force  of  so  many 
bloodthirsty  monsters.  One  of 
them,  who  could  speak  Ejiglish, 
threatened  me  in  return,  that  "if 
I  did  not  come  out,  they  would 
bum  me  alive,"  adding,  how* 
ever,  that  ''if  I  would  come 
out  and  surrender  mjrseli  pri- 
soner, they  would  not  kill  me." 
In  such  deplorable  dicum- 
stances,  I  chose  to  rely  on  their 
^xoxci\&t:&  lAthiec  than  meet  death 
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my  gun  in  my  hand^  not  know- 
ing that  I  had  it.  Immediately 
on  my  approach  they  rushed  on 
me  like  tigers,  and  instantly  dis- 
armed me.  Having  me  thus  in 
their  power,  they  bound  me  to 
a  tree,  went  into  the  house, 
plundered  it  of  everything  they 
could  carry  off,  and  then  set  fire 
to  it  and  consumed  what  was 
left  before  my  eyes.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  they  set  fire  to 
my  bam,  stable,  and  outhouses, 
wherein  were  about  two  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat,  six  cows, 
four  horses,  and  five  sheep,  all  of 
which  were  consumed  to  ashes. 
'Having  thus  finished  the 
execrable  business  about  which 
they  came,  one  of  the  monsters 
came  to  me  with  a  tomahawk, 
and  threatened  me  with  the 
worst  of  deaths  if  I  would  not 
go  with  them.  This  I  agreed 
to,  and  then  they  untied  me, 
gave  me  a  load  to  carry,  under 
which  I  travelled  all  that  night, 
full  of  the  most  terrible  appre- 
hensions lest  my  unhappy  wife 
should  likewise  have  fallen  into 
their  cruel  power.  At  daybreak, 
my  infernal  masters  ordered  me 
to  lay  down  my  load;  then,  tying 
my  hands  again  round  a  tree, 
— forcing  the  blood  out  at  my 
fingers'  ends,  —  they  kindled  a 
fire  near  the  tree  to  which  I  was 
bound ;  the  most  dreadful  ago- 
nies seized  me,  for  I  concluded 
I  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to 
their  barbarity.  The  fire  being 
made,  they  for  some  time  danced 
round  me  after  their  manner, 
whooping,  hallooing,  and  shriek- 
iag  in  a,  Rightful  manner.    Being 


satisfied  with  this  sort  of  mirth, 
they  proceeded  in  another  man- 
ner; taking  the  burning  coals, 
and  sticks  flaming  with  fire  at 
the  ends,  holding  them  to  my 
face,  head,  hands,  and  feet,  and 
at  the  same  time  threatening  to 
bum  me  entirely  if  I  cried  out. 
Thus,  tortured  as  I  was  almost 
to  death,  I  suffered  their  bratali- 
ties,  without  being  able  to  vent 
my  anguish  otherwise  than  by 
shedding  silent  tears ;  and  these 
being  observed,  they  took  fresh 
coals  and  applied  them  near  my 
eyes,  telling  me  my  face  was  wet, 
and  that  they  would  dry  it  for 
me,  which  indeed  they  cmelly 
did.  How  I  underwent  these 
tortures  has  been  matter  of  won- 
der to  me,  but  God  enabled  me 
to  wait  with  more  than  common 
patience  for  the  deliverance  I 
daily  prayed. 

*At  length  they  sat  down 
round  the  fire,  and  roasted  the 
meat  of  which  they  had  robbed 
my  dwelling.  When  they  had 
supped,  they  offered  some  to 
me.  Though  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  I  had  but  little  appetite 
to  eat,  after  the  tortures  and 
miseries  I  had  suffered,  yet  was 
I  forced  to  seem  pleased  with 
what  they  offered  me,  lest  by 
refusing  it  they  should  resume 
their  hellish  practices.  What  I 
could  not  eat  I  contrived  to 
hide,  they  having  unbound  me 
till  they  imagined  I  had  eaten 
all;  but  then  they  bound  me 
as  before,  in  which  deplorable 
condition  I  y?^  o\A\%^i\si  C53^- 
tinue  the  'wVio\e  ^^?j.  ^V«ct 
the   sun  N>fas  s^V  ^^^1  \f^^  ^"^^ 
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the  fire,  and  covered  the  ashes 
wiih  leaves,  as  is  their  custom, 
that  the  white  people  ought  not 
discover  any  traces  of  their 
having  been  there. 

*  Going  from  thence  along 
the  Susquehannah  for  the  space 
of  six  miles,  loaded  as  I  was 
before,  we  arrived  at  a  spot 
near  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
or  Blue  Hills,  where  they  hid 
their  plunder  under  logs  of 
wood.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  neighbouring  house, 
occupied  by  one  Jacob  Snider 
and  his  unhappy  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  wife,  five  children, 
and  a  young  man,  his  servant. 
They  soon  got  admittance  into 
the  unfortunate  man's  house, 
where  they  immediately,  without 
the  least  remorse,  scalped  both 
parents  and  children  ;  nor  could 
the  tears,  the  shrieks,  or  cries 
of  poor  innocent  children  pre- 
vent their  horrible  massacre. 
Having  thus  scalped  them,  and 
plundered  the  house  of  every- 
thing that  was  moveable,  they 
set  fire  to  it,  and  left  the  dis- 
tressed victims  amidst  the 
flames. 

'Thinking   the    young   man 

belonging  to  this  unhappy  family 

would  be  of  service  to  them  in 

carr>'ing  part  of  their  plunder, 

they  spared  his  life,  and  loaded 

him  and  myself  with  what  they 

had  here  got,  and  again  marched 

to  the  Blue  Hills,  where  they 

stowed  their  goods  as  before. 

My    fellow-sufferer    could    not 

support    the    cruel    tteatmetii 

which  we  were  obliged  to  sufei, 

Vid  complaining  bitterly  to  me 


of  his  being  unable  to  proceed 
any  farther,  I  endeavoured  to 
animate  him,  but  all  in  vain, 
for  he  still  continued  his  moans 
and  tears;  which  one  of  the 
savages  perceiving  as  we  tra- 
velled along,  came  up  to  us^ 
and  with  his  tomahawk  gave 
him  a  blow  on  the  head^  which 
felled  the  unhappy  youth  to  the 
ground,  whom  they  immediately 
scalped  and  left  The  sudden- 
ness of  this  murder  shocked  me 
to  that  d^jee^  that  I  was  in  a 
manner  motionless,  expecting 
that  my  fate  would  soon  be  the 
same.  However,  recovering  my 
distracted  thoughts,  I  dissembled 
my  anguish  as  well  as  I  could 
from  tiie  barbarians;  but  still, 
such  was  my  terror,  that  for 
some  time  I  scarce  knew  the 
days  of  the  week  or  what  I  did. 
'They  still  kept  on  their 
course  near  the  mountains, 
where  they  lay  skulking  for  four 
or  five  days,  rejoicing  at  the 
plunder  they  had  got  When 
provisions  became  scarce,  they 
made  their  way  toward  Susque- 
hannah, and  passing  another 
house,  inhabited  by  an  old  man, 
whose  name  was  John  Adams, 
with  his  wife  and  four  small 
children,  and  meeting  with  no 
resistance,  they  immediately 
scalped  the  mother  and  her 
children  before  the  old  man's 
eyes.  Inhuman  and  horrid  as 
this  was,  it  did  not  sati^  them ; 
for  when  they  had  murdered 
the  poor  woman  and  her  chil- 
dTwi,\iAY  proceeded  to  mutilate 
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not  being  able  to  avoid  the 
sight,  entreated  them  to  put  an 
end  to  his  miserable  being ;  but 
they  were  as  deaf  to  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  this  venerable 
sufferer,  as  they  had  been  to 
those  of  the  others,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bum  and  destroy  the 
house,,  bam,  com,  hay,  and 
cattle,  and  ever3rthing  the  poor 
man  a  few  hours  before  was 
master  of.  Having  saved  what 
they  thought  proper  from  the 
flames,  they  gave  the  old  man, 
feeble,  weak,  and  in  the  miser- 
able condition  he  then  was,  as 
well  as  myself,  burdens  to  carry, 
and  loading  themselves  likewise 
with  bread  and  meat,  pursued 
their  joumey  toward  the  Great 
Swamp.  Here  they  lay  for 
eight  or  nine  days,  diverting 
themselves  at  times  in  barba- 
rous cmelties  on  the  old  man : 
sometimes  they  would  strip  him 
naked,  and  paint  him  all  over 
with  various  sorts  of  colours; 
at  other  times  they  would  pluck 
the  white  hairs  from  his  head, 
and  tauntingly  tell  hira  he  was 
a  fool  for  living  so  long,  and 
that  they  would  show  him  kind- 
ness in  putting  him  out  of  the 
world.  In  vain  were  all  his 
tears,  for  daily  did  they  tire 
themselves  with  the  various 
means  they  tried  to  torment 
him. 

'One  night,  after  he  had  as 
usual  been  tormented,  while  he 
and  I  were  condoling  each  other 
at  the  miseries  we  daily  suffered, 
twenty-five  other  Indians  ar- 
lived,  bringing  with  them  twenty 
scalps  and  three  prisoners,  who 


had  unhappily  fallen  into  their 
hands  in  Conogocheague,  a 
small  town  near  the  river  Sus- 
quehannah,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  Irish.  These  prisoners  gave 
us  some  shocking  accounts  of 
the  murders  and  devastations 
committed  in  their  parts. 

*The  three  prisoners  that 
were  brought  with  these  addi- 
.tional  forces,  constantly  repining 
at  their  lot,  and  almost  dead 
with  their  excessive  hard  treat- 
ment, contrived  at  last  to  make 
their  escape ;  but  being  far  from 
their  own  settlements,  and  not 
knowing  the  country,  were  soon 
after  met  by  some  others  of  the 
tribes  or  nations  at  war  with  us, 
and  brought  back.  The  poor 
creatures,  almost  famished  for 
want  of  sustenance,  having  had 
none  during  the  time  of  their 
escape,  were  no  sooner  in  the 
power  of  the  barbarians  than 
they  were  put  to  death  in  a 
most  cmel  manner.  And  after 
their  death,  it  was  my  task  to 
dig  their  graves,  which,  feeble 
and  terrified  as  I  was,  the  dread 
of  suffering  the  same  fate  enabled 
me  to  do. 

'A  great  snow  now  falling, 
the  barbarians  were  fearful  lest 
the  white  people  should,  by 
their  tracks,  find  out  their  skulk- 
ing retreats,  which  obliged 
them  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  their  winter  quarters, 
about  two  hundred  miles  farther 
from  any  plantations  or  inhabit- 
ants. After  a  long  and  painful 
joumey,  being  almost  starved^ 
I  arrived  vrVxh  \)^\^  ditai'^VaS.Xi'Mx^ 
atAlarmnBO,    TVi«t^\  l^xscA^ 
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y.mrr:  i=>: 


x-TTirx 


ii-^^ 


full  of  their 

Dancing, 

ryj  were  their 

And   in 

nd    dances 

they 


Vf't 


tTti"   !VLl^ 


izivi  in  their 
:r  w^ch  I  xjow  un- 
izcL-^  "reciras  x  lait  of  their 

er-n  c:  die  cold. 
:r<d  me  of 
$  :>jr  rgj  on  use, 
i^w  ci?-2  =tf  ioci  as  ther  usa- 

:.:s»-5  .V  ^*:i=JLec  azi  a  pair  of 
=.>r---saizs  :c  sCo«l  with  a  vard 
a  ,v.ir«  cl:ii  re  pc:  zound  me 

A:    ^    -  nc^    I    lemiined 
:«?-  rtr.-  ^-jc-ba^  dZ  the  snow 

.\:  r:  js^-^e.  re  cirrr  them  into 
r.\*--*-c.T  w-is  izrmctxable,  be- 
.T^  ic  iiT  frjcs  asT  plantations 

,"f  « -.:?  ?^*-r^^-  •^'^  ^*  severe 
wr-LiSsr  m  ieruic  mv  limbs  in 
a  =;trr«  c>::i  sell  and  motion- 
>5s^     Hj^T-'k-w.  I  contrived  to 
j^^jcvi  =:-.^lf  apinst  the  in- 
.:.  •  ;r  rk  ;:  :'r.e  wea:her  as  well 
ij  I  c-e^L-i.  *rv  wpLiV  r.y  myself  a 
::  i  w^cr:i=:  w::h  the  bark  of 
:*c  r•.^«s.  vV.trji^  it  with  earth,  i 
w^.ch  suLvf^  ::  resemble  a  cave ; 
jLTvi  :o  rrxfven:  the  ill  effects  of 
the   a.w\   1   kept  a  good  fire  [ 
alwavs  near  the  door.  Myb*berty 
^g£jp^i*f^   about   was,   indeed, 
^    ^X^ltwa  1  could  have  cx- 
l^pt  diej.vell  knew  the 
^Sjftf  of  my  escapvn^ 
^KM  me  oatwaxd\y 

"^'«m,ihcy  would 


sometimes  give  me  a  little  meat ; 

but  my  chief  food  was  Indian 

com.     At  length  the  time  came 

when  they  were  preparing  them- 

selves  for   another    expedition 

j  against  the  planters  and  white 

j  people ;  but  before  they  set  out, 

'  they  were  joined  by  many  other 

Indians. 

'As  soon  as  the  snow  was 
quite  gone,  they  set  forth  on 
their  journey  toward  the  back 
parts  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
;  sylvania,  all  leaving  their 
wives  and  children  behind  in 
their  wigwams.  They  were  now 
a  formidable  body,  amounting 
to  near  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
My  business  was  to  carry  what 
they  thought  proper  to  load  me 
with,  but  they  never  entrusted 
me  ^ith  a  gun.  We  marched 
on  several  days  without  any- 
thing particular  occurring,  almost 
lamped  for  want  of  provisions ; 
for  my  part,  I  had  nothing  but  a 
few  stalks  of  Indian  com,  which 
I  was  glad  to  eat  dry.  Nor  did 
the  Indiansthemselves  £uremuch 
better ;  for  as  we  drew  near  the 
plantations,  they  were  afraid  to 
kill  any  game,  lest  the  noise  of 
their  guns  should  alarm  the  in- 
habitants. 

*\\Tien  we  again  arrived  at 
the  Blue  Hills,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  Irish  settlements 
before  mentioned,  we  encamped 
for  three  days,  though  God 
knows  we  had  neither  tents  nor 
an)'thing  else  to  defend  us  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
Wv\Tv%,iio\]bdxk^to  lie  on  by  night 
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ing  by  night  being  in  parcels  of 
ten  or  twelve  men  to  a  fire,  where 
they  lie  upon  the  grass  or  brush 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  with 
their  feet  to  the  fire. 

'  During  our  stay  here,  a  sort 
of  council  of  war  was  held,  when 
it  was  agreed  to  divide  them- 
selves into  companies  of  about 
twenty  men  each,  after  which 
every  chief  marched  with  his 
party  where  he  thought  proper. 
I  still  belonged  to  my  old  mas- 
ters, but  was  left  behind  on  the 
mountains  with  ten  Indians,  to 
stay  till  the  rest  should  return, 
not  thinking  it  proper  to  carry 
me  nearer  Conogocheague  or 
the  other  plantations. 

'Here  I  began  to  meditate 
an  escape ;  and  though  I  knew 
the  country  round  extremely  well, 
yet  I  was  very  cautious  of  giv- 
ing the  least  suspicion  of  any 
such  intention.  However,  the 
third  day  after  the  grand  body 
left,  my  companions  thought 
proper  to  traverse  the  mountains 
m  search  of  game  for  their  sus- 
tenance, leaving  me  behind  in 
such  a  manner  that  I  coiAd  not 
escape.  At  night,  when  they 
returned,  having  unbound  me, 
we  all  sat  down  together  to  sup- 
per on  what  they  had  killed,  and 
soon  after,  being  greatly  fatigued 
with  their  day's  excursion,  they 
composed  themselves  to  rest  as 
usual.  I  now  tried  various  ways 
to  discover  whether  it  was  a 
scheme  to  prove  my  intentions 
or  not;  but  after  making  a  noise 
and  walking  about,  sometimes 
touching  them  with  my  feety  I 
found  there  was  no  fallacy. 


'Then  I  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  get  one  of  their  guns,  and  if 
discovered,  to  die  in  my  defence 
rather  than  be  taken.  For  that 
purpose,  I  made  various  efiforts 
to  get  one  from  under  their 
heads,  where  they  always  secured 
them,  but  in  vain.  Disappointed 
in  this,  I  began  to  despair  of 
carrying  my  design  into  execu- 
tion ;  yet,  after  a  little  recollec- 
tion, and  trusting  myself  to  the 
divine  protection,  I  set  forward 
naked  and  defenceless  as  I  was. 
Such  was  my  terror,  however, 
that  in  going  from  them  I  halted 
and  paused  every  four  or  dye 
yards,  looking  fesufuUy  towards 
the  spot  where  I  had  left  them, 
lest  they  should  awake  and  miss 
me ;  but  when  I  was  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  them,  I  mended 
my  pace,  and  made  as  much 
haste  as  I  possibly  could  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  I  was  struck  with 
the  greatest  terror  at  hearing 
the  wood  cry,  as  it  is  called, 
which  the  savages  I  had  left 
were  making  upon  missing  their 
charge.  The  more  my  terror 
increased  the  faster  I  rushed  on, 
and  scarce  knowing  where  I 
trod,  drove  through  the  woods 
with  the  utmost  precipitation, 
sometimes  falling  and  bruising 
myself,  cutting  my  feet  and  legs 
against  the  stones  in  a  miser- 
able manner.  But  faint  and 
maimed  as  I  was,  I  continued 
my  flight  till  daybreak,  when, 
without  having  anything  to  sus- 
tain nature  but  a  \\llV^  cwck  \r£v^ 
I  crept  into  aYioYLo^  Vt^^n^\nr.\^ 
I  lay  very  stiu^,  ^xA  \^\.>m:cw^ 
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my  prayers  and  thanks  to  the 
Divine  Being,  who  had  thus  £ur 
favoured  my  escape.  But  my 
repose  was  in  a  few  hours  de- 
stroyed at  hearing  the  voices  of 
the  savages  near  the  place  where 
I  was  hid,  threatening  and  talk- 
ing how  they  would  use  me  if 
they  got  me  again.  However, 
they  at  last  left  the  spot  where 
I  heard  them,  and  I  remained 
in  my  apartment  all  that  day 
without  further  molestation. 

*  At  night  I  ventured  forward 
again,  frightened,  thinking  each 
twig  that  touched  me  a  savage. 
The  third  day  I  concealed  my- 
self in  like  manner  as  before, 
and  at  night  travelled,  keeping 
off  the  main  road  as  much  as 
possible,  which  lengthened  my 
journey  many  miles.  But  how 
shall  I  describe  the  terror  I  felt 
on  the  fourth  night,  when,  by  the 
rustling  I  made  among  the  leaves, 
a  party  of  Indians  that  lay 
around  a  small  fire,  which  I  did 
not  perceive,  started  from  the 
ground,  and  seizing  their  arms, 
ran  from  the  fire  among  the 
woods  ?  Whether  to  move  for- 
ward or  rest  where  I  was  I 
knew  not,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise  and  joy,  I  was  relieved 
by  a  parcel  of  swine  that  made 
toward  the  place  where  I 
guessed  the  savages  to  be ; 
who,  on  seeing  them,  imagined 
they  had  caused  the  alarm,  very 
merrily  returned  to  the  fire,  and 
lay  down  again  to  sleep.  Bruised, 
crippled,  and  terrified  as  I  was, 
I  p\iTS\xQ(^  my  journey  tWVbiea^L 
of  day,  when,  thinking  tayseVl 
safe,  I  lay  down  under  a  gceal 


logy  and  slept  till  about  noon. 
Before  evening,  I  reached  the 
summit  of  a  great  hill ;  and  look- 
ing out  if  I  could  spy  any  habi- 
tations of  white  people,  to  my 
inexpressible  joy  I  saw  some^ 
which  I  guessed  to  be  about 
ten  miles  distant 

'  In  the  morning  I  continued 
my  journey  towaid  the  nearest 
cleared  lands  I  had  seen  the  day 
before,  and  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  the 
house  of  John  Bell,  an  old 
acquaintance,  where,  knocking 
at  the  door,  his  wife,  who  opened 
it,  seeing  me  in  such  a  fir4;htful 
condition,  flew  fix>m  me  scream- 
ing into  the  house.  Thisalanned 
the  whole  family,  who  immedi- 
ately fled  to  their  arms,  and  I 
was  soon  accosted  by  the  master 
with  his  gun  in  his  hand.  But 
on  making  m3rself  known,  for  he 
before  took  me  for  an  Indian,  he 
immediately  caressed  me,  as  did 
all  his  £amily,  with  extraoidinaiy 
friendship,  die  report  ci  my 
being  murdered  by  the  savages 
having  reached  them  scxne 
months  before. 

'For  two  days  and  nights 
they  very  affectionately  supj^ed 
me  with  all  necessaries,  and  care- 
fully attended  me  till  my  spirits 
and  limbs  were  pretty  wdl  re- 
covered, and  I  thought  mysdf 
able  to  ride,  when  I  borrowed 
of  these  good  people,  whose 
kindness  merits  my  most  grate- 
fill  returns,  a  horse  and  some 
clothes,  and  set  forward  for  my 
^\V^x-YcvAa:9('^  Kouse  in  Chester 

iOtV^   TK^<e&  ^XWBDl  ^^DiKQdCJ^  'HiJ*M3fc 
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I  arrived  on  the  4th  of  January 
1755, — but  scarce  one  of  the 
family  could  credit  their  eyes, 
believing,  with  the  people  I  had 
lately  Idt,  that  I  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  Indians, — ^where  I 
was  received  and  embraced  by 
the  whole  family  with  great  af- 


fection. Upon  inquiring  for  my 
wife,  I  found  she  had  been  dead 
two  months.  This  fatal  news 
greatly  lessened  the  joy  I  other- 
wise should  have  felt  at  my 
deliverance  from  the  dreadful 
state  and  company  I  had  been 
in.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

STORY  OF  MY  UNCLE's  ADVENTURES  AMONG  THE  NORTH 

AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


'Uncle  Charles  was  a  fine, 
tally  handsome -looking  youth, 
about  nineteen,  when  he  decided 
upon  going  into  the  army ;  and 
a  commission  having  been  pro- 
cured for  him  in  the  gallant  42d, 
he  left  home  to  join  the  regi- 
ment, which,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  embarked  at  a 
very  short  notice  for  the  Ameri- 
can provinces,  betwixt  which 
and  Great  Britain  a  regular  war 
had  commenced.  Mrs.  Grant, 
whose  favourite  son  Charles  was, 
parted  from  him  with  great  re- 
gret; buthaving  fortified  his  mind 
by  good  principles  and  the  best 
example,  she  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  Providence.  Charles 
had  lost  his  father  when  he  was 
quite  a  child,  so  that  he  was  left 
entirely  to  the  instruction  of  his 
mother;  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  she  had  such  a  soil  wherein 
to  sow  the  good  seed  that  pro- 
duced the  fruits  that  will  be  seen 
in  his  adventurous  life. 

*  The  regiment  arrived  safe  at 

New  York;  and  as  soon  as  they 

bad  recovered  &om  the  voyage, 


it  was  ordered  to  march  into  the 
interior  to  join  their  brethren  in 
arms,  as  the  officer  commanding 
the  troops  in  that  part  of  the 
country    understood    that    the 
Americans  had  prevailed  upon 
a  tribe  of  Indians  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  aid  them  against 
the  British.     The  chief  of  this 
tribe  had  become  well  known 
to  the  Americans,  as  he  and  his 
followers  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  frontiers  yearly,  to 
exchange  their  furs,   fish,  and 
other  products  of  their  country 
for  fire-arms,  powder,  and  shot, 
which  were  most  useful  to  them ; 
so  that  the  Americans  found  it 
no   difficult  matter  to  engage 
Michigan  John  and  his  tribe  as 
an  ally  in  the  war;  and  John, 
who  was  a  man  of  no  common 
mind,  not  only  picked  up  suffi- 
cient of  the  English  language  to 
make  himself  intelligible,  but  he 
had  a  powerful  mind,  and  ruled 
over  his  tribe  with  despotic  sway. 
The  Indians,  who  weie  well  ^.c- 
quainted  mth  ever^  looX  ^"l  "^^ 
country,  weie  louTvd\s>j  >Sckfc  Issaar 
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ricans  to  be  invaluable ;  and  an 
ambuscadewas  planned  to  entrap 
the  42d  ere  it  could  reach  its 
destination.  They  were  only 
too  successful ;  for,  in  inarching 
through  a  wood,  they  were  at- 
tacked suddenly,  and  taken  at  a 
disadvantage.  From  behind  the 
trees,  the  deadly  rifle  laid  low 
many  a  brave  fellow.  Fearing 
to  be  cut  off  to  a  man,  a  retreat 
was  sounded,  with  the  hope  of 
returning  to  more  open  ground ; 
and  the  dreaded  war-whoop  oi 
the  savages  could  hardly  fail  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of 
soldiers  who  had  never  encoun- 
tered such  a  ferocious-looking 
enemy.  The  Americans,  being 
aware  that  the  loss  of  their 
officers  would  render  the  men 
a  more  easy  conquest,  took  aim 
accordingly ;  and  Charles,  who 
nobly  stood  his  ground,  was 
singled  out  by  the  Indian  chief, 
and  he  fell  severely  wounded; 
and  the  Indians,  rushing  into 
the  meike^  began  to  strip  the 
dead  and  scalp  the  dying. 
Michigan  John,  who  had  per- 
ceived from  his  dress  that  Charles 
was  an  officer,  advanced  to 
where  he  lay,  and  raising  his 
head  by  the  long  hair,  he  lifted 
the  deadly  tomahawk,  and  whirl- 
ing it  round,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  scalping  his  victim,  when  my 
uncle  moved  one  of  his  arms, 
as  if  to  put  his  hand  upon  the 
wound ;  and  Indian  John,  find- 
ing he  still  breathed,  spared  his 
life.  Summoning  four  of  his 
fr/fae,  they  hastily  cut  down  some 
branches  from  the  trees,  and 
making  a  sort  of  litter,  my  xmde 


ha\nng  had  a  bandage  tied  over 
his  wound,  he  was  placed  in  the 
litter,  and  by  nightfall  the  party 
were  on  Uieir  way  to  Lake 
Michigan,  laden  with  the  bootj 
which  the  Americans  and  they 
had  divided.  Some  days  elapsed 
ere  they  reached  their  home;  the 
poor  captive  was  so  weak  and 
exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
that  he  could  hardly  make  the 
smallest  exertion,  and  it  required 
all  the  care  of  the  Indian  chief 
to  keep  him  alive. 

'The  warriors  were  received 
with  shouts  of  triumph  by  their 
wives  and  companions,  who  had 
remained  to  guard  their  encamp- 
ment, mingled  with  cries  and 
lamentations  for  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battlei  Myuncle,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Michigan  territory,  was  taken 
to  the  wigwam  of  their  chief, 
and  herbs  were  gathered  and 
applied  to  his  wound,  so  that 
he  gradually  recovered  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  kind-hearted 
savages  he  felt  exceedingly  grate- 
ful, but  above  all  to  the  chief 
But  one  may  imagine  his  horror 
and  dismay  when  John  informed 
him,  that  his  life  was  only  pre- 
served that  he  might  be  offered 
up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  mofies 
of  those  who  had  been  killed 
on  the  day  of  the  battle.  To 
have  met  with  death  in  the  field 
would  have  been  little  compared 
with  the  fate  that  awaited  him, 
and  his  entreaties  that  the  chief 
would  at  once  put  an  end  to  his 
lite  were  not  listened  to.  John 
lepVifid  \\.  ^9&  ^^  o^sXkrsl  ^V  the 
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have  invaded  the  land  of  the 
red  men ;  and  my  uncle,  per- 
ceiving that  there  existed  not 
the  smallest  chance  of  escape 
for  him,  endeavoured  to  prepare 
his  mind  for  the  trial  that  awaited 
him;  and  he  employed  many 
hours  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night,  in 
prayingfor  fortitude  and  strength 
to  die  as  a  Christian,  from  the 
only  source  at  which  it  can  be 
found.  With  a  composure  of 
manner  and  appearance,  which 
even  to  himself  appeared  some- 
what unnatural,  my  uncle  saw 
the  preparations  that  were  tak- 
ing place,  and  was  relieved  in  a 
great  measure  by  learning  that 
he  was  not  to  be  put  to  torture, 
but  that  he  was  to  be  shot, — a 
favour  that  he  did  not  expect. 
His  manly  bearing  and  amiable 
manners  had  softened  the  heart 
in  some  degree  of  old  John, 
and  he  would  gaze  with  a  sted- 
&st  and  thoughtful  look,  when 
in  a  comer  of  the  wigwam  he 
saw  the  young  white-skin  speak- 
ing to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  heard 
the  earnest  petitions  of  the  young 
soldier  for  his  mother,  and  for 
forgiven^s  of  his  own  sins ;  and 
old  John  felt  how  proud  he 
would  have  been  of  such  a  son 
to  succeed  him  as  chief  of  the 
Michigans. 

*At  length,  my  uncle  having 
recovered,  a  day  was  fixed,  and 
the  whole  tribe  were  assembled 
in  their  war-dresses,  the  women 
and  children  shouting  and  sing- 
ing the  death-song,  as  John, 
accampanied  by  his  captive, 
appeared;  and  the  chief  making 


a  short  palaver  to  his  followers, 
they  all  followed  their  leader  to 
the  wood  that  adjoined  their 
encampment ;  and  a  tree  being 
selected  for  the  purpose,  my 
uncle  was  placed  against  it, 
John  having  granted  him  the 
favour  that  he  should  not  be 
bound  nor  his  eyes  covered, 
saying  he  was  not  afraid  to  look 
death  in  the  face,  and  hoping 
that  the  Indian  would  take  so 
sure  an  aim  as  to  be  fatal  at  the 
moment  John  loaded  his  rifle ; 
and  when  the  signal  was  given, 
he  presented  it  at  his  victim. 
The  trigger  was  pulled,  but  the 
powder  flashed  in  the  pan. 
With  an  impatient  air,  John  ex- 
amined his  rifle,  put  in  firesh 
powder,  and  again  presented. 
Again  was  the  attempt  unsuc- 
cessful. A  third  time  would 
surely  finish  the  aflair,  for  the 
flint  was  sharpened,  and  fresh 
priming  put  in  the  pan.  The 
rifle  again  missed  fire.  Anxiety, 
doubt,  and  consternation  sat 
upon  every  face,  as  the  chief 
looked  roimd  upon  his  tribe. 
As  if  struck  by  the  thought  of 
the  moment,  he  raised  the  gun 
in  his  hand,  and  fired  in  the  air, 
when  it  exploded  with  a  tre- 
mendous noise,  as  the  Indians 
gave  out  cries  and  shouts  of 
surprise.  After  a  pause  of  a 
few  minutes,  and  silence  being 
restored,  the  chief  addressed 
them :  "  My  children,  it's  of 
no  use  to  kill  this  white-skin; 
he  is  protected  by  the  Great 
Spirit  When  did  you  see  tke 
gun  of  l/L\c\i\^^X!L  "^Okdl  t»s& 
fire?    Tbe    Gi^X  ^^\sv\.  w|^ 
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No.  Listen,  my  children  : — I 
have  no  son,  and  this  young 
white-skin  shall  become  as  one 
to  your  father.  When  I  am 
old,  and  go  to  the  land  of  my 
fathers,  he  shall  be  your  chief. 
We  shall  teach  him  to  hunt  and 
to  fish,  and  he  will  be  as  the 
son  of  the  red  man."  This 
address  was  received  with  joy- 
ful acclamations,  and  my  uncle, 
like  one  in  a  dream,  was  carried 
back  to  the  wigwam  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Indians,  who,  leav- 
ing him  to  the  care  of  his 
adopted  father,  spent  the  day  in 
mirth  and  dancing.  My  uncle, 
whose  life  was  thus  wonderfully 
spared,  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  it  was  solely  by 
the  interposition  of  Providence, 
and  gave  thanks  where  it  was 
due.  A  day  was  soon  after 
appointed  to  adopt  my  uncle  as 
the  chief  who  was  to  rule  the 
tribe  after  his  father's  death, 
and  he  underwent  the  cere- 
monies observed  amongst  the 
savage  tribes  of  North  America. 
His  body  was  handsomely  tat- 
tooed, his  ears  pierced,  and  also 
his  nose,  to  all  of  which  were 
appended  ornaments;  and  his 
skin  being  stained  and  attired 
in  the  full  war-dress  of  an  Indian 
chief,  with  the  rifle,  the  deadly 
tomahawk,  and  scalping-knifc, 
he  was,  I  am  told,  a  very  hand- 
some-looking person.  The  cere- 
mony concluded  by  his  having 
the  name  of  John  bestowed 
upon  him. 

'Only  too  grateful  to  have 
his  life  spared,  young  ]ohti  sooii 
fell  into  all  the  customs  ol  VAs 


new  friends.  He  accompanied 
his  father  in  the  chase,  and 
became  an  expert  huntsman; 
and  this  roving  and  exciting  oc- 
cupation became  delightful  to 
him.  If  he  had  any  ambidon, 
here  it  might  be  gratified:  he 
would,  at  some  future  period, 
preside  over  a  numerous  body 
of  Indians,  who  felt  some  degree 
of  awe  for  one  who  was  guarded 
by  the  Great  Spirit  Youth 
soon  reconciles  itself  to  a  situa- 
tion that  is  not  uncomfortable 
upon  the  whole;  and  young 
John,  who  was  particularly  at- 
tached to  the  chief,  seemed  to 
forget  that  he  was  not  a  red- 
skin from  the  first  But  his  pro- 
motion, although  approved  of 
by  the  greater  number  of  the 
tribe,  had  raised  some  envy  and 
jealousy  amongst  those  who 
were  related  to  John,  and  they 
only  waited  an  opportunity  to 
do  him  an  injury.  And  so  it 
chanced.  When  some  of  the 
tribe,  accompanied  by  my  uncle, 
were  out  hunting,  a  huge  panther 
was  tracked  and  fired  at;  and 
as  the  Indians  pursued  the 
animal  closely,  he  took  refuge 
in  a  cave,  and  every  attempt  to 
dislodge  him  was  found  to  be 
vain.  It  was  now  the  time  for 
the  discontented  to  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  their  rival,  and 
with  furious  threats  they  insisted 
that  he  should  enter  the  cave 
and  drive  out  the  pandier.  This 
attempt  he  looked  upon  as 
certain  death,  as  the  cave  was 
so  low  that  he  must  have  gone 
\Xi  OXL   Vv!&  \AXk!^  «sA  V»j^e& 
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upon  the  injustice  of  their  con- 
duct were  only  answered  by  a 
blow  of  the  tomahawk;  and 
seeing  there  was  no  alternative, 
he  crept  in  upon  his  hands, 
holding  his  scalping-knife  be- 
tween his  teeth.  The  cave  was 
so  darky  that  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  he  could  distin- 
guish the  animal,  which  had 
retreated  into  a  comer  of  the 
den  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
having  been  mortally  wounded 
by  one  of  the  Indians.  My 
uncle  having  advanced  cau- 
tiously, drew  his  knife  across  the 
throat  of  the  panther,  and  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  tail,  dragged  him 
out  of  the  den,  and  with  an  air 
of  indignation  threw  him  down 
before  the  astonished  savages, 
who,  humbled  and  crestfallen, 
were  convinced  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life,  and  that  it  was 
fruitless  to  endeavour  to  injure 
him. 

*  Three  years  were  passed 
away  by  my  uncle  amongst  the 
Indians;  and  having  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  number  of 
skins  and  other  products  of 
their  country,  John  proposed 
that  a  party  of  the  tribe  should 
proceed  to  the  United  States, 
to  exchange  them  for  powder 
and  shot,  which  they  now  stood 
much  in  need  of  Accordingly, 
he  with  his  adopted  son,  and 
seven  of  their  followers,  pro- 
ceeded to  Charleston.  Here  it 
was  that  my  uncle  recognised 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  42d. 
Home  and  all  its  sweet  associa- 
tions rushed  into  his  hearty  and 
be  went  up  directly  and  ad- 


dressed his  old  companion  in 
arms,  who,  if  possible,  was  more 
astonished  at  hearing  a  young 
Indian  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge his  identity.  His  adopted 
father  was  all  diis  while  beside 
them,  his  anxious  piercing  looks 
full  of  anxiety,  which  was  in- 
creased when  he  found  that  my 
uncle  intended  accompanying 
the  officer  to  his  quarters,  where 
he  followed  them.  A  long  and 
interesting  conversation  took 
place,  and  his  friend  represented 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  folly 
of  spending  his  life  amidst  a 
tribe  of  savages,  and  recalled  to 
my  uncle  the  duty  he  owed  to 
his  parent,  his  king,  and  his 
country;  in  return,  my  uncle 
pleaded  all  he  owed  his  adopted 
father.  His  friend  did  not  press 
the  subject  too  keenly  at  the 
moment ;  but  having  written  to 
the  commanding  officer  the 
history  of  Charles's  captivity, 
an  order  was  despatched  to 
Charles,  claiming  him  as  a 
British  officer,  and  commanding 
him  to  join  his  regiment  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 
There  was  no  disputing  this 
order,  as  he  would  be  considered 
a  deserter;  and  he  had  the 
painful  duty  of  explaining  this 
to  Michigan  John,  who  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  He 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in 
his  power  to  prevail  on  my  uncle 
to  go  home  with  him.  "  Return, 
return,  my  son  John,  with  Your 
old  fathet.  ViVvj  ^cssaJA  ^^qj^ 
seek  again  lo  \)ecom^  ^  ^V\\.^- 

aw 
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skin  ?  Oh,  my  own  John,  break 
not  the  heart  of  your  Indian 
father ! "  Everything  was  done 
to  comfort  and  console  him, 
but  with  little  success,  until  the 
old  chief  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  Good  Spirit  called  his 
son  away  to  his  own  people; 
and  after  choosing  the  best  of 
the  furs,  and  everything  that  he 
thought  would  be  valued,  he 
took  a  last  parting  farewell,  and 
turned  his  face  towards  Lake 
Michigan. 

*  My  uncle  proceeded  to  New 
York,  where  his  extraordinary 
adventures  had  travelled  before 
him,  and  every  one  was  anxious 
to  see  the  Indian  chief.  This 
desire  was  most  strongly  felt  by 
the  ladies ;  and  a  fair  .^erican 
girl,  who  heard  him  relate  his 
romantic  tale  with  modesty  and 
ingenuousness,  showed  that  she 
loved  him  for  the  dangers  he 
had  passed;  and  he  was  too 
gallant  a  soldier  not  to  be  flat- 
tered by  the  interest  she  ex- 
pressed. And  while  he  gained 
a  step  in  the  42d,  he  lost  his 
heart  in  New  York;  and  fear- 
ing to  be  called  a  heardess  man, 
he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
agree  to  an  exchange  or  barter. 
The  regiment  was  ordered  to 
England,  and  Charles  along  with 


it  If  his  adventures  had  made 
a  sensation  in  New  York,  he  was 
still  a  greater  lion  in  London ; 
and  one  of  His  Majesty's  mini- 
sters wrote  my  uncle  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  that  he 
should  spend  an  evening  at  his 
house,  and  that  a  certain  member 
of  the  royal  family  would  honour 
the  company  with  his  presence, 
having  a  desire  to  see  him,  in 
the  Indian  costume,  dance  the 
celebrated  war-dance.  All  these 
requests  my  uncle  did  not  con- 
sider himself  at  liberty  to  refuse, 
and  acquitted  himself  so  well, 
that  his  dance  and  tremendous 
war-whoop  electrified  the  whole 
assembly. 

'  After  remaining  a  short 
time  in  London,  my  unde  re- 
turned home  to  his  native  glen, 
to  visit  his  relations;  and  re- 
collecting after  a  reasonable 
time  that  his  heart  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
finding  himself  uncomfortable 
without  it,  be  set  out  again  for 
New  York,  to  unite  himself  to 
his  lady-love,  leaving  as  part- 
ing gifts  his  Indian  dress,  toml« 
hawk,  and  scalping-knife,  which 
are  hung  up  in  the  haU  as  me- 
morials of  the  true  tale  of  Michi- 
gan John,  alias  Charles  Grant 
of  Glen.' 
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six  years.  Afterwards,  being  sold 
to  a  Delaware,  and  by  him  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  trader,  I  was 
carried  among  the  Shawanees, 
with  whom  I  continued  six  years ; 
so  that  my  whole  time  among 
these  nations  was  twelve  years — 
that  is,  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  my  age.  At 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  the 
fall  preceding  what  is  called 
Dunmore's  war, — ^which,  if  I  am 
right,  was  in  the  year  1773, — I 
came  in  with  the  Shawanees  na- 
tion to  the  treaty ;  and  meeting 
with  some  of  my  relations  at  that 
place,  was  by  them  solicited  to 
relinquish  the  life  of  a  savage, 
which  I  did  with  some  reluc- 
tance, this  manner  of  life  having 
become  natural  to  me,  inasmuch 
as  I  had  scarcely  Imown  any 
other.  I  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
in  the  continental  army  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence,  and 
served  fifteen  months.  Having 
been  properly  discharged,  I  have 
since  married,  have  a  family, 
and  am  in  communion  with  the 
Church. 

'  Havingbeena  prisoner  among 
the  Indians  many  years,  and  so 
being  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  west  of  the  Ohio,  I  was 
employed  as  a  guide  in  the  ex- 
pedition under  Colonel  William 
Crawford  against  the  Indian 
towns  on  or  near  the  river  San- 
dusky, in  the  year  1782.  On 
Tuesday,  the  4th  of  June,  we 
fought  the  enemy  near  Sandusky, 
and  lay  that  night  in  our  camp. 
The  next  day  we  Bred  on  each 
other  at  the  distance  of  three 


hundred  yards,  doing  little  or 
no  execution. 

*  In  the  evening  of  that  day, 
it  was  proposed  by  Colonel 
Crawford,  as  I  have  been  since 
informed,  to  draw  off  with  order; 
but  at  the  moment  of  our  retreat, 
the  Indians — ^who  had  probably 
perceived  that  we  were  about 
to  retire — firing  alarm  guns,  our 
men  broke  and  rode  off  in  con- 
fusion, treading  down  those  who 
were  on  foot,  and  leaving  the 
wounded  men,  who  supplicated 
to  be  taken  with  them.  I  was 
with  some  others  in  the  rear  of 
our  troops,  feeding  our  horses 
in  the  glade,  when  our  men 
began  to  break.  The  main  body 
of  our  people  had  passed  by  me 
a  considerable  distance  before  I 
was  ready  to  set  out  I  overtook 
them  before  I  crossed  the  glade, 
and  was  advanced  almost  in 
front.  The  company  of  five  or 
six  men  with  whom  I  had  been 
immediately  connected,  and  who 
were  at  some  distance  to  the 
right  of  the  main  body,  had 
separated  from  me,  and  endea- 
voured to  pass  a  morass;  for, 
coming  up,  I  found  their  horses 
had  stuck  fast  in  it,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  pass,  mine  also, 
like  theirs,  became  a  captive.  I 
tried  a  long  time  to  disengage 
my  horse,  until  I  could  hear  the 
enemy  just  behind  me  and  on 
each  side,  but  in  vain.  Here 
then  was  I  obliged  to  leave  him. 
The  morass  was  so  unstable, 
that  I  was  up  to  the  middle  in 
it,  and  it  "was  "vSAv  >i)e\^  ^^"^Xr.^ 
difficulty  1  feol  2icio^'&  *\\.\  \s^ 
which  having  «X  \^Ti^  ^o^^^ 
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I  came  up  with  the  six  men, 
who  had  left  their  horses  in  the 
same  manner  I  had  done,  two 
of  these,  my  companions,  having 
lost  their  guns. 

'We  travelled  that  night, 
making  our  course  towards 
Detroit,  with  a  view  to  shun 
the  enemy,  whom  we  conceived 
to  have  taken  the  paths  by  which 
the  main  body  of  our  people 
had  retreated.  Just  before  day 
we  got  into  a  second  deep 
morass,  and  were  under  the 
necessity  of  stopping  until  it 
was  light  to  see  our  way  through 
it  The  whole  of  this  day  we 
travelled  towards  the  Shawanees' 
towns,  with  a  view  of  throwing 
ourselves  still  farther  out  of  the 
search  of  the  enemy.  About 
ten  o'clock  this  day  we  sat 
down  to  eat  a  little,  having 
tasted  nothing  from  Tuesday, 
the  day  of  our  engagement, 
until  this  time,  which  was  on 
Thursday ;  and  now  the  only 
thing  we  had  to  eat  was  a  scrap 
of  pork  for  each.  We  had  sat 
down  just  by  a  warrior's  i)ath, 
which  we  had  not  suspected, 
when  eight  or  nine  warriors 
appeared.  Running  oflf  hastily, 
we  left  our  luggage  and  pro- 
visions, but  were  not  discovered 
by  the  party ;  for,  skulking  some 
time  in  the  grass  and  bushes, 
we  returned  to  the  place,  and 
recovered  our  baggage.  The 
warriors  had  hallooed  as  they 
passed,  and  were  answered  by 
others  on  our  flank. 

*  Wit?  stt  off  at  break  of  day. 


the  enemy,  about  135  miles 
from  Fort  Pitt  They  had  come 
upon  our  track,  or  had  been 
on  our  flank,  and  discovered 
us ;  and  then,  having  got  before, 
had  waylaid  us,  and  fired  before 
we  perceived  them.  At  the 
first  fire,  one  of  my  companions 
fell  before  me,  and  anodier  just 
behind  me;  these  two  had 
guns.  There  were  six  men  in 
company,  and  four  guns;  two 
of  these  had  been  rendered 
useless  by  the  wet  when  coming 
through  the  swamp  the  first 
night;  we  had  tried  to  discharge 
them,  but  could  not  When  the 
Indians  fired,  I  ran  to  a  tree; 
but  an  Indian  presenting  him- 
self fifteen  yards  before  me, 
desired  me  to  deliver  mjrself 
up,  and  I  should  not  be  hurt 
My  gun  was  in  good  order; 
but,  apprehending  the  enemy 
might  discharge  their  pieces  at 
me,  I  did  not  risk  firing,  which 
I  had  afterwards  reason  to  re- 
gret when  I  found  what  was  to 
be  my  fate,  and  that  the  Indian 
who  was  before  me  was  one  of 
those  who  had  just  fired.  Two 
oC  my  companions  were  taken 
with  me  in  the  same  manner, 
the  Indians  assuring  us  we 
should  not  be  hurt.  One  of 
these  Indians  knew  me,  and 
was  of  the  party  by  whom  I  was 
taken  in  the  last  war.  He  came 
up  and  spoke  to  me,  calling  me 
by  my  Indian  name,  Mannuch- 
cothee,  and  upbraiding  me  for 
coming  to  war  against  diem. 
*  TVC^  \axt5  by  whom  we  were 


About  nine  o'clock  l\\e  i\i\id\m^.d^\»TvsOTi«^\«.^\a^^ 
day,  we  fell  in  with  a  patty  oi\>\oT&^^,  >cwx  V^  ^«a.  tix  sjw^ 
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glades  we  had  passed  the  day 
before.  From  these  glades  they 
had  followed  on  our  track; 
on  our  return  we  found  the 
horses,  and  each  of  us  rode. 
We  were  carried  to  a  town  of 
the  Mingoes  and  Shawanees. 
I  thmk  it  was  on  the  third  day 
we  reached  the  town;  which 
as  we  were  approaching,  the 
Indians  in  whose  custody  we 
were  began  to  look  sour,  hav- 
ing been  kind  to  us  before,  and 
given  us  a  little  meat  and  flour 
to  eat,  which  they  had  found 
or  taken  from  some  of  our  men 
on  their  retreat.  This  town  is 
small,  and,  we  were  told,  was 
about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  main  town,  to  which  they 
meant  to  carry  us.  The  in- 
habitants from  this  town  came 
out  with  clubs  and  tomahawks, 
struck,  beat,  and  abused  us 
greatly.  One  of  my  two  com- 
panions they  seized,  and  having 
stripped  hun  naked,  blacked 
him  with  coal  and  water:  this 
was  the  sign  that  he  must  be 
burnt  The  man  seemed  to 
surmise  it,  and  shed  tears.  He 
asked  me  the  meaning  of  his 
being  blacked ;  but  I  was  for- 
bid by  the  enemy,  in  their 
own  language,  to  tell  him  what 
was  intended.  In  English, 
which  they  spoke  very  easily, 
having  been  often  at  Fort  Pitt, 
they  assured  him  he  was  not  to 
be  hurt.  I  knew  of  no  reason 
for  making  him  the  first  object 
of  their  cruelty,  unless  it  was 
that  he  was  the  oldest. 
*A  warrior  had  been  to  the 
greater  towr^  to  acquaint  them 


with  our  coming,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  frolic ;  for,  on  our 
coming  to  it,  the  inhabitants 
came  out  with  guns,  clubs,  and 
tomahawks.  We  were  told  we 
had  to  run  to  the  council-house, 
about  300  yards.  The  man 
that  was  black  was  about  twenty 
yards  before  us  in  running  the 
gauntlet;  they  made  him  their 
principal  object,  men,  women, 
and  children  beating  him,  and 
those  who  had  guns  firing  loads 
of  powder  on  him  as  he  ran 
naked,  putting  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  to  his  body,  shouting, 
hallooing,and  beating  their  drums 
in  the  meantime.  The  unhappy 
man  had  reached  the  door  of 
the  council-house,  beaten  and 
wounded  in  a  manner  shocking 
to  the  sight ;  for,  having  arrived 
before  him,  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  view  the  spectacle; 
it  was  indeed  the  most  horrid 
that  can  be  conceived.  They 
had  cut  him  with  their  toma- 
hawks, shot  his  body  black, 
burnt  it  into  holes  with  loads  of 
powder  blown  into  him ;  a  lar^e 
wadding  had  made  a  hole  m 
his  shoulder,  from  whence  the 
blood  gushed. 

^  Agreeably  to  the  declaration 
of  the  enemy  when  he  first  set 
out,  he  had  reason  to  think  him- 
self secure  when  he  had  reached 
the  door  of  the  council-house ; 
this  seemed  to  be  his  hope ;  for; 
coming  up  with  great  struggling 
and  endeavour,  he  laid  hold  on 
the  door,  but  was  pulled  back 
and  dravm  awac^  b^  vVi^xsu  Yxsw^^r 
ing  they  mlenA^^  two  T«v^\c>i\s»3X. 
putting  Yiim  Xo  ^tax^>  V^  ^- 
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tempted  several  times  to  snatch 
or  to  lay  hold  of  some  of  their 
tomahawks ;  but  being  very  weak, 
he  could  not  effect  it.  We  saw 
him  borne  off,  and  they  were  a 
long  time  beating,  wounding, 
pursuing,  and  killing  him.  That 
same  evening,  I  saw  the  dead 
body  of  the  man  close  by  the 
council-house.  It  was  mangled 
cruelly,  and  the  blood,  mingled 
with  the  powder,  was  rendered 
black.  The  same  evening,  I 
saw  him,  after  he  was  cut  into 
pieces,  and  his  limbs  and  his 
bead,  about  two  hundred  yards 
on  the  outside  of  the  town,  put 
on  poles.  That  evening  also 
I  saw  the  bodies  of  three  others, 
in  the  same  black  and  mangled 
condition;  these,  I  was  told, 
had  been  put  to  death  the  same 
day,  and  just  before  we  had 
reached  the  town.  Their  bodies 
as  they  lay  were  black,  bloody, 
and  burnt  with  powder ;  two  of 
these  were  Harrison  and  young 
Crawford.  I  knew  the  visage 
of  Colonel  Harrison,  and  I  saw 
his  clothing  and  that  of  young 
Crawford  at  the  town.  They 
brought  horses  to  me,  and  asked 
me  if  I  knew  them  :  I  said  they 
were  Harrison's  and  Crawford's. 
They  said  they  were.  The  third 
of  these  men  I  did  not  know, 
but  believe  to  have  been  Colonel 
M'Clelland,  the  third  in  com- 
mand on  the  expedition.  The 
next  day,  the  bodies  of  these 
men  were  dragged  to  the  outside 
of  the  town,  and  their  carcases 
being  given  to  the  dogs,  their 
limhs  and  heads  were  stucV  on 
poles.  My  surviving  coirvpaniots 


shortly  after  we  had  reached 
the  council-house,  was  sent  to 
another  town,  and  I  presume  he 
was  burnt  and  executed  in  the 
same  manner. 

*  In  the  evening  the  men  as- 
sembled in  the  council-house. 
This  is  a  large  building,  about 
fifty  yards  in  length,  and  about 
twenty -five  yards  wide,  and 
about  sixteen  feet  in  height, 
built  of  split  poles  covered  with 
bark.  Their  first  object  was 
to  examine  me,  which  they 
could  do  in  their  own  language, 
inasmuch  as  I  could  speiJc  the 
Miamee,  Shawanee,  and  Dela- 
ware tongues,  which  I  had 
learned  during  my  early  cap- 
tivity in  the  last  war;  I  found  I 
had  not  forgotten  these  tongues, 
especially  the  two  former,  being 
able  to  speak  them  as  well  as 
my  native  tongue.  They  began 
with  interrogating  me  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  our  country ; 
what  were  our  provisions ;  our 
numbers ;  the  state  of  the  war 
between  us  and  Britain.  I  in- 
formed them  Comwallis  had 
been  taken;  which,  next  day, 
when  Matthew  Elliot,  with  James 
Girty,  came,  he  affirmed  to  be  a 
lie,  and  the  Indians  seemed  to 
give  full  credit  to  his  declara- 
tion. Hitherto  I  had  been 
treated  with  some  appearance 
of  kindness,  but  now^e  enemy 
began  to  alter  their  behaviour 
towards  me.  However,  I  was  not 
tied,  and  could  have  escaped; 
but  having  nothing  to  put  on  my 
feet,  I  waited  some  time  to  pro- 
vide lot  ^\%.    \Tw^^\si«&xsLtune, 
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which  they  usually  continued 
till  almost  day ;  but  I  could  not 
comply  with  tiieir  desire,  believ- 
ing these  things  to  be  the  ser- 
vice of  the  devil 

'The  council  lasted  fifteen 
dajTSy  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
warriors  bemg  usually  in  council, 
and  sometimes  more.  Every 
warrior  is  admitted  to  these 
councils,  but  only  the  chiefs  or 
head  warriors  have  the  privilege 
of  speaking.  The  head  war- 
riors are  accounted  as  such  from 
the  number  of  scalps  they  have 
taken.  There  was  one  council 
at  which  I  was  not  present. 
The  warriors  had  sent  for  me  as 
usual,  but  the  squaw  with  whom 
I  lived  would  not  suffer  me  to 
go,  but  hid  me  under  a  large 
quantity  of  skins ;  it  may  have 
been  from  an  unwillingness  that 
I  should  hear  in  council  the 
determination  respecting  myself, 
that  I  should  be  burnt.  About 
this  time,  twelve  men  were 
brought  in  from  Kentucky, 
three  of  whom  were  burnt  on 
this  day,  the  remainder  distri- 
buted to  other  towns,  and  all, 
as  the  Indians  informed  me, 
were  burnt.  On  this  day  also 
I  saw  an  Indian,  who  had  just 
come  into  town,  and  he  said 
that  the  prisoner  he  was  bring- 
ing to  be  burnt,  and  who  was  a 
doctor,  had  made  his  escape 
from  him.  I  knew  this  must  have 
been  Dr.  Knight,  who  went  out 
as  surgeon  to  the  expedition. 
The  Indian  had  a  wound  four 
inches  long  in  his  head  the 
doctor  bad  given  him ;  he  was 
cut  to  the  skulL 


*  At  this  time  I  was  told  that 
Colonel  Crawford  was  burnt, 
and  they  greatly  exulted  over 
it  The  day  after  the  council  I 
have  mentioned,  about  forty 
warriors,  accompanied  by  George 
Girty,  came  early  in  the  morn- 
ing round  the  house  where  I 
was.  The  squaw  gave  me  up. 
I  was  sitting  before  the  door  of 
the  house ;  they  put  a  rope  round 
my  neck,  tied  my  arms  behind, 
stripped  me  naked,  and  then 
blackened  me  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. George  Girty,  as  soon  as 
I  was  tied,  cursed  me,  saying 
that  now  I  should  get  what  I 
had  deserved  many  years.  I 
was  led  away  to  a  town  distant 
about  five  miles,  to  which  a  mes- 
senger had  been  despatched, 
to  desire  them  to  prepare  to  re- 
ceive me.  Arriving  at  this  town, 
I  was  beaten  with  clubs,  and 
the  pipe  ends  of  their  toma- 
hawks, and  was  kept  some  time 
tied  to  a  tree  before  a  house 
door.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
inhabitants  set  out  to  another 
town  about  two  miles  distant, 
where  I  was  to  be  burnt,  and 
where  I  arrived  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

'Here  was  also  a  council- 
house,  part  of  it  covered  and 
part  of  it  without  roof.  In  the 
part  of  it  where  no  cover  was, 
but  only  sides  built  up,  there 
stood  a  post  about  sixteen  feet 
in  height,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  around  the  post,  there 
were  three  piles  of  wood  built 
about  ttviee  feeX.  iiwa.  ^^\!^^.» 
I  Being  \ito\3L^V.  \a  xiaa  v^^'^^'^^j^ 
\  arms  Yiete  xiitd  >q^\xA  \sv^^%sA 
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the  thong  or  cord  with  which 
they  were  bound  was  fastened  to 
the  post;  a  rope  was  also  put 
about  my  neck,  and  tied  to  the 
post  about  four  feet  above  my 
head.  During  the  time  they 
were  t^ing  me,  the  piles  of  wood 
were  kindled  and  b^an  to  flame. 
Death  by  burning,  which  now 
appeared  to  be  my  fate,  I  had 
resolved  to  sustain  with  patience. 
The  grace  of  God  had  made  it 
less  alarming  to  me  ;  for  on  my 
ii-ay  this  day,  I  had  been  greatly 
exercised  in  r(^;ard  to  my  latter 
e:ul. 

"  I  was  tied  to  the  post  as  I 
have  already  said,  and  the  flame 
was  now  kindled.  The  day 
was  clear,  and  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen  ;  i(  there  were  clouds  low 
in  the  horizon,  the  sides  of  the 
house  prevented  me  from  seeing 
them,  but  I  heard  no  thunder, 
nor  obser\*ed  any  sign  of  ap- 
proaching rain.  Just  as  the 
fire  of  one  pile  began  to  blaze, 
the  wind  rose;  from  the  time 
when  they  began  to  kindle  the 
fire  and  to  tie  me  to  the  post, 
until  the  iivind  began  to  blow, 
about  fifteen  minuteshad  elapsed. 
The  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  and 
the  rain  followed  in  less  than 
three  minutes.  The  rain  fell 
violently,  and  the  fire,  though 
it  bogan  to  blaze  considerably, 
was  instantly  extinguished.  The 
rain  lasted  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  When  the  storm  was 
over,  the  savages  stood  amazed, 
and  were  a  long  time  silent  At 
last  ont  said,  "  We  wift  \el  Vi\m 
alone  till  morning,  and  take  a. 
wholo  day's  frolic  in  buxi^^ 


him."  The  sun  at  this  time  was 
about  three  hours  high.  The 
rope  about  my  neck  was  now 
untied,  and  m^dcing  me  sit  down, 
they  began  to  dance  around  me. 
They  continued  dancing  in  this 
manner  imtil  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  in  the  meantime  beating, 
kicking,  and  wounding  me  with 
their  tomahawks  and  dubs. 

*  At  last  one  of  Xhe  warriors 
asked  me  if  I  was  sleepy ;  I  an- 
swered yes.  The  warrior  then 
chose  out  three  men  to  take  care 
of  me.  I  was  taken  to  a  block- 
house ;  my  arms  were  tied,  round 
my  mist  and  above  my  elbows, 
so  tightly,  that  the  cord  was  hid 
in  the  flesh.  A  rope  was  fastened 
about  my  neck  and  tied  to  the 
beam  of  the  house,  but  permit- 
ting me  to  lie  down  on  a  board 
The  three  warriors  were  con- 
standy  harassing  and  troubling 
me,  saying,  "How  will  you 
like  to  eat  fire  to-morrow  ?  You 
kill  no  more  Indians  now."  I 
was  in  expectation  of  their  going 
to  sleep ;  when,  at  le^g^  an 
hour  before  daybreak,  two  of 
them  lay  down,  the  third  smoked 
a  pipe,  talked  to  me,  and  asked 
the  same  painful  questions. 
About  half  an  hour  after,  he  also 
lay  down,  and  I  heard  him  be- 
gin to  snore.  Instantly  I  went 
to  work ;  and  as  my  hands  were 
perfectlydeadwith  thecord,  I  lakl 
myself  down  upon  my  right  ann, 
which  was  behind  my  back,  and 
keeping  it  fast  with  my  fingers,  I 
stripped  the  cord  firom  my  left 
Qccm  over  my  elbow  and  wrist 
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prehenshre  that  I  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  thought  it  was  over 
with  me,  but  my  hopes  revived 
when  he  lay  down  again.  I 
then  attempted  to  unloose  the 
rope  about  my  neck,  and  tried 
to  gnaw  it,  but  in  vain,  as  it  was 
as  thick  as  my  thumb  and  as 
hard  as  iron,  being  made  of 
buffalo  hide ;  I  wrought  with  it 
a  long  time,  but  finally  gave  it 
up,  and  could  see  no  relief.  At 
this  time  I  saw  daybreak.  I 
made  a  second  attempt,  almost 
without  hope,  pulling  the  rope 
by  putting  my  fingers  between 
my  neck  and  it,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  it  came  easily  un- 
tied :  it  was  a  noose  with  two 
or  three  knots  tied  over  it 

*  I  stepped  over  the  warriors 
as  they  lay,  and  havmg  got  out 
of  the  house,  looked  back  to 
see  if  there  was  any  disturb- 
ance; I  then  ran  through  the 
town  into  a  corn-field.  In  my 
way,  I  saw  a  squaw  with  four  or 
five  children  lying  asleep  under 
a  tree.  Going  a  different  way 
into  the  field,  I  untied  my  arm, 
which  was  greatly  swelled,  and 
burned  black.  Having  observed 
a  number  of  horses  in  the  glade 
as  I  ran  through  it,  I  went  back 
to  catch  one,  and  on  my  way 
found  a  piece  of  an  old  rug  or 
quilt  hanging  on  a  fence,  which 
I  took  with  me.  Having  caught 
the  horse,  the  rope  with  which 
I  had  been  tied  serving  for  a 
halter,  I  rode  off  The  horse 
was  strong  and  swift;  and  the 
woods  being  open  and  the  coun- 
try' level,  about  ten  o'clock  that 
dajr  I  crossed  Sciota  River  at  a 


place  about  fifty  miles  firom  the 
town.  I  had  rode  about  twenty 
miles  on  this  side  Sciota  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  horse  began  to  fail, 
and  could  no  longer  go  on  a 
trot  I  instantly  left  him,  and 
ran  on  foot  about  twenty  miles 
farther  that  day,  making  in  the 
whole  the  distance  of  near  one 
hundred  miles.  In  the  evening 
I  heard  hallooing  behind  me, 
and  for  this  reason  did  not  halt 
till  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
when  I  sat  down,  was  extremely 
sick,  and  vomited;  but  when 
the  moon  rose,  which  might 
have  been  about  two  hours  after, 
I  then  went  on  my  way,  and 
travelled  till  daylight 

*  During  the  night  I  had  a 
path,  but  in  the  morning  I 
judged  it  prudent  to  forsake  the 
path  and  to  take  a  ridge  for  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  my  coiu^e, 
putting  back  with  a  stick  as  I 
went  along  the  weeds  which  I 
had  bended,  lest  I  should  be 
tracked  by  the  enemy.  I  lay 
the  next  night  on  the  waters  of 
Muskingum.  The  nettles  had 
been  troublesome  to  me  after 
my  crossing  the  Sciota,  having 
nothing  to  defend  myself  but 
the  piece  of  rug  which  I  had 
found,  and  which  while  I  rode  I 
used  under  me  by  way  of  a 
saddle.  The  briars  and  thorns 
were  now  painful  too,  and  pre- 
vented me  from  travelling  in  the 
night  until  the  moon  appeared. 
In  the  meantime,  I  was  hmdeted 
from  s\eepvn^\i^  vS^i^Tfta^o^^ofc^  > 
even  in  iStve  d^.7  \  ^^&>mA^  ^^ 
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necessity  of  travelling  with  a 
handful  of  bushes  to  brush  them 
from  ray  body. 

*  The  second  night  I  reached 
Cushakira.  Next  day  came  to 
Newcomer's  Town,  where  I  got 
about  seven  raspberries,  which 
were  the  first  thing  I  ate  from 
the  morning  in  which  the  Indians 
had  taken  me  to  bum  until  this 
time,  which  was  now  about  three 
o'clock  the  fourth  day.  I  felt 
hunger  very  little,  but  was  ex- 
tremely weak.  I  swam  Mus- 
kingum River  at  Old  Cromer*s 
Town,  the  river  being  about  two 
miles  wide.  Having  reached 
the  bank,  I  sat  down,  and 
looking  back,  thought  I  had  a 
good  start  of  the  Indians,  should 
any  pursue.    That    evening   I 


travelled  about  five  miles,  and 
the  next  day  came  to  Stillwater, 
a  small  river,  in  a  branch  of 
which  I  got  two  small  cray-fish 
to  eat  Next  night  I  lay  down 
within  five  miles  of  Wheeling, 
but  had  not  a  wink  during  the 
whole  time,  it  being  rendered 
impossible  by  the  mosquitoes, 
which  it  was  my  constant  em- 
ployment to  brush  away.  Next 
day  I  came  to  Wheeling,  and 
saw  a  man  on  the  island  in  the 
Ohio  opposite  to  that  post,  and 
calling  to  him,  inquired  for  par- 
ticular persons  who  had  been  in 
the  expedition,  and  telling  him 
I  was  Stover;  at  length,  with 
great  difficulty,  he  was  persuaded 
to  come  over  and  bring  me  across 
in  his  canoe.    Then  was  I  safe.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE    INDIAN — COLONEL   BOONE's  ESCAPE — 
HARR0D*S  WOLF-SKlN  CAP — BARTLE'S  ADVENTURE. 


THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE  INDIAN. 

In  the  year    1779,  when  the 

war  with  America  was  conducted 

with  great  spirit  upon  that  con- 
tinent, a  division  of  the  English 

army  was  encamped  on  the  banks 

of  a  river,  and  in  a  position  so 

favoured  by  nature,  that  it  was 

difficult  for  any  military  art  to 

surprise  it      War  in  America 

was  rather  a  species  of  himting 

than  any  regular  campaign.    '  If 

you  fight  with  art,'  said  Wash- 
ington to  his  soldiers,  *  70M  bi^ 

sure  to  be  defeated.     <^cq>3Aie\^^s\a>xv^xi^^'^Kv^oj&^ 
discipline  enough  forreUeataxid\%>^^\i^^^'^^waj»3^ 


the  imiformity  of  combined  at- 
tack, and  your  country  will  prove 
the  best  of  engineers.'  So  true 
was  the  maxim  of  the  Ameri- 
can General,  that  the  English 
soldiers  had  to  contend  with 
little  else.  The  Americans  had 
incorporated  the  Indians  into 
their  ranks,  and  made  them 
usefiil  in  a  species  of  war  to 
which  their  habits  of  life  had 
peculiarly  fitted  tfaein«  They 
sallied  out  of  their  impenetrable 
forests,  and  with  arrows  and 
X.oicc83c^'«iV^'&    cQimmitted    daily 
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off  their  stragglers,  and  even 
when  the  alarm  was  given  and 
pursuit  commenced,  they  fled 
with  a  swiftness,  that  the  speed 
of  cavalry  could  not  overtake, 
into  rocksand  fastnesses,  whither 
it  was  dangerous  to  follow  them. 
In  order  to  limit  as  far  as  pos- 
sible this  species  of  war,  in 
which  there  was  so  much  loss 
and  so  little  honour,  it  was  the 
custom  with  every  regiment  to 
extend  its  outposts  to  a  great 
distance  beyond  the  encamp- 
ments, to  station  sentinels  some 
miles  in  the  woods,  and  to  keep 
a  constant  guard  round  the  main 
body, 

A  r^;iment  of  foot  was  at  this 
time  stationed  upon  the  confines 
of  a  boundless  savannah.  Its 
particular  office  was  to  guard 
every  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  main  body;  the  sentinels 
whose  posts  penetrated  into  the 
woods  were  supplied  from  its 
ranks,  and  the  service  of  this 
regiment  was  thus  more  hazar- 
dous than  that  of  any  other.  Its 
loss  was  likewise  great  The 
sentinels  were  perpetually  sur- 
prised upon  their  posts  by  the 
Indians,  and  were  borne  off  their 
stations  without  communicating 
any  alarm  or  being  heard  of 
after.  Not  a  trace  was  left  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  conveyed  away,  except  that, 
upon  one  or  two  occasions,  a  few 
drops  of  blood  had  appeared 
upon  the  leaves  which  covered 
the  ground.  Many  imputed  this 
unaccountable  disappearance  to 
treachery,  and  suggested  as  an 
unanswerable  aigument,  that  the 


men  thus  surprised  might  at  least 
have  flred  their  muskets  and 
communicated  the  alarm  to  the 
contiguous  posts.  Others,  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  rank  it 
as  treachery,  were  content  to 
consider  it  as  a  mystery,  which 
time  would  unravel 

One  morning,  the  sentinels 
having  been  stationed  as  usual 
over  night,  the  guard  went  at 
sunrise  to  relieve  a  post  which 
extended  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  wood.  The  sentinel 
was  gone !  The  surprise  was 
great ;  but  the  circumstance  had 
occurred  before.  They  left  an- 
other man,  and  departed,  wish- 
ing him  better  luck.  '  You  need 
not  be  afraid,'  said  the  man  with 
warmth ;  *  I  shall  not  desert.' 
The  relief  company  returned  to 
the  guard-house.  The  sentinels 
were  replaced  every  four  hours, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  the 
guard  again  marched  to  relieve 
the  post.  To  their  inexpressible 
astonishment,  the  man  was  gone ! 
They  searched  round  the  spot, 
but  no  traces  could  be  found 
of  his  disappearance.  It  was 
now  necessary  that  the  station, 
from  a  stronger  motive  than 
ever,  should  not  remain  un- 
occupied ;  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  another  man,  and  re- 
turned to  the  guard-house.  The 
superstition  of  the  soldiers  was 
awakened,  and  terror  ran  through 
the  regiment.  Thecolonel  being 
apprised  of  the  occurrence,  sig- 
nified his  intention  to  accom- 
pany the  gaaid  ^Vvsxi.  xJcifc^  ^^- 
lieved  the  setvivciA  ^^^-^V'^^X^* 
At  the  appoVtvXfc^  >WKifc>  ^^^  ^^ 
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inarched  together ;  and  again,  to 
their  unutterable  wonder,  they 
found  the  post  vacant  and  the 
man  gone ! 

Under  these  circumstances, 
the  colonel  hesitated  whether 
he  should  station  a  whole  com- 
pany on  the  spot,  or  whether  he 
should  again  submit  the  post  to 
a  single  sentinel.  The  cause  of 
this  repeated  disappearance  of 
men,  whose  courage  and  honesty 
were  never  suspected,  must  be 
discovered ;  and  it  seemed  not 
likely  that  this  discovery  could 
be  obtained  by  persisting  in  the 
old  method.  Three  brave  men 
were  now  lost  to  the  regiment, 
and  to  assign  the  post  to  a  fourth 
seemed  nothing  less  than  giving 
him  up  to  destruction.  The  poor 
fellow  whose  turn  it  was  to  take 
the  station,  though  a  man  in 
other  respects  of  incomparable 
resolution,  trembled  from  head 
to  foot. 

*  I  must  do  my  duty,'  said  he 
to  the  officer:  *  I  know  that ;  but 
I  should  like  to  lose  my  life  with 
more  credit'  *I  will  leave  no 
man,'  said  the  colonel,  '  against 
his  will.'  A  man  immediately 
stepped  from  the  ranks,  and  de- 
sired to  take  the  post.  Every 
mouth  commended  his  resolu- 
tion. *I  will  not  be  taken  alive,' 
said  he,  *  and  you  shall  hear  of 
me  on  the  least  alarm.  At  all 
events,  I  will  fire  my  piece  if  I 
hear  the  least  noise.  If  a  bird 
chatters  or  a  leaf  falls,  you  shall 
hear  my  musket  You  may  be 
SLlarmQdi  when   nothing  \a  xVie 


discovery.'  The  colonel  ap- 
plauded his  courage,  and  told 
him  he  would  be  right  to  fire 
upon  the  least  noise  which  was 
ambiguous.  His  comradesshook 
hands  with  him,  and  left  him 
with  a  melancholy  foreboding. 
The  company  marched  back, 
and  awaited  the  event  in  the 
guard-house. 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  and 
every  ear  was  upon  the  rack  for 
the  discharge  of  the  musket, 
when,  upon  a  sudden,  the  report 
was  heard.  The  guard  imme- 
diately marched,  accompanied, 
as  before,  by  the  colonel  and 
some  of  the  most  experienced 
officers  of  the  regiment  As 
they  approached  the  post,  they 
saw  the  man  advancing  towards 
them,  dragging  another  man  on 
the  ground  by  the  hair  of  his 
head.  When  diey  came  up  with 
him,  he  appeared  to  bean  Indian, 
whom  he  had  shot  An  explana- 
tion was  immediately  required. 

'  I  told  your  honour,'  said  tiie 
man, '  that  I  should  fire  if  I  heard 
the  least  noise.  The  resolution 
I  had  taken  has  saved  my  life. 
I  had  not  been  long  on  my  post 
when  I  heard  a  rusding  at  some 
short  distance;  I  lo(»ed,  and 
saw  an  American  hog,  such  as 
are  common  in  the  woods,  crawl- 
ing along  the  ground,  and  seem- 
ingly looking  for  nuts  under  the 
trees  and  amongst  the  leaves. 
As  these  animals  are  so  veiy 
conunon,  I  ceased  to  consider 
it  for  some  minutes ;  but  being 
on  >3ci<t  cQCk&taxit  alarm  and  ex- 


matter:  but  you  must  uV.e\he\\iec\ascvon.<^S.^xxas2i.^«si\v^ 
cAonce  as  the  condition  ot  x\\c\ VLno>wvn^  ^>oaX  ^^  v^  \fc  ^i». 
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sidersd  a  real  cause  of  appre- 
hension^  I  kept  my  eyes  vigilantly 
fixed  upon  it,  and  marked  its 
progress  among  the  trees :  still 
there  was  no  need  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  my  thoughts  were 
directed  to  dai^er  from  another 
quarter.  It  struck  me,  however, 
as  somewhat  singular  to  see 
this  animal  making,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous passage,  for  a  thick 
coppice  immediately  behind  my 
post  I  therefore  kept  my  eye 
more  constantly  fixed  upon  it, 
and  as  it  was  now  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  coppice,  hesitated 
whether  I  should  not  fire.  My 
comrades,  thought  I,  will  laugh 
at  me  for  alarming  them  by 
shooting  a  pig !  I  had  almost 
resolved  to  let  it  alone,  when, 
just  as  it  approached  the  thicket, 
I  thought  I  observed  it  give  an 
unusual  spring.  I  no  longer 
hesitated  ;  I  took  my  aim ;  dis- 
charged my  piece ;  and  the  ani- 
mal was  instantly  stretched  be- 
fore me,  with  a  groan  which  I 
conceived  to  be  that  of  a  human 
creature.  I  went  up  to  it,  and 
judge  my  astonishment  when  I 
found  I  had  killed  an  Indian  I 
He  had  enveloped  himself  with 
the  skin  of  one  of  these  wild 
hogs  so  artfully  and  completely, 
his  hands  and  feet  were  so  en- 
tirely concealed  in  it,  and  his 
gait  and  appearance  were  so 
exactly  correspondent  to  that 
of  the  animal,  that  imperfectiy 
as  they  were  always  seen  through 
the  trees  and  jungles,  the  dis- 
guise could  not  be  penetrated 
at  a,  distance,  and  scarcely  dis- 
covered upon   the  nearest   in- 


spection.    He  was  armed  with 
a  dagger  and  a  tomahawk.' 

Such  was  the  substance  of 
this  man's  relation.  The  cause 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  other 
sentinels  was  now  apparent 
The  Indians,  sheltered  in  this 
disguise,  secreted  themselves  in 
the  coppice,  watched  the  mo- 
ment when  they  could  throw  it 
off,  burst  upon  the  sentinels 
without'  previous  alarm,  and, 
too  quick  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  discharge  their 
pieces,  either  stabbed  or  scalped 
them,  and  bearing  their  bodies 
away,  concealed  them  at  some 
distance  in  the  leaves.  The 
Americans  gave  them  rewards 
for  every  scalp  of  an  enemy 
which  they  brought 

COLONEL  Boone's  escape. 

*  Colonel  Boone  happened  to 
spend  a  night  with  me  under 
the  same  roof,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  We  had  returned 
from  a  shooting  excursion,  in 
the  course  of  which  his  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  rifle  had  been  fully 
displayed.  On  retiring  to  the 
room  appropriated  to  that  re- 
markable individual  and  myself 
for  the  night,  I  felt  anxious  to 
know  more  of  his  exploits  and 
adventures  than  I  did,  and  ac- 
cordingly took  the  liberty  of 
proposing  numerous  questions 
to  him.  The  stature  and  general 
appearance  of  this  wanderer  of 
the  westeitv  foit^As  ^^^f^^^Oev^^ 
the  gigaxvUc,  IXvs.  Ocv&'^x.  ^'^'s. 
broad  aivd  pTOta\tvRXvX\V>&'«^^^^ 
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cular  powers  displayed  them- 
selves in  every  limb ;  his  coun- 
tenance gave  indication  of  his 
great  courage,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance;  and  when  he 
spoke,  the  very  motion  of  his 
lips  brought  the  impression  that 
whatever  he  uttered  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  strictly  true. 
I  undressed,  while  he  merely 
took  off  his  hunting-shirt,  and 
arranged  a  few  folds  of  blankets 
on  the  floor,  choosing  rather  to 
lie  there,  as  he  observed,  than 
on  the  softest  bed.  When  we 
had  both  disposed  of  ourselves, 
each  after  his  own  fashion,  he 
related  to  me  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  escape  on  one  oc- 
casion from  the  Indians: — 

*"  I  was  once,"  said  he,  "on  a 
hunting  expedition  on  the  banks 
of  the  Green  River,  when  the 
lower  parts  of  this  state  (Ken- 
tucky) were  still  in  the  hands  of 
nature,  and  none  but  the  sons 
of  the  soil  were  looked  upon 
as  its  lawful  proprietors.  We 
Virginians  had  for  some  time 
been  waging  a  war  of  intrusion 
upon  them,  and  I,  amongst  the 
rest,  rambled  through  the  woods 
in  pursuit  of  their  race,  as  I  now 
would  follow  the  tracks  of  any 
ravenous  animal.  The  Indians 
outwitted  me  one  dark  night, 
and  I  was  as  unexpectedly  as 
suddenly  made  a  prisoner  by 
them.  The  trick  had  been 
managed  with  great  skill ;  for  no 
sooner  had  I  extinguished  the 


number  of  hands,  and  was  im- 
mediately pinioned,  as  if  about 
to  be  led  to  the  scafTold  for 
execution.  To  have  attempted 
to  be  refractory  would  nave 
proved  useless  and  dangerous 
to  my  life;  and  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  removed  firom  my 
camp  to  theirs,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, without  uttering  a  word  of 
complaint  You  are  aware,  I 
dare  say,  that  to  act  in  this 
manner  was  the  best  policy,  as 
you  understand  that  by  so  do- 
ing I  proved  to  the  Indians  at 
once  that  I  was  bom  and  bred 
as  fearless  of  death  as  any  of 
themselves.  When  we  reached 
the  camp,  great  rejoicings  were 
exhibited.  Two  squaws  and  a 
few  papooses  appeared  particu- 
larly delighted  at  the  sight  of 
me,  and  I  was  assured  by  very 
unequivocal  gestures  and  words, 
that  on  the  morrow  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  red-skin  would 
cease  to  live.  I  never  opened 
my  lips,  but  was  busy  contriving 
some  scheme  which  mi^t  en- 
able me  to  give  the  rascals  the 
slip  before  dawn.  The  women 
immediately  fell  a  searching 
about  my  hunting-shirt  for  what- 
ever they  might  think  valuable, 
and  fortunately  for  me,  soon 
found  my  flask  filled  wiUi  mon" 
ongahda{Le,  strong  whisky).  A 
terrific  grin  was  exhibited  on 
their  murderous  countenances, 
while  my  heart  throbbed  with 
joy  at  the  anticipation  of  Aeir 


fktt  of  my  camp,  and  laid  me  I  intoxication.    The  crew  imme- 
down  to  rest  in  fuUsecunty,  asV^vaX.^-^  X^^^gffii  \a    beat   their 
/  thougrht,  than   I  feU  myse\l\\>€eC\^^«a.e^^^%,^^^ 
seized  by  an  indistmguis\vab\ii\x5^^V>oxx\^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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How  often  did  I  wish  the  flask 
ten  times  its  size,  and  filled  with 
aquafortis !  I  observed  that  the 
squaws  drank  more  fireely  than 
the  warriors,  and  again  my 
spirits  were  about  to  be  de- 
pressed,  when  the  report  of  a 
gun  was  heard  at  a  distance. 
The  Indians  all  jumped  on  their 
feet,  the  singing  and  drinking 
were  both  brought  to  a  stand, 
and  I  saw  with  inexpressible 
joy  the  men  walk  off  to  some 
distance  and  talk  to  the  squaws. 
I  knew  that  they  were  consult- 
ing about  me,  and  I  foresaw 
that  in  a  few  moments  the 
warriors  would  go  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  gun  having 
been  fired  so  near  their  camp. 
I  expected  that  the  squaws 
would  be  left  to  guard  me. 
Well,  sir,  it  was  just  so.  They 
returned ;  the  men  took  up  their 
guns  and  walked  away.  The 
squaws  sat  down  again,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  had  my 
bottle  up  to  their  dirty  mouths, 
gurgling  down  their  throats  the 
remains  of  the  whisky.  With 
what  pleasure  did  I  see  them 
becoming  more  and  more  drunk, 
until  the  liquor  took  such  hold 
on  them,  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  these  women  to  be 
of  any  service.  They  tumbled 
down,  rolled  about,  and  began 
to  snore;  when  I,  having  no 
other  chance  of  freeing  myself 
from  the  cords  that  fastened 
me,  rolled  over  and  over  towards 
the  fire,  and  after  a  short  time, 
burned  them  asunder.  I  rose 
on  my  feet,  stretched  my  stiff- 
ened sinews^  snatched  up  my 


rifle,  and,  for  once  in  my  life, 
spared  that  of  Indians.  I  now 
recollect  how  desirous  I  once 
felt  to  lay  open  the  skulls  of  the 
wretches  with  my  tomahawk; 
but  when  I  again  thought  upon 
killing  beings  unprepared  and 
unable  to  defend  themselves,  it 
looked  like  murder  without 
need,  and  I  gave  up  the  idea. 
But,  sir,  I  felt  determined  to 
mark  the  spot,  and  walking  to 
a  thrifty  ash  sapling,  I  cut  out 
of  it  three  large  chips,  and  ran 
off.  I  soon  reached  the  river, 
crossed  it,  and  threw  my- 
self deep  into  the  cane  brakes, 
imitating  the  tracks  of  an  Indian 
with  my  feet,  so  that  no  chance 
might  be  left  for  those  from 
whom  I  had  escaped  to  overtake 
me.'" 


harrod's  wolfskin  cap. 

The  Shawanees  had  made 
several  attacks  upon  Boone's 
station,  against  which  settlement 
they  had  always  expressed  the 
bitterest  animosity,  on  account, 
no  doubt,  of  its  having  been  the 
first  white  settlement  held  in  the 
country.  Boone  was  absent  at 
the  Licks,  with  a  great  part  of 
the  men  of  the  station,  making 
salt.  The  prowling  parties  of 
Indians  had  killed  their  cattle, 
driven  in  their  hunting-parties, 
and  so  shortened  their  supplies 
of  meat,  that  the  garrison  was 
reduced  to  great  straits.  At 
this  juncture,  a  stalwart  hunter, 
James  Hanod,  iVv^  io>xci^«^  ^ 
Harrodsbuig,  m^L^i^  >kss  xix^'^^.^ 
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from  one  of  those  long  solitary 
expeditions  he  was  accustonied 
to  make.  Finding  the  condition 
of  things,  he  first  proposed  to 
some  of  the  remaining  men  that 
they  should  accompany  him  to 
one  of  the  nearest  of  his  depots 
of  meat  The  risk  was  very 
great ;  and  Harrod,  perceiving 
from  their  hesitation  that  the  men 
were  not  willing  to  go,  left  the 
station  that  night  alone,  telling 
the  women  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
that  he  would  bring  them  back 
meat 

He  found  game  very  shy  in 
the  morning ;  and  as  there  were 
plenty  of  Indian  signs  about,  he 
determined  to  have  the  first 
meat  he  could  get,  and  return 
with  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
relief  of  the  station.  He  came 
in  sight  of  a  small  herd  of  deer, 
which  were  moving  as  if  they 
had  been  lately  startled,  and 
were  still  on  the  look-out ;  this 
caused  him  to  use  great  circum- 
spection. It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  came  across  signs  which 
induced  him  to  think  that  there 
were  several  Indians  close  at 
hand.  The  daring  hunter  cared 
nothing  for  the  odds,  but  coolly 
resolved  to  have  one  of  those 
deer,  or  lose  a  scalp ;  and  of  the 
latter,  there  surely  seemed  to  be 
a  great  likelihood.  This  would 
have  been  foolhardiness  with 
any  other  man,  but  with  Harrod 
it  was  entirely  a  matter  of  course. 
He  had  never  turned  aside  from 
his  path  for  the  red  man,  nor 
did  Jie  ever  intend  lo  do  ^o. 
.  He  claimed  those  \\utv\:\t\^ 
^  ^"rounds,   too,  and  tliose  deei 


were  his,  if  he  could  win  them, 
and  his  he  intended  they  should 
be.  His  circumspection  was 
not  a  little  increased  on  per- 
ceiving the  marks  of  the  mocca- 
sin on  the  trail  of  the  deer. 
These  were  before  him,  and  he 
might  come  upon  them  at  any 
moment  This  did  not  deter 
him,  for  he  saw  at  a  glance  his 
advantage,  as  he  was  on  the 
look-out  for  them,  while  they 
were  on  the  look-out  for  the 
deer,  and  evidently,  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  trail  they 
left,  entirely  unconscious  of  his 
proximity.  He  had  followed 
on  in  this  manner  for  several 
miles,  taking  care  to  expose  his 
body  as  little  as  possible,  and, 
indeed,  advancing  from  tree  to 
tree  all  the  time,  as  if  in  a  bush 
fight  The  sudden  whistle  of  a 
deer,  followed  instantly  by  the 
ring  of  two  rifles  close  on  his 
left,  gave  him  warning  that  the 
time  for  business  had  come. 
The  Indians  kept  close,  and  as 
he  was  peeping  cautiously  round 
a  tree,  endeavouring  to  get  a 
sight  of  them,  a  rifle  ball  from 
the  right  whizzed  through  the 
heavy  mass  of  black  hau:  that 
fell  down  over  his  shoulders, 
stinging  his  neck  sharply  as  it 
grazed  past  He  croudied  in- 
stantly, and  all  was  still  as  death 
for  a  long  time,  for  the  two  on 
the  left  had  taken  the  hint,  and 
lay  close,  while  the  Indian  on 
the  right  did  the  same,  while 
he  re-loaded  and  watched  for 
^kXiother  chance. 
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on  two  sides,  and  it  might  be 
on  every  side  for  all  he  could 
tell.  But  from  Harrod*s  well- 
known  daring  and  character,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  it  was  not 
a  source  of  pleasure  rather  than 
fear;  for  it  was  just  such  a 
dilemma  as  he  delighted  to  get 
himself  into,  for  the  pleasure  of 
getting  himself  out  again.  The 
foot  of  the  tree  at  which  he 
crouched  was  surrounded  by 
bushes  or  shrubs  about  three 
feet  high,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
lift  his  head  above  these  before 
he  could  fire.  He  wore  a  famous 
wolf-skin  cap,  that  had  figured 
in  many  a  bloody  border  fight, 
and  after  waiting  till  he  was 
convinced  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  a  sight  of  the 
daring  foe,  he  placed  it  upon 
the  ramrod  of  his  rifle,  and 
after  some  prefatory  manoeuvr- 
ing among  the  shrubs,  to  show 
that  he  was  getting  restless, 
gradually  and  cautiously  elevated 
the  cap.  The  ring  of  the  three 
rifles  was  almost  simultaneous, 
as  it  rose  a  little  above  the 
bushes;  and  before  the  echoes 
had  died  away,  the  death-shriek 
of  the  warrior  on  the  right  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  shadows. 
Harrod  lay  still  a  long  time 
before  he  concluded  to  try  the 
manoeuvre  again:  the  cap  was 
cautiously  elevated  once  more, 
and  this  time  drew  but  one  fire ; 
for  the  Indians  had  taken  warn- 
ing. It  effected  all  that  Harrod 
required,  however,  for  it  dis- 
covered the  exact  position  of 
these  two.  He  had  only  known 
the  direction  before,  but  not  the 


I 


position,  as  his  eyes  had  been 
occupied  in  watching  the  one 
on  the  right  In  less  than  half 
a  minute,  the  Indian  who  had 
fired  exposed  part  of  his  body 
in  sending  home  his  rod ;  Harrod 
shot  him  through  the  heart 
The  other  Indian  commenced  a 
rapid  retreat  He  got  off,  but 
Harrod  thought  he  carried  a 
third  ball  with  him.  They  had 
been  entirely  deceived  by  the 
manoeuvre  of  the  cap,  and  the 
survivor  was  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that,  as  he  did  not  doubt 
they  had  killed  two,  there  must 
be  several  white  men  there  yet 
Harrod  proceeded  at  his  leisure 
to  dress  the  two  deer  they  had 
brought  down,  and  that  night 
entered  the  station,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all,  with  a  full  load  of 
meat 

bartle's  adventure. 

'  You  must  first  know  that  I 
have  been  a  trader  among  the 
red  men  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  in  the  course  of  which 
time  I  made  many  friends  among 
the  Delawares,  Shawanees,  and 
Wyandots ;  and  I  regret  to  add 
many  were  bitter  foes.  You 
see  I  was  always  noted  for 
taking  a  decided  course  upon 
every  occasion  in  which  the  red 
men  were  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  whites.  I  was  not  a 
mere  trader,  who  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  honour,  and  con- 
science, and  race,  to  fill  his 
pocket  1  X.o\A  >^^  T^  ^^xl 
when  1  l\voM^\.Ocve.^  Nq^^^«t^\i%^ 
and  also  lo\d  \!tvOTi  est*,  ^^nw^ 
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occasions  that  they  deserved  to 
be  punished.  By  this  bold, 
open  course  of  action,  I  won 
the  respect  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  men  with  whom  I  was 
brought  in  contact  But  Custa- 
loga,  and  many  others,  who  bore 
an  unconquerable  hatred  to  the 
whites,  said  I  was  the  red  man's 
foe,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  among  the  Delawares 
and  accuse  them  of  acting 
treacherously. 

'For  some  time  I  feared 
Custaloga's  influence,  and  kept 
on  the  borders  of  the  Delaware 
country.  But  the  inducements 
of  a  very  profitable  trade,  and 
the  probabilities  of  evading  in- 
jury from  my  foes,  determined 
me  to  visit  the  Delawares  again. 
I  set  out  from  Fort  Pitt  in  the 
spring  of  1793,  in  company  with 
another  trader,  and  a  Wyandot 
named  Hochela,  who  had  long 
been  an  intimate  friend  and 
guide  to  me.  We  journeyed  in 
safety,  meeting  many  friendly 
Delawares  and  red  men  of 
other  tribes,  and  arrived  on  the 
Muskingum,  up  which  we  in- 
tended to  proceed  till  we  reached 
the  Delaware  villages.  One 
morning  we  were  getting  things 
ready  to  start  from  the  place 
where  we  had  camped  the  night 
before,  when  Hochela  came 
running  to  us  from  a  thick  wood. 
He  informed  us  that  he  had 
seen  Custaloga,  and  two  other 
Delawares,  advancing  cautiously 
through  the  wood  in  the  direction 
of  OUT  camping-place.  VJe  *m- 
staxitly  seized  our  rifles,  but  out 
foes  were  upon  us  before  ve  ex- 


pected them,  yelling  like  fiends. 
They  fired — ^aball  passed  through 
my  wrist,  but  my  friends  were 
unhurt  My  fire  killed  the 
Delaware  who  was  foremost  in 
the  onset,  and  then  the  struggle 
commenced. 

'  Our  camping-place  was  near 
the  edge  of  the  high  bank,  and 
the  descent  from  it  was  almost 
perpendicular.  Custaloga  was 
a  very  powerful  roan,  and  my 
wound  had  disabled  one  of  my 
arms.  But  I  struck  at  him  with 
my  tomahawk.  I  received  the 
stroke  of  his  upon  my  wounded 
arm,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Then  the  Wyandot  came  to  my 
relief.  He  struck  at  Custaloga, 
who,  however,  parried  the  blow, 
and  grappling  with  the  Wyandot 
by  neck  and  waist,  threw  him 
headlong  from  the  height  Mean- 
time I  arose,  drew  my  knife,  and 
stabbed  the  chief  in  the  back. 
The  wound  was  mortal  He 
reeled,  struck  at  me  with  his 
knife,  and  fell  from  the  height 
uttering  an  awful  scream.  I 
had  time  now  to  look  around 
for  my  friend  Jones.  I  found 
him  just  giving  the  other  Dela- 
ware a  mortal  blow  in  the  throat 
They  had  been  engaged  in  a 
fierce  and  desperate  struggle, 
and  Jones  had  been  severely 
cut  by  his  opponent's  knife. 
However,  his  fqe  fell,  and  the 
scalp  was  soon  in  his  possession. 
I  scalped  the  other  Delaware 
whom  I  had  shot  We  then 
had  breathing  time.  My  arm 
'w^^'bt^^Ti^^SLd  the  wound  in 
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slightly  on  the  back.  But  we 
agreed  to  go  round  to  a  place 
where  we  could  easily  descend 
the  bank,  and  see  what  had  be- 
come of  the  bodies  of  the  two 
who  had  gone  over  the  height  j 
we  found  both  lying  in  the  shal- 
low water  at  the  foot  Hochela's 
head  had  struck  against  a  pro- 
jecting rock  in  his  ^1,  and  he 
)gras  quite  dead  when  we  found 
him.  Custaloga  still  clenched 
his  knife,  while  his  features  were 
fearfully  distorted.  I  managed 
to  scalp  him,  and  then  we  threw 
both  bodies  into  deep  water,  as 
the  readiest  grave.  Returning 
to  our  camping-place,  we  dressed 
each  other's  wounds  after  a 
fashion,  secured  our  goods,  and 
determined  to  hurfy  away  from 
that  part  of  the  country. 

*  It  was  severe  travelling  with 
heavy  packs  in  our  condition; 
but  we  knew  that,  if  the  death  of 
Custaloga  and  his  friendsreached 
the  ears  of  the  people  of  their 
village,    our    lives    would    be 


sought  in  revenge.  So  we  tra- 
velled hard  till  we  reached  Far- 
mer's Castle,  on  the  Ohio.  There 
we  were  sure  of  protection. 
The  Delawares  found  the  bodies 
of  their  friends — that  of  Custa- 
loga drifting  ashore  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  place  where  he 
was  killed.  For  a  while  they 
were  very  much  excited,  and 
threatened  us  with  the  most 
horrible  torture  if  we  should  fall 
into  their  hands.  But  the  Major- 
commandant  at  the  Castle  sent 
a  friendly  Wyandot  to  their 
principal  chief,  to  inform  him 
of  the  true  state  of  the  affair, 
and  to  offer  presents  from  us  as 
marks  of  our  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. The  chief  was  fully  satis- 
fied that  Custaloga  had  deserved 
his  fate,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing his  relatives  of  the  fact 
At  least,  they  said  they  were 
convinced.  Jones  and  I  much 
doubted  it,  and  kept  away  from 
the  Delawares  for  more  than  a 
year  afterwards.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  LONELY  LOG-HUT — COLTKR's  ADVENTURE — BRADY'S  LEAP. 


A  LONELY  LOG-HUT. 

*I  HAD  oflen,  on  being  overtaken 
by  the  shades  of  night,  resolved 
in  my  own  mind  for  the  future 
only  to  travel  through  the  woods 
by  daylight ;  for  even  at  noon- 
day the  still  and  gloomy  forest 
is  sufficiency  lonesome .  and 
melancholy  for  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  solitude.     The  road 


which  I  was  travelling  was  new 
to  me,  and  in  fact  it  was  alto- 
gether a  new  road,  that  had  been 
opened  only  the  preceding  year. 
Two  friends  of  mine,  who  had 
essayed  to  travel  it  the  past 
autumn,  had  supplied  me  with 
a  sketch  of  the  route,  contain- 
ing l\\e  tvamea  ol  ^^  Sk«  ^^e^s^Kw. 
found  a\otv^\X,^TA^^  twccw^x^.^^ 
\  distances XicXwwa^^^^^^w^'^^ 
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houses.  I  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  marked  off  the  diffe- 
rent places  where  I  was  to  halt ; 
and  lif  anything  occurred  to  pre- 
vent me  from  stopping  at  the 
destined  pbces,  my  whole  plan 
would  become  disarranged.  So 
far  I  had  been  able  to  keep  to 
my  prexiously  -  arranged  plan; 
and  just  as  the  shades  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  enshroud  the 
deep  valley  that  reposes  at  the 
foot  of  the  iivild  and  lofty  Po- 
chono  mountain,  I  approached 
the  lone  cottage  which  was 
marked  out  on  my  travelling 
chart  as  the  place  for  me  to  p>ass 
the  night  in.  Although  I  had 
never  been  in  that  part  of  the 
countr}',  yet  the  building  of 
squared  logs  or  "blocks"  that 
now  presented  itself,  was  in 
some  measure  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, since,  poor  and  lonely 
and  cheerless  as  it  seemed,  it 
had  acquired  a  name  in  the 
history  of  that  part  of  the  country 
with  which  it  was  connected 
Its  wooden  walls  were  blackened 
with  the  tempests  of  half  a  cen- 
tur}',  and  the  traditionary  tales 
connected  with  it  were  familiar 
to  every  child  in  the  distant 
settlement 

'A  person  of  the  name  of 
Lamer  had  been  induced  to 
settle  here,  long  before  any  of 
the  valleys  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  country  (now  full  of 
people)  contained  one  white  in- 
habitant     What  induced  this 


people  in  those  days,  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  On  his  way  to 
this  secluded  dell,  he  must  have 
passed  through  many  a  valley 
which  presented  a  fertile  soU 
and  a  more  serene  climate ;  but 
induced  by  some  feeling  which 
must  now  for  ever  remain  a 
secret,  Lamer,  with  a  wife  and 
four  or  five  children,  accom- 
panied by  a  younger  brother, 
took  possession  of  the  extreme 
head  of  a  mountain  valley,  and 
there  built  the  sombre-looking 
building  now  before  me.  It 
has  been  surmised  by  many, 
that  the  contiguity  to  the  ad- 
joining mountain  was  his  chief 
inducement  to  settle  here,  for 
he  was  a  remarkably  keen  hunter. 
There  certainly  were  more  wolves 
and  panthers  in  that  vicinity 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State,  besides  an  abundance  of 
elk  and  deer,  with  a  great  variety 
of  game  of  smaller  note.  They 
did  not  devote  their  time  ex- 
clusively to  hunting;  for  when 
they  had  resided  here  some  half- 
score  of  years,  they  had  managed 
to  clear  away  the  forest  trees 
from  a  few  acres  of  land,  suffi- 
cient to  grow  more  grain  than 
the  family  could  consume. 

*  About  this  period  they  were 
waited  on  by  two  Indian  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations,  who  informed 
the  Lamers  that,  if  they  valued 
their  own  safety,  they  must  im- 
mediately fly  from  the  abode 
they   had    so    long   inhabited. 


hardy  man  to  bury  himself  and  I  This  piece  of  inteUigence,  which 
St  young  family  in  the  wilderness  A  ^^.^  ^^vj«^  \rv^  ^ssajdv  ^j^r^- 
so  far  from  ail  the  pale-faces,  2^\  x^xiX  s\t^c^tv^  .  ^  ^  ^^^^1. 
the  Indians  called    the  vih\leW\^v(y^  >^^^^^^^^^  ^^^'^ 
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they  had  never  before  been  ac- 
tually threatened  by  the  Indians 
who    had   occasionally   visited 
them,  they  had  sometimes  used 
a  little  caution  when  they  sus- 
pected a  party  of  Indians  were 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity.     One 
day  shortly  after  the  visit  of  the 
two  warriors,  the  younger  of  the 
brothers  returned  from  an  ex- 
cursion on  the  mountain,  with 
the  somewhat  startling  intelli- 
gence .that  he  had  crossed  in 
his  way  down  the  trail  of  an 
Indian  party,    and   he   should 
judge  from  its  appearance  that 
the  number  was  something  con- 
siderable.     He    further  stated 
that  he  had,  from  the  summit 
of  an  adjoining  hill,  carefully 
surveyed  the  forests  all  around, 
but  no  curling  smoke  rose  above 
the  green    foliage  (for  it  was 
summer)  to  denote  their  hunt- 
ing fires,  neither  had  he  heard 
the  report  of  fire-arms  during  the 
whole  day.  To  those  acquainted 
with  the  subtlety  of  the  Indian 
character,  this  report  was  some- 
what   alarming,   and  the   lone 
family  determined  to  be  circum- 
spect in  all  their  movements. 
Their  arms  consisted  of  three 
rifles — one  used  by  each  of  the 
brothers,  and  the  remaining  one 
by  the  eldest  son,  a  stout  youth 
of  nineteen.    It  was  agreed  that 
they  should  keep  watch  during 
the  night,  the  brothers  and  the 
son  taking  it  by  turns,  and  the 
fire  was  extinguished  before  it 
became  quite  dark. 

*  Some  hours  after  midnight, 

and  while    the  father    of    the 

family  was  keeping  watch,    he 


thought  he  perceived  a  bright 
spark  of  fire  advancing  slowly 
across  the  small  piece  of  meadow 
in  the  direction  of  the  house ;  and 
as  it  came  nearer,  he  distinctly 
saw  part  of  the  body  of  a  naked 
Indian.     There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the    intention    of   the  in- 
cendiary; and  as  all  was  parched 
and  dry  with  the  scorching  sun    • 
of  July,  a  fire    once    kindled 
against  the  time-seasoned  log- 
walls  of  their  dwelling,  the  whole 
building  would  be  in  a  blaze  in 
a  few  minutes.     Lamer  was  in 
the  upper  storey,  at  an  opening 
in  one  end  of  the  building ;  but 
as  the  Indian  came  nearer,  he 
changed  his  course  a  litfle,  as  if 
he  intended  to  make  his  fire  in 
the  rear  of  the  house.    It  was 
a  moment  of  extreme  anxiety 
with  Lamer.    If  he  permitted 
the  villain  to  pass  the  rear  of 
the  building,  they  were  all  in  a 
short  time  to  be  burnt  out,  and 
most  probably  massacred  by  the 
merciless  beings  no  doubt  in 
ambush  close  by.     If  he  fired 
and  shot  him,  retribution  would 
certainly  await  them  all,  and  in 
either  case  he  considered  them 
a  doomed  family.     But  he  did 
fire ;  and  long  before  the  rever- 
berations were  silent  in  the  ad- 
joining mountains,  the  Indian 
had  given  one  lofty  bound  and 
shrieked  the  shriek  of  death. 
The  report  of  his  rifle  brought 
the  whole  family  to  his  side, 
and  he  related  to  them  all  that 
had  taken  place;  and  it  seemed 
a  mallei  o(  UTvc<e;T\2L\xiVi  ^^^^^ 
the  lnd\aim  ^oviXdi  /^\.\a.0«^  ^^^ 
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ing  darkness,  or  postpone  their 
onset  until  the  return  of  day. 
It  seems  they  did  wait  for  day- 
light, and  when  it  returned  they 
commenced  firing  at  the  different 
windows  or  openings,  wherever 
they  imagined  they  might  reach 
the  inmates.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, had  not  much  effect :  one 
of  the  younger  children  received 
its  death-wound ;  but  the  rest 
escaped  imharmed  for  the  pre- 
sent 

*As  I  before  stated,  in  the 
back  part  of  the  building  there 
was  no  opening.  The  Indians 
finding  the  plan  of  firing  at  the 
windows  not  likely  to  produce 
much  effect,  determined  upon 
making  a  circuit  through  the 
neighbouring  woods,  and  there- 
by gain  the  defenceless  rear  of 
the  dwelling.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, was  an tici  plated  by  the 
besieged ;  for  when  the  firing 
ceased,  the  Lamers  suspected 
they  would  be  making  this 
movement.  The  two  brothers, 
thefefore,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, contrived  to  make  two 
small  openings  in  the  shingled 
roof;  and  when  the  assailants 
emerged  from  the  woods  behind 
the  building,  the  two  leaders 
were  instantly  shot  down.  The 
rest,  unappalled,  rushed  forward ; 
and  before  the  brothers  could 
reload  their  pieces,  there  were  a 
score  of  the  savages  under  the 
shelter  of  the  building.  The 
son,  too,  had  not  been  idle ;  for 
by  thrusting  one  half  of  his  per- 
son  through  the  end  w\ndo\», 
be  had  been  enabled  to  tiie 
900  them  as  they  rushed  fox 


the  house,  and  had  made  one 
of  them  bite  the  dust  Yet,  after 
ally  what  availed  it?  Should 
the  Indians  instantly  set  fire 
to  the  house,  they  would  all 
be  burnt  alive.  The  brothers, 
therefore,  immediately  resolved 
upon  the  family  quitting  the 
premises  and  making  for  the 
woods.  But  this  plan  was  nearly 
fatal  to  the  whole  party;  for 
before  they  had  crossed  the 
slight  hollow  in  firont  of  the 
woods,  the  two  brothers  and 
three  of  the  children  fell  to  rise 
no  more.  The  eldest  son  was 
singled  out  by  a  tall,  powerful 
Indian,  who  piu^ued  him  across 
a  field  of  growing  rye.  They 
were  each  armed  with  a  rifle, 
but  neither  of  them  stopped  to 
fire.  Young  Lamer,  perceiving 
that  the  Indian  gained  rapidly 
upon  him,  for  his  knee  had  been 
slightly  injured  by  a  ball,  be- 
thought himself  of  a  stratagem 
which  ultimately  saved  him. 
Some  of  the  party  near  the 
house  were  '  yet  occasionally 
firing  at  the  fugitives  that  made 
for  the  woods;  so  young  Lamer, 
as  if  he  had  received  a  death- 
woundy  fell  amongst  the  tall 
gram.  The  Indian  instantly 
squatted  in  the  rye  also,  being 
apparently  suspicious  of  some 
trick  in  his  intended  victim; 
but  in  a  short  time  he  raised 
himself  upon  his  knees,  in  order 
to  scmtinize  the  place  where 
young  Lamer  lay,  when  the 
young  fellow,  who  had  been 
QXi^Xi^%  V>&  \kV(5:j^  Cor  such  an 

and  ^<cA\!MfiL^xss>aai^^^&fc\scwa^ 
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He  did  not  wait  to  reload ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  soreness  of  his 
knee,  pushed  for  the  woods, 
which  were  but  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. Once  behind  a  shelter- 
ing tree,  he  reloaded  his  rifle, 
and  having  done  so,  had  the 
satisfisurtion  to  find  that  none  of 
the  surviving  Indians  pursued 
him ;  they  were  many  of  them 
engaged  in  scalping  his  father 
and  uncle,  and  a  younger  brother 
and  two  sisters,  while  others 
were  in  pursuit  of  his  mother 
and  eldest  sister,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  woods. 

'  For  two  nights  he  continued 
to  wander  in  the  forest ;  but 
during  the  day  he  remained 
hidden  in  some  hollow  tree.  At 
last,  hungry  and  weary,  he 
reached  a  distant  settlement  on 
the  river  Delaware,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  immediately  formed 
themselves  into  an  armed  party, 
and  set  off  for  the  scene  of 
slaughter.  On  reaching  the 
place,  they  presently  discovered 
the  dead  bodies  of  nine  Indians, 
the  two  Lamers,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family,  except 
the  eldest  daughter  and  the 
mother.  The  two  last  mentioned, 
it  was  evident,  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  surviving  Indians,  for 
their  bodies  were  nowhere  to 
be  found.  This  party  remained 
three  or  fom:  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  late  scenes  of  blood  ; 
but  the  mother  and  daughter 
returned  not  From  this  period, 
the  place  was  deserted  for  some 
years;  but  the  surviving  young 
Lamer  marrying^  he  and  his 
wife  took  possession  of  the  lone 


and  blood-stained  dwelling.  The 
tribe  of  Indians  had  removed 
far  away  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seneca  and  Ciaaga  lakes,  so 
that  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
such  rude  and  barbarous  neigh- 
bours. Years  rolled  on,  and 
brought  with  them  a  new  genera- 
tion of  that  devoted  family ;  but 
more  than  twenty  years  passed 
away  without  any  tidings  of  the 
missing  females.  About  this 
period,  some  settlers  from  the 
part  of  the  country  where  the 
Lamers  originally  resided,  lo- 
cated themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  above-mentioned  lakes, 
where  they  lived  in  peace  and 
goodwill  with  their  neighbours 
the  Indians,  and  from  whom 
they  learned  the  fate  of  the 
missing  mother  and  daughter. 

'They  stated  that  they  were 
pursued  and  soon  captured  in 
the  woods;  and  although  they 
would  only  submit  to  be  dragged 
along  by  force,  in  that  manner 
they  proceeded  for  a  portion  of 
two  days.  But  this  mode  of 
proceeding  was  found  so  incon- 
venient to  the  party,  that  when 
they  reached  the  caves  in  the 
Moose  Mountain,  a  council  was 
held  on  their  prisoners,  when 
they  were  adjudged  to  die. 
They  were  then  tomahawked, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those 
barbarians;  and  they  had  no 
doubt  but  their  skeletons  might 
be  found  there  stilL  This  in- 
formation was  some  time  after- 
wards impaj\.td  \.o\ivfc  ^^^^xA 
brother  oi  xScit  d'Wl«asfc^^^^ 
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accompanied  by  three  friends, 
repaired  to  Moose  Mountain, 
sought  out  the  caves,  that  were 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the 
white  men,  and  found  the  two 
skeletons  in  the  very  position 
they  had  fallen  beneath  the 
tomahawks  of  their  murderers. 
They  were  then  removed  with 
-  much  care  and  labour  to  the 
residence  of  the  son,  who,  with 
true  filial  affection,  interred  them 
in  the  same  grave  with  the 
mouldering  bodies  of  their  de- 
parted kindred  At  the  time 
I  visited  this  lone  dwelling,  the 
son,  who  had  escaped  the  family 
massacre,  was  still  occupying  it 
He  was  now  old  and  grey- 
headed; but  he  still  occasion- 
ally took  his  rifle  into  the  woods 
in  pursuit  of  game.  He,  too, 
had  been  the  father  of  a  family 
of  sons  and  daughters,  now  all 
grown  up,  and  all  except  one,  I 
believe,  married  and  settled,  one 
or  two  in  his  oiim  district ;  but 
the  others  had  been  induced  to 
wander  away  to  the  Far  West 
He  is  still  looked  upon  with  a 
sort  of  veneration  ;  and  scarce 
a  lone  traveller  ever  visits  him, 
to  whom  he  does  not  relate  the 
lamentable  fate  of  his  family.' 

colter's  adventure. 

'Colter  came  to  St  Louis  in 

May   iSio,  in  a  small  canoe, 

from  the  head  waters  of  the 

Missouri,  a  distance  of   3000 

miles,    which   he   traversed   in 

ihxny  da}*s.     I  saw  \um  oxv  \\\s 

arrjval,  and  received  from  Wca 

on  account  of  his  advtnVMits, 


after  he  had  separated  from 
Lewis  and  Clark's  party.  I  shall 
relate  one  anecdote  for  its  singu- 
larity : — 

*  On  the  arrival  of  the  party 
at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Colter,  observing  an  ap- 
pearance of  abundance  of  beaver 
being  there,  got  permission  to 
remain  and  hunt  for  some  time, 
which  he  did  in  company  with 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Dixon, 
who  had  traversed  the  immense 
tract  of  country  from  St  Louis 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri alone.  Soon  after,  he  se- 
parated from  Dixon,  and  trapped 
in  company  with  a  hunter  named 
Potts;  and  aware  of  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  Blackfeet  Indians, 
one  of  whom  had  been  killed 
by  Lewis,  they  set  their  traps 
at  night,  and  took  them  up  early 
in  the  rooming,  remaining  con- 
cealed during  the  day. 

'They  were  examining  their 
traps  early  one  morning,  in  a 
creek  about  six  miles  fix)m  that 
branch  of  the  Missouri  called 
Jefferson  Fork,  and  were  as- 
cending in  a  canoe,  when  they 
suddenly  heard  a  great  noise, 
resembling  the  trampling  of  ani- 
mals ;  but  they  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  as  the  high  per- 
pendicular banks  on  each  side 
of  the  river  impeded  their  view. 
Colter  immediately  pronounced 
it  to  be  occasioned  by  Indians, 
and  advised  an  instant  retreat, 
but  was  accused  of  cowardice 
by  Potts,  who  insisted  that  the 
T1LOVS&  ""Qi^^  caused  by  buffaloes ; 
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doubts  were  removed  by  a  party 
of  Indians  making  their  appear- 
ance on  both  sides  of  the  creek, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred, who  beckoned  them  to 
come  ashore.  As  retreat  was 
now  impossible,  Colter  turned 
the  head  of  the  canoe ;  and,  at 
the  moment  of  its  touching,  an 
Indian  seized  the  rifle  belonging 
to  Potts ;  but  Colter,  who  is  a 
remarkably  strong  man,  imme- 
diately retook  it,  and  handed  it 
to  Potts,  who  remained  in  the 
canoe,  and,  on  receiving  it, 
pushed  oflf  into  the  river. 
-  *  He  had  scarcely  quitted  the 
shore,  when  an  arrow  was  shot 
at  him,  and  he  cried  out, "  Colter, 
I  am  wounded!"  Colter  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  escape,  and 
urged  him  to  come  ashore.  In- 
stead of  complying,  he  instantly 
levelled  his  rifie  at  the  Indian, 
and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
This  conduct,  situated  as  he  was, 
may  appear  to  have  been  an  act 
of  madness,  but  it  was  doubtless 
the  effect  of  sudden  but  sound 
reasoning;  for,  if  taken  alive, 
he  must  have  expected  to  be 
tortured  to  death,  according  to 
their  custom.  He  was  instantly 
pierced  with  arrows  so  numerous, 
that,  to  use  Colter's  words,  "  he 
was  made  a  riddle  of." 

*They  now  seized  Colter, 
stripped  him  entirely  naked, 
and  began  to  consult  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  be 
put  to  death.  They  were  at  first 
inclined  to  set  him  up  as  a  mark 
to  shoot  at,  but  the  chief  inter- 
fered,  and,  seizing  him  by  the 


shoulder,  asked  him  if  he  could 
run  fast.  Colter,  who  had  been 
some  time  amongst  the  Kee- 
katso  or  Crow  Indians,  had  in 
a  considerable  degree  acquired 
the  Blackfoot  language,  and  was 
also  well  acquainted  with  Indian 
customs.  He  knew  that  he  had 
now  to  run  for  his  life,  with  the 
dreadful  odds  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred against  him,  and  those 
armed  Indians;  he  therefore 
cunningly  replied  that  he  was 
a  very  bad  runner,  although  he 
was  considered  by  the  hunters 
as  remarkably  swift 

*  The  chief  now  commanded 
the  party  to  remain  stationary, 
and  led  Colter  out  on  the  prairie 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and 
released  him,  bidding  him  save 
himself  if  he  could.  At  this 
instant  the  horrid  war-whoop 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  poor 
Colter,  who,  urged  with  the  hope 
of  preserving  life,  ran  with  a 
speed  at  which  he  himself  was 
surprised.  He  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Jefferson  Fork,  hav- 
ing to  traverse  a  plain  six  miles 
in  breadth,  abounding  with  the 
prickly  pear,  on  which  he  was 
every  instant  treading  with  his 
naked  leet.  He  ran  nearly  half- 
way across  the  plain  before  he 
ventured  to  look  over  his  shoul- 
der, when  he  perceived  that  the 
Indians  were  very  much  scat- 
tered, and  that  he  had  gained 
groimd  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body ;  but 
one  Indian,  who  carried  a  spear, 
was  much  before  all  the  rest,^and 
I  not  mote  l\vaiioxie\v\«A\^^^^^^ 
|fromhim.    Mam\.^^^m^\>c»ss^ 
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now  cheered  the  heart  of  Colter; 
he  derived  confidence  from  the 
belief  that  escape  was  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility ;  but  that 
confidence  was  nearly  fatal  to 
him,  for  he  exerted  himself  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  nostrils,  and 
soon  almost  covered  the  fore 
part  of  his  body.  He  had  now 
arrived  within  a  mile  of  the 
river,  when  he  distinctly  heard 
the  appalling  sound  of  footsteps 
behind  him,  and  every  instant 
expected  to  feel  the  spear  of  his 
pursuer.  Again  he  turned  his 
head,  and  saw  the  savage  not 
twenty  yards  from  him.  Deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  avoid  the 
expected  blow,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  turned  round,  and 
spread  out  his  arms.  The 
Indian,  surprised  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  action,  and  per- 
haps by  the  bloody  appearance 
of  Colter,  also  attempted  to  stop, 
but,  exhausted  with  running,  he 
fell  whilst  endeavouring  to  throw 
his  spear,  which  stuck  in  the 
ground  and  broke.  Colter  in- 
stantly snatched  up  the  pointed 
part,  with  which  he  pinned  him 
to  the  earth,  and  then  continued 
his  flight 

*The  foremost  of  the  Indians, 
on  arriving  at  the  place,  stopped 
till  others  came  up  to  join  them, 
when  they  set  up  a  hideous  yell. 
Every  moment  of  this  time  was 
improved  by  Colter,  who,  al- 
though fainting  and  exhausted, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  skirt- 
ing  of  the  cotton-tree  wood  on 


the  river.  Fortunately  for  him, 
a  little  below  this  place  was  an 
island,  against  the  upper  part  of 
which  a  raft  of  drift-timber  had 
lodged.  He  dived  under  the 
raft,  and,  after  several  efifbrts, 
got  his  head  above  water  amongst 
the  trunks  of  trees,  covered  over 
with  smaller  wood  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet  Scarcely  had  he 
secured  himself,  when  the  Indians 
arrived  on  the  river,  screeching 
and  yelling,  as  Colter  expressed 
it,  "like  so  many  devils."  They 
were  frequently  on  the  raft  dur- 
ingtheday,  and  were  seen  through 
the  chinks  by  Colter,  who  was 
congratulating  himself  on  his 
escape,  until  the  idea  arose  that 
they  might  set  the  raft  on  fire. 
Inhorriblesuspense,  heremained 
until  night,  when,  hearing  no 
more  of  the  Indians,  he  dived 
under  the  raft,  and  swam  silently 
down  the  river  to  a  considerable 
distance,  where  he  landed,  and 
travelled  all  night 

'Although  happy  in  having 
escaped  from  the  Indians,  his 
situation  was  still  dreadful.  He 
was  completely  naked,  under  a 
burning  sun;  the  soles  of  his 
feet  were  entirely  filled  with  the 
thorns  of  the  prickly  pear ;  be 
was  hungry,  and  had  no  means 
of  killing  game,  although  he  saw 
abundance  around  him,  and  was 
at  least  seven  days'  journey  firom 
Lisa'sFort,  on  the  Bighorn  branch 
of  the  Roche  Jaune  river.  These 
were  circumstances  under  which 
almost  any  man  but  an  Ameri- 
caxvYeoxyXfix  '«^>Ad\^aLvede8paired 
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much  esteemed  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Missouri' 


Brady's  leap. 

Captain  Samuel  Brady  was 
one  of  that  band  of  brave  men 
who  lived  in  the  trying  days  of 
the  American  Revolution^  on 
the  western  borders,  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  and  dangers 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  whose 
name  should  be  perpetuated  in 
history.  He  held  a  commission 
under  the  United  States,  and, 
for  a  part  of  the  time,  com- 
manded a  company  of  rangers, 
who  traversed  the  forests  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 
He  was  bom  in  Sheppensburgh 
in  the  year  1758,  and  removed, 
probably  when  a  boy,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Monono-gahela, 
At  the  period  of  this  adventure 
he  lived  on  Chartier  Creek,  about 
twelve  miles  below  Fort  Pitt, 
a  stream  better  known,  however, 
to  the  pilots  and  keel  boatmen 
of  modem  days  by  the  signifi- 
cant name  of  *Shirtee.'  He 
died  in  1796,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Indian  war.    . 

Samuel  Brady,  the  hero  of  the 
following  adventure,  was  about 
six  feet  in  height,  with  light  blue 
eyes,  £ur  skin,  and  dark  hair; 
he  was  remarkably  straight ;  an 
athletic,  bold,  and  vigorous 
backwoodsman,  inured  to  all 
the  toils  and  hardships  of  a  fron- 
tier life,  and  had  become  very 
obnoxious  to  the  Indians,  from 
his  numerous  successful  attacks 
on  their  war-parties,  and  from 
shooting  them  in  his  hunting  ex- 


cursions whenever  they  crossed 
his  path,  or  came  within  reach 
of  his  rifle ;  for  he  was  person- 
ally engaged  in  more  hazardous 
contests  with  the  savages  than 
any  other  man  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, excepting  Daniel  Boone. 
He  was,  in  fact,  'an  Indian 
hater,'  as  many  of  the  early 
borderers  were.  This  class  of 
men  appear  to  have  been  more 
numerous  in  this  region  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  fron- 
tiers ;  and  this,  doubtless,  arose 
from  the  slaughter  at  Braddock's 
defeat,  and  the  numerous  mur- 
ders and  attacks  on  defenceless 
families  that  for  many  years  fol- 
lowed that  disaster. 

Brady  was  also  a  very  suc- 
cessful trapper  and  hunter,  and 
took  more  beavers  than  any  of 
the  Indians  themselves.  In  one 
of  his  adventurous  trapping  ex- 
cursions to  the  waters  of  the 
Beaver  river,  or  Mahoning, — 
which  in  early  days  so  abounded 
with  animals  of  this  species, 
that  it  took  its  name  from  this 
fact, — it  so  happened  that  the 
Indians  surprised  him  in  his 
camp  and  took  him  prisoner. 
To  have  shot  or  tomahawked 
him  on  the  spot,  would  have 
been  but  a  small  gratification 
to  that  of  satiating  their  revenge 
by  burning  him  at  a  slow  fire, 
in  presence  of  all  the  Indians 
of  Uieir  village.  He  was  there- 
fore taken  alive  to  their  encamp- 
ment, on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Beaver  river,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  its  mouth. 
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noted  enemy,  and  causing  him 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  a  fiie  was 
prepared,  near  which  Brady 
was  placed,  after  being  stripped 
naked,  and  with  his  arms  un- 
boundl  Previous  to  tying  him 
to  the  stake,  a  large  circle  was 
formed  around  him,  consisting 
of  Indian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, dancing  and  yelling,  and 
uttering  all  manner  of  threats 
and  abuse  that  their  small  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language 
could  afford.  The  prisoner 
looked  on  these  preparations 
for  death  and  on  his  savage 
foes  with  a  firm  countenance 
and  a  steady  eye,  meeting  all 
their  threats  with  a  truly  savage 
fortitude.  In  the  midst  of  all 
their  dancing  and  rejoicing,  a 
squaw  of  one  of  their  chiefs  came 
near  him,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms;  quick  as  thought,  and 
with  intuitive  prescience,  he 
snatched  it  from  her,  and  threw 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  flames. 
Horror-struck  at  the  sudden 
outrage,  the  Indians  simultane- 
ously rushed  to  rescue  the  infant 
from  the  fire.  In  the  midst  of 
this  confusion,  Brady  darted 
from  the  circle,  outrunning  all 
that  came  in  his  way,  and  rushed 
into  the  adjacent  thickets,  with 
the  Indians  yelling  at  his  heels. 
He  ascended  the  steep  side  of 
a  high  hill  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets,  and  darting  down  the 
opposite  declivity,  secreted  him- 
self in  the  deep  ravines  and 
laurel  thickets  that  abound  for 
several  miles  to  the  west  oi  \l. 
His  inowledge  of  the  country 


him  to  elude  his  enemies  and 
to  reach  the  settlements  on  the 
south  of  the  Ohio  river,  which 
he  crossed  by  swimming.  The 
hill  near  whose  base  this  adven- 
ture is  said  to  have  happened 
still  goes  by  his  name ;  and  the 
incident  is  often  referred  to  by 
the  traveller  as  the  coach  is 
slowly  dragged  up  its  side. 

Captain  Brady  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  the  Daniel  Boone 
of  the  north-east  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  as  the  other 
was  of  the  south-west ;  and  the 
country  is  equally  full  of  tradi- 
tionary legends  of  his  hardy 
adventures  and  hairbreadth  es- 
capes, although  he  has  lacked 
a  Flint  to  chronicle  his  fame,  and 
to  transmit  it  to  posterity  in  the 
glowing  and  beautiful  language 
of  that  distinguished  annalist  of 
the  west  From  undoubted 
authority,  it  seems  the  following 
incident  actually  transpired  in 
this  vicinity.  Brady  resided 
on  Chartier  Creek,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio;  and  being 
a  man  of  herculean  strength, 
activity,  and  courage,  he  was 
generdly  selected  as  the  leader 
of  the  hardy  borderers  in  all 
their  incursions  into  the  Indian 
territory  north  of  the  river. 

About  the  year  1780,  on  one 
occasion,  a  laige  party  of  war- 
riors, from  the  falls  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga and  the  adjacent  country, 
had  made  an  inroad  on  the  souUi 
side  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  the 
lower  part  of  what  is  now  Wash- 
m^oxi  coMtity^  but  which  was 
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old  Indian  of  that  name,  who 
lived  there  when  the  whites  first 
came  into  the  country,  on  the 
Monono  -  gahela  river.  This 
party  had  murdered  several 
families,  and  with  the  plunder 
had  re-crossed  the  Ohio  before 
efifectual  pursuit  could  be  made. 
By  Brady  a  party  was  quickly 
summoned  of  his  chosen  fol- 
lowers, who  hastened  on  after 
them;  but  the  Indians  having 
one  or  two  dajrs  the  start,  he 
could  not  overtake  them  in  time 
to  arrest  their  return  to  the 
villages. 

Near  the  spot  where  the  town 
of  Ravenna  now  stands,  the 
Indians  separated  into  two  par- 
ties, one  of  which  went  to  the 
north,  and  the  other  west,  to 
the  falls  of  the  Cuyahoga. 
Brady's  men  also  divided;  a 
part  pursued  the  northern  trail, 
and  a  part  went  with  their  com- 
mander to  the  Indian  village, 
lying  on  the  river  in  the  present 
township  of  Northampton,  in 
Portage  county. 

Although  Brady  made  his  ap- 
proaches with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, the  Indians,  expecting  a 
pursuit,  were  on  the  look-out, 
and  ready  to  receive  him  with 
numbers  fourfold  to  those  of 
his  own  party,  whose  only  safety 
was  in  a  hasty  retreat,  which, 
from  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit, 
soon  became  a  perfect  flight 
Brady  directed  his  men  to  sepa- 
rate, and  each  one  to  take  care 
of  himself;  but  the  Indians 
knowing  Brady,  and  having  a 
most wvetemtehatred  and  dread 
of  him,  from  the  numerous  chas- 


tisements which  he  had  inflicted 
upon  them,  left  all  the  others, 
and  with  united  strength  pur- 
sued him  alone. 

The  Cuyahoga  here  makes  a 
wide  bend  to  the  south,  includ- 
ing a  large  tract  of  several  miles 
of  surface,  in  the  form  of  a 
peninsula.  Within  this  tract  the 
pursuit  was  hotly  contested. 
The  Indians,  by  extending  their 
line  to  the  right  and  left,  forced 
him  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
Having  in  peaceable  times  often 
hunted  over  this  ground  with 
the  Indians,  and  knowing  every 
turn  of  the  Cuyahoga  as  fami- 
liarly as  the  villager  knows  the 
streets  of  his  own  hamlet,  Brady 
directed  his  course  to  the  river, 
at  a  spot  where  the  whole  stream 
is  compressed  by  the  rocky  cliffs 
into  a  narrow  channel  of  only 
twenty-two  feet  across  the  top 
of  the  chasm,  although  it  is 
considerably  wider  beneath, 
near  the  water,  and  in  height 
more  than  twice  that  number  of 
feet  above  the  current  Through 
this  pass  the  water  rushes  like 
a  race-horse,  chafing  and  roar- 
ing at  the  confinement  of  its 
current  by  the  rocky  channel, 
while  a  short  distance  above 
the  stream  it  is  at  least  fifty 
yards  wide. 

As  he  approached  the  chasm, 
Brady,  knowing  that  life  or  death 
was  in  the  effort,  concentrated 
his  mighty  powers,  and  leaped 
the  stream  at  a  single  bound. 
It  so  happened  that  on  the 
opposite    clifif    the    Ua.^    Hi^a 

I'  favoured  b^  2t  Vyw  ^-w:^,  \siNa 
which  he  Axoy^^A,  ^xA  ^b»ssJ\s^% 
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the  bushes,  he  thus  helped  him- 
self to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff.  The  Indians  for  a  few 
moments  were  lost  in  wonder 
and  admiration ;  and  before  they 
had  recovered  their  recollection, 
he  was  half-way  up  the  side  of 
the  opposite  hill,  but  still  within 
reach  of  their  rifles.  They  could 
easily  have  shot  him  at  any 
moment  before,  but,  being  bent 
upon  taking  him  alive  for  tor- 
ture, and  to  glut  their  long  de- 
layed revenge,  they  forbore  the 
use  of  the  rifle ;  but  now,  seeing 
him  likely  to  escape,  they  all 
fired  upon  him;  one  bullet 
wounded  him  severely  in  the 
hip,  but  not  so  badly  as  to 
prevent  his  progress. 

The  Indians  having  to  make 
a  considerable  circuit  before 
they  could  cross  the  stream, 
Brady  advanced  a  good  distance 
ahead.  His  limb  was  growing 
stiff  from  the  wound,  and,  as 
the  Indians  gained  on  him,  he 
made  for  the  pond  which  now 
bears  his  name,  and  plunging 


in,  swam  under  water  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  came 
up  imder  the  trunk  of  a  large 
oak  which  had  fallen  into  the 
pond.  This,  although  only 
leaving  a  small  breathing  place 
to  support  life,  still  completely 
sheltered  him  from  their  sight 

The  Indians  tracing  him  by 
the  blood  to  the  water,  made 
diligent  search  all  round  the 
pond,  but  finding  no  signs  of 
his  exit,  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  sunk 
and  was  drowned.  As  they 
were  at  one  time  standing  on 
the  very  tree  beneath  which  he 
was  concealed,  Brady,  under- 
standing their  language,  was 
very  glad  to  hear  the  result  of 
their  deliberations;  and  after 
they  had  gone,  weary,  lame, 
and  hungry,  he  made  good  his 
retreat  to  his  own  home.  His 
followers  also  all  returned  in 
safety.  The  chasm  across  which 
he  leaped  is  known  in  all  that 
region  by  the  name  of  Bradfs 
Leap, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THREE    REMARKABLE   INCIDENTS   IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AUDUBON 

THE  NATURALIST. 


'  I  HAD  left  the  village  of  Shaw- 
ney,  situated  on  thie  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  on  my  return  from 
Henderson,  also  on  the  banks 
of  the  same  beautiful  stream. 
The  weather  was  pleasant,  and 
I  thought  not  warmer  than 
usual  at  that  season.    My\\oT%e 


least  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
entirely  engaged  in  conmiercial 
speculations.  I  had  forded 
Highland  Creek,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of*  entering  a  tract  of 
bottom  land  or  valley  that  lay 
between  it  and  Canoe  Creek, 
^s\\«a  oT\.  %.  sudden  I  remarked 


was  josinnR  quietly  along,  aivA\ 3l  ^^^x  ^\^«t«wL<fe\si^'t  ^v^ses. 
my  thoughts  were,  for  once  at.\oi  VScveVea^x^'^.    few  V^i:,  ^v^- 
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ness  had  overspread  the  country, 
and  I  for  some  time  expected 
an  earthquake;  but  my  horse 
exhibited  no  propensity  to  stop 
and  prepare  for  such  an  occur- 
rence. I  had  nearly  arrived  at 
the  verge  of  the  valley,  when  I 
thought  fit  to  stop  near  a  brook, 
and  dismounted  to  quench  the 
thirst  which  had  come  upon  me. 
'  I  was  leaning  on  my  knees, 
with  my  lips  about  to  touch  the 
water,  when,  from  my  proximity 
to  die  earth,  I  heard  a  distant 
murmuring  sound  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature.  I  drank,  how- 
ever, and  as  I  rose  on  my  feet, 
looked  towards  the  south-west, 
where  I  observed  a  yellowish 
oval  spot,  the  appearance  of 
which  was  quite  new  to  me. 
Little  time  was  left  me  for  con- 
sideration, as  the  next  moment 
a  smart  breeze  began  to  agitate 
the  taller  trees.  It  increased  to 
an  unexpected  height,  and  al- 
ready the  smaller  branches  and 
twigs  were  seen  falling  in  a 
slanting  direction  towards  the 
ground.  Two  minutes  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  whole 
forest  before  me  was  in  fearful 
motion.  Here  and  there,  where 
one  tree  pressed  against  another, 
a  creaking  noise  was  produced, 
similar  to  that  occasioned  by 
violent  gusts  which  sometimes 
sweep  over  the  country.  Turn- 
ing instinctively  towards  the 
direction  from  whence  the  wind 
blew,  I  saw,  to  my  great  aston- 
ishment, that  the  noblest  trees 
of  the  forest  bent  their  lofty 
heads  for  a  while,  and  unable 
to  stand  against  the  blast,  were 


falling  into  pieces.  First  the 
branches  were  broken  off  with 
a  crackling  noise ;  then  went  the 
upper  part  of  the  massy  trunks ; 
and  in  many  places  whole  trees 
of  gigantic  size  were  falling  en- 
tire to  the  ground.  So  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  the  storm, 
that  before  I  could  think  of 
taking  measures  to  ensure  my 
safety,  the  hurricane  was  passing 
opposite  the  place  where  I  stood. 
Never  can  I  forget  the  scene 
which  at  that  moment  presented 
itself.  The  tops  of  the  trees 
were  moving  in  the  strangest 
manner,  in  the  central  current 
of  the  tempest,  which  carried 
along  with  it  a  mingled  mass  of 
twigs  and  foliage,  that  completely 
obscured  the  view.  Some  of 
the  largest  trees  were  seen  bend- 
ing and  writhing  under  the  gale ; 
others  suddenly  snapped  across ; 
and  many,  after  a  momentary 
resistance,  fell  uprooted  to  the 
earth.  The  mass  of  branches, 
twigs,  foliage,  and  dust  that 
moved  through  the  air  was 
whirled  onwards  like  a  cloud  of 
feathers,  and  on  passing,  dis- 
closed a  wide  space  filled  with 
fallen  trees,  naked  stumps,  and 
heaps  of  shapeless  ruins,  which 
marked  the  path  of  the  tempest 
This  space  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  to  my 
imagination  resembled  the  dried- 
up  bed  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
its  ten  thousands  of  planters 
and  sawyers  strewed  in  the  sand, 
and  inclined  in  various  degrees. 

The  horrible  ivolse  te-^^mVAjyl 
1  that  ot  lV\e  gt^^X.  caXarw:Xs.  ^S. 

Niagara,  atvA  ;v:&  \tVQ^\^^  ^^\s% 
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in  the  track  of  the  desolating 
tempest,  produced  a  feeling  in 
my  mind  which  it  were  impos- 
sible to  describe. 

'The  principal  force  of  the 
hurricane  was  now  over,  although 
millions  of  twigs  and  small 
branches,  that  had  been  brought 
from  a  great  distance,  were  seen 
following  the  blast  as  if  drawn 
onwards  by  some  mysterious 
power.  They  even  floated  in 
the  air  for  some  hours  after,  as 
if  supported  by  the  thick  mass 
of  dust  that  rose  high  above 
the  ground.  The  sky  was  now 
of  a  greenish  lurid  hue,  and 
an  extremely  disagreeable  sul- 
phureous odour  was  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere.  I  waited  in 
amazement,  having  sustained  no 
material  injury,  until  nature 
at  length  resumed  her  wonted 
aspect.  For  some  moments  I 
felt  undetermined  whether  I 
should  return  to  Morgantown, 
or  attempt  to  force  my  way 
through  the  wrecks  of  the  tem- 
pest. My  business,  however, 
being  of  an  urgent  nature,  I 
ventured  into  the  path  of  the 
storm,  and  after  encountering  in- 
numerable difficulties,  succeeded 
in  crossing  it.  I  was  obliged  to 
lead  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  to 
enable  him  to  leap  over  the 
fallen  trees,  whilst  I  scrambled 
over  or  under  them  in  the  best 
way  I  could,  at  times  so  hemmed 
in  by  the  broken  tops  and 
tangled  branches  as  almost  to 
become  desperate.  On  arriving 
at  my  house,  I  gave  an  account 
oi  what  I  had  seen,  when,  to 
iny  surorise,  1  was  lo\d  >iv^x 


there  had  been  very  little  wind 
in  the  neighbourhood,  although 
in  the  streets  and  gardens  many 
branches  and  twigs  had  fallen 
in  a  manner  which  excited  great 
surprise. 

•  Many  wondrous  accounts  of 
the  devastating  effects  of  this 
hurricane  were  circulated  in  the 
country  after  its  occurrence. 
Some  log-houses,  we  were  told, 
had  been  overturned,  and  their 
inmates  destroyed.  One  person 
informed  me  that  a  wire-sifter 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  gust 
to  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
Another  had  found  a  cow  lodged 
in  the  fork  of  a  large  half-broken 
tree.  But  as  I  am  disposed  to 
relate  only  what  I  have  myself 
seen,  I  shall  not  lead  you  into 
the  region  of  romance,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  saying,  that 
much  damage  was  done  by  this 
awful  visitation.  The  valley  is 
yet  a  desolate  place,  overgrown 
with  briars  and  bushes,  thickly 
entangled  amidst  the  tops  and 
trunks  of  the  fallen  trees,  and  is 
the  resort  of  ravenous  animals, 
to  which  they  often  betake 
themselves  when  pursued  by 
man,  or  after  they  have  com- 
mitted their  depredations  on 
the  farms  of  the  surrounding 
district  I  have  crossed  the 
path  of  the  storm  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
spot  where  I  witnessed  its  fuij, 
and  again,  four  hundred  miles 
farther  off,  in  the  State  of  Ohia 
Lastly,  I  observed  traces  of  its 
ravages  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountams  connected  with  tbe 
%\t.^v^v\eforestsofPeiii)q^vaiiii» 
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three  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
place  last  mentioned.  In  all 
these  different  parts,  it  appeared 
to  me  not  to  have  exceeded  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.* 

IN   PERIL  OF   FIRE. 

'With  what  pleasure  have  I 
seated  myself  by  the  blazing  fire 
of  some  lonely  cabin,  when,  faint 
with  fatigue  and  chilled  with  the 
piercing  blast,  I  had  forced  my 
way  to  it  through  the  drifted 
snows  that  covered  the  face  of 
the  country  as  with  a  mantle  ! 
The  affectionate  mother  is  hush- 
ing her  dear  babe  to  repose, 
while  a  group  of  sturdy  children 
surround  their  father,  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  chase, 
and  deposited  on  the  rough 
flooring  of  his  hut  the  varied 
game  which  he  has  procured. 
The  great  black  log,  that  with 
some  difficulty  has  been  rolled 
into  the  ample  chimney,  urged, 
as  it  were,  by  lighted  pieces  of 
pine,  sends  forth  a  blaze  of  light 
over  the  happy  family.  The  dogs 
of  the  hunter  are  already  lick- 
ing away  the  trickling  waters  of 
the  thawing  icicles  that  sparkle 
over  their  shaggy  coats,  and  the 
comfort-loving  cat  is  busied  in 
passing  her  furry  paws  over  each 
ear,  or  with  her  rough  tongue 
smoothing  her  glossy  coat. 

*  How  delightful  to  me  has  it 
been,  when,  kindly  received  and 
hospitably  treated  under  such  a 
roof,  by  persons  whose  means 
were  as  scanty  as  then:  generosity 
was  great,  I  have  entered  into 
conversation  mth  them  respect- 


ing subjects  of  interest  to  me, 
and  received  gratifying  informa- 
tion !  I  recollect  that  once,  while 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  I  passed 
such  a  night  as  I  have  described. 
Next  morning  the  face  of  nature 
was  obscured  by  the  heavy  rains 
that  fell  in  torrents,  and  my 
generous  host  begged  me  to  re? 
main  in  such  pressing  terms, 
that  I  was  well  content  to  ac- 
cept his  offer.  Breakfast  over, 
the  business  of  the  day  com- 
menced :  the  spinning  wheels 
went  round,  and  the  boys  em- 
ployed themselves,  one  in  search- 
ing for  knowledge,  another  in 
attempting  to  solve  some  tick- 
lish arithmetical  problem.  In 
a  comer  lay  the  dogs,  dreaming 
of  plunder,  while  close  to  the 
ashes  stood  grimalkin,  seriously 
purring  in  concert  with  the 
wheels.  The  hunter  and  I, 
having  seated  ourselves  each 
on  a  stool,  while  the  matron 
looked  after  her  domestic  ar- 
rangements, I  requested  him  to 
give  me  an  account  of  the  events 
resulting  from  those  fires  which 
he  had  witnessed.  Willingly 
he  at  once  went  on,  nearly  as 
follows : — 

* "  About  twenty-five  yearsago, 
the  larch  or  hackmitack  trees 
were  nearly  all  killed  by  insects. 
This  took  place  in  what  here- 
abouts is  called  the  'black  soft 
growth '  land,  that  is,  the  spruce, 
pine,  and  all  other  firs.  The 
destruction  of  these  trees  was 
efiected  by  insects  cutting  the 
leaves ;  and  yoM  m\3kS»\.VL\Nw^  N3wa^ 
thougVi  otVvw  tt^^?»  ^\^Tia\.\l^^^ 
by  the  \o^s  oi  x!c\w  Xe.^N^'s*^  "^^ 
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everarecns  alwavs  are.  Some 
few  years  after  this  destruction 
of  the  larch,  the  sanie  insects 
attacked  the  spruces,  pines,  and 
other  firs  in  such  a  manner,  that 
before  half  a  dozen  years  were 
over  they  began  to  fall,  and, 
tumbling  in  all  directions,  they 
covered  the  whole  country  with 
matted  masses.  You  may  sup- 
pose that,  when  partially  dried 
or  seasoned,  they  would  prove 
capital  fuel,  as  well  as  supplies 
for  the  devouring  flames  w*hich ' 
accidentally,  or  perhaps  by  in- 
tention, afterwards  raged  over 
the  countr>%  and  continued  burn- 
ing at  intervals  for  years,  in  many 
]>laces  stopping  aU  communica- 
tion by  the  roads ;  the  resinous 
nature  of  the  firs  being  of  course 
best  fitted  to  ensure  and  keep 
up  the  burning  of  the  deep 
beds  of  dry  leaves  of  the  other 
trees. 

*  **  I  dare  say  that  what  I  have 
told  you  brings  sad  recollections 
to  the  minds  of  my  wife  and 
eldest  daughter,  who,  with  my- 
self, had  to  fly  from  our  home 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fires." 

*  I  felt  so  interested  in  his  re- 
lation of  the  causes  of  the  burn- 
ings, that  I  asked  him  to  de- 
scribe to  me  the  particulars  of 
his  misfortimes  at  the  time. 

* "  It  is  a  difficult  thing,  sir, 

to  describe;  but  I  will  do  my 

best  to  make  your  time  pass 

pleasantly.      We    were    sound 

asleep   one  night,   in  a  cabin 

about  a   hundred   miles   from 

ihxsy  when,  about  two  ViO\xt^  \>e- 

fore   da;',  the   snorting  oi  tVve 

horses  and  lowinc;  of  the  ca.U\e 


which  I  had  ranged  in  the 
woods,  suddenly  awakened  us. 
I  took  yon  rifle,  and  went  to 
the  door  to  see  what  beast  had 
caused  the  hubbub,  when  I  was 
struck  by  the  glare  of  light  re- 
flected on  all  the  trees  before 
me  as  far  as  I  could  see  through 
the  woods.  My  horses  were 
leaping  about,  snorting  loudly, 
and  the  cattle  ran  among  them, 
with  their  tails  raised  straight 
over  their  backs.  On  going 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  I 
plainly  heard  the  crackling 
made  by  the  burning  bnish- 
wood,  and  saw  the  flames  com- 
ing towards  us  in  a  far  extended 
line.  I  ran  to  the  house,  told 
my  wife  to  dress  herself  and  the 
child  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
take  what  little  money  we  had, 
while  I  managed  to  catch  and 
saddle  the  two  best  horses.  All 
this  was  done  in  a  very  short 
time,  for  I  guessed  that  every 
moment  was  precious  to  us. 

*"We  then  mounted,  and 
made  off  from  the  fire.  My 
wife,  who  is  an  excdlent  rider, 
stuck  dose  to  me ;  my  daughter, 
who  was  then  a  small  child,  I 
took  in  one  arm.  When  mak- 
ing off,  as  I  said,  I  looked  back, 
and  saw  that  the  frightful  blaze 
was  close  upon  us,  and  had  al- 
ready laid  hold  of  the  house. 
By  good  luck  there  was  a  horn 
attached  to  my  hunting  clothes, 
and  I  blew  it,  to  bring  after  us, 
if  possible,  the  remainder  of  my 
live  stock,  as  well  as  the  dogs. 
'lYv^  caXAfc^cittowed  for  awhile; 
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the  woods,  and  that,  sir,  was  the 
last  of  them.  My  dogs,  too,  al- 
though at  all  other  times  ex- 
tremely tractable,  ran  after  the 
deer  that  in  bodies  sprang  be- 
fore us,  as  if  fully  aware  of  the 
death  that  was  so  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 

* "  We  heard  blasts  from  the 
horns  of  our  neighbours  as  we 
proceeded,  and  knew  that  they 
wore  in  the  same  predicament 
Intent  on  striving  to  the  ut- 
most to  preserve  our  lives,  I 
thought  of  a  large  lake,  some 
miles  ofif,  which  might  possibly 
check  the  flames;  and  urging 
my  wife  to  whip  up  her  horse, 
we  set  off  at  full  speed,  making 
the  best  way  we  could  over  the 
fallen  trees  and  the  brush  heaps, 
which  lay  like  so  many  articles 
placed  on  purpose  to  keep  up 
the  terrific  fires  that  advanced 
with  a  broad  front  upon  us. 

* "  By  this  time  we  could  feel 
the  heat,  and  we  were  afraid 
that  our  horses  would  drop  every 
instant.  A  singular  kind  of 
breeze  was  passing  over  our 
heads,  and  the  glare  of  the 
atmosphere  shone  over  the  day- 
light I  was  sensible  of  a  slight 
faintness,  and  my  wife  looked 
pale.  The  heat  had  produced 
such  a  flush  in  the  child's  face, 
that  when  she  turned  towards 
either  of  us,  our  grief  and  per- 
plexity were  greatly  increased. 
Ten  miles,  you  know,  are  soon 
gone  over  on  swift  horses ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  when  we 
reached  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
covered  with  sweat  and  quite 
exhausted,  our  hearts  failed  us. 


The  heat  of  the  smoke  was  in- 
sufferable, and  sheets  of  blazing 
fire  flew  over  us  in  a  manner 
beyond  belief.  We  reached  the 
shores,  however,  coasted  the 
lake  for  a  while,  and  got  round 
to  the  lee  side.  There  we  gave 
up  our  horses,  which  we  never 
saw  again.  Down  among  the 
rushes  we  plunged  by  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  laid  ourselves 
flat,  to  wait  the  chance  of  escap- 
ing from  being  burnt  or  de- 
voured. The  water  refreshed 
us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  cool- 
ness. 

*  **  On  went  the  fire,  rushing 
and  crashing  through  the  woods. 
Such  a  sight  may  we  never 
see !  The  heavens  themselves, 
I  thought,  were  frightened ;  for 
all  above  us  was  a  red  glare, 
mixed  with  clouds  of  smoke, 
rolling  and  sweeping  away.  Our 
bodies  were  cool  enough,  but 
our  heads  were  scorching ;  and 
the  child,  who  now  seemed  to 
understand  the  matter,  cried  so 
as  nearly  to  break  our  hearts. 
The  day  passed  on,  and  we  be- 
came hungry.  Many  wild  beasts 
came  plunging  into  the  water 
beside  us,andothers  swam  across 
to  our  side,  and  stood  still.  Al- 
though faint  and  weary,  I  man- 
aged to  shoot  a  porcupine,  and 
we  all  tasted  its  flesh.  The 
night  passed  I  cannot  tell  you 
how.  Smouldering  fires  covered 
the  ground,  and  the  trees  stood 
like  pillars  of  fire,  or  fell  across 
each  other.  The  stifling  and 
sickening  smoV.^  ^\i^  x>\^^ 
over  us,  axvd.  >i)cv^  \wcroX  d\sA^x^ 
and  asYves  ^d\  \!cC\Oiw  ^w5^  ^^^ 
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How  we  got  through  that  night 
I  really  cannot  tell,  for  about 
some  of  it  I  remember  nothing. 

'  "Towards  morning,  although 
the  heat  did  not  abate,  the  smoke 
became  less,  and  blasts  of  fresh 
air  sometimes  made  their  way 
to  us.  When  morning  came,  all 
was  calm  ;  but  a  dismal  smoke 
still  filled  the  air,  and  the  smell 
seemed  worse  than  ever.  We 
were  now  cooled  enough,  and 
shivered  as  if  in  an  ague  (it ;  so 
we  removed  from  the  water,  and 
went  up  to  a  burning  log,  where 
wc  warmed  ourselves.  \Vhat 
was  to  become  of  us  I  did  not 
know.  My  wife  hugged  the 
child  to  her  breast,  and  wept 
bitterly ;  but  God  had  preserved 
us  through  the  worst  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  the  flames  had  gone 
past,  so  I  thought  it  would  be 
both  ungrateful  to  Him  and 
unmanly  to  despair  now.  Hun- 
ger once  more  pressed  upon  us ; 
but  this  was  easily  remedied. 
Several  deer  were  still  standing 
in  the  water,  up  to  the  head, 
and  I  shot  one  of  them.  Some 
of  its  flesh  was  soon  roasted;  and 
after  eating  it,  we  felt  wonder- 
fully strengthened. 

* "  By  this  time  the  .blaze  of 
the  fire  was  beyond  our  sight, 
although  the  ground  was  still 
burning  in  many  places,  and  it 
was  dangerous  to  go  among  the 
burnt  trees.  After  resting  awhile, 
and  trimming  ourselves,  we  pre- 
pared to  commence  our  march. 
Taking  up  the  child,  I  led  the 
way  over  the  hot  gtounA  2kiid 


shifted  in  the  best  manner  we 
could,  we  at  last  reached  the 
'hard  woods,'  which  had  been 
free  of  the  fire.  Soon  after  we 
came  to  a  house,  where  we  were 
kindly  treated  for  a  while.  Since 
then,  sir,  I  have  worked  hard 
and  constantly  as  a  lumberer; 
but  thanks  be  to  God,  here  we 
are,  safe,  sound,  and  happy." ' 

A  TERRIBLE  DILEMMA. 

*  On  my  return  from  the  Up- 
per Mississippi,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  cross  one  of  the  wide 
prairies  which,  in  that  portion 
of  the  United  States,  vary  the 
appearance  of  the  country.  The 
weather  was  fine;  all  around 
me  was  as  fresh  and  blooming 
as  if  it  had  just  issued  from  the 
bosom  of  nature.  My  knap- 
sack, my  gun,  and  my  dog  were 
all  I  had  for  baggage  and  com- 
pany. The  track  which  I  fol- 
lowed was  an  old  Indian  trace ; 
and  as  darkness  overshadowed 
the  prairie,  I  felt  some  desire 
to  reach  at  least  a  copse,  in 
which  I  might  lie  down  to  rest 
TTie  night-hawks  were  skimming 
over  and  around  me,  attracted 
by  the  buzzing  wings  of  the 
beetles,  which  form  their  food ; 
and  the  distant  bowlings  of 
wolves  gave  me  some  hope  that 
I  should  soon  arrive  at  the  skirts 
of  some  woodland. 

'  I  did  so ;  and  almost  at  the 
same  instant  a  fire-light  attracted 
my  eye.  I  moved  towards  it, 
faVL  oC  confidence  that  it  pro- 


locks  •  and  after  two  "weai^  da-^sX  c&^^^  ^\£i^^  «:»xfi£^  ^  ^RRaa. 
^     Dd  nights,   during  ^Vi\c\v  ^e\^^xv^wxi%\xi^>3a.v  A.^^^x 
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taken.  I  discovered  by  its 
glare  that  it  was  from  the  hut  of 
a  small  log-cabin,  and  that  a  tall 
figure  passed  and  repassed  be- 
tween it  and  me,  as  if  busily 
engaged  in  household  arrange- 
ments. 

*  I  reached  the  spot,  and  pre- 
senting myself  at  the  door,  asked 
the  tall  figure,  which  proved  to 
be  a  woman,  if  I  might  take 
shelter  under  her  roof  for  the 
night.  Her  voice  was  gruff, 
and  her  attire  negligently  thrown 
about  her.  She  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  I  walked  in, 
took  a  stool,  and  quietly  seated 
myself  by  the  fire.  The  next 
object  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  a  finely-formed  young 
Indian,  resting  his  head  between 
his  hands,  with  his  elbows  on 
his  knees.  A  long-bow  rested 
against  the  log-wall  near  him, 
while  a  quantity  of  arrows  and 
two  or  three  racoon  skins  lay  at 
his  feet  He  moved  not — he 
apparently  breathed  not  Ac- 
customed to  the  habits  of  the 
Indians,  and  knowing  that  they 
pay  little  attention  to  the  ap- 
proach of  civilised  strangers  (a 
circumstance  which  in  some 
countries  is  considered  as  evinc- 
ing the  apathy  of  their  character), 
I  addressed  him  in  French,  a 
language  not  unfrequently  par- 
tially known  to  the  people  in 
that  neighbourhood.  He  raised 
his  head,  pointed  to  one  of  his 
eyes  with  his  finger,  and  gave 
me  a  significant  glance  with  the 
other.  His  face  was  covered 
with  blood.  The  fact  was,  that 
about  an  hour  before  this,  as  he 


was  in  the  act  of  discharging  an 
arrow  at  a  racoon  in  the  top  of 
a  tree,  the  arrow  had  split  upon 
the  cord,  and  sprung  back  with 
such  violence  into  his  right  eye 
as  to  destroy  it  for  ever. 

'Feeling  hungry,  I  inquired 
what  sort  of  fare  I  might  expect 
Such  a  thing  as  a  bed  was  not 
to  be  seen,  but  many  large  un- 
tanned  bear  and  buffalo  hides 
lay  piled  in  a  corner.  I  drew 
a  fine  timepiece  from  my  breast, 
and  told  the  woman  that  it  was 
late,  and  that  I  was  fatigued. 
She  had  espied  my  watch,  the 
richness  of  which  seemed  to 
operate  upon  her  feelings  with 
electric  quickness.  She  told 
me  that  there  was  plenty  of 
venison  and  jerked  buffalo 
meat,  and  that  on  remo\nng 
the  ashes  I  should  find  a  cake. 
But  my  watch  had  struck  her 
fancy,  and  her  curiosity  had  to 
be  gratified  by  an  immediate 
sight  of  it.  I  took  oflf  the  gold 
chain  that  secured  it  from  around 
my  neck,  and  presented  it  to 
her.  She  was  all  ecstasy,  spoke 
of  its  beauty,  asked  me  its  value, 
and  put  the  chain  round  her 
brawny  neck,  saying  how  happy 
the  possession  of  such  a  watch 
would  make  her.  Thoughtless, 
and  as  I  fancied  myself  in  so 
retired  a  spot  secure,  I  paid 
little  attention  to  her  talk  or 
her  movements.  I  helped  my 
dog  to  a  good  supper  of  venison, 
and  was  not  long  in  satisfying 
the  demands  of  my  own  appetite. 

*The  Itvdvaxi  \o%^  Sxqj«!w\c«» 
seat,  as  \i  *m  e^\x^xci^  ^>\^^t«ss^- 
He  passed  atid  t^^^srr.^  "o^fc 
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several  times,  and  once  pinched 
me  on  the  side  so  violently, 
that  the  pain  nearly  brought 
forth  an  exclamation  of  anger. 
I  looked  at  him ;  his  eye  met 
mine,  but  his  look  was  so  for- 
bidding, that  it  struck  a  chill 
into  the  more  nervous  part  of 
my  s>'stem.  He  again  seated 
himself,  drew  his  butcher-knife 
from  its  greasy  scabbard,  ex- 
amined its  edge  as  I  would  do 
that  of  a  razor  suspected  dull, 
replaced  it,  and  again  taking 
his  tomahawk  from  his  back, 
filled  the  pipe  of  it  with  tobacco, 
and  sent  me  expressive  glances 
whenever  our  hostess  chanced 
to  have  her  back  towards  us. 

'Never  until  that  moment 
had  my  senses  been  awakened 
to  the  danger  which  I  now  sus- 
pected to  be  about  me.  I  re- 
turned glance  for  glance  to  my 
companion,  and  rested  well  as- 
sured that,  whatever  enemies  I 
might  have,  he  was  not  of  their 
number.  I  asked  the  woman 
for  my  watch,  wound  it  up,  and 
under  pretence  of  wishing  to 
see  how  the  weather  might  pro- 
bably be  on  the  morrow,  took 
up  my  gun,  and  walked  out  of 
the  cabin.  I  slipped  a  ball 
into  each  barrel,  scraped  the 
tdgts  of  my  flints,  renewed  the 
primings,  and  returning  to  the 
hut,  gave  a  favourable  account 
of  my  observations.  I  took  a 
few  bear-skins,  made  a  pallet  of 
them,  and  calling  my  faithful 
dog  to  my  side,  lay  down,  with 
my  gun  close  to  my  body,  aivd 
in  a  few  minutes  was  lo  aW  ^V* 
jjearance  fast  asleep. 


'A  short  time  had  elapsed, 
when  some  voices  were  heard, 
and  from  the  comer  of  my  eyes 
I  saw  two  athletic  youths  making 
their  entrance,  bearing  a  dead 
stag  on  a  pole.  They  disposed 
of  their  burden,  and  asking  for 
whisky,  helped  themselves  freely 
to  it  Observing  me  and  die 
wounded  Indian,  they  asked 
who  I  was,  and  why  that  rascal 
(meaning  the  Indian,  who  they 
knew  understood  not  a  word  of 
English)  was  in  the  house.  The 
mother — ^for  so  she  proved  to 
be — bade  them  speak  less  loudly, 
made  mention  of  my  watch,  and 
took  them  to  a  comer,  where 
a  conversation  took  place,  the 
purport  of  which  it  required  . 
little  shrewdness  in  me  to  guess. 
I  tapped  my  dog  gently;  he 
moved  his  tail,  and  with  inde- 
scribable pleasure,  I  saw  his  fine 
eyes  alternately  fixed  on  me, 
and  raised  towards  the  trio  in 
the  comer.  I  felt  that  he  per- 
ceived danger  in  my  situation. 
The  Indian  exchanged  a  last 
glance  with  me. 

'The  lads  had  eaten  and 
drunk  themselves  into  such 
condition,  that  I  already  looked 
upon  them  as  hors  de  Ofmbat; 
and  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
whisky-bottle  to  the  ugly  mouth 
of  their  dam  I  hoped  would 
soon  reduce  her  to  a  like 
state.  Judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment, leader,  when  I  saw  this 
incarnate  fiend  take  a  laige 
carving-knife  and  go  to  the 
^tA<sXq>t\&  to  whet  its  edge.    I 
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her  working  away  with  the  dan- 
gerous instrum^ty  until  the 
cold  sweat  covered  every  part 
of  my  body,  in  despite  of  my 
determination  to  defend  myself 
to  the  last.  Her  task  finished, 
she  walked  to  her  reeling  sons, 
and  said,  "There,  thatUl  soon 

settle  him  !   Boys,  kill  you , 

and  then  for  the  watch." 

'I  turned,  cocked  my  gun- 
locks  silently,  touched  my  faith- 
ful companion,  and  lay  ready 
to  start  up  and  shoot  the  first 
who  might  attempt  my  life.  The 
moment  was  fast  approaching, 
and  that  night  might  have  been 
my  last  in  this  world,  had  not 
Providence  made  preparations 
for  my  rescue.  All  was  ready : 
the  infernal  hag  was  advancing 
slowly,  probably  contemplating 
the  best  way  of  despatching 
me  whilst  her  sons  should  be 
engaged  with  the  Indian.  I 
was  several  times  on  the  eve  of 
rising  and  shooting  her  on  the 
spot;  but  she  was  not  to  be 
punished  thus.  The  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  there  en- 
tered two  stout  travellers,  each 
with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 
I  bounced  up  on  my  feet,  and 
making  them  most  heartily  wel- 
come, told  them  how  well  it 
was  for  me  that  they  should 
have  arrived  at  that  moment. 
The  tale  was  told  in  a  minute. 
The  drunken  men  were  secured, 
and  the  woman,  in  spite  of  her 


defenceand  vociferations,  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  Indian  fairly 
danced  with  joy,  and  gave  us 
to  imderstand  that,  as  he  could 
not  sleep  for  pain,  he  would 
watch  over  us.  You  may  sup- 
pose we  slept  much  less  than 
we  talked.  The  two  strangers 
gave  me  an  account  of  their 
once  having  been  themselves 
in  a  somewhat  similar  situation. 
Day  came,  fair  and  rosy,  and 
with  it  the  punishment  of  our 
captives. 

*  They  were  now  quite  sobered. 
Their  feet  were  unbound,  but 
their  arms  were  still  securely 
tied.  We  marched  them  into 
the  woods  off  the  road,  and 
having  used  them  as  regulators 
were  wont  to  use  such  delin- 
quents, we  set  fire  to  the  cabin, 
gave  all  their  skins  and  imple- 
ments to  the  young  Indian  war- 
rior, and  proceeded  well  pleased 
towards  the  settlements. 

'During  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years,  when  my  wanderings 
extended  to  all  parts  of  our 
country,  this  was  the  only  time 
at  which  my  life  was  in  danger 
from  my  fellow-creatures.  In- 
deed, so  little  risk  do  travellers 
run  in  the  United  States,  that 
no  one  bom  there  ever  dreams 
of  any  to  be  encountered  on  the 
road;  and  I  can  only  account 
for  the  occurrence,  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cabin  were  not  Americans.* 
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HOW  MR.  WATERTON  CAPTURED  HIS  SNAKES. 


*TiME  and  experience  have  con- 
vinced me  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  in  roving  amongst 
snakes  and  wild  beasts,  pro- 
vided only  you  have  self-com- 
mand. You  must  never  ap- 
proach them  abruptly ;  if  so,  you 
are  sure  to  pay  for  your  rashness, 
because  the  idea  of  self-defence 
is  ])redaminant  in  every  animal ; 
and  thus  the  snake,  to  defend 
himself  from  what  he  considers 
an  attack  upon  him,  makes  the 
intruder  feel  the  deadly  effect 
of  his  poisonous  fangs.  The 
jaguar  flies  at  you,  and  knocks 
you  senseless  with  a  stroke  of 
his  paw ;  whereas,  if  you  had 
not  come  upon  him  too  sud- 
denly, it  is  ten  to  one  but  that 
he  had  retired  in  lieu  of  disput- 
ing the  path  with  you.  The 
labarri  snake  is  very  poisonous, 
and  I  have  often  approached 
within  two  yards  of  him  without 
iear.  I  took  care  to  move  very 
softly  and  gently,  wilUoul  mov- 
itig  my  iirnis,  and  he  aVwa-^s 
ilJowcd  nic  to  have  a  fine  Vvw 


of  him,  without  showing  the 
least  inclination  to  make  a 
spring  at  me.  He  would  ap- 
pear to  keep  his  eye  fixed  on 
me,  as  though  suspicious,  but 
that  was  all.  Sometimes  I  have 
taken  a  stick  ten  feet  long,  and 
placed  it  on  the  labarri's  back. 
He  would  then  glide  away  with- 
out oflfering  resistance.  But 
when  I  put  the  end  of  the  stick 
abruptly  to  his  head,  he  imme- 
diately opened  his  mouth,  flew 
at  it,  and  bit  it. 

*  One  day,  wishful  to  see  how 
the  poison  comes  out  of  the 
fang  of  the  snake,  I  caught  a 
labarri  alive.  He  was  about 
eight  feet  long.  I  held  him  by 
the  neck,  and  my  hand  was  so 
near  his  jaw,  that  he  had  not 
room  to  move  his  head  to 
bite  it  This  was  the  only 
position  I  could  have  held  him 
in  with  safety  and  effect  To 
do  so,  it  only  required  a  litde 
i<t^o\w\ioxv  ^s\d  coolness.     I  then 
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against  the  fang,  which  is  invari- 
ably in  the  upper  jaw.  To- 
wards the  point  of  the  fang, 
there  is  a  little  oblong  aperture 
on  the  convex  side  of  it. 
Through  this  there  is  a  com- 
munication down  the  fang  to 
the  root,  at  which  lies  a  little 
bag  containing  the  poison. 
Now,  when  the  point  of  the 
fang  is  pressed,  the  root  of  the 
fang  also  presses  againt  the  bag, 
and  sends  up  a  portion  of  the 
poison  therein  contained.  Thus, 
when  I  applied  a  piece  of  stick 
to  the  point  of  the  fang,  there 
came  out  of  the  hole  a  liquor 
thick  and  yellow,  like  strong 
camomile  tea.  This  was  the 
poison,  which  is  so  dreadful  in 
its  effects,  as  to  render  the 
labarri  snake  one  of  the  most 
poisonous  in  the  forests  of 
Guiana.  I  once  caught-  a  fine 
labarri,  and  made  it  bite  itself. 
I  forced  the  poisonous  fang 
into  its  belly.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  thought  it  was  going  to  die, 
for  it  appeared  dull  and  heavy. 
However,  in  half  an  hour's  time 
he  was  as  brisk  and  vigorous  as 
ever,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  showed  no  symptoms  of 
being  affected.  Is,  then,  the  life 
of  the  snake  proof  against  its 
own  poison  ? 

*  There  was  a  person  making 
shingles,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
negroes,  not  far  from  Mibiri- 
hill.  I  had  offered  a  reward  to 
any  of  them  who  would  find  a 
good-sized  snake  in  the  forest, 
and  come  and  let  me  know 
where  it  was.  Often  had  these 
negroes  looked  for  a  large  snake, 


and  as  often  been  disappointed. 
One  Sunday  morning  I  met  one 
of  them  in  the  forest,  and  asked 
him  which  way  he  was  going; 
he  said  he  was  going  towards 
Warratilla  Creek  to  hunt  an  . 
armadillo ;  and  he  had  his  little 
dog  with  him.  On  coming 
back  about  noon,  the  dog 
began  to  bark  at  the  root  of  a 
large  tree,  which  had  been  upset 
by  the  whirlwind,  and  was  lying 
there  in  a  gradual  state  of  de- 
cay. The  negro  said  he  thought 
his  dog  was  barking  at  an 
acouri,  which  had  probably 
taken  refuge  under  the  tree,  and 
he  went  up  with  an  intention  to 
kill  it ;  he  then  saw  a  snake,  and 
hastened  back  to  inform  me 
of  it. 

*  The  sun  had  just  passed  the 
meridian  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
There  was  scarce  a  bird  to  be 
seen ;  for  the  winged  inhabitants 
of  the  forest,  as  though  over- 
come by  heat,  had  retired  to 
the  thickest  shade:  all  would 
have  been  like  midnight  silence, 
were  it  not  that  the  shrill  voice 
of  the  pi-pi-yo  every  now  and 
then  resounded  from  a  distant 
tree.  I  was  sitting,  with  a  little 
Horace  in  my  hand,  on  what 
had  once  been  the  steps  which 
formerly  led  up  to  the  now 
mouldering  and  dismantled 
building.  The  negro  and  his 
little  dog  came  down  the  hill  in 
haste,  and  I  was  soon  informed 
that  a  snake  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  it  was  a  young 
one,  called  the  b\x^h.-\SAsl<^\^  '^sA 
a  rare  aivd  i^>SQitia>a&  ^xNaiiA..   V 
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hold  of  my  eight-foot  lance, 
which  was  close  by  me,  "  Well, 
then,  Daddy,"  said  I,  "  we'll  go 
and  have  a  look  at  the  snake." 
I  was  barefoot,  with  an  old  hat, 
check  shirt,  and  trousers  on, 
and  a  pair  of  braces  to  keep 
them  up.  The  negro  had  his 
cutlass ;  and  as  we  ascended 
the  hill,  another  negro,  armed 
with  a  cutlass,  joined  us,  judg- 
ing from  our  race  that  there 
was  something  to  do.  The 
little  dog  came  along  with  us ; 
and  when  we  had  got  about 
half  a  mile  in  the  forest,  the 
negro  stopped,  and  pointed  to 
the  fallen  tree.  All  was  still  and 
silent.  I  told  the  negroes  not 
to  stir  from  the  place  where 
they  were,  and  keep  the  little 
dog  in,  and  that  I  would  go  in 
and  reconnoitre. 

*  I  advanced  up  to  the  place 
slow  and  cautious.  The  snake 
was  well  concealed,  but  at  last 
I  made  him  out;  it  was  a 
coulacanara,  not  poisonous,  bift 
large  enough  to  have  crushed 
any  of  us  to  death.  On  mea- 
suring him  afterwards,  he  was 
something  more  than  fourteen 
feet  long.  This  species  of 
snake  is  very  rare,  and  much 
thicker  in  proportion  to  his 
length  than  any  other  snake  in 
the  forest.  A  coulacanara  of 
fourteen  feet  in  length  is  as 
thick  as  a  common  boa  of 
twenty-four.  After  skinning  tiiis 
snake,  I  could  easily  get  my 
head  into  his  mouth,  as  the 
singular  formation  of  the  jaws 
admits  of  wonderful  extension. 

^A  Dutch  (riend  oVmvcvt^Vj 


name  Brouwer,  killed  a  boa 
twenty-two  feet  long,  with  a 
pair  of  stag's  horns  in  his  mouth. 
He  had  swallowed  the  stag,  but 
could  not  get  the  horns  down; 
so  he  had  to  wait  in  patience 
with  that  uncomfortable  mouth- 
ful till  his  stomach  digested  the 
body,  and  then  the  horns  would 
drop  out  In  this  plight  the 
Dutchman  found  him  as  he  was 
going  in  his  canoe  up  the  river, 
and  sent  a  ball  through  his 
head. 

'On  ascertaining  the  size  of 
the  serpent  the  negro  had  just 
found,  I  retired  slowly  the  way 
I  came,  and  promised  four 
dollars  to  the  negro  who  had 
shown  it  to  me,  and  one  to 
the  other  who  had  joined  us. 
Aware  that  the  day  was  on  the 
decline,  and  that  the  approach 
of  night  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  dissection,  a  thought 
struck  me  that  I  could  take 
him  alive.  I  imagined,  if  I 
could  strike  him  with  the  lance 
behind  the  head  and  pin  him  to 
the  ground,  I  might  succeed  in 
capturing  him.  When  I  told 
this  to  the  negroes,  they  begged 
and  entreated  me  to  let  them 
go  for  a  gun  and  bring  more 
force,  as  they  were  sure  the 
snake  would  kill  some  of  us.  I 
had  been  in  search  of  a  laige 
serpent  for  years,  and  now,  ha^ 
ing  come  up  with  one,  it  did  not 
become  me  to  turn  soft.  So^ 
taking  a  cutlass  from  one  of  die 
negroes,  and  then  ranging  both 
the  sable  slaves  bdund  me^  I 
told  them  to  foUoWy  and  that  I 
\viowVi  oit  them  down  if  they 
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offered  to  fly.  I  smiled  as  I 
said  this,  but  they  shook  their 
heads  in  silence,  and  seemed  to 
have  but  a  bad  heart  for  it 

'  When  I  got  up  to  the  place, 
the  serpent  had  not  stirred ;  but 
I  could  see  nothing  of  his  head ; 
and  I  judged  by  the  folds  of 
his  body  that  it  must  be  at  the 
farthest  side  of  his  den.  A 
species  of  woodbine  had  formed 
a  complete  mantle  over  the 
branches  of  the  fallen  tree, 
almost  impervious  to  the  rain 
or  the  rays  of  the  sua  Pro- 
bably he  had  resorted  to  this 
sequestered  place  for  a  length 
of  time,  as  it  bore  marks  of  an 
ancient  settlement.  I  now  took 
my  knife,  determining  to  take 
away  the  woodbine  and  break 
the  twigs  in  the  gendest  manner 
possible,  till  I  could  get  a  view 
of  his  head.  One  negro  stood 
guard  close  behind  me  with  the 
lance,  and  near  him  the  other 
with  a  cutlass.  The  cutlass 
which  I  had  taken  from  the 
first  negro  was  on  the  ground, 
close  by  me,  in  case  of  need. 
After  working  in  dead  silence 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
one  knee  all  the  time  on  the 
ground,  I  had  cleared  away 
enough  to  see  his  head.  It  ap- 
peared coming  out  betwixt  the 
first  and  second  coils  of  the 
body,  and  was  flat  on  the  ground. 
This  was  the  very  position  I 
wished  it  to  be  in.  I  rose  in 
silence,  and  retreated  very  slowly, 
making  a  sign  to  the  negroes 
to  do  the  same.  The  dog  was 
sjttJDg  at  a  distance  in  mute 
observance.     I  could  now  read 


in  the  faces  of  the  negroes  that 
they  considered  this  a  very  un- 
pleasant affair,  and  they  made 
another  attempt  to  persuade  me 
to  let  them  go  for  a  gun.  I 
smiled  in  a  good-natured  man- 
ner, and  made  a  feint  to  cut 
them  down  with  the  weapon  I 
had  in  my  hand.  This  was  all 
the  answer  I  made  to  their  re- 
quest, and  they  looked  very 
uneasy. 

*It  must  be  observed  we 
were  now  twenty  yards  from  the 
snake's  den.  I  now  ranged  the 
negroes  behind  me,  and  told 
him  who  stood  next  to  me,  to 
lay  hold  of  the  lance  the  mo- 
ment I  struck  the  snake,  and 
that  the  other  must  attend  my 
movements.  It  now  only  re- 
mained to  take  their  cutlasses 
from  them ;  for  I  was  sure,  if  I 
did  not  disarm  them,  they  would 
be  tempted  to  strike  the  snake 
in  time  of  danger,  and  thus  for 
ever  spoil  his  skin.  On  taking 
their  cutlasses  from  them,  if  I 
might  judge  from  their  physiog- 
nomy, they  seemed  to  consider 
it  as  a  most  intolerable  act  of 
tyranny  in  me.  Probably  no- 
thing kept  them  from  bolting, 
but  the  consolation  that  I  was 
to  be  betwixt  them  and  the 
snake.  Indeed,  my  own  heart, 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  beat 
quicker  than  usual,  and  I  felt 
those  sensations  which  one  has 
on  board  a  merchant  vessel  in 
war  time,  when  the  captain 
orders  all  hands  on  deck  to  pre- 
pare for  action,  7^b\\ft.^.^^xa3K5|^ 
vessel  IS  eorcim^  ^owtv  '^^'^^aa* 
under  sus\)\c\om&  cc:JLO>ax^. 
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*We  went  slowly  on  in  silence, 
without  moving  our  arms  or 
heads,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
alarm  as  much  as  possible,  lest 
the  snake  should  glide  ofif  or 
attack  us  in  self-defence.  I 
carried  the  lance  perpendicularly 
before  me,  with  the  point  about 
a  foot  above  the  ground.  The 
snake  had  not  moved ;  and  on 
getting  up  to  him,  I  struck  him 
with  the  lance  on  the  near  side, 
just  behind  the  neck,  and  pinned 
him  to  the  ground.  That  mo- 
ment, the  negro  next  to  me 
seized  the  lance  and  held  it 
firm  in  its  place,  while  I  dashed 
head  foremost  into  the  den  to 
grapple  with  the  snake,  and  to 
get  hold  of  his  tail  before  he 
could  do  any  mischief.  On  pin- 
ning him  to  the  ground  with  the 
lance,  he  gave  a  tremendous  loud 
hiss,  and  the  little  dog  ran  away, 
howling  as  he  went.  We  had  a 
sharp  fray  in  the  den,  the  rotten 
sticks  flying  on  all  sides,  and 
each  party  struggling  for  supe- 
riority. I  called  out  to  the 
second  negro  to  throw  himself 
upon  me,  as  I  found  I  was  not 
heavy  enough.  He  did  so,  and 
the  additional  weight  was  of 
great  service.  I  had  now  got 
finn  hold  of  his  tail ;  and  after 
a  violent  struggle  or  two,  he 
gave  in,  finding  himself  over- 
powered. This  was  the  moment 
to  secure  him;  so,  while  the 
first  negro  continued  to  hold 
the  lance  firm  to  the  ground, 
nmJ  the  other  was  helping  me,  I 
coi\in\t:(\  to  unloose  my  braces, 
^gMii  ivjth  thera  tied  up  \S:ve 
t/:c's  moutli. 


'The  snake  now  finding  him- 
self in  an  unpleasant  situation, 
tried  to  better  himself,  and  set 
resolutely  to  work ;  but  we  over- 
powered him.  We  continued 
to  make  him  twist  himself  round 
the  shaft  of  the  lance,  and  then 
prepared  to  convey  him  out  of 
the  forest  I  stood  at  his  head, 
and  held  it  firm  under  my  arm. 
One  negro  supported  the  belly, 
and  the  other  the  tail.  In  this 
order  we  began  to  move  slowly 
towards  home,  and  reached  it 
after  resting  ten  times ;  for  the 
snake  was  too  heavy  for  us  to 
support  him  without  stopping 
to  recruit  our  strength.  As  we 
proceeded  onwards  with  him, 
he  fought  hard  for  freedom;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  day  was 
now  too  fiar  spent  to  think  of 
dissecting  him.  Had  I  killed 
him,  a  partial  putrefaction  would 
have  taken  place  before  morning. 
I  had  brought  up  with  me  in  the 
forest  a  strong  bag,  large  enough 
to  contain  any  animal  that  I 
should  want  to  dissect.  I  con- 
sidered this  the  best  mode  of 
keeping  live  wild  animals  when 
I  was  pressed  for  daylight ;  for 
the  bag  yielding  in  every  direc- 
tion to  their  efforts,  they  would 
have  nothing  solid  or  fixed  to 
work  on,  and  thus  would  be 
prevented  from  making  a  hole 
through  it.  I  say  fixed,  for 
after  the  mouth  of  the  bag  was 
closed,  the  bag  itself  was  not 
fastened  or  tied  to  anything, 
but  moved  about  wherever  the 
^Xi\m^  Ycv*Sk\d&  caused  it  to  roll. 
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could  not  open  it,  he  was  forced 
into  this  bag,  and  left  to  his  fate 
till  morning. 

'  I  cannot  say  he  allowed  me 
to  have  a  quiet  night  My  ham- 
mock was  in  the  loft  just  above 
him,  and  the  floor  betwixt  us 
half  gone  to  decay,  so  that  in  parts 
of  it  no  boards  intervened  be- 
twixt his  lodging-room  and  mine. 
He  was  very  restless  and  fret- 
ful ;  and  had  Medusa  been  my 
wife,  there  could  not  have  been 
more  continued  and  disagree- 
able hissing  in  the  bed-chamber 
that  night  At  daybreak  I  sent 
to  borrow  ten  of  the  negroes  who 
were  cutting  wood  at  a  distance; 
I  could  have  done  with  half  that 
number,  but  judged  it  most  pru- 
dent to  have  a  good  force,  in 
case  he  should  try  to  escape 
from  the  house  when  we  opened 
the  bag.  However,  nothing 
serious  occurred.  We  untied 
the  mouth  of  the  bag,  kept  him 
down  by  main  force,  and  then 
I  cut  his  throat  He  bled  like 
an  ox.  By  six  o'clock  the  same 
evening  he  was  completely  dis- 
sected. On  examining  his  teeth, 
I  observed  they  were  all  bent 
like  tenter-hooks,  pointing  down 
his  throaty  and  not  so  large  or 
strong  as  I  expected  to  have 
found  them;  but  they  are  ex- 
actly suited  to  what  they  are 
intended  by  nature  to  perform. 
The  snake  does  not  masticate 
his  food;  and  thus  the  only  ser- 
vice his  teeth  have  to  perform  is 
to  seize  his  prey  and  hold  it  till 
he  swallows  it  whole. 

*  In  general,  the  skins  of  snakes 
are  sent  to  museums  without  the 


head ;  for  when  the  Indians  and 
negroes  kill  a  snake,  they  seldom 
fail  to  cut  off  the  head,  and  then 
they  run  no  risk  from  its  teeth. 
When  the  skin  is  stuffed  in  the 
museum,  a  wooden  head  is  sub- 
stituted, armed  with  teeth  which 
are  large  enough  to  suit  a  tiger's 
jaw ;  and  this  tends  to  mislead 
the  spectator,  and  give  him  er- 
roneous ideas.  During  this  fray 
with  the  serpent,  the  old  negro. 
Daddy  Quashi,  was  in  George- 
town procuring  provisions,  and 
just  returned  in  time  to  help  to 
take  the  skin  off.  He  had  spent 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  the 
forest  with  his  old  master,  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  and  amused  me 
much  in  recounting  their  many 
ad ven  tures among  th  e  wild  beasts. 
Daddy  had  a  particular  horror 
of  snakes,  and  frankly  declared 
he  could  never  have  fiaced  the 
one  in  question. 

'  The  week  following  his  cou- 
rage was  put  to  the  test,  and  he 
made  good  his  words.  It  was  a 
curious  conflict,  and  took  place 
near  the  spot  where  I  had  cap- 
tured the  large  snake.  In  the 
morning  I  had  been  following 
a  new  species  of  parroquet,  and 
the  day  being  rainy,  I  had  taken 
an  umbrella  to  keep  the  gun  dry, 
and  had  left  it  under  a  tree. 
In  the  afternoon,  I  took  Daddy 
Quashi  with  me  to  look  for  it. 
Whilst  he  was  searching  about, 
curiosity  took  me  towards  the 
place  of  the  late  scene  of  action. 
There  was  a  path  where  timber 
had  formerly  beendra^eda.loT\<^» 
I  Here  1  obstiN^dk^^Qvai^^^Ni^- 

I  canata,  lew  feeX  \q^%i  ^oi^ 
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moving  onwards ;  I  saw  he  was 
not  thick  enough  to  break  my 
arm,  in  case  he  got  twisted  round 
iL  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost  I  laid  hold  of  his  tail 
with  the  left  hand,  one  knee 
being  on  the  ground ;  with  the 
right  I  took  off  my  hat,  and 
held  it  as  you  would  hold  a 
shield  for  defence.  The  snake 
instantly  turned,  and  came  on 
at  me,  with  his  head  about  a 
}*ard  from  the  ground,  as  if  to 
ask  me  what  business  I  had  to 
take  liberties  with  his  tail  I 
let  him  come,  hissing  and  open- 
mouthed,  within  two  feet  of  my 
fdce,  and  then,  with  all  the  force 
1  was  master  of^  I  drove  my  fist, 
shielded  by  my  hat,  full  in  his 
jaws.  He  was  stunned  and 
confounded  by  the  blow,  and 
ere  he  could  recover  himself,  I 
h:id  seized  his  throat  with  1x>th 
ljLnd<.  in  such  a  position  that 


he  could  not  bite  me.  I  then  al- 
lowed him  to  coil  himself  round 
my  body,  and  marched  off  with 
him  as  my  lawful  prize.  He 
pressed  me  hard,  but  not  alarm- 
ingly so. 

'  In  the  meantime,  Daddy 
Quashi,  having  found  the  um- 
brella, and  having  heard  the 
noise  which  the  fray  occasioned, 
was  coming  cautiously  up.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  me,  and  in  what 
company  I  was,  he  turned  about 
and  ran  off  home,  I  after  him, 
and  shouting,  to  increase  his 
fear.  On  scolding  him  for  his 
cowardice,  the  old  rogue  begged 
that  I  would  forgive  him,  for  that 
the  sight  of  the  snake  had  posi- 
tively turned  him  sick  at  stomach. 

'  When  I  had  done  with  the 
carcase  of  the  large  snake,  it 
was  conveyed  into  the  forest, 
and  there  left  to  attract  the 
vultures.' 


CHAPTER  n. 

AD^-ENTURES  WITH  THE  COBRA  DE  CAPELLO — ^A   BATTLE   BETWEEN 

TWO  SNAKES. 

'  A  RESIDENCE  in  India,  Siam,  j  portion  'of  your  bed  and  bed- 
and   Burmah  makes  yon  wary  .  room,  of  violently  shaking  boots 


of  your  life  The  quantity  and 
deadly  venomous  quality  of 
snakes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
from  the  cobra  de  capeUo  to 
the  tiny  but  equally  deadly  car- 
pet-snake, puts  people  upon 
their  guard  against  the  intrusion 
of  such  foes  by  such  resorts  as 


\ 


and  clothes  before  wearing  them, 
and  which  is  an  operation  not 
unfrequently  attended  by  the 
outfall  of  a  scorpion  or  a  snake, 
or  mayhap  a  comfortably  coiled- 
up  cobra  under  your  pillow. 

'  One  of  the  first  Tamul  words 
which  becomes  fiuniliar  to  Euro- 
^^eaxi  vEk£ants  and  adults  alike. 


are  ne^-er  dreamt  of  b^  v^^X^ 

Uk  Europe.     Such,  Cor  \ns\aivcfc,\*\s  ^^  ^^i^  t«w*«^  ^aes^f^sij, 
s    carellilly    examlmng   eveT^\^t^^-   \^€\x«^^^«5^^\. 
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stance  of  a  baby  in  arms^  who 
could  just  manage  to  prattje^ 
being  instrumental  in  £ll  pro- 
bability in  saving  the  life  of  its 
native  amah^  or  wet-nurse.    The 
woman,  as  is  the  custom,  had 
laid  herself  down  upon  a  mat- 
tress on  the  floor,  whence  she 
could  the  more  easily  rock  the 
child  to  sleep  with  a  foot  or  an 
arm,  without  disturbing  herself 
from  her  recumbent  position — 
nay,  almost  Avithout  thoroughly 
awakening    from    that    heavy 
lethargy  which  falls  upon  this 
class  of  people  after  a  plentiful 
supper  of  curry  and  rice.     Ap- 
parently the   child    had    been 
lying  awake  for  some  little  time, 
gazing,     perhaps,    as     infants 
often  do,  at  the  bright  flame 
of  the  wreck  of  the  cocoa-nut 
oil  lamp,  when  of  a  sudden  it 
uttered  piercing  screams,  which 
thoroughly  aroused  not  only  the 
nurse,  but  the  mother  and  father, 
and  all  the  palanquin  -  bearers 
that  usually  slept  in  the  veran- 
dah.    Rushing  in  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  the  chUd  dis- 
tinctly shrieked  out  the  word 
"  Pambo  I "  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  hurriedly  displaced 
bed-covering,  which  the  amah 
had  removed  on  the  first  alarm. 
Warily  lifting  this  up,  the  bearers, 
who    were    armed    with    stout 
bamboos,    discovered    a    large 
snake  coiled  up  in  the  folds,  to 
which   they  very  speedily  ad- 
ministered a  quietus, 

*It  is  no  uncommon  thing 

for  these  poor  barefooted  palan- 

quin-bearers,  whilst  carrying  you 

through  the  jungle,  to  set  foot 


upon  some  snake  or  other  rep- 
tile, which  sometimes  succeeds 
in  inflicting  a  mortal  wound 
upon  them.  And  if,  as  on  a 
clear  moonlight  night,  the  bearers 
espy  one  of  these  deadly  foes 
crossing  the  high  road,  they  will 
very  unceremoniously  drop  the 
palanquin  at  the  cost  of  a  con- 
siderable shaking  to  the  unhappy 
inside  passenger,  if  not  fractured 
limbs,  and  immediately  assail 
the  snake,  leaving  you  to  keep 
out  like  intruders  as  best  you 
can,  until  they  have  despatched 
the  common  foe,  and  can  return 
to  give  relief. 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  a  colonel 
of  the  Madras  Horse  Artillery, 
was  travelling  down  from  the 
interior  to  the  sea-side,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  who  was  in 
extremely  delicate  health,  and 
with  the  object  in  view  of  send- 
ing her  back  to  England  by  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered. 
They  were  in  the  act  of  dinmg 
at  one  of  the  old-fashioned, 
tumble-down  travellers'  bunga- 
lows, before  the  new  bomb-proof 
ones  were  erected,  and  were 
seated  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
camp-table.  Suddenly  there 
flopped  down  from  the  ceiling 
upon  the  centre  of  the  table  a 
vile  cobra,  who,  recovering  itself, 
reared  up  its  expanded  head, 
and  threatened  instantaneous 
death  to  the  poor  invalid,  who, 
perhaps  fortunately  for  herself, 
fainted  away,  and  fell  off"  her 
chair.  Seizing  the  dilemma  the 
snake  seemed  to  be  vcl  ^.1  \i^'^ 
sudden  Aisacp^e^t^xw^e  ^^  '^^ 
1  victim,  X\\vi  co\o\\Ol  tvx'^'^^  v^ 
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the  corner  for  his  sabre,  and 
unsheathing  it,  with  one  blow 
struck  off  the  brute's  head. 

*0n  one  occasion,  when  I 
was  stationed  at  Tellicherry  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  I  had  dan- 
gerous and  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  liking  evinced  by 
these  cobras  for  eggs.  We  kept 
a  great  many  turkeys,  and  in  the 
extensive  compound  attached 
to  the  house,  which  at  the 
very  least  covered  nearly  four 
square  miles  of  garden,  and  tope 
and  waste  land,  the  hens  used  to 
stray  in  all  directions,  making 
their  nests  and  depositing  their 
eggs  in  all  kinds  of  secluded 
spots,  whence,  sometimes,  after 
the  disappearance  of  a  week, 
they  would  return  to  the  poultry- 
yard,  accompanied  by  a  young 
retinue  of  turkeys.  One  day  I 
tracked  one  of  these  hens  to  a 
considerable  distance,  keeping 
behind  hedges  and  trees,  so  as 
best  to  conceal  myself;  finally 
she  went  into  a  bush,  whence, 
after  a  short  time,  she  returned 
with  all  the  cackling  satisfaction 
of  a  newly-made  mother.  I 
waited  till  the  bird  had  disap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  the 
poultry-yard,  and  then  scrambled 
into  the  bush,  where,  in  a  rough- 
made  nest,  I  saw  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  some  eight  or  ten 
fine-looking  eggs.  Stooping  to 
possess  myself  of  this  treasure, 
and  transfer  the  eggs  from  the 
nest  to  the  coat  pocket,  I  was 
shocked  by  an  ominous  hissing 
close  beside  me.  Leaping  back 
with  all  conceivable  rapidity,  I 
ja IV  a  monstrous  cobia  &e  ca^tWo 


standing  upright  as  an  arrow  in 
the  centre  of  the  bush,  and 
shaking  its  ugly  head  to  and 
fro,  previous  to  making  a  dart 
at  me  as  sure  and  as  deadly  as 
a  poisoned  shaft  To  turn  and 
run  for  my  life  was  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  I  never  paused 
to  see  whether  I  was  pursued 
or  not,  but  rushed  into  the 
house  and  closed  the  door  ab- 
ruptly behind, — a  proceeding 
which,  together  with  the  bang 
of  the  door,  very  much  aston- 
ished the  rest  of  the  inmates. 
Seeing  the  field  clear,  I  loaded 
my  gun  with  duck -shot,  and 
accompanied  by  one  of  the 
servants,  retraced  my  steps  to 
the  turkey's  nest  There,  sure 
enough,  was  the  cobra  comfort- 
ably coiled  up,  and  sucking 
away  contentedly  at  the  newly- 
laid  turkey  egg,  of  which  he  had 
previously  pierced  the  shell  with 
his  fangs.  That  snake  was 
sagacious  enough  never  to  show 
itself  to  the  bird,  and  so  frighten 
her  firom  returning  to  the  nest 
The  contents  of  my  double- 
barrelled  Manton  gave  the  veno- 
mous brute  its  quietus^  and  then 
we  discovered  that  every  egg 
had  been  as  carefiilly  emptied 
of  its  contents  as  it  could  have 
beenbyanypractisedbird-fancier 
or  staffer,  the  incision  made 
being  barely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

'One  of  the  most  perilous 
encounters  that  I  ever  had  with 
a  snake,  occurred  to  me  in  a 
little  up-country  civil  station 
called  Chittoor,  in  the  Arcot 
\^d\.^uict^  Madras  Presidency.  We 
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had  an  out-house  or  go-down, 
as  these  stores  and  warehouses 
are  called  in  India,  where  we 
kept  our  annual  supply  of  Euro- 
pean wines,  beer,  spirits,  pre- 
served fruits,  jams,  etc.,  which 
were  precious  treasures  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  place  as  Chit- 
toor,  and  which  we  kept  under 
the  safe  custody  of  a  huge  pad- 
lock, the  key  of  which  was  al- 
ways a  tenant  of  our  waistcoat 
pockets.  Notwithstanding  the 
professed  religious  antagonism 
to  strong  drinks  and  European 
abominations,  there  were  many 
of  our  servants  who  had  a 
"  strong  weakness  "  for  liquor  of 
any  description.  It  was  a  daily 
duty  of  one  or  the  other  of  us 
to  serve  out  to  the  head  dubash, 
or  butler,  such  requisites  as 
were  required  for  consumjition. 
'One  fine  morning,  I  had 
preceded  the  dubash,  who  was 
very  busy  entering  the  cook's 
morning  market  account,  and 
entering  the  store,  walked  across 
it  to  the  farther  end,  in  search  of 
some  hermetically-sealed  viands 
anfl  vegetables,  which  were  not 
procurable  in  the  place  for  love 
or  money.  The  place  was 
lighted  only  by  the  entrance- 
door,  through  which,  however, 
there  entered  a  sufficient  flood  of 
brilliant  daylight  to  answer  all 
my  purposes.  I  had  just  laid 
my  hand  upon  a  tin  case  of 
green  pease,  and  was  speculating 
upon  the  best  means  of  opening 
it,  when  a  sudden  scuffling, 
squeaking,  and  hissing  close 
behind  me  attracted  my  atten- 
i/on;  and  turning  abruptly  roundy 


1  saw  that  a  huge  cobra  and  an 
angry  rat  had  tumbled  just  by 
the  door  of  entrance,  and  were 
engaged  in  deadly  combat.  The 
former  had  in  all  probability 
intruded  upon  the  latter's  nest 
of  young  ones  somewhere  in  the 
rafters  of  the  roof,  and  met  with 
a  hostile  reception.  Springing 
up  with  all  the  agility  of  fear 
upon  a  strong  projecting  shelf — 
for  I  durst  not  make  a  rush  at 
the  door  under  peril  of  my  life — 
I  became  an  unwilling  spectator 
of  this  most  unequal  contest. 
The  rat  for  some  time,  conscious 
of  the  venomous  foe  it  had  to 
contend  with,  kept  leaping  round 
and  round,  like  an  agile  prize- 
fighter, availing  itself  of  every 
opportunity  to  rush  in  and  bite 
the  snake,  which  had  worked 
itself  into  a  frenzied  state  of 
rage,  and  hissed  and  darted  at 
the  rat  with  its  protruded  forked 
tongue  in  a  manner  that  was 
truly  awful  to  witness,  whilst  its 
little  venomous  eyes  sparkled 
again  in  the  sunlight  with  rage. 
At  last  the  cobra  succeeded  in 
inflicting  a  deadly  wound  upon 
the  brave  little  animal,  which, 
apparently  conscious  that  soon 
all  would  be  up  with  her,  put 
aside  all  previous  caution,  and 
rushed  boldly  in  upon  its  adver- 
sary, fixing  itself  firmly,  close 
under  the  left  eye  of  the  snake, 
and  never  letting  go  its  hold, 
notwithstandingall  the  desperate 
lashing  about  of  the  tail  and 
body  of  its  much  more  powerful 
opponent,  till  tiv^  cox!l\>\\&v<2?c&  ^^^^ 
death  foicedi  \\.  \.o  Vx  ^^^  "^sA. 
faW  ptosXxaX.^  \>^lcst^  x^^  ^^x^^- 
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The  cobra,  which  had  evidently 
received  a  severe  if  not  mortal 
wound,  to  my  terror  made  its 
way  direct  to  the  shelf  where 
I  had  taken  refuge,  and  was 
wriggling  up  one  of  the  posts 
that  supported  it.  I  had  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  weapon 
of  defence  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription. But  there  chanced  to 
be  on  a  shelf  over  my  head  some 
heavy  bags  of  a  rare  kind  of  rice, 
grown  somewhere  in  the  interior 
of  Bengal.  I  clambered  up  to 
this  shelf,  and  seizing  a  heavy 
bag,  waited  until  my  ugly  ag- 
gressor had  wriggled  itself  half- 
way across  the  shelf  below,  when 
I  let  drop  the  sack,  and  so  com- 
pletely crushed  the  snake.  It 
was  not  long,  you  may  be  sure, 
before  I  retreated  from  the  store- 
house. I  caused  every  article 
in  it  to  be  removed — displacing 
and  killing  in  the  operation  a 
whole  family  of  young  cobras — 
to  a  more  commodious  ware- 
house, where  such  venomous 
reptiles  could  easily  be  dis- 
covered, and  as  quickly  des- 
patched. 

*  A  peon  in  the  Tannah,  near 
the  college  bridge,  observed  a 
rat  run  across  the  floor.  He 
stooped  to  look  after  it,  having 
his  turban  off  and  his  hair  loose. 
While  in  this  position,  he  sud- 
denly felt  as  though  some  one 
were  tugging  him  back  by  his 
hair.  He  put  his  hand  up,  and 
to  his  horror  he  found  there  was 
a  large  cobra  on  his  back,  strug- 
gling to  free  its  teeth  from  his 
Aair,  in  which  they  had  got  en- 
tangled.    Probably  iVve  le^N^V^ 


had  also  observed  the  rat,  and 
had  dropped  from  the  roof  im- 
bued with  as  keen  a  love  of 
hunting  as  the  peon  himsel£ 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  snake 
ultimately  succeeded  in  getting 
loose,  and  escaped  to  a  hole 
without  inflicting  any  injury  on 
the  man.  By  the  orders  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  the  place  was 
pulled  down  the  next  day,  and 
there  sure  enough  was  the  snake, 
with  the  rat  in  its  stomach  half 
digested. 

'One  day,  at  Kirdee,  near 
Poonah,  I  had  been  out  with 
my  gun  and  dogs  in  pursuit  of 
game ;  and  after  some  hours  of 
tramping,  feeling  very  tired,  I 
lay  down  to  rest  beneath  a  tree, 
when  suddenly  I  was  aroused 
by  the  furious  barking  of  my 
dogs.  On  turning  round  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  I  beheld  a 
cobra  de  capello  directing  its 
course  to  a  point  that  would 
approximate  very  closely  on 
my  position.  In  an  instant  I 
was  on  my  feet  The  moment 
the  reptile  became  aware  of  my 
presence,  in  nautical  phraseo- 
logy, it  boldly  brought  to,  with 
expanded  hood,  eyes  sparkling, 
and  neck  beautifully  arched, 
and  the  head  raised  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  oscil- 
lating from  side  to  side,  in  a 
manner  plainly  indicative  of  a 
relentless  foe.  I  seized  the 
nearest  weapon,  a  short  bam- 
boo left  by  the  beaters,  and 
hurled  it  at  my  opponent's 
head;  I  was  fortunate  enou^ 
to  hit  it  just  beneath  the  eye. 
yiiVv^  Te.^^e   immediately  &1| 
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and  lay  apparently  lifeless. 
Without  a  moment's  reflection, 
I  seized  it  a  little  below  the 
head,  hauled  it  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  tree,  and  very 
coolly  began  to  examine  the 
mouth  for  the  poison  fangs  of 
which  naturalists  speak  so  much. 
While  in  the  act  of  forcing  open 
the  mouth  with  a  stalk,  I  felt 
the  head  sliding  through  my 
hand,  and  to  my  astonishment, 
became  aware  that  I  had  now 
to  contend  with  the  most  deadly 
of  reptiles  in  its  full  strength 
and  vigour.  Indeed,  I  was  in 
a  moment  convinced  of  this; 
for  as  I  tightened  my  hold  of 
the  throat,  its  body  became 
wreathed  round  my  neck  and 
arms. 

'  If  the  reader  is  aware  of  the 
universal  dread  in  which  the 
cobra  de  capello  is  held  through- 
out India,  and  the  almost  in- 
stant death  which  invariably 
follows  its  bite,  he  will  in  some 
degree  be  able  to  imagine  what 
my  feelings  were  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  a  faint  kind  of  disgusting 
sickness  pervaded  my  whole 
frame,  as  I  felt  the  clammy 
fold  of  the  reptile  tightening 
round  my  neck.  I  still  held 
the  throat,  but  to  hold  it  much 
longer  would  be  impossible. 
Immediately  under  my  grasp 
there  was  an  inward  working 
and  creeping  of  the  skin,  which 
seemed  to  be  assisted  by  the 
tightness  with  which  I  held  it — 
my  hand  was  gloved.  Finding, 
in  defiance  of  my  efforts,  that 
my  hand  each  moment  was 
forced  closer  to  my  face,  an 


idea  struck  me,  that  were  it  in 
my  power  to  transfix  the  mouth 
with  some  sharp  instrument,  it 
would  prevent  the  reptile  from 
using  his  fangs  should  it  escape 
my  hold.  My  gun  lay  at  my 
feet.  The  ramrod  appeared  to 
be  the  very  thing  I  required, 
which  with  some  difficulty  I 
succeeded  in  drawing  out,  hav- 
ing only  one  hand  disengaged. 
My  right  hand  was  trembling 
with  over  -  exertion,  and  my 
hold  became  less  firm,  when  I 
happily  succeeded  in  passing 
the  rod  through  its  upper  jaw 
to  its  centre.  It  was  not  with- 
out considerable  hesitation  that 
I  let  go  my  hold  of  the  throat ; 
and  seizing  the  rod  with  both 
hands  at  the  same  time,  brought 
them  over  my  head  with  a  sud- 
den jerk,  and  disengaged  the 
fold  from  my  neck,  which  had 
been  almost  tight  enough  to 
produce  strangulation.  There 
was  then  but  little  difficulty  in 
freeing  my  right  arm,  and  ulti- 
mately throwing  the  reptile  from 
me  to  the  earth,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  twist  itself  into  a  thou- 
sand contortions  of  rage  and 
agony.  To  run  to  a  neighbour- 
ing stream,  to  bathe  my  neck, 
hands,  and  face  in  its  cooling 
waters,  was  my  first  act  after  des- 
patching my  formidable  enemy.' 

BATTLE  BETWEEN  TWO  SNAKES. 

'As  I  was  one  day  sitting 
solitary  and  pensive  in  my  ar- 
bour, my  attenlvQiL  ^^s  exv-sg^i^^ 
by  a  stratvge  sot\.  cA  TVissCLVsv^jiXi^^^^ 
at  some  pace^  di&\»siV.  WosJwt^ 
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all  around  without  distinguishing 
anything,  until  I  climbed  one  of 
my  great  hemp  stalks,  when, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  beheld 
two  snakes  of  considerable 
length,  the  one  pursuing  the 
other  through  a  hemp  stubble- 
field.  The  aggressor  was  of 
the  black  kind,  six  feet  long; 
the  fugitive  was  a  water-snake, 
nearly  of  equal  dimensions. 
They  soon  met,  and  in  the 
fury  of  their  first  encounter, 
they  appeared  in  an  instant 
firmly  twisted  together;  and 
whilst  their  united  tails  beat 
the  ground,  they  tried  with 
open  jaws  to  lacerate  each 
other.  What  a  fell  aspect  did 
they  present !  Their  heads 
were  compressed  to  a  very 
small  size ;  their  eyes  flashed 
fire.  After  the  conflict  had 
lasted  about  five  minutes,  the 
second  found  means  to  disen- 
gage itself  from  the  first,  and 
hurried  toward  the  ditch.  Its 
antagonist  instantly  assumed  a 
new  posture,  and  half  creeping 
and  half  erect,  with  a  majestic 
mien,  overtook  and  attacked 
the  other  again,  which  placed 
itself  in  the  same  attitude,  and 
prepared  to  resist.  The  scene 
was  uncommon  and  beautiful; 
for,  thus  opposed,  they  fought 
with  their  jaws,  biting  each  other 
with  the  utmost  rage ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  appearance  of 
mutual  courage  and  fury,  the 
water-snake  seemed  still  desir- 
ous of  retreating  toward  the 
ditch,  its  natural  element.  This 
iFas  no  sooner  perceived  by  the 
l:een-eyed  black  one,  ftvatv,  tm^x.- 


ing  its  tail  twice  round  a  strlk 
of  hemp,  and  seizing  its  adver- 
sary by  the  throat,  not  by  means 
of  its  jaws,  but  by  twisting  its 
own  neck  twice  round  tliat  of 
the  water-snake,  it  pulled  the 
latter  back  from  the  ditch.  To 
prevent  a  defeat,  the  water-snake 
took  hold  likewise  of  a  stalk  on 
the  bank,  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  that  point  of  resistance,  be- 
came a  match  for  its  fierce  an- 
tagonist. Strange  was  this  to 
behold.  Two  great  snakes, 
strongly  adhering  to  the  ground, 
fastened  together  by  means  of 
the  writhings  which  lashed  them 
to  each  other,  and  stretched  at 
their  full  length,  they  pulled, 
but  pulled  in  vain ;  and  in  the 
moments  of  greatest  exertion, 
that  part  of  their  bodies  which 
was  entwined  seemed  extremely 
small,  while  the  rest  appeared 
inflated,  and  now  and  then  con- 
vulsed with  strong  undulations, 
rapidly  following  each  other. 
Their  eyes  seemed  on  fire,  and 
ready  to  start  out  of  their  heads. 
At  one  time  the  conflict  seemed 
decided;  the  water-snake  bent 
itself  into  two  great  folds,  and 
by  that  operation  rendered  the 
other  more  than  commonly  out- 
stretched ;  the  next  minute  the 
fresh  struggles  of  the  black  one 
gained  an  unexpected  superi- 
ority. It.  acquired  two  great 
folds  likewise,  which  necessarily 
extended  the  body  of  its  adver- 
sary in  proportion  as  it  had 
contracted  its  own.  These  ef- 
forts were  alternate:  victory 
seemed  doubtful,  inclining  some- 
^Vvcci^s  to  the  one  side  and  some- 
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times  to  the  other,  until  at  last 
the  stalk  to  which  the  black 
snake  was  fastened  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  accident  they  both  plunged 
into  the  ditch.  The  water  did 
not  extinguish  their  vindictive 
rage ;  for  by  their  agitations,  I 
could  trace,  though  not  distin- 
guish, theirmutual  attacks.  They 
soon  reappeared  on  the  surface, 
twisted  together,  as  in  their  first 


onset;  but  the  black  snake 
seemed  to  retain  its  wonted 
superiority,  for  its  head  was 
exactly  fixed  above  that  of 
the  other,  which  he  incessantly 
pressed  down  under  the  water, 
until  it  was  stifled  and  sunk. 
The  victor  no  sooner  perceived 
its  enemy  incapable  of  further 
resistance,  than,  abandoning  it 
to  the  current,  it  returned  on 
shore  and  disappeared.* 


CHAPTER  HI. 

CROCODILE-SHOOTING   IN  CEYLON — HOW  ABBE   DOMENECK 

CAUGHT  HIS  CROCODILE. 


'  MiNNERiA  Lake,  like  all  others 
in  Ceylon,  swarms  with  croco- 
diles of  a  very  large  size.  Early 
in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
evening  they  may  be  seen  lying 
upon  the  banks  like  logs  of 
trees.  I  have  frequently  re- 
marked that  a  buffalo  shot  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  lake  has 
invariably  disappeared  during 
the  night,  leaving  an  undoubted 
track  where  he  has  been  dragged 
to  the  water  by  the  crocodiles. 
These  brutes  frequently  attack 
the  natives  when  fishing  or  bath- 
ing, but  I  have  never  heard  of 
their  pursuing  any  person  upon 
dry  land. 

*  I  remember  an  accident  hav- 
ing occurred  at  Madampi,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  about 
seven  years  ago,  the  day  before 
I  passed  through  the  village.  A 
number  of  women  were  employed 
m  cutting  rushes  /or  mat-making, 
and  were  about  mid-deep  in  the 


water.  The  homy  tail  of  a  large 
crocodile  was  suddenly  seen 
above  the  water  among  the 
group  of  women,  and  in  another 
instant  one  of  them  was  seized 
by  the  thigh  and  dragged  to- 
wards the  deeper  part  of  the 
strekm.  In  vain  the  terrified 
creature  shrieked  for  assistance ; 
the  horror-stricken  group  had 
rushed  to  the  shore,  and  a  crowd 
of  spectators  on  the  bank  offered 
no  aid  beyond  their  cries.  It  was 
some  distance  before  the  water 
deepened,  and  the  unfortunate 
creature  was  dragged  for  many 
yards,  sometimes  beneath  the 
water,  sometimes  above  the  sur- 
face, rending  the  air  with  her 
screams,  until  at  length  the  deep 
water  hid  her  from  their  view. 
She  was  never  again  seen. 
*  Some  of  these  vermin  grow  to 
a  very  large  slie,  ^Xta.vNca%  ^^ 
length  o£  VweivV^  i^^X,  ^xA  €\^ 
feet  m  gvtl\v  •,  \iu\.  \!cv^  ^oroKass^ 
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size  is  fourteen  feet.  They 
move  slowly  upon  land,  but  are 
wonderfully  fast  and  active  in 
the  water.  They  commonly  lie 
in  wait  for  their  prey  under 
some  hollow  bank  in  a  deep 
pool ;  and  when  the  unsuspect- 
ing deer  or  even  buffalo  stoops 
his  head  to  drink,  he  is  suddenly 
seized  by  the  nose  and  dragged 
beneath  the  water.  Here  he  is 
speedily  drowned,  and  consumed 
at  leisure. 

*The  two  lower  and  front 
teeth  of  a  crocodile  project 
through  the  upper  jaw,  and  their 
white  points  attract  immediate 
notice  as  they  protrude  through 
the  brown  scales  on  the  upper 
lip.  When  the  mouth  is  closed, 
the  jaws  are  thus  absolutely 
locked  together.  It  is  a  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  scales  on 
the  back  of  a  crocodile  will  turn 
a  ball;  this  is  a  vulgar  error. 
The  scales  are  very  tough  and 
hard,  but  a  ball  from  a  common 
fowling-piece  will  pass  right 
through  the  body.  I  have  even 
seen  a  hunting -knife  driven  at 
one  blow  deep  into  the  hardest 
part  of  the  back ;  and  this  was 
a  crocodile  of  a  large  size,  about 
fourteen  feet  long,  that  I  shot  at 
a  place  called  Bolgodd^,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Colombo. 

*  A  man  had  been  setting  nets 
for  fish,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
swimming  to  the  shore,  when  he 
was  seized  and  drowned  by  a 
crocodile.  The  next  morning 
two  bufifaloes  were  dragged  into 
the  water  close  to  the  spot,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  these  mur- 
ders  were    comtn\Ue4  b^  ^iVv^ 


same  crocodile.  I  was  at 
Colombo  at  the  time,  and  hear- 
ing of  the  accident,  I  rode  off  to 
Bolgodd^  to  try  my  hand  at 
catching  him.  Bolgodd^  is  a 
very  large  lake,  many  miles  in 
circumference,  abounding  with 
crocodiles,  widgeon,  teal,  and 
ducks.  On  arrival  that  evening, 
the  moodeliar  (head  man)  point^ 
out  the  spot  where  the  man  had 
been  destroyed,  and  where  the 
buffaloes  had  been  dragged  in  by 
the  crocodile.  One  buffalo  had 
been  entirely  devoured ;  but  the 
other  had  merely  lost  his  head, 
and  his  carcase  was  floating  in 
a  horrible  state  of  decomposition 
near  the  bank.  It  was  nearly 
dark,  so  I  engaged  a  small 
canoe  to  be  in  readiness  by 
break  of  day. 

'  Just  as  the  light  streaked  the 
horizon,  I  stepped  into  the  canoe. 
This  required  some  caution,  as  it 
was  the  smallest  thing  that  can 
be  conceived  to  support  two 
persons.  It  consisted  of  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  tree  six  feet 
in  length  and  about  one  foot  in 
diameter.  A  small  outrigger 
prevented  it  from  upsetting,  but 
it  was  not  an  inch  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  when  I  took 
my  narrow  seat,  and  the  native 
in  the  stem  paddled  carefully 
towards  the  carcase  of  the  bufl^o. 
Upon  approaching  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  floating  car- 
case, I  counted  five  forms  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  flesh.  These 
objects  were  not  above  five 
inches  square,  and  appeared  like 
detached  pieces  of  rough  bark. 
\\  Vxv^-^  them  to  be  the  fore- 
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heads  of  different  crocodiles, 
and  presently  one  moved  to- 
wards the  half-consumed  buffalo. 
His  long  head  and  shoulders 
projected  from  the  water  as  he 
attempted  to  fix  his  fore-claws 
into  the  putrid  flesh ;  this,  how- 
ever, rolled  over  towards  him, 
and  prevented  him  from  getting 
a  hold;  but  the  gaping  jaws 
nevertheless  made  a  wide  breach 
in  the  buffalo's  flank.  I  was 
now  within  thirty  yards  of  them, 
and  being  observed,  they  all 
dived  immediately  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

*  The  carcase  was  lying  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  bank,  where 
the  water  was  extremely  deep  and 
clear.  Several  large  trees  grew 
close  to  the  edge,  and  formed 
a  good  hiding-place.  I  there- 
fore landed;  and  sending  the 
canoe  to  a  distance,  I  watched 
Uie  water.  I  had  not  been  five 
minutes  in  this  position,  before 
I  saw  in  the  water  at  my  feet, 
in  a  deep  hole  close  to  the 
bank,  the  immense  form  of  a 
crocodile  as  he  was  slowly  rising 
from  his  hiding-place  to  the  sur- 
fiu:e.  He  appeared  to  be  about 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  he  pro- 
jected his  homy  head  from  the 
surface,  bubbled,  and  then  floated 
with  only  his  forehead  and  large 
eyes  above  the  water.  He  was 
a  horrible-looking  monster,  and 
from  his  size  I  hoped  he  was  the 
villain  that  had  committed  the 
late  depredations.  He  was  with- 
in three  yards  of  me ;  and  al- 
though I  stood  upon  the  bank, 
}as  great  round  eyes  gazed  at  me 
without  z  symptom  of  fesLT.   The 


next  moment  I  put  a  two-ounce 
ball  exactly  between  them,  and 
killed  him  stone  dead  He 
gave  a  convulsive  slap  with  his 
tail,  which  made  the  water  foam, 
and  turning  upon  his  back,  he 
gradually  sank,  till  at  length  I 
could  only  distinguish  the  long 
line  of  his  white  belly  twenty 
feet  below  me. 

*Not  having  any  apparatus 
for  bringing  him  to  the  surface, 
I  again  took  to  the  canoe,  as  a 
light  breeze  that  had  sprung  up 
was  gradually  moving  the  car- 
case of  the  buffalo  away.  This 
I  slowly  followed  until  it  at 
length  rested  on  a  wide  belt  of 
rushes  which  grew  upon  the 
shallows  near  the  shore.  I 
pushed  the  canoe  into  the 
rushes  within  four  yards  of  the 
carcase,  keeping  to  windward 
to  avoid  the  sickening  smell.  I 
had  not  been  long  in  this  posi- 
tion, before  the  body  suddenly 
rolled  over,  as  though  attacked 
by  something  underneath  the 
water,  and  the  next  moment  the 
tall  reeds  brushed  against  the 
sides  of  the  canoe,  being 
violently  agitated  in  a  long  line, 
evidently  by  a  crocodile  at  the 
bottom.  The  native  in  the 
stem  grew  as  pale  as  a  black 
can  turn  with  fright,  and  in- 
stantly began  to  paddle  the 
canoe  away.  This,  however,  I 
soon  replaced  in  its  former  posi- 
tion, and  then  took  his  paddle 
away  to  prevent  further  acci- 
dents. There  sat  the  captain 
of  the  fragile  vessel  m  ^3Rfc  xck^RX 
ab}ect  state  ol  Itttox.  '^  ^  ^«^^ 
close  to  tYve  Avoxe,  «xA  ^^^v«x 
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>  D^r  more  than  three  feet 

crtfTw  iiid    yet    he  dared  not 

'czD  Gut  of  the  canoe,  as  the 

were     again    brushing 

:3  sides,  being  moved 

hidden    beast  at    the 

There    was  no    help 

:. r  L:=: .  ^\  ifier  vainly  implor- 

zu  =:iz  ::•  >hove  the  canoe  into 

ii-rr    miicT.  be  at  length  sat 

>lZ.    1 1.  3.  i^w  minntes  the  body 

: :  ±if  'rczil^  a^^in  moved,  and 

ir-f  br^i  iiii  shoulders  of  a 

:r:•^^i_.•;  aT'ieared  above  water 

i^i  T.cik  A  ^::e  of  some  pounds 

:c  5e&i.     I  couid  not  get  a  shot 

x:  trf  beid,  from  its  peculiar 

Tt.-ser»jc  ":c:  I  pat  a  ball  through 

r.:5  >b:>.:ciers.  and  immediately 

&!):i-?d  :bt  ciDoe  astcm.     Had 

I  r:-:  i.-^rc  ir.is.  we  should  most 

:.fci  r  h;v*  Y^eni  upset,  as  the 

w:izr>/fr.    :rj:e  b^an   to  lash 

J .:  n  .±  "r..5  iiil  in  ail  directions, 

r_  rri  .:  irSinh  retired  to  the 

Kcrrcr  jltdot.*:  :he rushes.    Here 

1  K^>::.i  jis-ly  track  him,  as  he 

s^-r^'.v    r30\ed    aloni:,  bv   the 

r)."^•rc:^c-:  c^:':be  r«ds.     Gi\ing 

:^c  T*ir-\e  :*"e  mddle,  I  now  by 

:rrc-:>  i::!*::?^  him  to  keep  the 

."•j^>:  vM-^ir  ui?  very  spot  where 

:^?   r^>ht*$  were  moving,  and 

tt  A-  fw'^llj'wed  on  the  track, 

:    1    ke::    match    in    the 

of  :he  ciroe  with  a  rifle. 

5cdicT«y  :he  mcvement  in  the 

rjsbes  ct-i>ed,  and  the  canoe 

s:.^v:ed  icvoniing^y.     I  leaned 
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ful ;  but  I  knew  my  friend  must 
be  very  bad  down  below  to  dis- 
gorge so  sweet  a  morsel  I 
therefore  took  the  paddle  and 
poked  for  him ;  the  water  being 
shallow,  I  felt  him  immediately. 
Again  the  rushes  moved ;  I  felt 
the  paddle  twist  as  his  scaly 
back  glided  under  it,  and  a  pair 
of  gaping  jaws  appeared  above 
the  water,  wide  open,  within  two 
feet  of  the  canoe.  The  next 
moment  his  head  appeared,  and 
the  two-ounce  ball  shattered  his 
brain.  He  sank  to  the  bottom, 
the  rushes  moved  slightly,  and 
were  then  still. 

*  I  now  put  the  canoe  ashore, 
and  cutting  a  strong  stick  with 
a  crook  at  one  end,  I  again  put 
out  to  the  spot  and  dragged  for 
him.     He  was  quite  dead ;  and 
catching  him  under  the  fore-leg, 
I  soon  brought  him  gendy  to 
the  surface  of  the    water.    I 
now  made  fast  a  line  to  his  fore- 
leg, and  we  towed  him  slowly 
to  the  village.     His  weight  in 
the  water  v^-as  a  mere  trifle ;  but 
on  arTi\*al  at  the  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  the  villagers 
turned  out  with  great  glee,  and 
fastened  ropes  to  different  parts 
of  his  body  to  drag  him  out 
This  operation  employed  about 
tiK'enty  men.      The  beast  was 
about  fourteen  feet  long;  and 
he  was  no  sooner   on    shore, 
than   the  natives  cut    him  to 
.-'i.v  o\ifT  the  side  to  look  |  pieces  with  axes,  and  threw  the 

sections  into  the  lake  to  be 
devoured  by  his  own  species. 
This  was  a  savage  kind  of  re- 


^    ■rw.^ 


water,  when  up  came 
.:  liipr  air-bubble,  and  directly 

jUKT  XQ  Aj'^juntiott  iDL  tibft  shape  »  ..*«a  «T<»a  »  ^x^vo^^  a.iuu  u*  *c- 
^ffrtffi^  nite^i  pounds  <4  v^tcA\ ^tii^  ^XslOcv  ^v^^ax^^s^  afford 
'l     The  St»A  ^^  tn^>\X-\vV«sv^faX^aJos.W^^^^ 
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A  CROCODILE  HUNT. 

*To  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  little 
fresh  meat  from  time  to  time, 
we  fattened  cats,  which  I  subse- 
quently metamorphosed  into 
most  delicious  fricasskes.  The 
chase  too,  one  way  or  other, 
contributed  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  table.  Whenever  there 
were  any  pieces  of  small  money 
in  our  round  snuff-box,  which 
was  our  iron  safe,  and  which  in 
that  capacity  received  all  pre- 
sents of  our  parishioners,  I  laid 
out  a  portion  of  it  in  the  pur- 
chase of  powder  and  shot,  to 
be  employed  in  shooting  wood- 
quests  and  squirrels.  Not  that 
I  loved  the  sport ;  for  to  fatigue 
myself  to  death  during  the 
entire  length  of  a  day,  besides 
tearing  my  skin  and  clothes,  in 
killing  one  or  two  very  harmless 
animals,  was  never  to  me  a 
source  of  pleasure.  But  neces- 
sity consulteth  not  our  tastes. 

*One  Thursday,  when  our 
treasure  amounted  to  ten  sous, 
and  the  children  had  a  holiday, 
I  provided  myself  with  ammuni- 
tion, and  started  in  company 
with  Charles,  a  young  French 
gentleman  and  a  keen  sports- 
man, to  shoot  wild  turkeys  on 
the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
Medina.  After  beating  the 
bushes  and  copsewood,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  our  clothes 
and  hands,  we  failed  to  start  a 
single  bird.  Seeing  this,  my 
companion  directed  his  attention 
to  coveys  of  partridges,  which 
whizzed  past  us  at  every  step. 
/  continued  my  way  along  the 


river's  edge,  picking  my  steps 
with  great  caution,  lest  I  should 
tread  on  rattlesnakes  or  congos, 
hideous  black  serpents,  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  water- 
courses. 

'  I  arrived  at  length  at  a  bend 
of  the  river,  where  the  water 
calmly  reposed  under  the  shadow 
of  enormous  fig-trees.  Athwart 
the  foliage  the  sun's  rays  gilded 
the  parti-coloured  water-lilies, 
which  formed  the  framework 
of  this  sparkling  mirror.  The 
chase  was  soon  forgotten ;  and 
whilst  I  stood  admiring  this 
lovely  spot,  the  leaves  of  the 
water-lilies  were  agitated,  and  I 
observed  them  disappear  and 
form  as  it  were  a  pathway  under 
the  water.  It  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that  some  large  fish  was 
taking  his  promenade  through 
this  delicious  aquatic  garden, 
when  suddenly  I  recognised  the 
long,  dark  brown  back  of  a 
crocodile. 

*In  general,  when  I  appre- 
hend even  an  imaginary  danger, 
my  first  impulse  is  to  avoid  it ; 
nevertheless,  should  any  useful 
object  be  obtained  by  confront- 
ing it,  my  second  impulse  brings 
me  into  its  presence.  Hence  I 
resolved  on  killing  this  amphi- 
bious creature,  with  a  view  to 
increase  our  stock  of  provisions. 
Being  provided  with  small  shot 
only,  I  charged  the  gun  heavily 
with  it,  in  the  fervent  hope  that 
the  animal  would  turn  the  side 
of  his  head  towards  me.  I 
rsdsed  lYv^  ©iti  \xi  tk^  ^^n^S.^'ssx^ 
and  slood  t^^^^  Vi  ^^  "^^^ 
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whether  it  was  ill-luck,  or  that 
the  crocodile  suspected  danger, 
the  fact  is,  he  only  exposed  the 
front  of  his  head.  At  length, 
however,  he  made  the  desired 
move;  I  fired,  and  the  animal 
disappeared  under  water. 

*Have  I  missed  him?  No. 
Something  comes  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  I  leaped  for 
joy  on  perceiving  that  it  was 
the  crocodile's  belly;  in  truth, 
I  was  very  proud.  This  animal 
is  so  hideous,  that  I  had  no  pity 
for  him.  I  called  out  to  my 
companion  with  all  my  strength. 
He  at  the  same  moment  was 
hurling  anathemas  against  my 
shot,  the  report  of  which  had 
frightened  some  partridges  which 
he  had  kept  in  \new  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour.  StiD,  fear- 
ing that  some  accident  had  oc- 
curred, he  ran  towards  me  in 
all  haste,  and  entered  into  all 
my  delight  at  the  sight  of  this 
enormous  piece  of  game,  which 
floated  like  a  quantity  of  wood 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

*  Still  our  task  was  only  half 
done;  it  remained  for  us  to 
secure  the  prize.  The  river,  on 
issuing  from  the  basin,  became 
very  narrow  and  rapid.  Our 
enormous  prey  floated  down 
wth  the  current,  very  slowly,  to 
be  sure ;  but  should  it  once  reach 
this  narrow  spot,  it  was  entirely 
lost  to  us.  The  basin  was  very 
deep,  so  that  we  durst  not  ven- 
ture in,  as  neither  of  us  could 
swim;  and  although  at  the 
plsLCt  where  the  rivet  entered  it 


the  deep  water  beyond  our 
depth  by  the  strength  of  the 
current  Quite  undecided  as 
to  how  we  should  manage,  and 
filled  with  disagreeable  misgiv- 
ings, we  followed  the  motion 
of  the  crocodile  with  anxious 
minds.  Fortunately,  a  tree  which 
floated  down  before  it  arrived 
crosswise,  having  encountered 
some  obstacle  at  the  point 
where  the  river  issues  from  the 
basin,  stopped  and  arrested  the 
motion  of  the  crocodile.  Time 
was  thus  aflbrded  to  consider 
what  was  best  to  be  done. 

'I  recollected  there  was  a 
farm-house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant fit)m  us.  I  resolved  there- 
fore to  cross  the  river  with  my 
clothes  on,  a  task  of  no  small 
difliculty,  a  dangerous  one  too, 
as  I  was  up  to  my  arm-pits  in 
water.  Having  reached  the 
farm-house,  I  foimd  no  one 
there,  and  retraced  my  steps 
quite  out  of  sorts.  The  second 
passage  of  the  river  was  even 
more  dangerous  than  the  first, 
and  I.  was  nigh  falling  into  a 
hole  into  which  the  water  flung 
itself  with  tremendous  fiuy. 
What  was  to  be  done  now? 
We  cut  a  long,  thick  liane^  which 
was  to  be  our  harpoon;  and 
having  advanced  into  the  water 
up  to  the  waist,  I  cast  it  over 
the  crocodile's  back— for  by  this 
time  his  back  was  again  upper- 
most—and we  by  this  means 
drew  him  to  the  bank. 

'All  at  once,  his  tail  com- 


nvis  shallow  enoug\i,  yet  tiveieWxicft^  \a>a&V  ^>^x\^^.    off 
Hvis  danger  of  being  earned  Mvto\^e  ^t  ^^  xV^  v«^  ^\  ^>^  ^^^. 
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uttering  cries  of  horror  the  while. 
We  fancied  that  those  jaws  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  armed  with 
sixty- seven  long  sharp*  teeth, 
were  at  our  heels. 

' "  Sure  as  a  gun,"  said  I,  "  he 
is  dangerously  wounded  ;  and 
these  movements  of  the  tail  are 
either  the  last  convulsions  of 
expiring  life,  or  merely  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water  which  we  set 
in  motion." 

'  Thb  tail,  too,  was  to  me  a 
subject  of  serious  reflection. 
Report  said  it  was  excellent  for 
culmary  purposes ;  it  would  serve 
therefore  to  save  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way  our  provisions  of 
dried  and  smoked  meat  Hav- 
ing re-charged  my  pistol  and 
rifle,  we  returned ;  but  the  croco- 
dile had  not  moved.  I  fired 
point-blank  into  his  eye  and 
under  the  shoulder,  not  indeed 
without  trembling  a  little.  He 
was  dead  at  last ;  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  it  now.  In 
length  he  measured  ten  feet, 
and  in  circumference,  round  the 
middle  of  the  carcase,  four  feet. 
He  was  a  little  too  heavy  to  be 
carried  by  two  men.  We  there- 
fore abandoned  him  for  the  mo- 
ment, half  plunged  in  the  water 
and  mud,  with  his  belly  turned 
up  to  the  sun,  and  off  we  started 


for  Castroville,  to  procure  assist- 
ance and  announce  our  victory. 
'  Although  crocodiles  are  not 
rare  in  the  Medina,  still  they 
are  very  seldom  killed  The 
news  caused  quite  a  sensation 
in  the  town.  A  waggon  set  out 
without  delay,  followed  by  a 
veritable  procession,  as  uproari- 
ous and  as  gay  as  one  can  well 
imagine.  The  distance  was  six 
miles.  It  required  six  men  to 
put  the  animal  into  the  waggon. 
Although  killed  in  the  morning, 
it  did  not  reach  our  garden 
until  the  evening.  On  opening 
it,  we  found  in  the  stomach  two 
stones  as  large  as  the  fist,  six 
others  as  large  as  hens'  eggs,  be- 
sides a  great  quantity  of  pebbles ; 
add  to  this  seven  or  eight  entire 
lobsters.-  The  cooking  of  it  was 
a  real/^//.  It  is  only  the  fleshy 
portions  of  the  tail  that  are 
eaten.  We  distributed  it  liber- 
ally. The  flesh  did  not  strike 
me  as  well-flavoured ;  it  was 
too  evident  that  the  animal  had 
Iain  in  the  mud  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  There 
also  emanated  from  it  a  power- 
ful odour  of  musk,  which  got 
into  our  heads  and  destroyed 
our  appetites.  This  odour  re- 
mained in  our  clothes  for  more 
than  a  week  afterwards.' 
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cayman,  an  animal  of  the  alli- 
gator kind  which  infests  the 
rivers  of  that  country.  Watcrton 
had  long  desired  to  catch  one 
of  these  monsters,  and  at  length 
favourable  opp<Htunities  ap- 
pieared  to  present  themselves, 
coring  his  third  journey  along 
the  n-ild  and  solitary  banks  of 
the  Elssequiba  One  day,  an 
hour  before  sunset,  he  reached 
the  place  which  two  men  who 
Kid  joined  his  party  at  the  &lls 
had  pointed  out  as  a  proper  one 
to  find  a  cavman.    There  was 

m 

a  Lai^e  creek  close  by,  and  a 
sand-bank  gently  slewing  to  the 
water.  Just  within  the  forest 
on  this  bank  they  cleared  a 
place  of  brushwood,  suspended 
the  hanmiocks  from  the  trees, 
and  then  picked  up  enough  of 
decayed  wood  for  fuel  They 
now  baited  a  shark-hook  with  a 
bn:e  fish,  and  put  it  upon  a 
board,  which  they  had  brought 
on  purpose.  This  board  was 
carried  out  in  the  canoe  about 
fort)*  yards  into  the  river.  By 
means  of  a  string,  long  enough 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  string 
i^-as  fastened  a  stone,  the  board 
was  kept,  as  it  were,  at  anchor. 
One  end  of  a  new  rope  was 
reeved  through  the  chain  of  the 
shark-hook,  and  the  other  end 
fastened  to  a  tree  on  the  sand- 
bank. It  was  now  an  hour  after 
sunset.  The  sky  was  cloudless, 
and  the  moon  shone  brightly. 
There  ^-as  not  a  breath  of  wind 
in  ihit  heavens,  and  ticve  tvj^x 


then  hu^e  fish  would  stiike  and 
plunge  m  the  water;  then  the 
owls  and  goatsuckers  would 
continue  their  lamentations,  and 
the  sound  of  these  was  lost  in 
the  prowling  panther's  growl. 
Then  all  was  still  again,  and 
silent  as  midnight. 

The  caymen  were  now  upon 
the  stir,  and  at  intervals  their 
noise  could  be  distinguished 
amid  that  of  the  jaguar,  the 
owls,  the  goatsuckers,  and  frogs. 
It  was  a  singular  and  awful 
sound,  like  a  suppressed  sigh, 
bursting  forth  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  so  loud,  you  might  hear  it 
above  a  mile  off.  First  one 
emitted  this  horrible  noise,  and 
then  another  answered  him; 
and  on  looking  at  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  people  round 
him,  Waterton  coidd  plainly  see 
that  they  expected  to  have  a 
cayman  that  night  The  party 
were  at  supper  when  the  Indian 
said  he  saw  the  ca3nnan  coming. 
Upon  looking  towards  the  i^ce, 
there  appeared  something  on 
the  water  like  a  black  log  of 
wood  It  was  so  imlike  anything 
alive,  that  the  Englishman 
doubted  if  it  were  a  cayman; 
but  the  Indian  smiled,  and  said 
he  was  sure  it  was  one,  for  he 
remembered  seeing  a  cayman 
some  years  ago,  when  he  was 
in  the  Essequiba  At  last  it 
gradually  approached  the  bait, 
and  the  board  b^an  to  move. 
The  moon  shone  so  brightly,  that 
they  could  distinctly  see  him 
o^^tv  his  huge  jaws  and  take  in 


seemed  like  a  large  pAain  ol\\5cv^>Q;ii\«  t^RK^  ^xS^^'^^^ra^ 
quicksilver.      Every   tioTi    axid\^^  VK^^^vtVj  e^^^w^  '^ 
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baity  and  then  they  saw  his  black 
head  retreating  from  the  board 
to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards, 
where  it  remained  quite  motion- 
less. The  monster  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  advance  again,  and 
so  they  finished  their  supper. 
In  about  an  hour's  time  he  again 
put  himself  in  motion,  and  took 
hold  of  the  bait,  but  did  not 
swallow  it.  They  pulled  the 
rope  again,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  the  first  time.  He 
retreated  as  usual,  and  came 
back  again  in  about  an  hour. 
Thus  the  party  watched  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when, 
worn  out  with  disappointment, 
they  went  to  their  hammocks, 
turned  in,  and  fell  asleep.  When 
day  broke,  they  found  that  he 
had  contrived  to  get  the  bait 
from  the  hook,  though  they  had 
tied  it  on  with  string.  They 
had  now  no  more  hopes  of  taking 
a  cayman  till  the  return  of  night 
The  Indian  went  into  the  woods, 
and  brought  back  a  noble  supply 
of  game.  The  rest  of  the  party 
went  into  the  canoe,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  shoot 
fish,  where  they  got  even  more 
than  they  could  use. 

The  second  night's  attempt 
upon  the  cayman  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  and  was  quite 
unsuccessful.  They  went  fishing 
the  day  after,  and  returned  to 
experience  a  third  night's  dis- 
appointment. On  the  fourth 
day,  about  four  o'clock,  they 
began  to  erect  a  stage  among 
the  trees,  close  to  the  water's 
ed^e.  Trom  this  they  intended 
to  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  cay- 


man. At  the  end  of  this  arrow 
was  to  be  attached  a  string, 
which  would  be  tied  to  the  rope ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  cayman  was 
struck  they  were  to  have  the 
canoe  ready,  and  pursue  him  in 
the  river.  They  spent  the  best 
part  of  the  fourth  night  in  trying 
for  the  cayman,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Waterton  was  now  con- 
vinced that  something  was  ma- 
terially wrong.  He  showed  one 
of  the  Indians  the  shark-hook, 
who  shook  his  head  and  laughed 
at  it,  and  said  it  would  not  do. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  seen 
his  father  catch  the  cayman,  and 
on  the  morrow  he  would  make 
something  that  would  answer. 
In  the  meantime  they  set  the 
shark-hook,  but  it  availed  no- 
thing ;  a  cayman  came  and  took 
it,  but  would  not  swallow  it. 
Seeing  it  was  useless  to  attend 
the  shark-hook  any  longer,  they 
left  it  for  the  night,  and  returned 
to  their  hammocks.  Ere  the 
Englishman  fell  asleep,  a  new 
idea  broke  upon  him.  He  con- 
sidered that,  as  far  as  the  judg- 
ment of  civilised  man  went, 
everything  had  been  procured 
and  done  to  ensure  success. 
They  had  hooks,  and  lines,  and 
baits,  and  patience;  they  had 
spent  nights  in  watching,  had 
seen  the  cayman  come  and  take 
the  bait,  and  yet  all  had  ended  in 
disappointment  Probably,  he 
thought,  the  poor  wild  man  of 
the  woods  would  succeed  by 
means  of  a  very  simple  process, 
and  thus  prove  to  his  mote 
civilised  bioftvei,  VSwaX,  Ti^\:w&v- 
standing    booV^   2xA   ^«^<a^^ 


and  shot  some  young  caymeii 
about  two  feet  long.  Whe?i  tlie 
arrow  struck  ihem,  tiny  as  they 
were,  they  turned  round  and  bit 
it,  &nd  snapped  at  the  men 
when  they  went  into  the  water 
to  take  them  up. 

The  day  was  sow  declining 
apace,  and  the  Indian  had 
made  his  instrument  to  take  the 
cayman.  It  was  very  simple: 
there  were  four  pieces  of  tough, 
hard  wood,  a  foot  long,  and 
about  as  thick  as  a  little  ^ngcr, 
and  barbed  at  both  ends ;  Aey 
were  tied  round  the  end  of  the 
rope  in  such  a  manner,  that  if 
the  rope  be  imagined  to  be  an 
arrow,  these  four  sticks  would 
form  the  arrow's  head,  while 
the  other  end  expanded  at  equal 
distances  round  the  rope.  It 
was  evident  that,  if  the  cayman 
swallowed  this— the  other  end 
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them  against  their  will,  they 
would  take  themselves  ofif,  and 
leave  me  and  my  presents 
unheeded,  and  never  return. 
Daddy  Quashi  was  for  apply- 
ing to  our  guns,  as  usual,  con- 
sidering them  our  best  and  safest 
friends.  I  immediately  offered 
to  knock  him  down  for  his 
cowardice,  and  he  shrunk  back, 
begging  Uiat  I  would  be  cau- 
tious, and  not  getmyself  worried, 
and  apologizing  for  his  own  want 
of  resolution.  My  Indian  was 
now  in  conversation  with  the 
others,  and  they  asked  if  I 
would  allow  them  to  shoot  a 
dozen  arrows  into  him,  and 
thus  disable  him.  This  would 
have  ruined  all.  I  had  come 
above  three  hundred  miles  on 
purpose  to  get  a  cayman  unin- 
jured, and  not  to  carry  back  a 
mutilated  specimen.  I  rejected 
their  proposition  with  firmness, 
and  darted  a  disdainful  eye 
upon  the  Indians.  Daddy 
Quashi  was  again  beginning 
to  remonstrate,  and  I  chased 
him  on  the  sand -bank  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Here  then 
we  stood  in  silence.  They 
wanted  to  kill  him,  and  I  wanted 
to  take  him  alive.  I  now  walked 
up  and  down  the  sand,  revolving 
a  dozen  projects  in  my  head. 
The  canoe  was  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  I  ordered  the 
people  to  bring  it  round  to  the 
place  where  we  were.  The 
mast  was  eight  feet  long,  and 
not  much  thicker  than  my  wrist. 
I  took  it  out  of  the  canoe,  and 
wrapped  the  sail  round  the  end 
of  it    Now,  it  appeared  clear 


to  me,  that  if  I  went  down  upon 
one  knee,  and  held  the  mast  in 
the  same  position  as  the  soldier 
holds  his  bayonet  when  rushing 
to  the  charge,  I  could  force  it 
down  the  cayman's  throat,  should 
he  come  open-mouthed  at  me. 
When  this  was  told  to  the 
Indians,  they  brightened  up, 
and  said  they  would  help  me 
to  pull  him  out  of  the  river. 
Daddy  Quashi  hung  in  the  rear. 
I  showed  him  a  large  Spanish 
knife,  which  I  always  carried  in 
the  waistband  of  my  trousers; 
it  spoke  volumes  to  him,  and 
he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders 
in  absolute  despair. 

*The  sun  was  just  peeping 
over  the  high  forests  on  the 
eastern  hills,  as  if  coming  to 
look  on  and  bid  us  act  with 
becoming  fortitude.  I  placed 
all  the  people  at  the  end  of  the 
rope,  and  ordered  them  to  pull 
till  the  cayman  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  then, 
should  he  plunge,  to  slacken 
the  rope,  and  let  him  go  again 
into  the  deep.  I  now  took  the 
mast  of  the  canoe  in  my  hand 
— the  sail  being  tied  round  the 
end  of  the  mast  —  and  sunk 
down  upon  one  knee,  about 
four  yards  from  the  water's 
edge,  determining  to  thrust  it 
down  his  throat,  in  case  he 
gave  me  an  opportunity.  I 
certainly  felt  somewhat  imcom- 
fortable  in  this  situation.  The 
people  pulled  the  cayman  to 
the  surface;  he  plunged  furi- 
ously as  soon  ^s  Vm^  otn^^xsl 
these  uppei  le^oxi^^  ^xv^  vKsss^fcr 
diate\y  'wexiX.  \iAcw   ^\^  ^'^ 
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their  slackening  the  rope.    They 
pulled  again,  and  out  he  came. 
This  was  an  interesting  moment. 
I  kept  my  position  firmly,  with 
my  eye  fixed  stedfastly  on  him. 
By  the  time  the  cayman  was 
within  two  yards  of  me,  I  saw 
he  was  in  a  state  of  fear  and 
perturbation.  I  instantly  dropped 
the  mast,  sprang  up,  and  jumped 
on  his  back,  turning  half  round 
as  I  vaulted,  so  that  I  gained 
my  seat,  with  my  face  in  a  right 
position.     I  immediately  seized 
his  fore-legs,  and  by  main  force 
twisted  them  on  his  back ;  thus 
they  served  me  for  a  bridle. 
He  now  seemed  to  have  re- 
covered from  his  surprise,  and, 
probably    fancying    himself  in 
hostile  company,  he  began  to 
plunge    furiously,    and    lashed 
the  sands  with  his  long   and 
powerful  tail.      I  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  strokes  of  it,  by 
being  near  his  head.     He  con- 
tinued  to   plunge   and   strike, 
and  made  my  seat  very  uncom- 
fortable.    It  must  have  been  a 
fine  sight   for   an   unoccupied 
spectator.     The  people  roared 
out  in  triumph,  and  were  so 
vociferous,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  they  heard  me  tell  them 
to  pull  me  and  my  beast  of  bur- 
den farther  inland.     I  was  ap- 
prehensive the  rope  might  break, 
and  then  there  would  have  been 
every  chance  of  going  down  to 
the  regions  under  water  with 
the  cayman.     The  people  now 
dragged  us  above  forty  yards 
on  the  sand:  it  was  the  first 
and  last  time  1  was  evet  oxv  a  ^ « 
cayman's  back.    SV\ow\A  Vt  \i^\ 


asked  how  I  managed  to  keep 
my  seat,  I  would  answer,  I 
hunted  some  years  with  Lord 
Darlington's  fox-hounds.' 

After  repeated  attempts  to 
regain  his  liberty,  the  cayman 
gave  in,  and  became  tranquil 
through  exhaustion.  They  now 
managed  to  tie  up  his  jaws,  and 
firmly  secured  his  fore-feet ;  but 
they  had  another  severe  struggle 
for  superiority  before  the  huge 
monster  was  finally  conveyed 
to  the  canoe,  and  then  to  the 
place  where  they  had  suspended 
the  hammocks,  where,  after  he 
was  slain,  the  enthusiastic  natu- 
ralist commenced  dissectinghim. 

THE  ALLIGATOR  AND  THE  BEAR. 

'On  a  scorching  day  in  the 
middle  of  June  1830,  whilst  I 
was  seated  under  a  venerable 
live  oak,  on  the  evergreen  banks 
of  the  Teche,  waiting  for  the 
fish  to  bite,  I  was  sUrtled  by 
the  roaring  of  some  animal  m 
the  cane-brake  a  short  distance 
below  me^  apparently  getting 
ready  for  action.  These  notes 
of  preparation  were  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sound  of  feet 
trampling  down  the  cane  and 
scattering  the  shells.  As  socm 
as  I  recovered  from  my  surprise^ 
I  resolved  to  take  a  view  of 
what  I  supposed  to  be  two  prairie 
bulls  mixing  impetuously  in 
battle,  an  occurrence  so  conimoo 
in  this  country  and  season. 

*When  I  reached  the  scene 

of  action,  how   great  was  my 

astonishment,  instead  of  bulli^ 

\.c)  \^^0^^  ^  Vu^  black  betf 
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reared  upon  his  hind-legs,  with 
his  fore-paws  raised  aloft,  as  if 
to  make  a  plunge!  His  face 
was  besmeared  with  white  foam, 
sprinkled  with  red,  which,  drop- 
ping from  his  mouth,  rolled  down 
his  shaggy  breast  Frantic  from 
the  smarting  of  his  wounds,  he 
stood  gnashing  his  teeth  and 
growling  at  the  enemy.  A  few 
paces  in  his  rear  was  the  cane- 
brake  from  which  he  had  issued. 
On  a  bank  of  snow-white  shells, 
spotted  with  blood,  in  battle 
array,  stood  Bruin's  foe,  in  shape 
of  an  alligator,  fifteen  feet  long ! 
He  was  standing  on  tiptoe,  his 
back  curved  upwards,  and  his 
mouth  thro^vn  open,  displayed 
in  his  wide  jaws  two  large  tusks 
and  rows  of  teeth.  His  tail,  six 
feet  long,  raised  from  the  ground, 
was  constantly  waving,  like  a 
boxer's  arm,  to  gather  force; 
his  big  eyes  starting  from  his 
head,  glared  upon  Bruin,  whilst 
sometimes  uttering  hissing  cries, 
then  roaring  like  a  bull. 

*  The  combatants  were  a  few 
paces  apart  when  I  stole  upon 
them,  the  "first  round"  being 
over.  They  remained  in  the 
attitudes  described  for  about  a 
minute,  swelling  themselves  as 
large  as  possible,  but  marking 
the  slightest  motions  with  at- 
tention and  great  caution,  as  if 
each  felt  confident  that  he  had 
met  his  match.  During  this 
pause  I  was  concealed  behind  a 
tree,  watching  their  manoeuvres 
in  silence.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  eyesight.  What, 
thought  \,  can  these  two  beasts 
have   to    fight   about?    Some 


readers  may  doubt  the  tale  on 
this  account ;  but  if  it  had  been 
a  bull-fight,  no  one  would  have 
doubted  it,  because  every  one 
knows  what  they  are  fighting  for. 
The  same  reasoning  will  not 
always  apply  to  a  man -fight 
Men  frequently  fight  when  tthey 
are  sober,  for  no  purpose  except 
to  ascertain  which  is  the  better 
man.  We  must  then  believe 
that  beasts  will  do  the  same, 
unless  we  admit  that  the  in- 
stinct of  beasts  is  superior  to 
the  boasted  reason  of  man. 
Whether  they  did  fight  upon  the 
present  occasion  without  cause, 
I  cannot  say,  as  I  was  not  pre- 
sent when  the  affray  began.  A 
bear  and  a  ram  have  been  known 
to  fight,  and  so  did  the  bear 
and  the  alligator,  whilst  I  pru- 
dently kept  in  the  background, 
preserving  the  strictest  neutrality 
betwixt  the  belligerents. 

'  Bruin,  though  evidently  baf- 
fled, had  a  firm  look,  which 
showed  he  had  not  lost  con- 
fidence in  himself.  If  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking  had 
once  deceived  him,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resume  it  Accord- 
ingly, letting  himself  down  upon 
all  fours,  he  ran  furiously  at  the 
alligator.  The  alligator  was  ready 
for  him,  and  throwing  his  head 
and  body  partly  round  to  avoid 
the  onset,  met  Bruin  half  way 
with  a  blow  of  his  tail,  which 
rolled  him  on  the  shells.  Old 
Bruin  was  not  to  be  put  off  by 
one  hint.  Three  times  in  rapid 
succession  he  rushed  at  the  alli- 
gator, aMvi^vSk  ^s  ol^&Twx^v^'^^ 
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knocked  back  by  each  blow  just 
far  enough  to  give  the  alligator 
time  to  recover  the  swing  of  his 
tail  before  he  returned.  The 
tail  of  the  alligator  sounded  like 
a  flail  against  the  coat  of  hair 
on  Bruin's  head  and  shoulders ; 
but  he  bore  it  without  flinching, 
still  pushing  on  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  his  scaly  foe. 
He  made  his  fourth  charge  with 
a  degree  of  dexterity  which 
those  who  have  never  seen  this 
clumsy  animal  exercising  would 
suppose  him  incapable  of.  This 
time  he  got  so  close  to  the  alli- 
gator before  his  tail  struck  him, 
that  the  blow  came  with  half  its 
usual  effect;  the  alligator  was 
upset  by  the  charge ;  and  before 
he  could  recover  his  feet,  Bruin 
grasped  him  round  the  body 
below  the  fore-legs,  and  holding 
him  down  on  his  back,  seized 
one  of  his  legs  in  his  mouth. 
The  alligator  was  now  in  a  des- 
perate situation,  notwithstanding 
his  coat  of  mail,  which  is  softer 
on  his  belly  than  his  back,  from 
which 

"The  darted  steel  with  idle  shivers 
flies." 

As  a  Kentuck  would  say,  "he 
was  getting  up  fast."  Here,  if 
I  dared  to  speak,  and  had  sup- 
posed he  could  understand  Eng- 
lish, I  should  have  uttered  the 
encouraging  exhortation  of  the 
poet— 


<< 


Now,  gallant  kniglit,  now  hold  thy 

own ; 
No  maiden's  arms  are  round  thee 

thrown." 


'  Thealligator  attempted  in  vain 
to  bite;  pressed  down  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  open  his  mouth, 
the  upper  jaw  of  which  only 
moves;  and  his  neck  was  so  stiff, 
he  could  not  turn  his  head  short 
roimd.  The  amphibious  beast 
fetched  a  scream  in  despair, 
but  was  not  yet  entirely  over- 
come. Writhmg  his  tail  in 
agony,  he  happened  to  strike  it 
against  a  small  tree  that  stood 
next  the  bank;  aided  by  this 
purchase,  he  made  a  convulsive 
flounder,  which  precipitated  him- 
self and  Bruin,  locked  together, 
into  the  river.  The  bank  from 
which  they  fell  was  four  feet 
high,  and  the  water  below  seven 
feet  deep.  The  tranquil  stream 
received  the  combatants  with 
a  loud  splash,  then  closed  over 
them  in  silence.  A  volley  of 
ascending  bubbles  announced 
their  arrival  at  the  bottom,  where 
the  battle  ended.  Presently  Bruin 
rose  again,  scrambled  up  the 
bank,  cast  a  hasty  glance  back 
at  the  river,  and  made  off,  drip- 
ping, to  the  cane-brake.  I  never 
saw  the  alligator  afterwards  to 
know  him  ;  nodoubt  he  escaped 
in  the  water,  which  he  certsunly 
would  not  have  done  had  he 
remained  a  few  minutes  longer 
on  land.  Bruin  was  forced  bj 
nature  to  let  go  his  grip  under 
water,  to  save  his  own  life;  I 
therefore  think  he  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  the  victory.  Besideib 
by  implied  consent,  the  paitiei 
were  bound  to  finish  the  fig^ 
on  land,  where  it  began,  and  lo 
Bruin  understood  it' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ELEPHANT-HUNTING  IN   CEYLON.       BY  SIR  SAMUEL  BARER. 


[When  Bruce,  in  his  Abyssinian 
travels,  recounted  the  method 
by  which  the  natives  attacked 
and  slew  the  gigantic  elephant, 
namely,  by  severing  the  tendon 
of  the  hind-leg  with  a  sword, 
it  ■  was  uncredited,  and  he  was 
accused  of  telling  travellers*  tales ; 
but  recent  Abyssinian  explora- 
tions have  proved  that  Bruce  was 
right  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  his 
most  interesting  volume,  The 
Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia, 
and  the  Sword  Hunters  of  the 
Hamran  Arabs,  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  this  exciting  and 
dangerous  sport.  Mounted  on 
swift  and  sure-footed  steeds 
trained  to  the  chase,  the  hunters 
carefully  approach  their  intended 
victim.  One  of  them  faces  the 
elephant,  riding  as  closely  to 
him  as  possible,  carefully  watch- 
ing the  wary  beast  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  turn  and  fly  the  mo- 
ment he  charges.  With  a  shrill 
scream  of  rage  the  elephant 
dashes  at  his  insulting  foe, 
meaning  mischief;  round  turns 
the  horse  as  though  upon  a  pivot 
and  away  he  scampers,  the  huge 
beast  in  full  chase,  his  trunk 
dangerously  close  to  the  horse's 
tail.  At  this  moment  two  other 
hunters  swoop  down  in  the  rear 
of  the  elephant,  dashing  close  to 
his  hind  quarters.  When  close 
to  the  tail  one  draws  his  sword, 
springs  from  his  horse,  which 
his  companion  catches,  and  in 
tjvo  or  three  bounds  on  foot  is 


close  behind  the  elephant :  there 
is  a  bright  flash  of  the  sword, 
followed  by  a  dull  crack  as  it 
cuts  through  skin  and  sinews 
and  settles  deep  in  the  bone, 
about  twelve  inches  above  the 
foot.  The  elephant  comes  to  a 
dead  halt,  the  hunter  jumps 
nimbly  on  one  side  and  vaults 
quickly  into  his  saddle,  naked 
sword  in  hand.  Meantime,  the 
hunter  who  leads  the  chase  turns 
round  and  again  faces  the  ele- 
phant, throws  dirt  into  his  face, 
inciting  him  to  charge  again ; 
but  this  he  finds  impossible — the 
dislocated  foot  turns  up  in  front 
like  an  old  shoe.  While  he 
hesitates,  quick  as  lightning  the 
sharp  sword  slashes  the  remain- 
ing leg.  The  arteries  of  the  leg 
are  divided,  and  the  magnificent 
animal  quickly  bleeds  to  death. 
This  is  now  the  elephant  is 
hunted  in  Abyssinia;  but  in 
Ceylon  another  method  is  pur- 
sued, which  we  will  describe  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Samuel  him- 
self, who  has  kindly  allowed 
us  to  make  the  extract  from 
his  works  on  Ceylon.] 

*  The  trunk  is  the  wonderful 
monitor  of  all  danger  to  an  ele- 
phant, from  whatever  cause  it 
may  proceed.  This  may  arise 
from  the  approach  of  man,  or 
from  the  character  of  the  country; 
in  either  case  the  trunk  exerts  its 
power  •,  in  oneb^  ^iSafc  ^cmX.^  ^«i^^ 
ot  smeW,  \n  \he  o\ivet\s^  ^"^  ^^'«^- 
tinuation  ol  X\v^  ^^tw-^^  ^"^  ^^^^"^ 
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and  toQch.  In  dense  jungles, 
where  the  elephant  cannot  see 
a  rard  before  him,  the  sensitive 
trunk  feels  the  hidden  way ;  and 
when  the  roaring  of  waterfalls 
admonishes  him  of  the  presence 
of  ni\-ines  and  precipices,  the 
neTer-tiiling  trunk  lowered  upon 
the  ground  keeps  him  advised 
of  every  inch  of  his  path. 

*  Their  power  of  determining 
whether  b^s  or  the  mud  at  the 
bottcm  of  tanks  are  deep  or 
shallow  is  beyond  my  coropre- 
bensfoo.  Although  I  have  seen 
elephants  in  nearly  every  posi- 
tion, I  have  never  seen  one  in- 
extricably fixed  in  a  swamp. 
This  b  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  their  habits  induce  them  to 
frequent  the  most  extensive 
morasses,  deep  lakes,  muddy 
tinks«  and  esruaries ;  and  yet  I 
have  never  seen  even  a  )'oung 
one  get  into  a  scrape  hy  being 
overwhelmeii.  There  appears 
to  be  a  natural  instinct  which 
wants  them  ia  their  choice  of 
grcund,  the  same  as  that  which 
influences  the  buffalo,  and  in 
like  manner  guides  him  through 
his  swampy  haunts.  It  is  a  grand 
sight  to  see  a  large  herd  of  ele- 
phants feeviing  in  a  fine  lake  in 
broad  daylight  This  is  seldom 
witnessed  in  these  da>*s,  as  the 
number  of  guns  have  so  dis- 
turbed the  elephants  in  Ceylon, 
that  they  rarely  come  out  to 
drink  until  late  in  the  evening 
or  during  the  night;  but  some 
time  ago  I  had  a  fine  \*iew  of  a 
^ndherd  in  a  \ake  Vu  \^<i 
midifle  of  the  Jay. 
•  J   n  OS  out  shoouv\s  m\Xv 


great  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
brother  in  arms  against  the  game 
of  Ceylon,  and  than  whom  a 
better  sportsman  does  not 
breathe,  F.  H.  Palliser,  Esq., 
and  we  had  arrived  at  a  wild  and 
miserable  place  while  en  route 
home  after  a  jungle  trip.  Neither 
of  us  was  feeling  well ;  we  had 
been  for  some  weeks  in  the 
most  unhealthy  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  was  just  recover- 
ing from  a  touch  of  dysentery : 
altogether,  we  were  looking  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  our  return 
to  comfortable  quarters,  and  for 
the  time  we  were  tired  of  jungle 
life.  However,  we  arrived  at  a 
little  village  about  sixty  miles 
south  of  Batticaloa,  called  Gol- 
lagangevell^wev^,  and  a  very 
long  name  it  was  for  so  small  a 
place;  but  the  natives  insisted 
that  a  great  number  of  elephants 
were  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  also  declared  that  the  ele- 
phants infested  the  neighbour- 
ing tank  even  during  the  fore- 
noon, and  that  they  nightly  de- 
stroyed their  embankments,  and 
would  not  be  driven  away,  as 
there  was  not  a  single  gun  pos- 
sessed by  the  village  with  which 
to  scare  them.  This  looked 
all  right ;  so  we  loaded  the  guns, 
and  started  without  loss  of  time, 
as  it  was  then  one  p.m.,  and  the 
natives  described  the  tank  as  a 
mile  distant  Being  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  vague  idea 
of  space  described  by  a  Cingalese 
mile,  we  mounted  our  horses,  and 
^ccoYDL^axvved  by  about  five-and- 
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'  Whether  or  not  it  was  be- 
cause I  did  not  feel  in  brisk 
health  I  do  not  know,  but  some- 
how or  other  I  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  natives  had  mis- 
led us,  and  that  we  should  not 
find  the  elephants  in  the  tank, 
but  that,  as  usual,  we  should  be 
led  up  to  some  dense,  thorny 
jungle,  and  told  that  the  ele- 
phants were  somewhere  in  that 
direction.  Not  being  very  san- 
guine, I  had  accordingly  taken 
no  trouble  about  my  gun-bearers, 
and  I  saw  several  of  my  rifles 
in  the  hands  of  the  villagers, 
and  only  one  of  my  regular  gun- 
bearers  had  followed  me ;  the 
rest,  having  already  had  a  morn- 
ing's march,  were  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  remain  behind.  Our 
route  lay  for  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  through  deserted  paddy- 
land  and  low  jungle,  after  which 
we  entered  fine  open  jungle  and 
forest.  Unfortunately,  the  recent 
heavy  rains  had  filled  the  tank, 
which  had  overflowed  the  broken 
dam  and  partially  flooded  the 
forest  This  was  in  all  parts 
within  200  yards  from  the  dam 
a  couple  of  feet  deep  in  water, 
with  a  proportionate  amount  of 
sticky  mud  beneath;  and  through 
this  we  splashed  until  the  dam 
appeared  about  fifty  yards  on  our 
right.  It  was  a*simple  earthen 
mound,  which  rose  about  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  forest, 
and  was  studded  with  immense 
trees,  apparently  the  growth  of 
ages.  We  knew  that  the  tank 
lay  on  the  opposite  side  \  but  we 
continued  our  course  parallel 
wj'tJi  the  dam,  until  we  had  rid- 


den about  a  mile  irom  the  village, 
the  natives  for  a  wonder  having 
truly  described  the  distance. 

*  Here  our  guide,  having  mo- 
tioned us  to  stop,  ran  quickly 
up  the  dam  ta  taJce  a  look  out 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  al- 
most immediately  beckoned  us 
to  come  up.  This  we  did  with- 
out loss  of  time ;  and  knowing 
that  the  game  was  in  view,  I 
ordered  the  horses  to  retire  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  our 
arrival  on  the  dam  there  was  a 
fine  sight.  The  lake  was  about 
five  miles  round,  and  was  quite 
full  of  water,  the  surface  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  scanty 
but  tall,  rushy  grass.  In  the 
lake,  browsing  upon  the  grass, 
we  counted  twenty -three  ele- 
l)hants,  and  there  were  many 
little  ones,  no  doubt,  that  we 
could  not  distinguish  in  such 
rank  vegetation.  Five  large 
elephants  were  not  more  than 
120  paces  distant;  the  remain- 
ing eighteen  were  in  a  long  line 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  feeding  in  deep  water. 
We  were  well  concealed  by  the 
various  trees  which  grew  upon 
the  dam,  and  we  passed  half  an 
hour  in  watching  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  great  beasts  as  they  bathed 
and  sported  in  the  cool  water. 
However,  this  was  not  elephant- 
shooting,  and  the  question  was 
how  to  get  at  them.  The 
natives  had  no  idea  of  the  sport, 
as  they  seemed  to  think  it  very 
odd  that  we  did  not  fire  at  those 
within  a  hundred  paces*  distance. 
I  now  icgc^VX^iCi  wj  ^'SR.wx.^gasv 

I  beareis,  as  1  ^Nio^j  ^"^^  "^"^ 
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these  village  people  would  be 
worse  than  useless. 

'We  determined  to  take  a 
stroll  along  the  base  of  the  dam 
to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  as  at 
present  it  seemed  impossible  to 
nuke  an  attack ;  and  even  were 
the  elephants  within  the  forest, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  possi- 
bilinr  of  following  them  up 
through  such  deep  water  and 
heavy  ground  with  any  chance 
of  success.  However,  they  were 
not  in  the  forest,  being  safe, 
belly  and  shoulder  deep,  in  the 
tank.  We  strolled  through  mud 
ani  water  knee  deep  for  a  few 
hundred  paces,  when  we  sud- 
denly came  upon  the  spot  where 
in  ages  past  the  old  dam  had 
been  carried  awav.  Here  the 
natives  had  fonned  a  mud  em- 
bankment, strengthened  by  sticks 
and  wattles.  Poor  feUows!  we 
were  not  surprised  at  their  wish- 
ing the  elephants  destroyed : 
the  repair  of  their  fragile  dam 
was  now  a  daily  occupation; 
for  the  elephants,  as  though  out 
of  pure  mischief,  had  chosen 
this  spot  as  their  thoroughfau^ 
to  and  from  the  lake,  and  the 
dam  was  trodden  down  in  all 
directions.  We  foimd  that  the 
margin  of  the  forest  was  every- 
where flooded  to  a  width  of 
about  200  yards,  after  which  it 
was  tolerably  dry ;  we  therefore 
returned  to  our  former  post 

*  It  struck  me  that  the  only 
way  to  secure  a  shot  at  the  herd 
would   be  to    employ  a  ruse, 
\(>'h\c\\  I  had  once  ptacUsed  suc- 
cessfully some  years  ago.    Ac- 
cordingly, we   sent  the  gcealei 


part  of  the  villagers  for  about 
half  a  mile  along  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  with  orders  to  shout 
and  make  a  grand  hullabaloo 
on  arriving  at  their  station.    It 
seemed  almost   probable  that, 
upon  being  disturbed,  the  ele- 
phants   would    retreat    to   the 
forest  by  their  usual  thorough- 
fare; we  accordingly  stood  on 
the  alert,  ready  for  a  rush  to 
any  given  point  which  the  herd 
should  attempt  in  their  retreat 
Some  time  passed  in  expecta- 
tion, when  a  sudden  yell  broke 
from  the  far  point,  as  though 
twenty  demons  had  cramp  in 
the  stomach*     Gallant  fellows 
are  the  Cingalese  at  making  a 
noise,  and  a  grand  effect  this 
had  upon  the    elephants;   up 
went  tails  and  trunks,  the  whole 
herd  closed  together,  and  made 
a  simultaneous  rush  for  their  old 
thoroughfare.   Away  we  skipped 
through  the  water,  straight  in 
shore  through  the  forest,  imtil 
we    reached    the    dry  grpund, 
when,  ttuning  sharp  to  our  right, 
we  soon  halted  exactly  opposite 
the  point  at  which  we  knew  the 
elephants  would  enter  the  forest 
This  was  grand  excitement;  we 
had  a  great  start  of  the  herd,  so 
that  we  had  plenty  of  time  to 
arrange    gun-bearers  and  take 
our  positions  for  the  rencontre. 
In  the  meantime,  the  roar  of 
the  water  caused  by  the  rapid 
passage  of  so  many  laj:ge  animals 
approached  nearer  and  nearer. 
Pailiser  and  I  had  taken  q)len- 
dvd  positions  so  as  to  command 
cv^"«  iA&  ^1  ^^  \«x.^  ^\L\k<di£ 
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squatted  around  us  behind  our 
respective  trees,  while  the  non- 
sporting  village  followers,  who 
now  began  to  think  the  matter 
rather  serious,  and  totally  devoid 
of  fun,  scrambled  up  various 
large  trees  with  ape-like  activity. 
*A  few  minutes  of  glorious 
suspense,  and  the  grand  crash 
and  roar  of  broken  water  ap- 
proached close  at  hand,  and  we 
distinguished  the  mighty  phalanx 
headed  by  the  largest  elephants 
bearing  down  exactly  upon  us, 
and  not  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant Here  was  luck  !  There 
was  a  grim  and  very  murderous 
smile  of  satisfaction  on  either 
countenance  as  we  quietly 
cocked  the  rifles  and  awaited 
the  onset ;  it  was  our  intention 
to  let  half  the  herd  pass  us  be- 
fore we  opened  upon  them,  as 
we  should  then  be  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  mass,  and  be  able 
to  get  good  and  rapid  shooting. 
On  came  the  herd  in  gallant 
style,  throwing  the  spray  from 
the  muddy  water,  and  keeping 
a  direct  line  for  our  concealed 
position.  They  were  within 
twenty  yards,  and  we  were  still 
undiscovered,  when  those  ras- 
cally villagers,  who  had  already 
taken  to  the  trees,  scrambled 
still  higher  in  their  fright  at  the 
close  approach  of  the  elephants, 
and  by  this  movement  they  gave 
immediate  alarm  to  the  leaders 
of  the  herd.  Round  went  the 
colossal  heads,  right  about  was 
the  wordy  and  away  dashed  the 
whole  herd  back  towards  the 
tank.  In  the  same  instant  we 
made  a  rush  in  among  them, 


and  I  floored  one  of  the  big 
leaders  by  a  shot  behind  the 
ear,  and  immediately  after,  as 
bad  luck  would  have  it,  Palliser 
and  I  both  took  the  same  bird, 
and  down  went  another  to  the 
joint  shots.  Palliser  then  got 
another  shot,  and  bagged  one 
more,  when  the  herd  pushed 
straight  out  to  the  deep  lake, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few 
elephants,  who  turned  to  the 
right,  after  which  Palliser 
hurried  through  the  mud  and 
water,  while  I  put  on  all  steam 
in  chase  of  the  main  body  of 
the  herd.  It  is  astonishing  to 
what  an  amount  a  man  can  get 
up  this  said  steam  in  such  a 
pitch  of  excitement  However, 
it  was  of  no  use  in  this  case,  as 
I  was  soon  hip-deep  in  water, 
and  there  was  an  end  to  all  pur- 
suit in  that  direction. 

*It  immediately  struck  me 
that  the  elephants  would  again 
retreat  to  some  other  part  of 
the  forest,  after  having  made 
a  circuit  in  the  tank ;  I  accord- 
ingly waded  back  at  my  best 
speed  to  terra  firma^  and  then, 
striking  off  to  my  right,  I  ran 
along  parallel  to  the  water  for 
about  half  a  mile,  fully  expecting 
to  meet  the  herd  once  more  on 
their  entrance  to  the  jungle.  It 
was  now  that  I  deplored  the 
absence  of  my  regular  gun- 
bearers  ;  the  village  people  had 
no  taste  for  this  gigantic  scale 
of  amusement,  and  the  men  who 
carried  my  guns  would  not  keep 
up.  Fortunately,  Carrasi^  the 
best  gym-Y)t^xei,  ^^&  ^^x^^'sjdw^ 
he  \\ad  XaJteiv  «Bn!»iisx«t  Vsj^^^^ 
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rifle,  after  handiag  me  that  which 
he  had  carried  at  the  onset     I 
waited  a  few  moments  for  the 
lagging  men,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  them  well  together,  just 
as  I  heard  the  rush  of  water  as 
the  elephants  were  again  enter- 
ing the  jungle,  not  far  in  advance 
of  the  spot  upon  which  I  stood. 
*This  time  they  were  sharp 
on  the  qui  vivcy  and  the  bulls 
being  well  to  the  front,  were 
keeping  a  bright  look-out     It 
was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured 
to  conceal  myself  until  the  herd 
had  got  well  into  the  forest ;  the 
gun-bearers  behind  me  did  not 
take  the  same  precaution,  and 
the  leading  elephants  both  saw 
and  winded   us  when  a  hun- 
dred paces  distant    This  time, 
however,  they  were  determined 
to  push  on  for  a  piece  of  thicker 
jungle  which  they  knew  lay  in 
this  direction ;  and  upon  seeing 
me  running  towards  them,  .they 
did  not  turn  back  to  the  lake, 
but  slightly  altered  their  course 
in    an    oblique  direction,  still 
continuing  to  push  on  through 
the  forest,  which  I  was  approach- 
ing at  right  angles  with  the  herd. 
Hallooing  and  screaming  atthem 
with  all  my  might,  to  tease  some 
of  the  old  bulls  into  a  charge, 
I  ran  at  top  speed  through  the 
fine  open  forest,  and  soon  got 
among  a  whole  crowd  of  half- 
grown    elephants,  at   which  I 
would  not  fire.  There  were  a  lot 
of  fine  beasts  pushing  along  in 
iht  front,  and  towards  these  I 
/an  as  hard  as  I  could  feo.   ^5ii- 
/ortunately  the  herd,  s«e\ii^JK^^ 
so  jjear,  and  gaining  upoaX^iem, 


took  to  the  ruse  of  a  beaten 
fleet,  and  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions; but  I  kept  a  few  big 
fellows  in  view,  who  were  still 
pretty  well  together,  and  ma- 
naged to  overtake  the  rearmost 
and  knock  him  over.  Up  went 
the  tail  and  trunk  of  one  of  the 
leading  bulls  at  the  report  of  the 
shot,  and  trumpeting  shrilly,  he 
ran  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  with  his  ears  cocked, 
and  sharply  turning  his  head  to 
either  side.  I  knew  this  fellow 
had  his  monkey  up,  and  that  a 
little  teasing  would  bring  him 
round  for  a  charge.  I  therefore 
redoubled  my  shouts  and  yells, 
and  kept  on  in  full  chase,  as  the 
elephants  were  straining  t\trf 
nerve  to  reach  a  piece  of  thick 
jungle  within  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred paces. 

*I  could  not  go  any  faster, 

and  I  saw  that  the  herd,  which 

was  thirty  or  forty  yards  ahead 

of  me,  would  gain  the  jungle 

before  I  could  overtake  them, 

as  they  were  going  at  a  slapping 

pace,  and  I  was  tolerably  blown 

with  a  long  run  at  full  speed, 

part  of  which  had  been  through 

deep  mud  and  water.    But  I 

still  teased  the  bull,  who  was 

now  in  such  an  excited  state, 

that  I  felt  convinced  he  would 

turn  to  charge.    The   leading 

elephants  rushed  into  the  thick 

jungle  closely  followed  by  the 

others,  and,  to  my  astonishment, 

my  excited    friend,  who    had 

lagged  to  the  rear,  followed  their 

tiuaim^le.    But  it  was  only  for  a 
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round,  and  came  rushing  out  in 
full  charge.  This  was  very 
plucky,  but  very  foolish,  as  his 
retreat  was  secured  when  in  the 
thick  jungle,  and  yet  he  courted 
further  battle.  This  he  soon 
had  enough  of,  as  I  bagged  him 
in  his  onset  with  my  remaining 
barrel  by  the  forehead  shot 

*  I  now  heard  a  tremendous 
roaring  of  elephants  behind  me, 
as  though  another  victim  was 
coming  in  from  the  tank;  this 
I  hoped  to  meet;  I  therefore 
re-loaded  the  empty  rifles  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  ran  to- 
wards the  spot.  The  roaring 
still  continued,  and  was  ap- 
parently almost  stationary ;  and 
what  was  my  disappointment 
on  arrival,  to  find,  in  place  of 
the  expected  herd,  a  young 
elephant  of  about  four  feet  high, 
who  had  missed  the  main  body 
in  the  retreat,  and  was  now 
roaring  for  his  departed  friends. 
These  young  things  are  exces- 
sively foolhardy  and  wilful,  and 
he  charged  me  the  moment  I 
arrived.  As  I  laid  the  rifie 
upon  the  ground,  instead  of 
firing  at  him,  the  rascally  gun- 
bearers,  with  the  exception  of 
Carrasi,  threw  down  the  rifles, 
and  ran  up  the  trees  like  so 
many  monkeys,  just  as  I  had 
jumped  on  one  side  and  caught 
the  young  elephant  by  the  tail. 
He  was  far  too  strong  for  me  to 
hold ;  and  although  I  dug  my 
heels  into  the  ground,  and  held 
on  with  all  my  might,  he  fairly 
ran  away  with  me  through  the 
forest  Cairasi  now  came  to 
my  assistance,  and  likewise  held 


on  by  his  tail ;  but  away  we  went 
like  the  tender  to  a  steam-engine ; 
wherever  the  elephant  went, 
there  we  were  dragged  in  com- 
pany. Another  man  now  came 
to  the  rescue ;  but  his  assistance 
was  not  of  the  slightest  use,  as 
the  animal  was  so  powerful,  and 
of  such  weight,  that  he  could 
have  run  away  with  half  a  dozen 
of  us,  unless  his  legs  were  tied. 
Unfortunately  we  had  no  rope, 
or  I  could  have  secured  him 
immediately;  and  seeing  that 
we  had  no  power  over  him 
whatever,  I  was  obliged  to  run 
back  for  one  of  the  guns  to 
shoot  him.  On  my  return,  it 
was  laughable  to  see  the  pace 
at  which  he  was  running  away 
with  the  two  men,  who  were 
holding  on  to  his  tail  like  grim 
death,  the  elephant  not  having 
ceased  roaring  during  the  run. 
I  accordingly  settled  him,  and 
returned  to  have  a  little  con- 
versation with  the  rascals  who 
were  still  perched  in  the  trees. 

*In  the  meantime,  Palliser 
had  heard  the  roaring  of  the 
elephant,  followed  by  the  scream- 
ing and  yelling  of  the  coolies, 
and  succeeded  by  a  shot,  and 
he  hastened  towards  my  direc- 
tion; this  caused  him  a  very 
laborious  run,  and  he  arrived 
thoroughly  blown.  If  the  ground 
had  been  even  tolerably  dry,  we 
should  have  killed  a  large  num- 
ber of  elephants  out  of  this  herd; 
but  as  it  happened,  in  such  deep 
mud  and  water,  the  elephants 
had  it  all  their  own  way^  axvd 
our  jovnl  V>3i^  co\A^  xvoX  ^\^i^<:fc 
more  than  ^tvcti\ac\^%  ^^-^^j*^"! 


;  on  of  the  d'.=iri(,t  is  eniircly  I 
i!-.;:.;>.iiO'J  by  Moormen.  They 
aie  a  line  race  of  jjeople.  far 
superiortothe  Cingalese.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  Arabian  origin,  and  they 
hold  the  Mahometan  religion.  | 
The  Rhatamahatmeya,  or  head 
man  <d  the  district,  resides  at 
Doolana,  and  he  had  received 
us  in  a  most  hospitable  manner. 
We  therefore  staned  direct  from 
his  house.  Passing  through  a 
belt  of  low  thick  jungle,  exactly 
in  front  of  the  village,  we  entered 
ui>on  the  plain  which  formed 
the  border  of  the  tank.  This 
lake  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  but  is  not  more  than  a 
mile  in  width  in  its  widest  part, 
and  in  some  places  is  very  much 
less.  The  opposite  side  of  the  . 
tank  is  fine  open  forest,  which  i 
grows  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
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at  every  step,  and  varied  our 
struggles  by  occasionally  flying 
sprawling  over  the  slippery  roots 
of  the  trees. 

'The  elephants  ran  clean 
away  from  us;  and  the  elephant- 
catchers,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  rules  for  carrying  spare  guns, 
entering  into  the  excitement  of 
the  chase,  and  free  from  the 
impediment  of  shoes,  ran  lightly 
along  the  muddy  ground,  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight  as  well 
as  the  elephants.  Still  we 
struggled  on,  when  presently  we 
heard  a  shout,  and  then  the 
trumpet  of  an  elephant.  Shot 
after  shot  then  followed,  with  a 
chorus  of  shouts;  they  were 
actually  firing  all  our  spare  guns ! 
In  a  few  moments  we  were  up 
with  them.  In  a  beautifiilly 
open  piece  of  forest,  upon  good 
hard  ground,  these  fellows  were 
having  a  regular  battle  with  the 
rogue.  He  was  charging  them 
with  the  greatest  fury;  but  he 
no  sooner  selected  one  man 
for  his  object,  than  these  active 
fellows  diverted  his  rage  by 
firing  into  his  hind  quarters,  and 
yelling  at  him.  At  this  he 
would  immediately  turn  and 
charge  another  man,  when  he 
would  again  be  assailed  as  be- 
fore. When  we  arrived,  he  im- 
mediately charged  B.,  and  came 
straight  at  him,  but  offered  a 
beautifiil  shot  in  doing  so,  and 
B.  dropped  him  dead. 

'The  firing  had  disturbed  a 

herd  of  elephants  firom  the  forest, 

and  they  had  swam  the  large 

river    in    the    neighbourhood, 

which  was  at  that  time  so  swollen 


that  we  could  not  cross  it.  We 
therefore  struck  off  to  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  where  the  waters 
of  the  lake  washed  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  and  from  this  point 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lake.  All  the  rogues 
we  had  at  first  counted  had  re- 
tired to  their  several  entrances 
in  the  forest,  except  the  pair  of 
desperadoes  already  mentioned : 
they  knew  no  fear,  and  had  not 
heeded  the  shots'  fired.  They 
were  tempting  baits,  and  we  de- 
termined to  get  them  if  possible. 
These  two  villains  were  standing 
belly-deep  in  the  water,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore;  and  the  question  was, 
"  How  were  we  to  get  near 
them  ?  "  Having  observed  that 
the  other  rogues  had  retreated 
to  the  forest  at  the  noise  of  the 
firing,  it  struck  me  that  we 
might  by  some  ruse  induce  these 
two  champions  to  follow  their 
example,  and  by  meeting  them 
on  their  entrance  we  might 
bring  them  to  action. 

'  Not  far  fi'om  our  left,  a  long 
shallow  bank,  covered  with 
reeds,  stretched  far  into  the 
tank.  By  wading  knee -deep 
along  this  shoal,  a  man  might 
approach  within  two  hundred 
paces  of  the  elephants,  and 
would  be  nearly  abreast  of  them. 
I  therefore  gave  a  man  a  gun, 
and  instructed  him  to  advance  • 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  shal- 
lows, taking  care  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  rushes,  and  when 
at  the  Tveaitsl  ^ovdX.  >wt  ^^&  ^^ 
fire  at  lYie  A^v'^'asiXa,  '\>kv^>^ 
hoped,  yiou\A  Afvve  «ciOTwV^  ^^^ 
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jarc'.i,  where  wc  should  endea- 
vcxir  ID  meet  them.  The  Moor- 
cu^  ci.  s~j>:ed  on  this  mission  was 
2  T-Ijckv  fellov.  and  he  started 
or.  T.-iking  a  double-barrelled 
gun  and  a  few  charges  of  powder 
and  ball  The  elephant-catchers 
we:^  delighted  with  the  idea, 
and  we  patiently  awaited  the 
resulL  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed  away,  when  we 
suddenly  sav  a  puff  of  white 
smoke  s^ririj;  from  the  green 
rushes  at  the  point  of  the  sand- 
bank. \  few  moments  after, 
we  heard  the  report  of  the  gun, 
and  we  saw  the  ball  splash  in 
the  water  close  to  the  elephants. 
They  immediately  cocked  their 
e:irs,  and  throwing  their  trunks 
hi^h  in  the  air,  they  endea- 
voured to  wind  the  enemy ;  but 
they  did  not  move,  and  they 
shortly  again  commenced  feed- 
ing: upon  the  water-lilies.  An- 
other shot  from  the  same  place 
once  more  disturbed  them,  and 
while  they  winded  the  unseen 
enemy,  two  more  shots  in  quick 
succession  from  the  old  quarter 
decided  their  opinion,  and  they 
stalked  proudly  through  the 
water  to  the  shore. 

'Our  satisfaction  was  great, 
but  the  delight  of  the  elephant- 
catchers  knew  no  bounds.  Away 
they  started  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  hopping  from  root  to 
root,  skipping  through  the  mud, 
which  was  more  than  a  foot 
deep,  their  light  forms  hardly 
s\x\\i\x\%  in  the  tough  surface. 
A  nine-stone  man  cciUmVf  Vv^ 
k  an  advantage  over  owe  ot  twAve 
a  this  ground  i  added  to  \xt\s 


I  was  carrying  the  long  two- 
ounce  rifle  of  sixteen  pounds, 
which,  with  anrnmnition,  etc., 
made  up  about  thirteen  and  a 
half  stone,  in  deep  stiff  clay.  I 
was  literally  half-way  up  the 
calf  of  my  leg  in  mud  at  every 
step,  while  these  light  naked 
fellows  tripped  like  snipes  over 
the  sodden  ground.  Vainly  I 
called  upon  them  to  go  easily; 
their  moment  of  excitement 
was  at  its  full  pitch,  and  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight  among 
the  trees  and  imderwood,  taking 
all  the  spare  guns,  except  the 
four-ounce  rifle,  which,  weighing 
twenty-one  pounds,  effectually 
prevented  the  bearer  from  lead- 
ing us  behind.  What  added 
materially  to  the  annoyance  of 
losing  the  spare  guns,  was  the 
thoughtless  character  of  the  ad- 
vance. I  felt  sure  that  these 
fellows  would  outrun  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elephants,  which,  if 
they  had  continued  in  a  direct 
route,  would  have  entered  the 
jungle  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  our  first  station. 

*  We  had  slipped  and  plunged 
and  struggled  over  this  distance, 
when  we  suddenly  were  checked 
in  our  advance.  We  had  entered 
a  small  plot  of  deep  mud  and 
rank  grass  surrounded  upon  all 
sides  by  dense  rattan  jungle. 
This  stuff  is  one  woven  mass  of 
hooked  thorns:  long  tendrihi 
armed  in  the  same  manner,  al- 
though not  thicker  than  whip- 
cord, wind  themselves  round 
>^^  ^^\^tA.  cjajxes^  and  fonn  » 
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these  jungles  are  perfectly  im- 
pervious. Half-way  to  our 
knees  in  mud,  we  stood  in  this 
small  open  space  of  about  thirty 
feet  by  twenty.  Around  us  was 
an  opaque  screen  of  this  im- 
penetrable jungle ;  the  lake  lay 
about  fifty  yards  upon  our  left, 
behind  the  thick  rattan.  The 
gun-bearers  were  gone  ahead 
somewhere,  and  were  far  in 
advance.  We  were  at  a  stand- 
stiU.  Leaning  upon  my  long 
rifle,  I  stood  within  four  feet 
of  the  wall  of  jungle  which 
divided  us  from  the  lake.  I 
said  to  B.,  "The  trackers  are 
all  gone  wrong,  and  have  gone 
too  far.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  elephants  must  have  entered 
somewhere  near  this  place." 
Little  did  I  think  that  at  that 
very  moment  they  were  within 
a  few  feet  of  us.  B.  was 
standing  behind  me,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  small  open, 
or  about  seven  yards  from  the 
jungle. 

*  I  suddenly  heard  a  deep 
guttural  sound  in  the  thick 
rattan  within  four  feet  of  me; 
in  the  same  instant,  the  whole 
tangled  fabric  bent  over  me, 
and  bursting  asunder,  showed 
the  furious  head  of  an  elephant 
with  uplifted  trunk  in  full  charge 
upon  me.  I  had  barely  time 
to  cock  my  rifle,  and  the  barrel 
almost  touched  him  as  I  fired. 
I  knew  it  was  in  vain,  as  his 
trunk  was  raised.  B.  fired  his 
right-hand  barrel  at  the  same 
moment,  without  effect,  from  the 
same  cause.  I  jumped  on  one 
Side,  and  attempted  to  spring 


through  the  deep  mud.  It  was 
of  no  use,  the  long  grass  en- 
tangled my  feet,  and  in  another 
instant  I  lay  sprawling  in  the 
enraged  elephant's  path,  within 
a /oof  of  him.  In  that  moment 
of  suspense,  I  expected  to  hear 
the  crack  of  my  own  bones  as 
his  massive  foot  would  be  upon 
me.  It  was  an  atom  of  time. 
I  heard  the  crack  of  a  gun : 
it  was  B.'s  last  barrel.  I  felt  a 
spongy  weight  strike  my  heel, 
and  turning  quickly  heels  over- 
head, I  rolled  a  few  paces,  and 
regained  my  feet.  That  last 
shot  had  floored  him  just  as  he 
was  upon  me ;  the  end  of  his 
trunk  had  fallen  upon  my  heel. 
Still  he  was  not  dead,  but 
struck  at  me  with  his  trunk  as 
I  passed  round  his  head  to  give 
him  a  finish  with  the  four-ounce 
rifle,  which  I  had  snatched  from 
our  solitary  gun-bearer. 

*My  back  was  touching  the 
jungle  from  which  the  rogue 
had  just  charged,  and  I  was 
almost  in  the  act  of  firing  through 
the  temple  of  the  still  struggling 
elephant,  when  I  heard  a  tre- 
mendous crash  in  the  jungle 
behind  me  similar  to  the  first, 
and  the  savage  scream  of  an 
elephant.  I  saw  the  ponderous 
fore-leg  cleave  its  way  through 
the  jungle  directly  upon  me. 
I  threw  my  whole  weight  back 
against  the  thick  rattans  to 
avoid  him,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment his  foot  was  planted  within 
an  inch  of  mine.  His  lofty 
head  was  pas&vcv^  on^\  tesr.  \sv 
I  full  charge  al  ^,,^Vo  ^^i^^  ^^.r 
I  loaded,  >N\veT\,\vo\«\Tv%  ^^  to»- 
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ounce  rifle  perpendicularly,  I 
fired  exactly  under  his  throat 
I  thought  he  would  fall  upon 
me  and  crush  me ;  but  this  shot 
was  the  only  chance,  as  B.  was 
perfectly  helpless.  A  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  from  the  heavy 
charge  of  powder  for  the  mo- 
ment obscured  everything.  I 
had  jumped  out  of  the  way  the 
instant  after  firing.  The  ele- 
phant did  not  fall,  but  he  had 
his  death-wound :  the  ball  had 
severed  his  jugular,  and  the 
blood  poured  from  the  wound. 
He  stopped  ;  but  collecting  his 
stunned  energies,  he  still  blun- 
dered forward  towards  B.  He, 
however,  avoided  him  by  run- 
ning to  one  side,  and  the  wounded 
brute  staggered  on  through  the 
jungle.  We  now  loaded  the 
guns ;  the  first  rogue  was  quite 
dead,  and  we  followed  in  pur- 
suit of  rogue  number  two.  We 
heard  distant  shots,  and  upon 
arriving  at  the  spot  we  found 
the  gun -bearers.      They    had 


heard  the  wounded  elephant 
crashing  through  the  jungle, 
and  they  had  given  him  a 
volley  just  as  he  was  crossing 
the  river,  over  which  the  herd 
had  escaped  in  the  morning. 
They  described  the  elephant 
as  perfectly  helpless  from  his 
wound,  and  they  imagined  that 
he  had  fallen  in  the  thick  bushes 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
As  I  before  mentioned,  we  could 
not  cross  the  river  on  account 
of  the  torrent;  but  in  a  few  days 
it  subsided,  and  the  elephant 
was  found  lying  dead  on  the 
spot  where  they  supposed  he 
had  fallen. 

*  Thus  happily  ended  the  de- 
struction of  this  notable  pair; 
they  had  proved  themselves  all 
that  we  had  heard  of  them,  and 
by  their  cunning  dodge  of  hid- 
ing in  the  thick  jungle  they  had 
nearly  made  sure  of  us.  We 
killed  three  rogues  that  morn- 
ing, and  we  returned  to  our 
quarters  well  satisfied.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ADVENTURE  WITH  A  BUFFAIX). 


*  The  haunts  of  the  buffalo  are 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  Ceylon. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes, 
swamps,  and  extensive  plains, 
the  buffalo  exists  in  large  herds ; 
wallowing  in  the  soft  mire,  and 
passing  two-thirds  of  his  time 
in  the  water  itself,  he  may  be 
almost  termed  amphibious.  He 
is  about  the  size  ot  a  \ai%t  oy., 
of  immense  bone  and  strtxv^Vyv, 


very  active,  and  his  hide  is 
almost  firee  from  hair,  giving  a 
disgusting  appearance  to  his 
india-rubber-like  skin.  He  car- 
ries his  head  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  horns  thrown  back, 
and  his  nose  projecting  on  a 
level  with  his  forehead,  thus 
securing  himself  from  a  front 
^Vq^.  m  a  fatal  part    This  ren- 
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he  will  receive  any  number  of 
balls  from  a  small  gun  in  the 
throat  and  chest  without  evinc- 
ing the  least  symptom  of  dis- 
tress. The  shoulder  is  the 
acknowledged  point  to  aim  at, 
but  from  his  disposition  to  face 
the  guns,  this  is  a  difficult  shot 
to  obtain.  Should  he  succeed 
in  catching  his  antagonist,  his 
fury  knows  no  bounds,  and  he 
gores  his  victim  to  death,  tramp- 
ling and  kneeling  upon  him  till 
he  is  satisfied  life  is  extinct. 

'This  sport  would  not  be 
very  dangerous  in  the  forests, 
where  the  buffalo  could  be 
easily  stalked,  and  where  escape 
would  also  be  rendered  less  diffi- 
cult in  case  of  accident ;  but  as 
he  is  generally  met  with  upon 
the  open  plains,  free  from  a 
single  tree,  he  must  be  killed 
when  once  brought  to  bay,  or  he 
will  soon  exhibit  his  qualifica- 
tions for  mischief.  There  is  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  in  their 
character  which  much  increases 
the  danger  of  the  pursuit.  A 
buffalo  mayretreat  at  first  sight 
with  every  symptom  of  cowar- 
dice, and  thus  induce  a  too 
eager  pursuit,  when  he  will  sud- 
denly become  the  assailant.  I 
cannot  explain  their  character 
better  than  by  describing  the 
first  wild  buffaloes  that  I  ever 
saw : — 

*I  had  not  been  long  in 
Ceylon  ;  but  having  arrived  in 
the  island  for  the  sake  of  its 
wild  sports,  I  had  not  been  idle, 
and  I  had  already  made  a  con- 
sideraWe  hs^  of  large  game. 
Like  most  novices,  however,  I 


was  guilty  of  one  great  fault,  I 
despised  the  game,  and  gave  no 
heed  to  the  many  tales  of  dan- 
ger and  hair-breadth  escapes  ^ 
which  attended  the  pursuit  of 
wild  animals.  This  carelessness 
on  my  part  arose  from  my  first 
if3ut  having  'been  extremely 
lucky ;  most  shots  had  told  well, 
and  the  animal  had  been  killed 
with  such  apparent  ease,  that  I 
had  learnt  to  place  an  implicit 
reliance  in  the  rifie.  The  real 
fact  was,  that  I  was  like  many 
others ;  I  had  slaughtered  a 
number  of  animals  without  un- 
derstanding their  habits,  and  I 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
sport  This  is  now  many  years 
ago,  and  it  was  then  my  first 
visit  to  the  island.  Some  places 
that  were  good  spots  for  shoot- 
ing in  those  days  have  since 
that  time  been  much  disturbed, 
and  are  now  no  longer  attractive 
to  my  eyes.  One  of  these  places 
is  Minneria  Lake. 

*  I  was  on  a  shooting  trip,  ac- 
companied by  my  brother,  whom 
I  will  designate  as  B.  We  had 
passed  a  toilsome  day  in  push- 
ing and  dragging  our  ponies  for 
twenty  miles  along  a  narrow 
path  through  thick  jungle,  which 
half  a  dozen  natives  in  advance 
were  opening  before  us  with  bill- 
hooks. This  had  at  one  time 
been  a  good  path,  but  was  then 
overgrown.  It  is  now  an  ac- 
knowledged bridle -road.  At 
four  P.M.,  and  eighty  miles  from 
Kandy,  we  emerged  from  the 
jungle,  and  the  vvt;^  oll^YKc^^TNa. 
Lake  burst  w^oiv  wa^^^SS.-^  T^'^^v^- 
ing  us  ioi  OUT  d^Jc^^TccaxcJcv,    ^^• 
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a  lovelv  auernoon.  The 
voters  of  the  lake,  which  is 
nrer.ty  miles  in  circumference, 
were  b-rr.isheJby  the  setting  sun. 
The  surrounding  pbins  were  as 
green  as  an  English  meadow, 
iri  teauiiful  forest  trees  bor- 
dered I'-e  extreme  boundaries  of 
the  \  Liir.s.  like  giant  warders  of 
the  j.Ij.o;iiing  jungle.  Long 
promontories  densely  wooded 
stretched  far  into  the  waters  of 
the  :2ke.  forming  sheltered  nooks 
and  bcLvs  teeming  with  wild-fowL 
The  ceer  browsed  in  herds  on 
the  wide  extent  of  plain,  or  lay 
bene^Lth  the  shade  of  the  spread- 
ing h  ranches.  Every  feature  of 
lovely  scenery  was  here  pre- 
ser^ted.  In  some  spots,  groves 
G!  trees  grew  to  the  very  water's 
ciice  :  in  others,  the  wide  plains, 
tree  crom  a  single  stem  or  bush, 
stretched  for  miles  along  the 
eJjZe  ot  the  lake;  thickly-wooded 
hiKs  bordered  the  extreme  end 
of  its  waters,  and  distant  blue 
mountains  mingled  their  dim 
summits  with  the  clouds.  It 
was  a  lovelv  scene,  which  we 
enjoyed  in  silence,  while  our 
ponies  feasted  upon  the  rich 
grass. 

'  The  village  of  Minneria  was 
about  three  miles  farther  on, 
and  our  coolies,  ser\'ants,  and 
baggage  were  all  far  behind  us. 
We  had  therefore  no  rifles  or 
guns  at  hand,  except  a  couple 
of  short  guns,  which  were  car- 
ried by  our  horse  keepers;  for 
these  we  had  a  few  balls.    For 


rifles.  The  afternoon  was  wear- 
ing away,  and  they  did  not  ap- 
pear. We  could  wait  no  longer, 
but  determined  to  take  a  stroll 
and  examine  the  country.  We 
therefore  left  our  horses  and 
proceeded. 

•  The  grass  was  most  verdaDt, 
about  the  height  of  a  field  fit  for 
the  scythe  in  England,  but  not 
so  thick.     From  this  the  snipe 
rose  at  every  twenty  or  thirty 
paces,  although  the  ground  wis 
perfecdy  dry.    Crossing  a  laig( 
meadow,  and  skirting  the  banks 
of  the    lake,  from  which  the 
ducks  and  teal  rose  in  laige 
flocks,  we  entered  a  long  ncd 
of  jungle,  which  stretched  fir 
into  the  lake.     This  was  not 
above  tif\'o  hundred  paces  ii 
width,  and  we  soon  emeiged 
upon  an  extensive  plain  te 
dered  by  fine  forests,  the 
of  the  lake  stretching  far 
upon  our  left,  like  a  sheets 
gold.     A  few  large  rocks  liR 
above  the  surface  near  the  diMi 
these  were  covered  with  vaiioin 
kinds  of  wild-fowl.     The 
pal  tenants  of  the  plain 
wild  buffaloes.  A  herd  of  abort 
ahundred  were  lying  in  aswaiM 
hollow  about  a  quarter  of  aflne 
from  us.    Several    bulls 
dotted  about  the  green 
of  the  level  plain,  and  on  Ae 
opposite  shores  of  the  lake  wcR 
many   dark   patches,  undistin- 
guishable  in  the  distance ;  Aese 
were  in  reality  herds  of  buffidoei 
There  was  not  a  sound  in  fhe 


about  halt  an  ho\w  Y»e  ^i\l^<i*m  Wvl^  ^^^^nse  before  us,  ezcqit 
the^  imnatient  expeclaUotv  ol  ^^\\lcv^  >m«^  «a>j  ^\  -^^  ^^2&s»i«»l  I 
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disturbed  ;  not  a  breath  of  air 
moved  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
which  shadowed  us ;  and  the 
whole  scene  was  that  of  undis- 
turbed nature.  The  sun  had 
now  sunk  low  upon  the  horizon, 
and  the  air  was  comparatively 
cool.  The  multitude  of  bufl'aloes 
enchanted  us,  and  with  our  two 
light  double-barrels,  we  advanced 
to  the  attack  of  the  herd  before 
us. 

*  We  had  not  left  the  security 
of  the  forest  many  seconds  be- 
fore we  were  observed.  The 
herd  started  up  from  their  muddy 
bed,  and  gazed  at  us  with  as- 
tonishment It  was  a  fair  open 
plain  of  some  thousand  acres, 
bounded  by  the  forest  that  we 
had  just  quitted  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  the  lake  on  the 
other ;  thus  there  was  no  cover 
for  our  advance,  and  all  we 
could  do  was  to  push  on.  As 
we  approached  the  herd,  they 
ranged  up  in  a  compact  body, 
presenting  a  very  regular  line  in 
front  From  this  line  seven 
large  bulls  stepped  forth,  and 
from  their  vicious  appearance, 
seemed  disposed  to  show  fight. 
In  the  meantime  we  were  run- 
ning up,  and  were  soon  within 
thirty  paces  of  them.  At  this 
distance,  the  main  body  of  the 
herd  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
and  thundered  across  the  plain 
in  full  retreat  One  of  the  bulls 
at  the  same  moment  charged 
straight  at  us  ;  but  when  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  guns,  he 
turned  to  one  side,  and  instantly 
received  two  balls  in  the  shoulder, 
B.   and  I  having  fired  at    the 


same  moment.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  his  blade-bone  was 
broken,  and  he  fell  upon  his 
knees ;  but  recovering  himself  in 
an  instant,  he  retreated  on  three 
legs  to  the  water.  We  now  re- 
ceived assistance  from  a  most 
unexpected  quarter.  One  of 
the  large  bulls,  his  companions, 
charged  after  him  with  great 
fury,  and  soon  overtaking  the 
wounded  beast,  struck  him 
full  in  the  side,  throwing  him 
over  with  a  great  shock  on  the 
muddy  border  of  the  lake.  Here 
the  wounded  animal  lay  unable 
to  rise,  and  his  conqueror  com- 
menced a  slow  retreat  across 
the  plain. 

'Leaving  B.  to  extinguish 
the  wounded  buffalo,  I  gave 
chase  to  the  retreating  bully. 
At  an  easy  canter  he  would 
gain  a  hundred  paces,  and  then 
turning,  he  would  face  me ;  throw- 
ing his  nose  up,  and  turning  his 
head  on  one  side  with  a  short 
grunt,  he  would  advance  quickly 
for  a  few  paces,  and  then  again 
retreat  as  I  continued  to  ap- 
proach. In  this  manner  he  led 
me  a  chase  of  about  a  mile 
along  the  banks  of  the  lake; 
but  he  appeared  determined 
not  to  bring  the  fight  to  an 
issue  at  close  quarters.  Cursing 
his  cowardice,  I  fired  a  long 
shot  at  him,  and  re-loading  with 
my  last  spare  ball,  I  continued 
the  chase,  led  on  by  ignorance 
and  excitement 

*The  lake  in  one  part  stretched 
in  a  narrow  creek  into  the  ^lai^v^ 
and  the  "b\3\\  tvcyw  ^\\^^\&^^^^ 
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this  turn.  I  thought  that  I  had 
him  in  a  comer,  and  redoubling 
my  exertions,  I  gained  upon  him 
considerably.  He  retreated 
slowly  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
creek,  and  I  had  gained  so  fast 
upon  him,  that  I  was  not  thirty 
paces  distant,  when  he  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  commenced 
swimming  across  the  creek. 
This  was  not  more  than  sixty 
yards  in  breadth,  and  I  knew 
that  I  could  now  bring  him  to 
action.  Running  round  the 
borders  of  the  creek  as  fast  as 
I  could,  I  arrived  at  the  oppo- 
site side,  on  his  intended  land- 
ing-place, just  as  his  black  form 
reared  from  the  deep  water  and 
gained  the  shallows,  into  which 
I  had  waded  knee-deep  to  meet 
him.  I  now  experienced  that 
pleasure  as  he  stood  sullenly 
eyeing  mc  within  fifteen  paces. 
Poor,  stupid  fellow  !  I  would 
willingly,  in  my  ignorance,  have 
betted  ten  to  one  upon  the  shot, 
so  certain  was  I  of  his  death  in 
another  instant. 

*I  took  a  quick  but  steady 
aim  at  his  chest,  at  the  point 
of  connection  with  the  throat. 
The  smoke  of  the  barrel  passed 
to  one  side.  There  he  stood ; 
he  had  not  flinched ;  he  literally 
had  not  moved  a  muscle.  The 
only  change  that  had  taken  place 
was  in  his  eye ;  this,  which  had 
hitherto  been  merely  sullen,  was 
now  beaming  with  fury ;  but  his 
form  was  as  motionless  as  a 
statue.  A  stream  of  blood 
poured  from  a  wound  mXfeixv  ^xv 


inch  of  the  spot  at  wUeYvlVv^tdW^  e^^^  Vtw^ 
umed ;  had  it  not  been  fox  V5cCv^\m^>\  ^>^^ 


fact,  I  should  not  have  believed 
him  struck.  Annoyed  at  the 
failure  of  the  shot,  I  tried  him 
with  the  left-hand  barrel,  at  the 
same  hole.  The  report  of  the 
gun  echoed  over  the  lake,  but 
there  he  stood  as  though  he 
bore  a  charmed  life ;  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  from  the 
wound  and  additional  lustre  in 
his  eye  were  the  only  signs  of 
his  being  struck.  I  was  now 
unloaded,  and  had  not  a  single 
ball  remaining.  It  was  now 
my  turn.  I  dared  not  turn  to 
retreat,  as  I  knew  he  would  im- 
mediately charge,  and  we  stared 
each  other  out  of  countenance. 
With  a  short  grunt,  he  suddenly 
sprang  forward,  but  fortunately, 
as  I  did  not  move,  he  halted ; 
he  had,  however,  decreased  his 
distance,  and  we  now  gazed 
at  each  other  within  ten  paces. 
I  began  to  think  bufialo- 
shooting  somewhat  dangerous, 
and  I  would  have  given  some- 
thing to  have  been  a  mile  away, 
but  ten  times  as  n;iuch  to  have 
had  my  four-ounce  rifle  in  my 
hand.  Oh,  how  I  longed  for 
that  rifle  in  this  moment  of  sus- 
pense !  Unloaded,  ^without  the 
power  of  defence,  with  the  ab- 
solute certainty  of  a  charge  fix)m 
an  overpowering  brute,  my  hand 
instinctively  found  the  handle 
of  my  hunting-knife,  a  useless 
weapon  against  such  a  foe. 

'Knowing  that  B.  was  not 
aware  of  my  situation  at  the 
distance  which  separated  us — 
2}(^o\x\.  ^  \s3L\Le — ^without  taking 
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mouth,  and  gave  a  long  and 
loud  whistle.  This  was  a  signal 
that  I  knew  would  be  soon 
answered  if  heard.  With  a 
stealthy  step  and  another  short 
grunt,  the  bull  again  advanced 
a  couple  of  paces  towards  me. 
He  seemed  aware  of  my  help- 
lessness, and  he  was  the  picture 
of  rage  and  fury,  pawing  the 
water^  and  stamping  violently 
with  his  fore -feet  This  was 
very  pleasant!  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost;  but  putting  as  fierce 
an  expression  into  my  features 
as  I  could  possibly  assume,  I 
stared  hopelessly  at  my  mad- 
dened antagonist 

*  Suddenly  a  bright  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind. 
Without  taking  my  eyes  off  the 
animal  before  me,  I  put  a  double 
charge  of  powder  down  the 
right-hand  barrel,  and  tearing 
off  a  piece  of  my  shirt,  took  all 
the  money  from  my  pouch,  three 
shUlings  in  sixpenny  pieces,  and 
two  anna  pieces,  which  I  luckily 
had  with  me  in  this  small  coin 
for  paying  coolies.  Quickly 
making  them  into  a  rouleau 
with  the  piece  of  rag,  I  rammed 
them  down  the  barrel,  and  they 
were  hardly  well  home  before 
the  bull  again  sprang  forward 
So  quick  was  it,  that  I  had  no 
time  to  replace  the  ramrod, 
and  I  threw  it  into  the  water, 
bringing  my  gun  on  full  cock 
in  the  same  instant  However, 
he  again  halted,  being  now 
within  about  seven  paces  from 
me,  and  we  again  gazed  fixedly 
at  each  other,  but  with  altered 
feelings  on    my  part     I    had 


faced  him  hopelessly  with  an 
empty  gun  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  seemed 
a  century,  I  now  had  a  charge 
in  my  gun,  which  I  knew,  if 
reserved  till  he  was  within  a  foot 
of  the  muzzle,  would  certainly 
floor  him;  and  I  waited  his  onset 
with  comparative  carelessness, 
still  keeping  my  eyes  opposed 
to  his  gaze.  At  this  moment  I 
heard  a  splashing  in  the  water 
behind  me,  accompanied  by  the 
hard  breathing  of  some  one 
evidently  distressed.  The  next 
moment  I  heard  B.'s  voice.  He 
could  hardly  speak  for  want  of 
breath,  having  run  the  whole 
way  to  my  rescue ;  but  I  could 
understand  that  he  had  only 
one  barrel  loaded  and  no  bullets 
left 

*I  dared  not  turn  my  face 
from  the  buffalo;  but  I  cautioned 
B.  to  reserve  his  fire  till  the 
bull  should  be  close  into  me, 
and  then  to  aim  at  the  head. 
The  words  were  hardly  uttered, 
when,  with  the  concentrated 
rage  of  the  last  twenty  minutes, 
he  rushed  straight  at  me.  It 
was  the  work  of  an  instant.  B. 
fired  without  effect  The  horns 
were  lowered,  their  points  were 
on  either  side  of  me,  and  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  barely  touched 
his  forehead,  when  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  three  shillings' worth 
of  small  change  rattled  into  his 
hard  head.  Down  he  went,  and 
rolled  over  with  the  suddenly- 
checked  momentum  of  his 
charge.  Ava^^  -^^^X.  "^^  vsA.Y 
as  fast  as  OMt  Vvt^V&^wJ^^^'a^Kr^ 
1  us  thTOU^Vx  VV^  N^aXet  ^^^  ^"^^ 


nixl  was  fullnwm-  us  slowly. 
We  now  exijcriuiicud  the  <iiti'i:t- 
ence  of  feeling  between  hunting 
andbeinghunted;  andfincsport 
we  must  have  afforded  him. 

'  On  he  came,  but  fortunately 
so  stunned  by  the  collision  with 
Her  Majesty's  features  upon  the 
coin  which  he  had  dared  to 
oppose,  that  he  could  only  reel 
forward  at  a  slow  canter.  By 
degrees,  even  this  pace  slack- 
ened, and  he  fell.  We  were 
only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  re- 
duce our  speed  likewise;  but  we 
had  no  soonerstopped  to  breathe 
than  he  was  up  again  and  after 
us.  At  length,  however,  we 
gained  the  tree,  and  we  beheld 
him  with  satisfaction  stretched 
powerless  upon  the  ground,  but 
not  dead,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  us.  We  retreated 
under  cover  of  the  forest  to  the 
BDot  at  which  we  had  left  the 
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midway,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  distant  I  had  twelve 
drachms  of  powder  in  the  four- 
ounce  rifle,  and  I  took  a  flying 
shot  at  his  shoulder.  No  visible 
effect  was  produced,  and  the 
ball  ricochetted  completely 
across  the  broad  surface  ot  the 
lake  (which  was  no  more  than 
a  mile  wide  at  this  part)  in 
continuous  splashes.  The  gun- 
bearers  said  I  had  fired  behind 
him,  but  I  had  distinctly  heard 
the  peculiar  ////  which  a  ball 
makes  upon  striking  an  animal ; 
and  although  the  passage  of  the 
ball  across  the  lake  appeared 
remarkable,  nevertheless  I  felt 
positive  that  it  had  first  passed 
through  some  portion  of  the 
animal. 

*  Away  the  bull  sped  over  the 
plain  at  unabated  speed,  for 
about  two  hundred  paces,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  and  charged 
towards  the  guns.  On  he  came 
for  about  a  hundred  yards,  but 
evidently  slackening  his  speed 
at  every  stride.  At  length  he 
stopped  altogether.  His  mouth 
was  wide  open,  and  I  could  now 

.  distinguish  a  mass  of  bloody 
foam  upon  his  lips  and  nostrils. 
The  ball  had  in  reality  passed 
through  his  lungs,  and  making 
its  exit  from  the  opposite 
shoulder,  had  even  then  flown 
across  the  lake.  Having  re- 
loaded, I  now  advanced  towards 
him,  and  soon  arrived  within 
fifty  paces.  He  was  the  fac- 
simile of  the  bull  that  had 
chased  us  on  the  previous  day — 
the  same  picture  of  fury  and 

determination  J  and,  crouching 


low,  he  advanced  a  few  paces, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  us, 
as  though  we  were  already  his 
own.  A  short  cough,  accom- 
panied by  a  rush  of  blood  from 
his  mouth,  seemed  to  cause  him 
great  uneasiness,  and  he  halted. 
Again  we  advanced  till  within 
twenty  paces  of  him.  I  would 
not  fire,  as  I  saw  that  he  already 
had  enough,  and  I  wished  to 
see  how  long  he  could  support 
a  wound  through  the  lungs,  as 
my  safety  in  buffalo-shooting 
might  in  future  depend  upon 
this  knowledge.  The  fury  of 
his  spirit  seemed  to  war  with 
death ;  and,  although  reel  ing  with 
weakness  and  suffocation,  he 
again  attempted  to  come  on.  It 
was  his  last  effort;  his  eyes 
rolled  convulsively,  he  gave  a 
short  grunt  of  impotent  rage, 
and  the  next  moment  he  fell 
upon  his  back,  with  his  heels  in 
the  air.  He  was  stone  dead, 
and  game  to  the  last  moment 

*  I  had  thus  commenced  a  re- 
venge for  the  insult  of  yesterday. 
I  had  proved  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  four-ounce  rifle,  a 
weapon  destined  to  make  great 
havoc  amongst  tlie  heavy  game 
of  Ceylon.  Upon  turning  from 
the  carcase  before  us,  we  ob- 
served to  our  surprise  that  a  large 
herd  of  buffaloes,  that  were  at  a 
great  distance  when  we  had 
commenced  the  attack  upon  the 
bull,  had  now  approached  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards,  and 
were  standing  in  a  dense  mass, 
attentively  vjatcVvm^  >as.  V«{^*Jsv- 
out  any  deVay ,  ^^  ^^s^xvk.^^  ^fi- 
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within  about  a  hundred  paces, 
we  observed  that  the  herd  was 
headed  by  two  large  bulls,  one 
of  which  was  the  largest  I  had 
ever  seen.  The  whole  herd 
were  bellowing,  and  pawing  the 
ground.  They  had  winded  the 
blood  of  the  dead  bull,  and  ap- 
peared perfectly  maddened. 

*We  continued  to  advance, 
and  were  within  about  ninety 
paces  of  them,  when  suddenly 
the  whole  herd  of  about  two  hun- 
dred buffaloes,  headed  by  the  two 
large  bulls  before  mentioned, 
dashed  straight  before  us  at  full 
gallop.  So  simultaneous  was 
the  onset,  that  it  resembled  a 
sudden  charge  of  cavalry,  and 
the  ground  vibrated  beneath 
their  heavy  hoofs.  Their  tails 
were  thrown  high  above  their 
backs,  and  the  mad  and  over- 
powering phalanx  of  heads  and 
horns  came  rushing  forward  as 
though  to  sweep  us  at  once  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost; 
already  but  a  short  space  inter- 
vened between  us  and  apparent 
certain  destruction.  Our  gun- 
bearers  were  almost  in  the  act 
of  flight ;  but  catching  hold  of 
the  man  who  carried  the  long 
two-ounce  rifle,  and  keeping 
him  by  my  side,  I  awaited  the 
irresistible  onset  with  the  four- 
ounce. 

*  The  largest  of  the  bulls  was 
some  yards  in  advance,  closely 
followed  by  his  companion,  and 
the  herd  in  a  compact  mass 
came  thundering  down  at  their 
/icels.  Only  fifty  yards  sep3ki^\,^^ 
n^j  we  literally  felt  aTt\OT\%  Vltv^tcv 


and  already  experienced  a  sense 
of  being  overrun.  I  did  not 
look  at  the  herd,  but  kept  my 
eye  upon  the  big  bull  leader. 
On  they  flew,  and  were  within 
thirty  paces  of  us,  when  I  took 
a  steady  shot  with  the  four-ounce, 
and  the  leading  bull  plunged 
head  foremost  in  the  turf,  turn- 
ing a  complete  summersault. 
Snatching  the  two-ounce  from 
the  petrified  gun-bearer,  I  had 
just  time  for  a  shot  as  the  second 
bull  was  within  fifteen  paces, 
and  at  the  flash  of  the  rifle,  his 
horns  ploughed  up  the  tur(  and 
he  lay  ahnost  at  our  feet.  That 
lucky  shot  turned  the  whole 
herd.  When  certain  destruction 
threatened  us,  they  suddenly 
wheeled  to  their  left  when  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  guns,  and 
left  us  astonished  victors  of  the 
field.  We  poured  an  ineffec- 
tual volley  into  the  retreating 
herd  from  the  light  guns  as  they 
galloped  off  in  fiill  retreat,  and 
re-loaded  as  quickly  as  possible, 
as  the  two  bulls,  although  floored, 
were  still  alive.  They  were, 
however,  completely  powerless, 
and  a  double-barrelled  gun  gave 
each  the  coup  de  grace  by  a  ball 
in  the  forehead.  Both  rifle 
shots  had  struck  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  throat  and  chest, 
and  the  four-ounce  ball  had 
passed  out  of  the  hind  quar- 
ters. Our  friend  of  yestenlay, 
although  hit  in  precisely  the 
same  spot,  had  laughed  at  the 
light  guns. 

'  Although  I  have  since  killed 
^csN\\.t<KoKundred  wild  bufiiloeSf 
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charge  by  a  herd.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  occurrence,  and 
fortunately  stands  alone  in 
buffalo-shooting.  Were  it  not 
for  the  two  heavy  rifles,  our 
career  might  have  terminated  in 
an  unpleasant  manner.  As  I 
before  mentioned,  this  part  of 
the  country  was  seldom  or  ever 


disturbed  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  and  the  buffaloes  were 
immensely  numerous  and  par- 
ticularly savage,  nearly  always 
turning  to  bay,  and  showing  good 
sport  when  attacked.  Having 
cut  out  the  tongues  from  the 
two  bulls,  we  turned  home  to 
breakfast' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BETWEEN     A     TIGER'S     JAWS  —  A    NARROW     ESCAPE  —  A    FINE 
SPECIMEN   OF  COURAGE — SHOOTING  THE  TIGER  AT   NIGHT. 


It  is  well  known  that  most  parts 
of  India  are  still  grievously 
infested  with  >vild  beasts.  In 
all  situations  except  those  most 
inhabited,  the  lion  or  the  tiger, 
or  the  buffalo,  render  a  passage 
through  the  jungles  in  an  ex- 
treme degree  dangerous.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  the  safety 
of  the  inhabitants  that  these 
powerful  enemies  should  be  kept 
in  subjection ;  and  this  desirable 
object  is  effected  by  enterprising 
and  intrepid  persons,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own  personal 
safety.  In  pursuit  of  the  for- 
midable tiger,  the  elephant  is  a 
most  useful  assistant,  and  in 
this  work  displays  the  greatest 
sagacity  and  courage.  Such  is 
its  care  of  its  rider,  that  in 
passing  through  the  jungles, 
whenever  a  branch  hangs  in  the 
way  of  the  howdah^  although  the 
elephant  itself  could  easily  pass 
in  security  under  it,  yet,  know- 
ing it  would  injure  or  incom- 
mode  its  master,  the  consider- 
ate  animal  seizes  it  with  its  trunk 


and  rends  it  off,  that  no  incon- 
venience may  be  sustained  by 
his  rider.  So,  also,  it  is  most 
useful  in  giving  notice  of  a  tiger 
being  near ;  for,  whenever  an 
elephant  scents  a  tiger,  which  it 
caa  do  at  some  distance,  it 
utters  a  shrill  cry.  But  it  is  in  the 
attack  that  it  chiefly  displays  its 
powers  of  usefulness ;  for  then  it 
raises  its  trunk  perpendicularly, 
so  that,  when  the  tiger  charges, 
it  may  be  prepared  to  repel  the 
attack,  as  also  to  prevent  a 
surprise ;  since,  if  the  tiger  can 
but  seize  the  trunk,  the  elephant 
is  disarmed.  The  Jeaps  or 
springs  which  the  tiger  makes 
in  his  charge  are  truly  astonish- 
ing ;  yet  a  well-trained  elephant 
will  generally  succeed  in  repel- 
ling the  most  furious  attack,  by 
dashing  the  springing  tiger  to 
the  earth  with  its  trunk,  when, 
if  its  foe  be  at  all  stunned  or 
maimed  by  the  fall,  or  wounded 
by  the  rifle  of  the  rider  ^  tKe, 
pondetOM^  loo\.  oS.  ^^  \«Nsgp«»i 
beast  m\\   ^c\.w?\Vf   cra^  "^^ 
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Tic:  m,  aixl  at  once  com- 
(•Icte  iis  destrjctioiL  But  it 
s-xnetimes  docs  happen  that  an 
el^^bji::  tsms  away  from  the 
ccc:es::  and  when  this  is  the 
dsA,  the  liie  of  the  rider  is  in 
ibe  greatest  jeopardy ;  for  the 
tiger  can  eisily  dimb  up  on  the 
cle'-hiz:  in  the  rear,  and  seize 
the  p*r>rn  :a  the  Ainctfi^A  before 
he  cm  turn  to  defend  himself. 
Tnc  fol-.wing  adventure  is  an 
instance  of  such  a  seizure: — 

A  po^ny  of  Europeans,  coosist- 
i::g  of  some  indigo  planters,  and 
of  some  oScers  of  a  native  r^- 
ment  stationed  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, went  into  the  jungles 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
li^rs,  Tney  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  they  roused  an  im- 
mense tigress,  which,  with  the 
^n^caiest  intrepidity,  chaiged  the 
line  of  elephants  on  which  they 
were  seated.  At  this  moment, 
a  female  elephant,  in  the  direct 
point  of  aitack,  which  had 
been  lately  purchased,  and  was 
hitherto  untried,  through  dread 
of  the  approaching  enemy, 
turned  suddenly  round  to  fly 
from  the  field  of  battle.  It  was 
in  >-ain  the  malumt  exerted  all 
his  skill  to  make  her  face  the 
tigress.  The  active  creature, 
therefore,  instantly  sprang  upon 
her  back,  and  seizing  the  person 
in  the  AoTiu/iiA  by  the  thigh, 
speedily  brought  him  to  the 
ground ;  then  throwing  him, 
quite  stunned  by  the  fall,  over 
her  shoulders,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  fox  canvcs  a  ^^^, 
she  started  oflf  to  tVic  \uti^\^. 
Every  ride  was  pointed  atViti 


but  no  one  dared  to  fire,  because 
of  the  position  in  which  the  cap- 
tive lay  on  the  tigress'  back. 
She  went  through  the  jungle 
grass  much  faster  than  the  de- 
pbants  could,  so  that  the  party 
soon  lost  sight  of  their  prey; 
yet  they  were  enabled  to  trace 
her  by  the  blood  in  her  track ; 
and,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  they  re- 
solved to  follow  on,  to  see  if  it 
were  possible  to  save  the  re- 
mains of  their  friend  from  being 
devoured  by  the  ferocious  brute. 
As  they  proceeded,  the  traces 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
at  length,  bewildered  in  the 
heart  of  the  jungle,  they  were 
about  to  give  up  the  search  in 
despair,  when  all  at  once  they 
came  most  unexpectedly  upon 
the  object  of  their  pursuit  To 
their  infinite  astonishment,  they 
beheld  the  tigress  lying  dead  in 
the  long  jungle  grass,  still  griping 
fast  the  limb  of  their  unfortunate 
companion  in  her  tremendous 
jaws;  whilst  he,  though  still 
sensible,  was  unable  from  loss 
of  blood  to  reply  to  the  questions 
put  to  him.  To  extricate  his 
leg  from  the  creature's  mouth 
they  found  impossible,  without 
first  cutting  off  her  head.  This 
therefore  was  immediately  done, 
and  the  jaws  being  separated, 
the  fangs  were  drawn  out  of 
the  wounds ;  and  as  one  of  the 
party  providentially  happened 
to  be  a  surgeon,  the  patient  was 
properly  attended  to,  and  the 
party  had  the  great  felicity  of 
\e\>\ra\\\%  with  their  friend,  res- 
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recovery.  He  was  taken  to  the 
nearest  bungalow,  and  by  the 
aid  thus  afforded,  he  was  in  a 
short  time  able  to  see  his  friends, 
when  he  explained  to  them  the 
means  by  which  he  was  preserved. 
For  some  time  after  the  ani- 
mal had  seized  him,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  continued  insensible, 
being  stunned  by  the  fall,  faint 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  as  well 
as  from  the  excruciating  pain 
which  her  fangs  inflicted.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  he  discovered 
that  he  was  lying  on  the  back 
of  the  tigress,  who  was  trotting 
along  at  a  smart  pace  through 
the  jungle,  whilst  at  times  his 
hands  and  face  received  the 
most  violent  scratches  from  the 
thorns  and  bushes  through  which 
she  dragged  him.  He  gave  him- 
self up  as  lost,  considering  that 
not  the  least  glimpse  of  hope 
remained,  and  consequently  de- 
termined to  lie  quietly  on  her 
back  waiting  the  issue — when 
it  struck  him  that  he  had  a  pair 
of  pistols  in  his  girdle,  with 
which  he  might  yet  destroy 
his  captor.  After  several  at- 
tempts, which,  from  the  weak- 
ness which  the  loss  of  blood 
had  occasioned,  proved  inef- 
fectual, he  at  length  succeeded 
in  drawing  one  of  them  from 
the  belt,  and  directed  it  at  the 
creature's  head.  He  fired ;  but 
the  only  effect  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce was,  that  after  giving  him 
an  angry  shake,  by  which  she 
made  her  fangs  meet  more 
closely  in  his  flesh,  her  pace 
was  quickened.  From  the  ago- 
mzingpain  thus  caused,  he  again 


fainted  away,  and  remained 
totally  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  for  some  minutes.  How- 
ever, recovering  a  little,  he  de- 
termined to  try  the  effect  of 
another  shot,  in  a  different 
place.  Drawing  the  remaining 
pistol  from  his  girdle,  and  point- 
ing the  muzzle  under  the  blade- 
bone  of  the  shoulder,  in  the 
direction  of  the  heart,  he  once 
more  flred :  the  tigress  fell  dead 
in  a  moment,  and  neither  howled 
nor  struggled  after  she  fell. 

But  he  was  not  yet  out  of 
danger.  He  had  not  the  power 
to  call  out  for  aid,  and  conse- 
quently, though  he  heard  his 
friends  approaching,  he  feared 
lest  they  might  pass  the  spot 
without  observing  where  he  lay. 
Happily,  however,  it  proved 
otherwise,  and  thus  his  life  was 
saved.  Under  medical  care,  he 
recovered  from  his  wounds; 
and  though,  from  his  thigh 
being  so  dreadfully  torn  by  the 
fangs  of  the  tigress,  he  afterwards 
suffered  from  lameness,  yet  he 
had  abundant  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  being  thus  pro- 
videntially preserved. 

A   NARROW   ESCAPE. 

^One  morning,  in  company 
with  two  brother  officers,  Morti- 
mer of  the  40th,  and  Reeves  of 
the  3d  Light  Cavalry,  having 
been  informed  by  our  shicaries 
that  they  had  tracked  a  tiger,  we 
determined  to  go  to  the  Ghud 
Nullah — where  it  was  said  to 
be — ^\n  s^axOa.  ol  \x..     ^^<s«. 
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RiTtzacrif:  and  Forbes,  anned 
ccIt  '■-Ith    srears,  as  they  ex- 
p<-:t*f  :o  kill  swine     Wc  soon 
rso.cji'j'i  the  NuIiah,  the  banks 
ci  irincn.  hixh  and  steep,  intcr- 
K^zted  -ry  snuUer  branches,  were 
ccT-red  with  grass  and  bnish- 
to  this  we  applied  fire 
the   track  entered,  and 
the^  tC'ok  our  stadons  on  foot ; 
M'Zrtizier   on    the   right  bank 
Dcircsi  the  fere.  Reeves  on  the 
len  bonk,  myself  also  on  the 
lefi  w-.ih  a  broad  deep  tondi 
ani  r*-  r  cr  three  gullies  between 
:i5^     Thire  was  not  much  wind, 
ard  ±e  grass  being  green,  the 
fre  did  no:  come  down  rapidly. 
.\f:er  waiting  some  time,  a  shot, 
answered  by  a  loud  roar,  an- 
il-:'Ur.«:ed  the  presence  of  our 
rreT.     This  was  from  Mortimer. 
A?  she  pissed  Reeves,  she  got 
:>.e  c::iten3  ct"  two  barrels,  and 
LMrr.e  :n  roaring  ftiriously,  evi- 
v:er:I;.-  ^^.^il  hit.  and  turned  into 
:he  deep  branch  between  Reeves 
and  me.  Mv  station  commanded 
the  ecmnce  to  this,  between 
thiny  and  tort>'  yards  distant; 
ar.d  as  she  came  out  after  a 
s'r.cn  rime,  and  for  a  moment 
<:.^?^i  srllL  I  let  fly  right  and 
Iv*:\  ,ir..l  back  she  went     I  re- 
loao<;vl  as  quickly  as  possible. 
On  receiving  another  shot,  she 
came  towards  my  position,  and 
;u  she  passed  under  me,  I  fired 
the   other  barrel  into  her.      I 
then  supposed  she  would  get 
into  A  deev  little  gully  inunc- 
tlMrcIy  on  my  right,  so  I  went 
to  f he  rear,  mounted  my  Yvoise, 


that  was  now  to  be  heard,  and 
after  some  time  all  was  silent 
Ravenscroft  shot  into  some 
brushwood  near  where  I  had 
last  seen  her,  but  there  was  no 
growl  of  defiance  in  answer, 
and  he  narrowly  escap>ed  a 
serious  accident  He  had  fired 
from  off  his  horse,  and  in  reload-, 
ing,  cast  the  butt  of  his  gim  over 
on  his  left  foot ;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  putting  in  the  powder, 
when  the  other  barrel  went  off, 
two  balls  passing  his  face  with- 
out injury. 

•We  now  tried  to  light  the 
grass  above  and  below  where 
she  was  supposed  to  be,  but  it 
would  not  bum  well;  there 
were  some  dry  thorns  near  the 
top  of  the  gully,  which  cracked 
famously,  and  this  was  not  more 
ihan  twenty  yards  long.  Still 
nothing  was  heard  or  seen  of 
the  enemy,  and  we  all  b^an  to 
be  impatient,  and  of  the  opinion 
that  she  was  dead.  Seeing  a 
native  with  a  drawn  sword  going 
towards  this  gully,  I  got  off  my 
horse  and  accompanied  him, 
wishing  to  look  into  it  if  possible, 
and  expecting  to  see  her  dead  at 
the  bottom.  It  was  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  die 
banks,  nearly  perpendicular,  had 
long  grass  and  brushwood  grow- 
ing thickly  up  them.  By  bend- 
ing this  on  either  side  with  the 
muzzle  of  my  gun,  I  was  en- 
abled to  see  into  it  tolerably 
well,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
gi\'ing  it  up,  when  my  eye  caught 
^\^\.  q\  ^  \«S«K  <iC  Ker  vellow 


JUhJ  ,W»- near  aUi«ady.    '^^.V^^^.'^rt^Sf'X^tf^^^ 
^nMvii.  or  rather  mow*  ^w  aW\cov\&  ^^^  ^*«^  ^^'SS'^t  xv  ^ 
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her  head  or  her  tail ;  but  before 
I  could  make  out  a  mortal  spot 
to  aim  at,  she  was  up  and  scal- 
ing the  bank,  roaring  furiously. 
The  native  made  off  as  fast  as 
his  legs  would  permit  him.  As 
she  pushed  on,  I  fired  into  her. 
But  still  on  she  came ;  and  as 
she  gained  the  top,  I  aimed  at 
her  breast.  You  may  conceive 
my  feelings  when  she  dashed 
my  gun  aside  with  her  paw  as  I 
pulled  the  trigger ;  the  contents 
flew  harmless.  She  seized  my 
Joe  Manton — which  fortunately 
is  not  injured,  though  it  will 
always  bear  her  mark — just 
above  the  locks.  I  now  turned 
to  run  for  it ;  and  then  Reeves 
proved  himself  to  be  the  friend 
in  need :  he  was  standing  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  deep 
branch  before  mentioned,  full 
thirty  yards  from  me  :  ere  I  had 
gained  five  paces,  she  sprang 
upon  me.  Until  I  had  turned, 
my  body  was  between  Reeves 
and  her ;  and  in  the  short  space 
thus  allowed  him,  he  fired  both 
barrels,  both  taking  effect.  One 
striking  her  in  the  spine,  caused 
instant  death.  I,  of  course,  was 
underneath  her;  she  was  very 
heavy;  and  as  I  struggled,  it 
came  across  me  to  lie  still ;  but 
finding  I  rather  freed  myself,  I 
worked  on  and  gained  my  legs, 
just  as  Ravenscroft  came  run- 
ning to  my  rescue,  who,  by  way 
of  a  settler,  put  a  ball  into  her 
head.  And  there  she  lay,  a  fine 
tour  year  old  tigress,  with  my 
hunting-cap  in  her  mouth.  Only 
one  of  her  teeth  reached  my 
head,  and  that  but  veryslightly  at 


the  back ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that 
I  escaped  unhurt,  having  only 
one  rather  deep  claw  on  my 
left  fore-arm,  and  merely  the 
skin  raised  by  her  claws  on  the 
back  of  my  left  shoulder.' 

A  FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  COURAGE. 

At  Agoada,  near  Goa,  in  the 
month  of  March  1809,  early  one 
morning,  a  report  was  received 
at  the  cantonments,  that  a  large 
tiger  had  been  seen  on  the  rocks 
near  the  sea.  About  nine  o'clock, 
a  number  of  officers  and  men 
assembled  at  the  spot  where  it 
was  said  to  have  been  seen; 
when,  after  some  search,  the 
animal  was  discovered  to  be  in 
the  recess  of  an  immense  rock. 
Dogs  were  sent  in,  in  the  hopes 
of  starting  him,  but  without 
effect,  they  having  returned  with 
several  wounds.  Lieutenant 
Evan  Davis,  of  the  7th  regiment, 
attempted  to  enter  the  den,  but 
was  obliged  to  return,  finding 
the  passage  extremely  narrow 
and  dark.  He,  however,  at- 
tempted it  a  second  time  with 
a  pickaxe  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  removed  some  ob- 
structions that  were  in  the  way ; 
and  having  proceeded  a  few 
yards,  he  heard  a  noise,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  that  of  the 
animal  in  question.  He  then 
returned,  and  communicated 
this  to  Lieutenant  Threw,  of 
the  artillery,  who  also  went 
in  the  same  distance,  and  was 
of  a  similar  opinion.  WKat 
course  to  'ywtSM^  "^^a  ^cs^>5xiS.\ 
1  some  pxopose^  to  Wo^  >a^^  ^^ 
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r:<i£.  iciiss  yrxr.irn^  him  ouL 
Ai  ler.rJL  x  tixsetc  was  tied  to 
rre  s^i  3C  x  'M:nbnn,  2sA  intro- 
fmrtsd  =r:  x  smU  czcvioe  which 
jci  izwxrti  \iA  den-  Ueaten- 
1:11  rTTs  wccr  QD  his  hinds 
liZxt  kzef?  ::"w^  the  lurrow 
Ti£s*c;  T^o*  Lad  to  it,  and  br 

»  ■*  « 

rre  'irr:  :c  .1  wxs  coabled  to 
v±sr.rT-r  ±1*  3~'t;iI  ;  haTing  le- 
n-ief.  be  sijci  he  wodd  kiO 
Si  in  v-jLi  X  r-idcoL  vbxh  bexx^ 
Tr:«r-j-i*:.  r.*;  etiieted  i^ain,  and 
fr*i.  :«ic  »-.-^3c:  sQcocss^  ovini: 
i^  lire  i-vfTiri  k3:aaoii  he  vas 
rt^rt  zliSiZt^L  -r.  with  his  left  han»l 
rrJ^T  x:  !L:errr.     Ke  went  back 
▼--it  X  — iistiC  xrd  barocei,  and 
T\-u:ri5i»i  un  is  tbc  kxiiSw  bat  j 
t:l?  :cor:-i  i:  neccir  as  qakrklj 
iL-   :r«i   r.L:Tcw  passage  would 
:..:-F,  iri   rcer  haiinz  fofced 
-:t^   3r,L5kfC   hick  tjvards  the  ' 
3ri:c^2.   zi  \Zit  dec.     He  then  ! 
rr,x-rfi  x  T±i^  wuh  wiich  he  ' 
xrx-*   :.:r:ei  fcjs  wav  into  the  ! 
T  jc;r.  iri  ii't'r.j  a  ddibeiate 
*  -^  x:  >::<  hrxi.  £r«d,  and  put 
xz:  icc  r,^  Its  exisreace.    An- 
cciir  c_f  T-iIrr  sdll  presented 
tsf-f     bcT    t>    s?K    him    oat ! 
T*;:^::.-:-!    s:r*    coosideratica.  ' 
X . ces  Tire  rr^n^evL  be:  ercfy  | 
xTic:  yc   :,^  ir^jcli  fciaa   ptoved  j 
r~:-Ti^  r..l  Lie^ieaint  Davis,  I 
'w  .:>.  i  7v:kji\e  is  his  hand,  cut 
>  >  xi;.  in:.^  ihe  den.  and  got 

^:r.^-^  ^.^7<  rccr..^  his  neck,  by  j 
^>.>c^  be  W-.15  draA^cd  oat,  to  * 
:  V  re  jc^i^ll  sitisiaction  of  a 
r..-voc5    crowd    oC    anaioas 
5^:w^.::,'r^     KemcisMtAscvtsi 


SHOOnXC  THE  TIGER  AT  NIGHT. 

The  hunting  of  the  tiger  is 
fiiily  as  dangerous  and  exciting 
a  sport  as  that  of  the  ^ild  bufl^lo, 
and  is  usually  conducted  in 
India  on  a  magnificent  scale — 
dogs,  horses,  elephants,  with  the 
huntsmen  in  hiwdahs  on  their 
backs,  and  attendants  of  various 
kinds  to  beat  the  bushes,  all 
composing  a  large  and  powerful 
cav-alcade.  In  these  grand  hunt- 
ing matches,  the  elephants  often 
do  important  ser\'ice ;  for,  loaded 
as  they  are  with  armed  men, 
they  will  rush  into  the  jungle 
upon  the  wounded  tiger,  and 
transfix  him  to  the  ea^  with 
their  tusks.  Occasionally,  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  existence 
at  the  British  out-stations,  this 
ferocious  animal  is  hunted  by 
one  or  two  gentlemen  amied 
with  rifles,  and  either  mounted 
or  dismounted,  as  suits  their 
fancy  or  the  nature  of  the 
country. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  young 
ofiker  arriving  at  one  of  these 
stations  in  the  upper  country, 
was  eager  in  his  inquiries  whether 
there  were  any  tigers  to  be  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  informed  that  certainly 
tieeis  existed  in  no  inconsider- 
able  numbers,  but  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  at  them.  This 
intimation  was  of  course  un- 
heeded by  an  ardent  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  pleased  with  the 
\^ta.  ov  <y«cxus«!issk^  diflSculties. 
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ascertaining  whether  it  would 
be  practicable  to  employ  ele- 
phants, they  were  mustered  for 
the  campaign.  However,  after 
getting  over  several  very  danger- 
ous passes,  it  became  necessary 
to  relinquish  the  attempt  It 
became  now  certain  that,  unless 
a  tiger  could  be  decoyed  into 
the  plains,  there  could  be  no 
chance  for  the  sportsmen  with 
elephants.  This,  however,  proved 
a  forlorn  hope.  The  tigers,  as 
if  perfectly  aware  of  the  security 
of  their  position,  never  quitted 
the  hills  during  the  day,  steal- 
ing down  to  the  water  below  only 
amid  the  silence  and  darkness  of 
the  night.  It  became,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  the 
attack,  if  made  at  all,  must  be 
made  long  after  daylight  had 
departed.  A  morning's  tour 
round  a  neighbouring  lake  added 
to  this  conviction;  for  the  in- 
spector observed  some  fresh 
tracks  of  tigers,  and  on  inquir- 
ing among  the  villagers,  was 
told  that  he  might  meet  with 
tigers  any  night  that  he  chose 
to  look  for  them  round  KaHn- 
gur,  the  name  of  the  lake  in 
question.  From  that  moment 
he  resolved  on  trying  the  effect 
of  nocturnal  excursions;  but  the 
method  of  proceeding  puzzled 
him  not  a  little.  Upon  such 
occasions,  a  platform  is  usually 
constructed  in  a  tree ;  but  here 
were  no  trees,  no  bushes,  nor 
even  a  blade  of  grass  to  afford 
shelter  and  concealment,  the 
ground  round  about  being  per- 
fectly  bare  and  arid  What 
ivas  therefore  to  he  done?  The 


sportsman  must  either  plant 
himself  upon  this  exposed  plain, 
or  get  no  tiger.  The  idea  of 
encountering  a  tiger  on  foot, 
with  the  odds  so  much  in  favour 
of  the  quadruped,  at  the  dreary 
hour  of  night,  was  rather  appal- 
ling, atid  our  enterprising  friend 
hesitated ;  but  he  could  not  re- 
solve to  abandon  the  project, 
the  same  spirit  which  animated 
the  chivalry  of  the  olden  time 
urging  him  to  the  conflict.  He 
was  a  first-rate  shot,  and,  should 
his  nerves  not  fail  him,  he  felt 
certain  that  the  ball  would  tell ; 
but  as  they  had  never  been  so 
severely  tried  before,  there  was 
no  saying  whether  they  would 
abide  the  test. 

The  attempt  was,  however,  to 
be  made;  and  the  resolution  once 
taken,  he  never  swerved  from  it. 
The  lake  already  named  lay  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
the  sportsman's  bungalow.  The 
road  to  it  being  through  a  heavy 
jungle,  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  reach  it  in  proper  time,  a 
little  after  sunset,  to  make  an 
early  departure.  A  young  Mus- 
sulman servant,  a  mere  lad,  who 
was  fortunately  not  very  easily 
daunted,  earned  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  shared  in  the  vigil. 
The  first  excursion  was  made 
in  the  month  of  April,  after  a 
parching  day  of  hot  winds.  The 
sportsman  chose  his  pqsition 
with  all  the  advantages  that  cir- 
cumstances would  admit;  he 
fronted  the  hills,  with  his  back 
towards  the  lake^  whvdv  ^\^- 
vented  axv^  ^xxjiciL  vcv  ^^  \^"5a^ 
and  \vow\d  ^x^ot^  ;s^  ^"^lC^  ^^  ^^- 
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of  cecesoirfy  a  rush 
±e  viur  bdog  the  last 
[t.  On  ±e  fint  night,  the 
•r^l  Tis  ccxntonipted,  at  least 
'lj  a  r^er ;  odier  animals  came 
dova  CO  dnnk,  but  they  were 
F^5=rc-i  to  pass  unmolested. 
The  irr,i:."oQ  had  been  lathcr 
a  oerroGS  cce.  and  the  return  of 
tbe  cvxiLJi^  was  hailed  with  pro- 
portisocaie  delight    A  few  even- 


the  person  thus  fearfully  placed? 
Uliat  warids  he  might  not  have 
giren  for  a  change  of  situation ! 
Yet  was  tibe  excitement  even 
at  that  moment  mingled  with  a 
strange  kind  of  delight !  Many 
seconds  were  not  allowed  for 
reflection,  for  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  act  There  was 
a  possibility  that  the  aniooal 
taken  for  a  tiger  might  only  be 


b^  rc'i^e^i^uenidy,  the  sportsman  I  one  of  the  cJk    species ;    but 

was  xz^Ti  a:  his  post ;  he  had  the  worst  must  be  prepared  for, 

LOW  become  umiliar  with  the  and  that  speedily.     After   the 

scene  2ikd  the  danger,  and  ex-  animal  had  refreshed  himseli  at 

z^jtz^csd  the  composure  which  the  lake,  he  appeared  to   be 

res:il3  troca  feeling,  as  it  were,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 

a:  home :    the    strangeness  at  sportsman ;  but  as  the  evening 


leas:  aid  irom  ofL 

The  ho.ir  for  the  moon's  ris- 
:=^  was  ten ;  and  not  expecting 
:o  be  called  into  action  before 


had  considerably  advanced,  he 
could  not  at  first  distinguish 
clearly:  a  very  brief  interval, 
however,  sufficed  to  assure  him 


::  maie  its  appearance,  the  sen- :  of  the  truth  of  the  conjecture. 
tinel  had  scarcely  braced  his  "^  *  "' 
energies  to  the  task,  when,  a 
.irtleaxrer  dusk,  he  plainly  per- 
ceived some  large  animal  ap- 
proaching the  water.  Upon 
reaching  it,  it  stopped,  appar- 
ently to  drink.  What  a  moment! 
how  inadequate  are  words  to 
express  the  sensations  crowding 
upon  the  adventurer's  heart, 
ar.d  how  impossible  to  imagine 
them  by  those  who  have  never 
been  placed  in  a  situation  of 
similar  peril !  A  deadly  silence 
prevailed,  not  even  a  whisper 
passing  between  the  oflker  and 
his  almost  breathless  attendant 
Grasping  the  faithful  rifle  firmly 


Twice  the  gun  was  brought  up 
to  the  position  of  firing,  and 
twice,  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  imagination,  the  marksman 
famded  he  heard  a  voice  whisper, 
*  Not  yet — ^not  yet*  He  obeyed 
the  warning,  if  such  it  were. 
In  another  moment  the  animal 
appeared  to  have  changed  his 
direction.  It  had  approached 
iiithin  a  dozen  yards,  and  ior 
the  last  time  the  gun  was  raised, 
aimed  steadily  at  the  centre  of 
the  moving  mass,  and  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  fired. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  game,  silence 
was  now  broken  by  titie  atten- 


he  placed    the  finger  on   the  I  dant,  who  exclaimed,  'A  large 
fnWer    ready   to  defrjet  \5[i^Ww>  ^^V    lTv<^uiring  how  he 

deadly  charge,     ^N  no  f^^^^A  ^,^^  ^^  ^^  ;«c«s^,V^  ^\,s«^^ 
viiat  passed  m  tne  uic^av      x 
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that,  from  the  flash  in  the  pan,, 
the  gun  having  a  flint,  he  had 
plainly  seen  the  tiger ;  and  so,  to 
his  master's  great  delight,  it 
proved;  for  upon  the  rising  of 
the  moon,  the  tawny  monarch 
was  seen  pinned  down  upon 
the  very  spot  which  he  had  oc- 
cupied at  the  discharge  of  the 
fatal  shot  This  exploit  was 
duly  appreciated  by  the  neigh- 
bouring villagers ;  and  the  fallen 
foe,  securely  padded  on  an  ele- 
phant, made  the  round  of  the 
European  dwellings  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  in  a  sort  of 
triumph  or  ovation.  ^  With  con- 
fidence, strengthened  by  good 
fortune,  other  attempts  were 
made  upon  the  same  spot,  and 
with  equal  success. 

In  the  vicinity  of  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  called  Manpoora, 
which  was  situated  in  a  small 
valley  surrounded  with  hills  and 
thick  jungle,  dwelt  in  solitary 
grandeur  a  monster  of  a  tiger, 
who  had  become  as  well  known 
as  the  village  itself,  and  who 
had  for  several  years  past  been 
permitted  toremain  undisturbed, 
in  consequence  of  his  having 
baffled  every  effort  made  by 
parties  who  had  at  different 
times  gone  out  against  him. 
Thus  left  to  himself,  he  had 
continued  his  depredations  with 
impunity,  and  had  become  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants  for 
many  miles  round.  To  bag 
this  fellow,  as  it  is  termed  in 
sporting  phrase,  was  now  the 
ruling  desire  of  our  hero's  heart, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  re- 
port which  described  him    as 


being  an  enormous  beast,  but 
more  especially  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  hitherto 
bade  defiance  to  those  sports- 
men who  had  sought  him  in  the 
field,  vanity  being  mingled  with 
that  noble  emulation  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  great 
deeds.  Near  to  the  village  above 
described  runs  a  beautiful  little 
hill  stream,  shallow,  but  clear  as 
crystal,  and  a  place  very  likely 
to  be  chosen  for  the  nightly 
promenades  of  the  monarch  of 
the  waste.  The  villagers  agree- 
ing in  this  opinion,  the  young 
adventurer  lost  no  time  in  look- 
ing out  for  a  convenient  posi- 
tion. The  people  of  Manpoora, 
interested  in  the  issue  of  the 
enterprise,  and  satisfied,  after 
the  death  of  the  Kalingur  tiger, 
that  the  person  who  performed 
that  notable  exploit  was  equal 
to  a  second  of  the  same  nature, 
often  gave  notice  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal ;  but  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  tiger's 
plan  of  operations  could  be  fully 
made  out.  Three  or  four  nights 
were  passed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Manpoora  water  without 
success;  for,  though  it  was  as- 
cei'tained  that  the  tiger  had  been 
either  prowling  above  or  below 
the  scene  of  the  vigil,  he  did 
not  show  himself;  and  tired  out 
with  these  fruitless  attempts,  the 
sportsman  reluctantly  relin- 
quished his  visits. 

One  afternoon,  however,  three 
villagers,  in  breathless  haste,  ap- 
peared at  the  European  s,ta.ti.otv. 
TViey  \\ad  i\xa  lasx  ^\AS»x.>'«s^^ 
could  scaicA^,  ^Sx&x  VcJv^ssst^^^ 
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their  hands  and  beckoning  the 
sportsman,  who  happened  to 
be  ncing  in  a  contrary  direction, 
to  stop,  relate  the  caose  of  their 
huny  and  anxiety.  At  last  they 
exclaimed,  •  The  Manpoora  tiger 
has  come ! '  which  was  aU  that 
could  at  first  be  made  out 
Afterwards  they  explained  that 
a  cow  had  been  killed,  and  that 
a  watch  kept  on  this  night  would 
be  pretty  certainly  successful 
No  time  was  lost  in  preparing 
for  the  expedition,  and  e^'en- 
in^  found  our  friend  again  at 
die  volley  of  Manpoora.  The 
peasants  immediately  accom- 
panied their  visitor  to  the  scene 
of  the  sacrifice.  There  lay  the 
cow:  and  two  men  who  had 
watched  the  whole  proceeding 
rrom  the  neighbouring  trees,  re- 
rorted  that  "the  tiger,  after  a 
copious  draught  of  pure  blckx), 
hod  retreated  to  the  hills,  doubt- 
less to  return  in  the  evening 
to  moke  a  more  solid  meaL 
An  examination  of  the  carcase 
proved  the  truth  of  this  infor- 
nution:  the  cow  had  been 
rreshly  killed,  and  was  as  yet 
uninjured,  save  by  the  wounds 
vhich  had  caused  its  death, 
rhe  disappearance  of  the  tiger 
was  cot  at  all  disheartening,  it 
being  the  custom  of  the  animal 
to  lea\Tf  its  prey  for  a  while, 
knv>w;rg  it  to  be  perfectly  safe. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  inferior 
v!cn:rens  of  the  wild  venture  to 
arrack  a  carcase  brought  down 
l>v  a  ti^er.  until  he  has  gofged 
his  i:)L     ITie  jackals  and  >^ 


has  completed  his  repast;  and 
should  they  neglect  this  mark 
of  respect,  they  are  made  to 
pay  dearly  for  the  omission. 
Sportsmen,  on  coming  on  the 
remains  of  a  slaughtered  animal, 
have  sometimes  seen  vultures 
l>Tng  dead  upon  it,  killed  by  a 
stroke  from  the  tiger's  claw. 
The  spot  on  which  the  cow  was 
lying  was  exceedingly  jungly, 
and  ill  calculated  for  the  ad- 
venturer's purpose;  but  alter 
the  different  attempts  that  had 
been  made,  and  the  watching 
and  anxiety  already  undetgonci 
though  a  most  unsatisfactory 
place  for  a  night  abode,  the 
young  man  determined  to  take 
up  his  quarters  on  it  The  car- 
case of  the  cow  was  moved  by 
his  directions  to  a  more  pro- 
mising spot,  and  dose  to  one 
of  the  extremities,  a  slight  am- 
buscade of  thorns  was  thrown 
up  to  conceal  the  adversary 
fi«)m  \new.  The  Mussulman 
lad  before  mentioned  remained 
staunch  by  the  side  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  one  of  the  villagers 
asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  join  the  party. 

Towards  dusk  the  position 
was  taken  up,  the  officer  placing 
himself  in  fix)nt,  close  up  to  the 
tail  of  the  cow,  and  the  two 
natives  back  to  back  in  the 
rear,  by  which  plan  a  look-out 
on  all  sides  was  effected.  The 
night  set  in  with  the  roost  pro- 
found darkness  imaginable,  con- 
ve>ing  a  sense  of  horror  to  the 
mixid  which  it  is  impossible  to 
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culated  to  render  the  rashness 
of  the  undertaking  the  prevail- 
ing feeling.     Hour  after  hour 
passed  away  in  the  most  pain- 
ful kind  of  suspense.     Midnight 
arrived,  and  not  long  afterwards, 
a  distant  rustling   among   the 
bushes    was    distinctly    heard. 
By  degrees  the  sound  became 
plainer  and  plainer ;  there  was 
now  no  mistaking  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  few  minutes 
would  decide  the  business.    The 
sounds  ceased ;  and  while  won- 
dering whether  the  tiger  had, 
upon  second  thoughts,  retreated, 
our  friend,   upon    looking  up, 
distinctly  saw  the  royal  beast 
standing  close  to  the  head  of 
the  cow,  the  body  of  the  animal 
only  intervening  between  them. 
It  was  a  moment  of  utter  dismay. 
The  tiger  had  commenced  his 
repast,  and,  with  the  desperate 
determination  produced  by  the 
fearfulness  of  the  occasion,  the 
gun  was  brought  up  and  fired. 
The  tiger  did  not  drop.  A  never- 
to-be-forgotten  roar  and  a  charge 
of   indomitable  fierceness   fol- 
lowed.     The  tiger  fortunately 
rushed  past,  blundering  onwards 
in  aimless  fury.     Sufficient  pre- 
sence   of  mind  to  fire   again 
under  such  circumstances  was 
not  in  human  nature;  and  the 
villager,   still    less   accustomed 
to  so  dreadful  a  predicament, 
grasped  the  arm  of  the  sports- 
man in  the  terror  of  the  moment, 
and  thus  added  to  his  embar- 
rassment.    After  the  tiger  had 
rushed  forward  for  a  short  dis- 
tnnce,  the  welcome  sound  of  his 
faJJ  was  heard,  succeeded   by 


heavy  groans.      These   indica- 
tions gave  very  satisfactory  as- 
surances of  his  impending  fate ; 
but  caution  was  still  necessar}'. 
After  allowing  a  sufficient  time 
for  the  tiger  either  to  make  off 
or  to  expire  in  peace,  the  at- 
tendants were  directed  to  rouse 
the  village,  and  in  the  interim 
the  rifle  was  again  re-loaded  in 
case  of  the  worst.     The  villagers 
were  soon  assembled  with  their 
lighted  torches;  but  for  some 
time  their  search  proved  inef- 
fectual.    In  fact,  the  chief  actor 
in  the  scene  began  to  imagine 
that  he  had  missed  his  aim,  or 
that  the  whole  had  been  nothing 
more  than  an  apparition  con- 
jured up  by  the  excited  state 
of  his  mind.      Believing  that 
the  tiger  had  not  been  wounded 
at  all,  and  had  made  good  his 
retreat,  the  villagers,  who  had 
been  somewhat  fearful  of  search- 
ing too  minutely  before,  growing 
bolder,  looked  more  narrowly 
around  them.    A  shout  of  joy 
was  soon  after  heard.    The  tiger 
was  discovered  dead.     A  hearty 
huzza  followed,  in  which  the 
natives,   though  unaccustomed 
to  the  European  mode  of  cheer- 
ing, joined  with  all  their  lungs. 
The  tiger  proved  to  be  the  iden- 
tical monster  so  long  sought 
The  ball  had  gone  clean  through 
the  centre  of  the  stomach  ;  and 
it  was  subject  of  surprise  how  he 
had  been  able  to  reach  the  place 
where  he  was  found.    The  man- 
ner in  which  this  and  the  Kalin- 
gur  tiger  met  their  deaths,  and 
the  arm  vVvaX.  \^\^  ^^tc^Vs^  >  'wr. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  THE  ARABS  ATTACK  A  LION — GERARD's  SECOND  LION— 
MOFFAT*S  LION  ADVENTURES — ^A  SENTRY  SEIZED  BY  A  LION 
— ^A  LION   ENCOUNTER — DEATH  OF   HENDRICH. 


The  lion  of  Northern  Africa  can 
never  be  called  a  coward  ;  he  is 
ever  ready  to  attack  an  enemy, 
and  the  sight  of  one  rouses  him  to 
instant  fury;  he  will  even  attack 
a  whole  tribe  of  armed  Arabs, 
and  often  scatters  them  to  the 
winds.  No  Arab  thinks  of  at- 
tacking a  lion  unless  supported 
by  at  least  twenty  muskets  ;  and 
even  then,  if  they  succeed  in 
killing  him,  it  is  not  until  he 
has  committed  serious  damage 
in  their  ranks.  For  a  long 
while  they  will  suffer  a  lion  to 
devastate  their  douars^  and  carry 
off  their  catde  in  helpless  re- 
signation. It  is  not  until  their 
losses  have  driven  them  to  des- 
peration that  they  resolve  on 
attacking  him  in  his  lair,  and 
then  they  always  choose  the 
day-time.  Having  ascertained 
his  lair,  and  having  decided  in 
full  conclave  that  the  attack  is 
to  be  made,  they  assemble  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
in  groups  of  thirty  or  forty 
march  towards  the  lair,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  On 
hearing  the  noise,  the  lion,  if 
young,  at  once  quits  his  lair ; 
the  lioness  does  the  same, 
unless  she  have  her  young 
with  her.  But  as  he  does  not 
f!y,  he  is  soon  in  sight,  and  a 
charge  of  mMsVeXxY  \>tvTv«^ 


him  down  upon  them  like  a 
thunderbolt  If  the  lion  is  an 
adult,  he  knows  the  meaning  of 
this  noise,  which  wakes  him,  and 
he  rises  slowly,  yawning  and 
stretching  his  limbs,  rubbing  his 
sides  against  the  trees,  and  shak- 
ing his  majestic  mane.  He 
listens ;  and  the  approaching 
cries  cause  him  to  sharpen  his 
claws,  with  certain  premonitory 
growls.  He  then  stalks  slowly 
towards  the  first  ledge  of  rock 
which  commands  the  country, 
and  espying  his  enemies  from 
this  height,  he  crouches  and 
awaits. 

The  Arab  who  first  sees  him 
cries,  'There  he  is !'  and  death- 
like stillness  succeeds.     They 
pause  to  contemplate  him,  and 
look  well  to  their  arms,  while 
the  lion  slowly  licks  his  paws  and 
mane,   thus   making  his  toilette 
de  combat.     After  a  long  pause, 
an  Arab  advances  in  front  of 
the  group,  and  in  a  tone  of  de- 
fiance, shouts,    *  Thou  knowest 
us  not,   then,   that    thus  thou 
liest  before  us  ?    Rise  and  fly ; 
for  we  belong  to  such  a  tribe, 
and  I  am  Abdallah !  *    The  lion, 
who  has  before  this  eaten  more 
than  one  warrior  who  aposU'o- 
phized    him    in    precisely  the 
same  terms,  continues  passing 
l\\\s  etiormous  paws  over  his  fece, 
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to  beautify  himself,  and  makes 
no  reply  to  the  challenge,  nor 
to  the  second  challenge,  nor  to 
the  epithets  of  *Jew!'  'Chris- 
tian ! '  *  Infidel !  *  liberally  be- 
stowed on  him,  until  the  voices 
swell  in  a  chorus,  which  makes 
him  impatient  He  then  rises, 
lashes  his  sides  with  his  tail,  and 
marches  straight  towards  the 
insulters.  The  timid  are  already 
in  flight ;  the  brave  remain  and 
await  the  attack — muskets  ready, 
hearts  beating.  He  is  beyond 
their  reach,  and  walks  leisurely 
towards  them.  They  now  begin 
to  retreat  slowly  in  order,  their 
faces  turned  to  him,  until  they 
rejoin  the  horsemen  waiting  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  who 
immediately  commence  gallop- 
ing about,  brandishing  their 
muskets  and  yatagans,  and 
shouting  defiance. 

The  lion,  on  seeing  the  horse- 
men on  the  plain,  pauses  to 
reconnoitre.  No  cries  or  insults 
move  him ;  nothing  but  powder 
will  do  that  It  is  heard  at  last, 
and  then  he  changes  his  leisure 
march  for  a  charge,  which  scat- 
ters the  little  army.  No  one  is 
ashamed  of  flying  now;  each 
tries  to  secure  a  favourable 
position  from  which  to  fire  as 
tlie  lion  passes.  The  horsemen 
then  advance.  If,  as  is  usual, 
the  lion  has  clutched  one  of  the 
retreating  group,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  a  horseman  to 
approach  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance, discharge  his  gun,  and  the 
lion  at  once  quits  his  victim  to 
charge  his  assailant  After  a 
while,  the  lion,   wounded   and 


I 


tired,  crouches  like  a  cat,  and 
awaits  his  end.  This  is  a  ter- 
rible moment  He  is  fired  at, 
and  receives  all  their  balls  with- 
out moving;  but  should  a  horse 
gallop  near  enough  to  be  reached 
in  two  or  three  bounds,  either 
the  rider  or  his  horse  is  doomed, 
for  the  lion  is  upon  him  in  an 
instant,  and  never  quits  his  hold. 
It  will  astonish  European  hun- 
ters to  hear  that  thirty  balls,  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  are 
not  always  enough  to  kill  the 
lion ;  it  is  only  when  the  heart 
or  brain  is  touched  that  death 
is  certain ;  and  the  nearer  he  is 
to  death,  the  more  dangerous  he 
is.  During  the  fight,  but  before 
he  is  wounded,  if  he  clutches  a  • 
man,  he  is  satisfied  with  knock- 
ing him  down;  and  the  man, 
probably  protected  by  his  bur- 
nous, gets  off  with  a  mere  flesh- 
wound  from  the  terrible  claws. 
But  after  the  beast  has  been 
wounded,  he  tears  his  victim, 
mangles  him  in  his  jaws,  till 
he  sees  other  men  upon  whom 
to  spring;  and  when  mortally 
wounded,  his  rage  is  something 
awful.  He  crushes  the  victim 
under  him,  and  crouches  over 
him,  as  if  rejoicing  in  his  agony. 
While  his  claws  slowly  tear  the 
flesh  of  the  unhappy  wretch,  his 
flaming  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
eyesof  his  victim,  who,  fascinated 
by  them,  is  unable  to  cry  for 
help  or  even  to  groan.  From 
time  to  time  the  lion  passes  his 
large  rough  tongue  over  the  face 
o(  his  etvem^,  c>rt\&  ^KsSkXx^^^'wv^ 
shows  a\\  \v\s  \.^^>(N\.  ^Fl^^ck^V^^ 
the  re\aUv^soi\y^^>xc^'«^V^'i^'^^ 
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appeal  to  the  most  courageous 
of  the  troop,  and  they  advance, 
guns  cocked,  towards  the  lion, 
who  sees  them  coming,  but  never 
moves.  Fearing  lest  their  balls 
should  miss  the  lion  and  hit 
the  man,  they  are  forced  to  ap- 
proach so  close,  that  they  can 
place  their  muskets  in  the  ear 
of  the  lion.  This  is  a  critical 
moment.  If  the  lion  has  any 
force  left  in  him,  he  kills  the 
man  lying  beneath  him,  and 
bounds  on  the  one  who  has 
come  to  the  rescue ;  and  as  he 
lies  motionless  on  the  body  of 
his  victim,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  he  ^ill  bound  or 
not.  In  case  his  strength  is  too 
much  wasted,  the  lion  crushes 
the  head  of  the  man  beneath 
him  the  moment  he  sees  the 
musket  approach  his  ear,  and 
then  closing  his  eyes,  awaits 
death.  Such  is  the  lion  of 
Northern  Africa. 


GERARD  S  SECOND  LION. 

Gerard  describes  at  great 
length  the  death  of  his  first  lion  ; 
but  although  he  learned  several 
useful  details  by  which  he  after- 
wards profited,  the  campaign 
was  not  one  which  can  be 
abridged  with  interest  His 
second  lion  was  nearly  the 
victor.  He  had  tied  up  the 
dogs  in  the  tents,  in  order  to 
preserve  silence.  Saadi-bou- 
Nar,  his  companion,  slept  behind 
him  on  the  ground,  vrhUe  he, 


brilliant,  was  overclouded;  the 
moon  disappeared  ;  the  thunder 
began  to  mutter  in  the  distance, 
like  a  distant  lion  ;  large  drops 
of  rain  falling  on  the  Arab, 
awakened  him,  and  made  him 
urge  Gerard  to  retire  within  the 
tents.  At  this  moment  the 
Arabs  shouted,  *Be  on  your 
guard ;  the  lion  will  come  when 
5ie  storm  is  at  its  height'  Pro- 
tecting his  rifle  with  his  burnous, 
Gerard  waited,  smiling  to  ob- 
serve the  heroic  resignation  with 
which  Saadi  -  bou  -  Nar  draped 
himself  in  his  burnous.  The 
rain,  like  all  storm-rains,  rapidly 
subsided.  The  sky  was  once 
more  lighted  by  the  brilliant 
moonbeams  occasionally  pierc- 
ing through  the  breaks  in  the 
clouds;  at  the  horizon  a  few 
flashes  of  lightning  were  seen. 
Gerard,  grateful  for  this  fitful 
light,  peered  anxiously  into 
space,  and  in  one  of  the  sudden 
flashes  there  stood  the  lion, 
motionless,  only  a  few  paces 
from  the  enclosure  of  the  douar. 
Accustomed  to  find  fires  lighted, 
dogs  howling  in  terror,  women 
frantic,  and  men  throwing  lighted 
brands  at  his  head,  the  lion  was 
perhaps  meditating  on  the  mean- 
ing of  his  silence  and  calm. 
Turning  carefully  so  as  to  take 
deliberate  aim,  without  the  lion's 
perceiving  him,  Gerard  felt  his 
heart  beat  as  the  last  cloud 
passed  over  the  moon.  He  was 
seated  with  the  left  elbow  on  his 
knees,  the  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 


fific  \\\  hand,  awaited  tVv^  a^UooVAxv^^SXfcTwa.^^^^  ^.t  the  lion, 
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which  travelled  slowly  over  the 
moon. 

At  last  his  heart  leapt — 
the  moon  shone  in  all  her 
splendour.  Neverwas  moonlight 
more  prized.  There  stood  the 
lion,  motionless  as  before ;  a 
magnificent  creature,  superbly 
majestic,  with  his  head  aloft,  his 
mane  tossed  by  the  wind,  and 
falling  to  the  knee.  It  was  a 
black-maned  lion  of  the  grandest 
species.  His  side  was  turned 
towards  his  enemy.  Aiming  just 
underneath  the  shoulder,  Gerard 
fired.  At  the  same  time  the  ex- 
plosion was  re-echoed  by  the 
mountains,  there  rose  the  roar  of 
rage  and  pain,  and  through  the 
smoke  the  lion  bounded  on  his 
assailant  It  was  an  awful  mo- 
ment. The  lion  was  within 
three  paces ;  there  was  no  time 
to  aim  ;  the  second  barrel  was 
fired  at  hazard,  and  struck  him 
in  the  breast.  He  rolled  expiring 
at  the  hunter's  feet.  *  At  first,' 
says  Gerard,  *  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  animal  I  had  just 
seen  bounding  upon  me  in  fury, 
and  rending  the  air  with  his 
cries,  was  that  monstrous  inert 
mass  lying  at  my  feet  On  look- 
ing for  my  bullets,  I  found  the 
first,  which  had  not  been  mortal, 
placed  exactly  where  I  had 
aimed  at ;  and  the  second,  fired 
almost  at  random,  had  been 
the  one  which  proved  fatal. 
From  this  moment,  I  learned 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  aim 
accurately  to  kill  a  lion ;  and  I 
began  to  see  that  lion-hunting 
was  far  more  serious  than  I  had 
imagined,' 


Moffat's  lion  adventures. 

*  On  our  route  homeward,  we 
halted  at  a  spot  where  a  novel 
scene  occurred,  and  which  was 
described  by  an  individual  who 
witnessed  it  when  a  boy.  Near 
a  very  small  fountain,  which  was 
shown  to  me,  stood  a  camel 
thorn  tree.  It  was  a  stiff  tree, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  with  a 
flat  bushy  top.  Many  years  ago, 
the  relater,  then  a  boy,  was  re- 
turning to  his  village,  and  hav- 
ing turned  aside  to  the  fountain 
for  a  drink,  lay  down  on  the 
bank  and  fell  asleep.  Being 
awoke  by  the  piercing  rays  of 
the  sun,  he  saw,  through  the 
bush  behind  which  he  lay,  a 
giraffe  browsing  at  ease  on  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  tree,  and  to 
his  horror,  a  lion,  creeping  like 
a  cat,  only  a  dozen  yards  from 
him,  preparing  to  pounce  on  his 
prey.  The  lion  eyed  the  giraffe 
for  a  few  moments,  his  body  gave 
a  shake,  and  he  bounded  into 
the  air  to  seize  the  head  of  the 
animal,  which  instantly  turned 
his  stately  neck,  and  the  lion 
missing  his  grasp,  fell  on  his 
back  in  the  centre  of  the  mass 
of  thorns,  like  spikes,  and  the 
giraffe  bounded  over  the  plain. 
The  boy  instantly  followed  the 
example,  expecting,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  enraged  lion 
would  soon  find  his  way  to  earth. 
Some  time  afterwards,  the  people 
of  the  village,  who  seldom  visited 
that  spot,  saw  the  eagles  hover- 
ing in  the  2l\i  \  ^xv^  ^&  *^  Sa^ 
almost  a\v)2i^^  2k.  cjcixabxv.  i\^ 
that  the  \\otv  Vva^s  VS\^  ij^swi^ 
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or  some  animal  is  lying  dead, 
they  went  to  the  place;  but 
sought  in  vain,  till,  coming  under 
the  lee  of  the  tree,  their  olkctory 
nerves  directed  them  to  where 
the  lion  lay  dead  in  his  thotny 
bed.  I  still  found  some  of  his 
bones  under  the  tree,  and  hair 
on  its  branches,  to  convince 
me  of  what  I  scarcely  could  have 
credited. 

*We  were  often  exposed  to 
dangers  from  lions,  which,  from 
the  scarcity  of  water,  frequent 
the  pools  or  fountains ;  and  some 
of  our  number  had  some  hair- 
breadth escapes.  One  night  we 
were  quietly  bivouacked  at  a 
small  pool  on  the  'Oup  River, 
where  we  never  anticipated  a 
visit  from  his  majesty.  We  had 
just  closed  our  united  evening 
worship,  the  book  was  still  in  my 
hand,  and  the  closing  notes  of 
the  song  of  praise  had  scarcely 
^len  from  our  lips,  when  the 
terrific,  roar  of  the  lion  was 
heard :  our  oxen,  which  before 
were  quietly  chewing  the  cud, 
rushed  upon  us,  and  over  our 
fires,  leaving  us  prostrated  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  Hats  and  hymn 
books,  our  Bibles  and  our  guns, 
were  all  scattered  in  wild  con- 
fiision.  Providentially  no  serious 
injury  was  sustained ;  the  oxen 
were  pursued,  brought  back,  and 
secured  to  the  waggon ;  for  we 
could  ill  afford  to  lose  any. 
Africaner,  seeing  the  reluctance 
of  the  people  to  pursue  in  a  dark 
and  gloomy  ravine,  grasped. a 
fire-brand  and  exclaimed,  "  Fol- 
^ !"  and  but  for  his  prompt- 
d  intrepidity,  'we  iixM^t 


have  lost  some  of  our  number ; 
for  nothing  can  exceed  the  tenror 
of  oxen  at  even  the  smell  of  a 
lion.  Though  they  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  worst  condition 
possible,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  the  moment  the 
shaggy  monster  is  perceived, 
they  start  like  race-horses,  with 
their  tails  erect,  and  sometimes 
days  will  elapse  before  they  are 
found. 

*  Passing  along  a  vale,  we 
came  to  a  spot  where  the  lion 
appeared  to  have  been  exercis- 
ing himself  in  the  way  of  leap- 
ing. As  the  natives  are  very 
expert  in  tracing  the  manoeuvres 
of  animals  by  tiieir  foot-marks, 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  a 
large  lion  had  crept  towards  a 
short  black  stump,  very  like  the 
human  form;  when  within  about 
a  dozen  yards,  it  bounded  on 
its  supposed  prey,  when,  to  his 
mortification,  he  fell  a  foot  or 
two  short  of  it  According  to 
the  testimony  of  a  native  who 
had  been  watching  his  motions, 
and  who  joined  us  soon  after, 
the  lion  lay  for  some  time  sted- 
fastly  eyeing  its  supposed  meal. 
It  then  arose,  smelt  the  object, 
and  returned  to  the  spot  from 
which  he  commenced  his  first 
leap,  and  leaped  four  several 
times,  till  at  last  he  placed  his 
paw  on  the  imagined  prize.  On 
another  occasion,  when  Afri- 
caner and  an  attendant  were 
passing  near  the  end  of  a  hill, 
from  which  jutted  out  a  smooth 
rock  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
he  observed  a  number  of  zebras 
.  ^jressing  round  it,   obliged   to 
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keep  the  path,  beyond  which  it 
was  precipitous.  A  Hon  was 
seen  creeping  up  towards  the 
path,  to  intercept  the  large  stal- 
lion, which  is  always  in  the  rear, 
to  defend  or  warn  the  troop. 
The  lion  missed  his  mark,  and 
while  the  zebra  rushed  round 
the  point,  the  lion  knew  well  if 
he  could  mount  the  rock  at  one 
leap,  the  next  would  be  on  the 
zebra's  back,  it  being  obliged  to 
turn  towards  the  hill.  He  fell 
short,  with  only  his  head  over 
the  stone,  looking  at  the  gallop- 
ing zebra  switching  his  tail  in  the 
air.  He  then  tried  a  second  and 
a  third  leap,  till  he  succeeded. 
In  the  meantime,  two  more  lions 
came  up,  and  seemed  to  talk 
and  roar  away  about  something, 
while  the  old  lion  led  them 
round  the  rock,  and  round  it 
again;  then  he  made  another 
grand  leap,  to  show  them  what 
he  and  they  must  do  next  time. 
Africaner  added,  with  the  most 
perfect  gravity,  "  They  evidently 
talked  to  each  other,  but  though 
loud  enough,  I  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  they  said;  and 
fearing  lest  we  should  be  the 
next  objects  of  their  skill,  we 
crept  away,  and  left  them  in 
council." 

*  The  following  fact  will  show 
the  fearful  dangers  to  which 
solitary  travellers  are  sometimes 
exposed.  A  man  belonging  to 
Mr.  Schmelen's  congregation,  at 
Bethany,  returning  homewards 
from  a  visit  to  his  friends,  took 
a  circuitous  course  in  order  to 
pass  a  small  fountain,  or  rather 
pool,  where  he  hoped  to  kill  an 


antelope  to  carry  home  to  his 
famfly.  The  sun  had  risen  to 
some  height  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  spot,  and  seeing  no 
game,  he  laid  his  gun  down  on 
a  shelving  low  rock,  the  back 
part  of  which  was  covered  over 
with  a  species  of  dwarf  thorn- 
bushes.  He  went  to  the  water, 
took  a  hearty  drink,  returned 
to  the  rock,  smoked  his  pipe, 
and  being  a  little  tired,  fell 
asleep.  In  a  short  time,  the 
heat  reflected  from  the  rock 
awoke  him,  and  opening  his 
eyes,  he  saw  a  large  lion  crouch- 
ing before  him,  with  its  eyes 
glaring  in  his  face,  and  within 
little  more  than  a  yard  of  his 
feet.  He  sat  motionless  for 
some  minutes,  till  he  had  re- 
covered his  presence  of  mind ; 
then  eyeing  his  gun,  he  moved 
his  hand  slowly  towards  it  The 
lion  seeing  him,  raised  its  head, 
and  gave  a  tremendous  roar.  He 
made  another  and  another  at- 
tempt; but  the  gun  being  far 
beyond  his  reach,  he  gave  it  up, 
as  the  lion  seemed  well  aware 
of  his  object,  and  was  enraged 
whenever  he  attempted  to  move 
his  hand.  His  situation  now 
became  painful  in  the  extreme ; 
the  rock  on  which  he  sat  became 
so  hot,  that  he  could  scarcely 
bear  his  naked  feet  to  touch  it, 
and  kept  moving  them,  alter- 
nately placing  one  above  the 
other.  The  day  passed  and  the 
night  also,  but  the  lion  never 
moved  from  the  spot;  the  sun 
rose  aga\t\,  axvd  \^s  vcAKwsfc  Vk^x 
soon  ieTvdei^^V\^^fc.^x.\k'^'^^^^^" 
ing.    M  tvooTv  \5c^^  "Cvsa  x^^  ^«^^ 
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walked  to  the  water,  only  a  few 
yards  distant,  looking  behind  as 
he  went,  lest  the  man  should 
move,  and  seeing  him  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  take  his  gun, 
turned  in  a  rage,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  springing  upon  him. 
The  animal  went  to  the  water, 
drank,  and  returning,  lay  down 
again  at  the  edge  of  the  rock. 
Another  night  passed ;  the  man 
in  describing  it  said  he  knew 
not  whether  he  slept,  but  if  he 
did,  it  must  have  been  with  his 
eyes  open,  for  he  always  saw 
the  lion  at  his  feet     Next  day, 
in    the    forenoon,   the    animal 
went  again  to  the  water,  and 
while  there,  he  listened  to  some 
noise  apparently  from  an  op- 
posite quarter,  and  disappeared 
in  the  bushes.     The  man  now 
made  another  effort,  and  seized 
his  gun ;  but  on  attempting  to 
rise,   he  fell,  his  ankles  being 
without  power.     With  his  gun 
in  hand,  he  crept  towards  the 
water,  and  drank;  but  looking 
at  his  feet,  he  saw,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  his  "toes  roasted," 
and  the  skin  torn  oflf  with  the 
grass.     There  he  sat  a  few  mo- 
ments, expecting  the  lion's  re- 
turn, when  he  was  resolved  to 
send  the  contents  of  the  gun 
through  his  head ;  but  as  it  did 
not  appear,  tying  his  gun  to  his 
back,  the  poor  man  made  the 
best  of  his  way  on  his  hands 
and  knees  to  the  nearest  path, 
hoping  some  solitary  individual 
mght  pass.     He  could  go  no 
farther,  when,  providenUaWv,^ 
oerson  came  up,  who  tooV  Yv\m 
place  of  safety,  from  vrVv^tice 


he  obtained  help,  though  he  lost 
his  toes,  and  was  a  cripple  for 
life. 

'Having  refreshed  ourselves 
with  a  bathe  and  a  draught  of 
water,  we  prepared  for  the  Uiirsty 
road  we  had  to  traverse;  but 
before  starting,  a  council  was 
held  whether  we  should  finish 
the  last  small  portion  of  meat 
(which  any  one  might  have  de- 
voured in  a  minute)  or  reserve 
it    The  decision  was  to  keep 
it  till  evening.     We  sought  in 
vain  for  ixia  bulbs.     Our  only  re- 
source, according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  was  to  fill  our- 
selves with  as  much  water  as 
our  bodies  could  contain.    We 
had  no  vessels  in  which  to  carry 
it;  and  if  we  had,  our  horses 
were  not  equal  to  more  than  the 
carriage  of  our  persons.     We 
were  obliged  to  halt  during  the 
day,  fearing  our  horses  would 
give  up  from  the  excessive  heat 
When  the  evening  drew  on,  we 
had   to    ascend    and    descend 
several  sand-hills,  which,  weary 
and  faint  from  two  days'  fasting, 
was  to  us  exceedingly  fatiguing. 
Vanderbyle   and    myself   were 
somewhat  in    advance  of  the 
rest,  when  we  observed  our  three 
companions  remaining  behind; 
but  supposing  they  stayed  to 
strike  light    and   kindle    their 
pipes,    we    thoughtlessly    rode 
forward.     Having      proceeded 
some  distance,  we  halted  and 
hallooed,  but  received  no  reply. 
We  fired  a  shot,  but  no  one 
^ccvvN^T^d,   We  pursued  our  jour- 
ney >XV  >^'^  ^M^KXNSS^  ^\  '^'t^M^ 
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through  which  our  path  lay.  On 
reaching  a  bushless  plain,  we 
alighted  and  made  a  fire :  an- 
other shot  was  fired,  and  we 
listened  with  intense  earnest- 
ness ;  but  gloomy  desert  silence 
reigned  around.  We  conversed, 
as  well  as  our  parched  lips  would 
allow,  on  what  must  be  done. 
To  wait  till  morning  would  only 
increase  the  length  of  our  suffer- 
ing; to  retrace  our  steps  was 
impossible.  Probably  they  had 
wandered  fi-om  the  path,  and 
might  never  overtake  us.  At 
the  same  time,  we  felt  most  re- 
luctant to  proceed.  We  had 
just  determined  to  remain,  when 
we  thought  we  would  fire  one 
more  shot.  It  was  answered — 
by  a  lion,  apparently  close  to  the 
place  where  we  stood.  No 
wood  was  at  hand  to  make  a  fire, 
nothing  but  tufts  of  grass;  so 
we  ran  and  remounted  our  horses, 
urging  them  on  towards  a  range 
of  dark  mountains,  the  gloom 
increasing  as  we  proceeded; 
but  as  our  horses  could  not  go 
much  above  a  walking  pace,  we 
were  in  dread  every  moment  of 
being  overtaken.  If  we  drew 
up  to  listen,  his  approach  in  the 
rear  was  distinctly  heard.  On 
reaching  the  winding  glen  or 
pass  through  the  mountains, 
despairing  of  escape  firom  our 
enemy,  we  resolved  to  ascend  a 
steep,  where,  from  a  precipice, 
we  might  pelt  him  with  stones ; 
for  we  had  only  a  couple  of  balls 
left.  On  dragging  ourselves  and 
our  horses  up  the  -steep,  we 
hund  the  supposed  refijge  too 
UDcven  for  a  stonding-place,  and 
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not  one  fragment  of  loose  stone 
to  be  found.  Our  situation  was 
now  doubly  dangerous ;  for,  on 
descending  to  the  path,  the 
query  was,  on  which  side  is  the 
lion  ?  My  companion  took  his 
steel  and  flint,  to  try,  by  striking 
them,  if  he  could  not  discover 
traces  of  the  lion's  paws  on  the 
path,  expecting  every  moment 
that  he  would  bound  on  one  of 
us.  The  terror  of  the  horses 
soon  told  us  that  the  object  of 
our  dread  was  close  to  us,  but 
on  the  right  side,  namely,  in  our 
rear.  We  instantly  remounted, 
and  continued  to  pursue  the 
track,  which  we  had  sometimes 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  along 
its  zigzag  windings  among  bushes, 
stones,  and  sand.  The  dark 
towering  cliffs  around  us,  the 
deep  silence  of  which  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  grunt  of  a  solitary 
baboon  or  the  squalling  of  some 
of  its  young  ones,  added  to  the 
colouring  of  the  night's  picture. 
We  had  not  proceeded  very  far 
before  the  lion  gave  a  tremen- 
dous roar,  which,  echoing  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  sounded 
as  if  we  were  within  a  lion's  den. 
On  reaching  the  egress  of  the 
defile  through  which  we  had 
passed,  we  were  cheered  by  the 
waning  moon  rising  bright  in 
the  east  Descending  again,  we 
would  gladly  have  laid  our  weary 
limbs  down  to  rest ;  but  thirst, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  lion's 
resolving  to  make  his  supper  on 
one  of  us,  propelled  our  weary 
steps,  for  our  horses  were  cotot 
pleleVy  \3.A^^. 
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silent  march  for  hours.  The 
tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of 
the  month  from  thirst,  made  con- 
versation extremely  difficult.  At 
last  wc  reached  the  long  wished- 
for  "waterfall,"  so  named  be- 
cause, when  it  rains,  water  some- 
times falls,  though  in  small 
quantities  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
ascend  the  hill.  We  allowed 
our  poor  worn-out  horses  to  go 
where  they  pleased,  and  having 
kindled  a  small  fire,  and  pro- 
duced a  little  saliva  by  smoking 
a  pipe,  we  talked  about  our  lost 
companions,  who  happened  for 
their  comfort  to  have  the  morsel 
of  meat,  and  who,  as  Jantye 
thought,  would  wander  from  the 
position  in  which  we  left  them 
towards  the  river.  We  bowed 
the  knee  to  Him  who  had  merci- 
fully preser\*ed  us,  and  laid  our 
heads  on  our  saddles.  The  last 
sound  we  heard  to  soothe  us 
was  the  distant  roar  of  the  lion  ; 
but  we  were  too  much  exhausted 
to  feel  anything  like  fear.  Sleep 
came  to  our  relief;  and  it  seemed 
made  up  of  scenes  the  most 
lovely,  forming  a  glowing  con- 
trast to  our  real  situation.  I 
felt  as  if  engaged  during  my 
short  repose  in  roving  among 
ambrosial  bowers  of  paradisiacal 
delight,  hearing  sounds  of  music 
as  if  from  angels'  harps ;  it  was 
the  night  wind  falling  on  my 
ears  from  the  neighbouring  hill. 
I  seemed  to  pass  from  stream  to 
stream,  in  which  I  bathed  and 
s/.iked  my  thirst  at  many  a  crystal 
(owvst.  flowing  from  goVdenmowTv 
t3L\v\^  enriched  wilhUvm^^et^- 
T/2CSC    Elysian    pkasutts  cou 


tinued  till  morning  dawn,  when 
we  awoke,  speechless  with  thirst, 
our  eyes  inflamed,  and  our  whole 
frames  burning  like  a  coal.  AVe 
were,  however,  somewhat  less 
fiatigued,  but  wanted  water,  and 
had  recourse  to  another  pipe 
before  we  could  articulate  a  word. 
*  Having  put  my  waggon  in 
order,  taken  a  driver,  and  a  little 
boy  as  leader  of  the  oxen,  and 
two  Barolongs,  who  were  going 
to  the  same  place,  I  left  the 
station,  my  wife  and  family,  for 
an  absence  of  two  or  three 
months.  Our  journey  lay  over 
a  wild  and  dreary  country,  in- 
habited by  Balalas  only,  and 
but  a  sprinkling  of  these.  On 
the  night  of  the  third  day's  jour- 
ney, having  halted  at  a  pool 
(Khokhole),  we  listened  on  the 
lonely  plain  for  the  sound  of  an 
inhabitant;  but  all  was  silent 
We  could  discover  no  lights,  and 
amid  the  darkness  were  unable 
to  trace  foot-marks  to  the  pool 
We  let  loose  our  wearied  oxen  to 
drink  and  graze  ;  but  as  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
company  with  which  we  might 
have  to  spend  the  night,  we  took 
a  fire-brand,  and  examined  the 
edges  of  the  pool  to  see,  from 
the  imprints,  what  animals  were 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  there, 
and  with  terror  discovered  many 
spoors  of  lions.  We  immediately 
collected  the  oxen,  and  brought 
them  to  the  waggon,  to  which 
we  fastened  them  with  the 
strongest  things  we  had,  having 
^vscoN^x^^  \sv  \iv^ir  appearance 
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sight,  ihey  knew  danger  was 
near.  The  two  Barolongs  had 
brought  a  young  cow  with  them ; 
and  though  I  recommended 
their  making  her  fast  also,  they 
very  humorously  replied  that 
she  was  too  wise  to  leave  the 
waggon  and  oxen,  even  though 
a  lion  should  be  scented.  We 
took  a  little  supper,  which  was 
followed  by  our  evening  hymn 
and  prayer.  I  had  retired  only 
a  few  minutes  to  my  waggon  to 
prepare  for  the  night,  when  the 
whole  of  the  oxen  started  to 
their  feet.  A  lion  had  seized 
the  cow  only  a  few  steps  from 
their  tails,  and  dragged  it  to  the 
distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards, 
where  we  distinctly  heard  it 
tearing  the  animal,  and  break- 
ing the  bones,  while  its  bellow- 
ings  were  most  pitiful.  When 
these  were  over,  I  seized  my 
gun ;  but  as  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  any  object  at  half  the  dis- 
tance, I  aimed  at  the  spot  where 
the  devouring  jaws  of  the  lion 
were  heard.  I  fired  again  and 
again,  to  which  he  replied  with 
tremendous  roars,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  rush  towards  the 
waggon,  so  as  exceedingly  to 
terrify  the  oxen.  The  two 
Barolongs  engaged  to  take  fire- 
brands, advance  a  few  yards, 
and  throw  them  at  him,  so  as 
to  afford  me  a  degree  of  light, 
that  I  might  take  aim,  the  place 
being  bushy.  They  had  scarcely 
discharged  themfrom  their  hands, 
when  the  flame  went  out,  and 
the  enraged  animal  rushed  to- 
wards  them  with  such  swiftness, 
that  I  had  barely  time  to  turn 


the  gun  and  tire  between  the 
men  and  the  lion ;  and  providen- 
tially the  ball  struck  the  ground 
immediately  under  his  head,  as 
we  found  by  examination  the 
following  morning.  From  this 
surprise  he  returned,  growling 
dreadfully.  The  men  darted 
through  some  thorn  bushes,  with 
countenances  indicative  of  the 
utmost  terror.  It  was  now  the 
opinion  of  all  that  we  had  better 
let  him  alone  if  he  did  not 
molest  us. 

*  Having  but  a  scanty  supply 
of  wood  to  keep  up  a  fire,  one 
man  crept  among  the  bushes  on 
one  side  of  the  pool,  while  I 
proceeded  for  the  same  purpose 
on  the  other  side.  I  had  not 
gone  far,  when,  looking  upward 
to  the  edge  of  the  small  basin, 
I  discerned  between  me  and  the 
sky  four  animals,  whose  attention 
appeared  to  be  directed  to  me 
by  the  noise  I  made  in  breaking 
a  dry  stick.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion, I  found  that  the  large, 
round,  hairy  -  headed  visitors 
were  lions,  and  retreated  on 
my  hands  and  feet  towards  the 
other  side  of  the  pool,  when, 
coming  to  my  waggon-driver 
to  inform  him  of  our  danger,  I 
found  him  looking,  with  no  little 
alarm,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  with  good  reason,  as  no 
fewer  than  two  lions,  with  a  cub, 
were  eyeing  us  both,  apparently 
as  uncertain  about  us  as  we  were 
distrustful  of  them.  They  ap- 
peared, as  they  always  do  in  the 
dark,  Imct  \\\^  xvswa^L  i\xfc.  ^^^ 


for  .ilatm,  lost  any  of  llie  six 
lions  we  s.iw,  fearless  of  onr  smalt 
tire,  niiglit  rush  in  among  us. 
The  two  Barolongs  were  grudg- 
ing the  lion  his  fat  meal,  and 
would  now  and  then  break  the 
silence  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
expressions  of  regret  that  such 
a  vagabond  lion  should  have  | 
such  a  feast  on  their  cow,  which 
they  anticipated  would  have 
afforded  them  many  a  draught 
of  luscious  milk.  Before  the 
day  dawned,  having  deposited  ' 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  carcase 
in  his  stomach,  he  collected  the 
head,  backbone,  part  of  the  legs, 
the  paunch,  which  he  emptied 
of  its  contents,  and  the  two 
clubs  which  had  been  thrown 
at  him,  and  walked  off,  leaving 
nothing  but  some  fragments  of 
bones,  and  one  of  my  balls, 
which  had  hit  the  carcase  in- 
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service  was  over,  having  taken 
another  draught  of  milk,  and 
renewed  my  conversation  with 
the  people,  I  lay  down  on  a  mat 
to  repose  for  the  night.  Some- 
times a  kind  housewife  would 
hang  a  bamboo  or  wooden 
vessel  filled  with  milk  on  a 
forked  stick  near  my  head,  that 
I  might,  if  necessary,  drink  dur- 
ing the  night. 

*  At  one  of  these  places,  I  had 
slept  on  the  ground  near  the 
door  of  the  hut  in  which  the 
principal  man  and  his  wife  re- 
posed. I  remarked  in  the 
morning,  that  it  appeared  that 
some  of  the  cattle  had  broken 
loose  during  the  night,  as  I  had 
heard  something  moving  about 
on  the  outside  of  the  thorn  fence 
under  which  I  lay.  "Oh,"  he 
replied,  "  I  was  looking  at  the 
spoor  this  morning ;  it  was  the 
lion,"  adding,  that  a  few  nights 
before  it  sprang  over  on  the 
very  spot  on  which  I  had  been 
lying,  and  seized  a  goat,  with 
which  it  bounded  off  through 
anotherpartofthefold.  "Look,*' 
said  he,  "  there  is  part  of  some 
of  the  mats  we  tore  from  the 
house  and  burned  to  frighten 
him  away."  On  asking  him 
how  he  could  think  ol  appoint- 
ing me  to  sleep  in  that  very 
spot,  "  Oh,"  he  rejoined,  "  the 
lion  would  not  have  the  audacity 
to  jump  over  on  you."  This  re- 
mark produced  a  laugh  from  me, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  joined 
most  heartily,  and  reminded  me 
of  a  circumstance  in  his  own 
history,  with  which  I  was  well 
acquainted)  for  he  had  been  in 


the  jaws  of  a  lion.  One  night, 
he,  and  about  a  dozen  more 
hunters,  were  fast  asleep,  with  a 
circle  of  bushes  placed  around 
their  fire.  When  the  blaze  was 
extinguished,  a  lion  sprang  into 
the  midst  of  the  sleeping  party, 
seized  my  host  by  the  shoulder, 
and,  with  his  caross,  dragged 
him  off  to  some  distance.  The 
others,  aroused  by  the  scuffle, 
snatched  up  their  guns,  and  not 
knowing  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber had  been  carried  off,  shot 
in  the  direction  whence  the  noise 
proceeded.  One  ball  happened 
to  wound  the  lion,  and  in  trying 
to  roar,  it  let  the  man  drop  from 
its  grasp,  who  instantly  ran  off, 
leaving  his  mantle,  and  bolted 
in  among  his  companions,  cry- 
ing out,  "Do  not  shoot  me;"  for 
they  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  the  lion.  He  showed 
me  the  ugly  marks  of  the  lion's 
teeth  in  his  shoulder. 

*  With  all  their  boldness,  they 
are  sometimes  arrant  cowards. 
I  have  known  bushmen,  and 
even  women,  drive  the  lion  away 
from  the  prey  he  has  just  seized, 
by  beating  their  clubs  on  dry 
hides  and  shouting;  neverthe- 
less, by  day,  and  especially  by 
night,  he  is  an  object  of  terror. 
On  one  occasion,  I  remember  a 
man  who,  coming  unexpectedly 
on  a  lion,  fainted.  The  lion 
raised  himself  to  look  over  the 
bushes,  and  seeing  no  one, 
seemed  to  suspect  a  plot,  and 
scampered  off  with  his  tail  be- 
tween his  le^s.  It  is  but  Yi§.tvc.e. 
to  add  \L\va.\.  \icv^  xk«v  ^"^^  w^V.^^ 
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his  swooD,  and  looking  this  way 
and  that,  he  inaagined  the  object 
of  his  terror  was  still  there,  and 
taking  to  bis  heels,  made  to- 
wards the  waggon.  On  another 
occasion,  a  native  having  been 
followed  bv  a  lion,  climbed  a 
tree  for  safety.  The  animal  lay 
doiiTi  at  the  foot  of  the  very 
tree  up  which  the  poor  fellow 
had  taken  refuge,  and  kept 
waich  all  night  Towards  morn- 
ing, however,  sleep  overcame 
the  hitherto  watchful  bushman. 
He  dreamt  that  he  had  fallen 
into  the  lion's  mouth ;  and  aii*ak- 
ening  at  the  moment,  in  a  state 
of  fright  and  bewilderment,  he 
lost  his  balance,  and  falling  from 
among  the  branches,  alighted 
heavily  on  the  back  of  the  beast, 
on  which  the  monster,  thus  un- 
expectedly saluted,  ran  off  with 
a  loud  roar :  and  the  bushman, 
also  taking  to  his  heels  in  an 
opposite  direction,  returned  in 
safety  to  his  anxious  parents.' 

A  SENTRY  SEIZED  BV  A  LION. 

Jan  Steneberg,  in  describing 
a  journey  of  his  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  says : — *  The  waggons 
and  cattle  had  been  put  up  for 
the  night,  when  about  midnight 
the  cattle  si:ddenly  got  into  com- 
plete confusion.      About  thirty 
jxices  from  the  tent  stood  a  hon, 
which  on  seeing  us  i»-alked  away 
deliberately  about  thirty  paces 
farther,   behind   a  small  thorn 
hush,  carrj-ing  something  with 
A/m,  which  I  took  to  be  a  >f owtv^ 
ox.     We  fired  more  tV\aiv  s\x\:^ 
s/jots  at  the  bush.    The  souvVv 


east  wind  blew  strong,  the  sky 
was  clear,  and  the  moon  shone 
very  brightly,  so  that  we  could 
perceive  anything  at  a  short 
distance.  After  the  catde  had 
been  quieted  again,  and  I  had 
looked  over  everything,  I  missed 
the  sentry  before  the  tent  We 
called  as  loudly  as  possible,  but 
in  vain ;  nobody  answered,  from 
which  I  concluded  hewas  carried 
off  Three  or  four  men  then 
advanced  very  cautiously  to  the 
bush,  which  stood  right  opposite 
to  the  door  of  the  tent,  to  see 
if  they  could  discover  anything 
of  the  man,  but  retired  helter- 
skelter;  for  the  hon,  who  was 
still  there,  rose  up  and  began 
to  roar.  About  a  himdred  shots 
were  again  fired  at  the  bush, 
without  our  perceiving  anything 
of  the  beast  This  induced  one 
of  the  men  again  to  approach 
it  with  a  fire-brand  in  his  hand ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  neared  the 
bush,  the  hon  roared  terribly, 
and  leaped  at  him,  on  which 
he  threw  the  fire-brand  at  the 
animal;  and  the  other  people 
having  fired  about  ten  shots  at 
him,  he  returned  immediately 
to  his  former  station.  The  fire- 
brand which  the  man  had  thrown 
at  the  lion  had  fallen  in  the 
midst  of  the  bush,  and  favoured 
by  the  wind,  it  began  to  bum 
with  a  great  fiame,  so  that  we 
could  see  very  clearly  into  it, 
and  through  it.  We  continued 
our  firing  into  it  The  night 
passed  away,  and  the  day  b^an 
XoXytt-ak^^Vvciv  animated  every 
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exposing  himself  entirely.  Seven 
men  posted  at  the  farthest  wag- 
gons watched  to  take  him  as  he 
came  out.  At  last,  before  it  be- 
came quite  light,  he  walked  up 
the  hill  with  the  man  in  his 
mouth,  when  about  forty  shots 
were  fired  without  hitting  him. 
He  persevered  in  retaining  his 
prey  amidst  fire  and  shots,  and 
amidst  it  all  carried  it  securely 
off.  When  the  day  was  more 
advanced,  the  lion  was  tracked 
to  his  lair,  and  killed  whilst  lying 
over  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  poor  sentinel.' 

A  LION  ENCOUNTER. 

Dr.  Burchell,  in  one  of  his 
travelling  expeditions,  had  the 
following  encounter  with  lions  : 
*  The  day  was  exceedingly  plea- 
sant, and  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen. 
For  a  mile  or  two  we  travelled 
along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  in  this  part  abounded  in 
tall  mat  rushes.  The  dogs 
seemed  much  to  enjoy  prowling 
about,  examining  every  bushy 
place,  and  at  last  met  with  some 
object  among  the  rushes  which 
caused  them  to  set  up  a  most 
vehement  and  determined  bark- 
ing. We  explored  the  spot  with 
caution,  as  we  suspected  from 
the  peculiar  tone  of  their  bark 
that  it  was,  what  it  proved  to 
be,  a  Hon.  Having  encouraged 
the  dogs  to  drive  him  out,  a 
task  which  they  performed  with 
great  unwillingness,  we  had  a 
full  view  of  an  enormous  black- 
maned  Hod  and  a  lioness.  The 
latter  was  seen  only  for  a  minute, 


as  she  made  her  escape  up  the 
river  under  concealment  of  the 
rushes;  but  the  lion  came  steadily 
forward,  and  stood  to  look  at  us. 
At  this  moment  we  felt  our 
situation  not  fi'ee  firom  danger, 
as  the  animal  seemed  preparing 
to  spring  upon  us,  and  we  were 
standing  on  the  bank,  at  the 
distance  of  only  a  few  yards  firom 
him,  most  of  us  being  on  foot 
and  unarmed,  without  any  visible 
possibility  of  escaping.  I  had 
given  up  my  horse  to  the  hun- 
ters, and  was  on  foot  myself; 
but  there  was  no  time  for  fear, 
and  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
avoiding  him.  Poor  Truy  was 
in  great  alarm :  she  clasped  her 
in  fant  to  her  bosom,  and  screamed 
out  as  if  she  thought  her  destruc- 
tion inevitable,  calling  to  those 
who  were  nearest  the  animal, 
"  Take  care  1  Take  care  1 "  In 
great  fear  for  my  safety,  she  had 
insisted  on  my  moving  farther 
off.  I,  however,  stood  well  upon 
my  guard,  holding  my  pistols  in 
my  hand,  with  my  finger  upon 
the  trigger ;  and  those  who  had 
muskets  kept  themselves  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner.  But 
at  this  instant  the  dogs  boldly 
flew  in  between  us  and  the  lion, 
and  surrounding  him,  kept  him 
at  bay  by  their  violent  and  re- 
solute barking.  The  courage 
of  those  faithful  animals  was 
most  admirable ;  they  advanced 
up  to  the  side  of  the  huge  beast, 
and  stood  making  the  greatest 
clamours  in  his  face,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  fear.  Tl\^ 
\\0T\,  coTvsda>\^  o\.  \vvs»  ^^x^^^^^ 
1  remained    xtmcvon^^    ^   "^icvR.^ 
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noisy  attempts,  and  kept  his 
head  turned  towards  us.  At 
one  moment,  the  dogs  perceiv- 
ing his  eye  thus  engaged,  had 
advanced  close  to  his  feet,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  would  actually 
seize  hold  of  him;  but  they 
paid  dearly  for  their  impudence, 
for,  without  discomposing  the 
majestic  and  steady  attitude  in 
which  he  stood  fixed,  he  merely 
moved  his  paw,  and  at  the  next 
instant  I  beheld  two  lying  dead. 
In  doing  this,  he  made  so  little 
exertion,  that  it  was  scarcely 
perceptible  by  what  means  they 
had  been  killed.  Of  the  time 
which  we  gained  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  dogs  not  a  moment 
was  lost;  we  fired  upon  him; 
one  of  the  balls  went  through 
his  side,  just  between  the  short 
ribs,  and  blood  began  to  flow ; 
but  the  animal  still  remained 
standing  in  the  same  position. 
We  had  now  no  doubt  that  he 
would  spring  upon  us;  every 
gun  was  instantly  re-loaded;  but 
happily  we  were  mistaken,  and 
were  not  sorry  to  see  him  move 
quietly  away,  though  I  had 
hoped  in  a  few  minutes  to  have 
been  able  to  take  hold  of  his 
paw  without  danger.' 

DEATH  OF  HENDRICH. 

*  Having  outspanned,'  says 
Gordon  Gumming,  '  we  at  once 
set  about  making  a  kraal  for 
the  cattle,  and  that  of  the  worst 
description  of  thorn  trees,  as  I 
had  now  become  very  particular 
since  my  seveit  \o^^  b^  lions 
on  the  first  oi  l\\^  moiaJO^,    \ 


had  yet,  however,  a  fearful  lesson 
to  learn,  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of   those    beasts,  of 
which  I  had  at  one  time  enter- 
tained so  little  fear ;  and  on  this 
night  a  horrible  tragedy  was  to 
be  enacted  in  my  little  lonely 
camp,  of  so  very  awful  and  ap- 
palling a  nature  as  to  make  the 
blood  curdle  in  my  veins.     I 
worked  till  near  sundown  at  one 
side  of  the  kraal  with  Hendrich, 
my  first  waggon-driver,  I  cutting 
down  the  trees  with  my  axe, 
and  he  dragging  them  to  the 
spot.     When  the  kraal  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  cattle  secured 
within  it,  I  turned  my  attention 
to  preparing  a  pot  of  barley- 
broth.  For  this  purpose  I  lighted 
a  fire  outside  the  kraal,  between 
it  and  the  water,  close  on  the 
river-bank,  and  under  a  dense 
bushgrove  of  shady  trees,  but 
made  no  kind  of  fence  around 
this   our  setting  place  for  the 
evening.     The  Hottentots,  with- 
out any  reason,  made  their  fire 
about    fifty  paces  from  mine; 
they,  according  to   their  usual 
custom,  being  satisfied  with  the 
shelter  of  a  large  dense  bush. 
The  evening  passed  away  cheer- 
fully. 

*Soon  after  it  was  dark,  we 
heard    elephants   breaking  the 
trees  in   the  forest  across  the 
river ;  and  once  or  twice  I  strode 
away  into  the  darkness  some 
distance  firom  the   fireside,  to 
stand  and  listen   to   them.   I 
little  at  that  moment  imagined 
tlie  imminent  peril  to  which  I 
was  exposing  my  life,  or  thought   \ 
\>iKax^\^s«^<lthi^sty  "man-cater*   ' 
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lion  was  crouching  near,  and 
only  watching  his  opportunity 
to  consign  one  of  us  to  a  most 
horrible  death.  About  three 
hours  after  the  sun  went  down, 
I  called  my  men  to  come  and 
take  their  coffee  and  supper, 
which  was  ready  for  them  at  my 
fire ;  and  after  supper,  three  of 
them  returned  before  their  com- 
rades to  their  own  fireside,  and 
lay  down:  these  were  John 
Stofolus,  Hendrich,  and  Ruyter. 
In  a  few  minutes,  an  ox  coming 
out  by  the  gate  of  the  kraal  and 
walking  round  the  back  of  it, 
Hendrich  got  up  and  drove  him 
in  again,  and  then  went  back 
to  his  fireside  and  lay  down. 
Hendrich  and  Ruyter  lay  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  under  one 
blanket,  and  John  Stofolus  lay 
on  the  other.  At  this  moment 
I  was  sitting  taking  some  barley- 
broth  ;  our  fire  was  very  small, 
and  the  night  pitch  dark  and 
windy.  Owing  to  our  proximity 
to  the  village,  the  wood  was 
very  scarce,  Sie  Bakalahari  hav- 
ing burnt  it  all  in  their  fires. 

*  Suddenly  the  appalling  and 
murderous  voice  of  an  angry 
bloodthirsty  lion  burst  upon  my 
ear  within  a  few  yards  of  us, 
followed  by  the  shrieking  of  the 
Hottentots.  Again  and  again 
the  murderous  roar  of  the  attack 
was  repeated.  We  heard  John 
and  Ruyter  shriek,  "  The  lion  ! 
the  lion!"  Still  for  a  few 
moments  we  thought  he  was 
chasing  one  of  the  dogs  round 
the  kraal :  but  next  instant  John 
StofoJus  rushed  into  the  midst 
of  us,  almost  speechless  with  fear 
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and  terror,  his  eyes  bursting 
from  their  sockets,  and  shrieked 
out,  "  The  lion  !  the  lion !  he 
has  got  Hendrich.  He  dragged 
him  away  from  the  fire  beside 
me.  I  struck  him  with  the  burn- 
ing brand  upon  the  head,  and 
he  would  not  let  go  his  hold. 
Hendrich  is  dead !  O  God ! 
Hendrich  is  dead !  Let  us  take 
fire  and  seek  him ! "  On  hear- 
ing this,  the  rest  of  my  people 
rushed  about,  shrieking  and 
yelling  as  if  they  were  mad.  I 
was  angry  with  them  for  their 
folly,  and  told  them  that  if  they 
did  not  stand  still  and  keep  quiet 
the  lion  would  have  another  of 
us,  and  that  very  likely  there 
was  a  troop  of  them.  I  ordered 
the  dogs,  which  were  nearly  all 
fast,  to  be  made  loose,  and  the 
fire  to  be  increased  as  far  as 
could  be.  I  then  shouted  Hen- 
drich's  name ;  but  all  was  still.  I 
told  my  men  that  Hendrich  was 
dead,  and  that  a  regiment  of 
soldieris  could  not  now  help  him, 
and,  hunting  my  dogs  forward, 
had  everything  brought  within 
the  kraal,  when  we  lighted  our 
fire,  and  closed  the  entrance  as 
well  as  we  could.  My  terrified 
people  sat  round  the  fire  with 
guns  in  their  hands  till  the  day 
broke,  still  fancying  that  every 
moment  the  lion  would  return 
and  spring  again  into  the  midst 
of  us.  When  the  dogs  were  first 
let  go,  the  stupid  brutes,  as  dogs 
often  prove  when  most  required, 
instead  of  going  at  the  lion, 
rushed  fiercely  on  one  ajRalVsKt^ 
and  iou^\.des^e^^\s?oj  Vs^  ^'^n^x-^ 
minutes  \  altti  \>[v\^  xJcv^'i  55y>x\ia. 
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wind>  and  going  at  him,  dis- 
closed to  us  his  position.  They 
kept  up  a  continued  barking 
until  the  day  dawned,  the  lion 
occasionally  springing  after  them 
and  driving  them  in  upon  the 
kraal.  The  horrible  monster 
lay  all  night  within  forty  yards 
of  us,  consuming  the  wretched 
man  whom  he  had  chosen 
for  his  prey.  He  had  dragged 
him  into  a  little  hollow  at  the 
back  of  the  thick  bush  beside 
which  tlie  fire  was  kindled,  and 
there  he  remained  until  the  day 
dawned. 

*  It  appeared  that  when  the 
unfortunate  Hendrich  rose  to 
drive  in  the  ox,  the  lion  had 
watched  him  to  his  fireside  ;  and 
he  had  scarcely  lain  down,  when 
the  brute  sprung  upon  him  and 
Ruyter  with  his  appalling  mur- 
derous roar,  and  roaring  as  he 
lay,  grappled  him  with  ms  fear- 
ful claws,  and  kept  biting  him 
on  the  breast  and  shoulder,  and 
all  the  while  feeling  for  his  neck ; 
having  got  hold  of  which,  he 
at  once  dragged  him  backwards 
round  the  bush  into  the  dense 
shade.  As  tbe  lion  lay  upon 
the  unfortunate  man,  he  faintly 
cried,  "  Help  me,  help  me  1  O 
God  !  men,  help  me  ! "  after 
which  the  fearful  beast  got  a 
hold  of  his  neck,  and  then  all 
was  still,  except  that  his  comrades 
heard  the  bones  of  the  neck 
crashing  between  the  teeth  of 


the  lion.  John  Stofolus  had 
lain  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  on 
the  opposite  side ;  and  on  hear- 
ing the  lion,  he  sprang  up,  and 
seizing  a  large  flaming  brand, 
belaboured  him  on  the  head 
with  the  burning  wood  But  the 
brute  did  not  t^e  any  notice  of 
him.  The  bushman  had  anarrow 
escape,  the  lion  having  inflicted 
two  gashes  in^his  seat  with  his 
claws.  The  next  morning,  just 
as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  we 
heard  the  lion  dragging  some- 
thing up  the  river-side,  under 
cover  of  the  bank.  We  drove 
the  cattle  out  of  the  kraal,  and 
then  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
scene  of  thenight'sawful  tragedy. 
In  the  hollow,  where  the  lion 
had  lain  consuming  his  prey, 
we  found  one  leg  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Hendrich,  bitten  off  below 
the  knee,  the  shoe  still  on  the 
foot,  and  fragments  of  the  pea- 
coat  layaround.  Poor  Hendrich! 
I  knew  the  fragments  of  that  old 
coat,  and  had  often  marked 
them  hangingin  the  dense  covers 
where  the  elephant  had  charged 
after  my  unfortunate  after-rider. 
Hendrich  was  by  far  the  best 
man  I  had  about  my  waggOD, 
of  a  most  cheerful  disposition,  a 
first-rate  waggon-driver,  fearless 
in  the  field,  ever  active,  willinff 
and  obliging ;  his  loss  to  usaU 
was  very  serious.  I  felt  con- 
founded, and  utterly  sick  in  my 
heart* 
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Alamingo,  life  at,  474. 
Algerine  tyranny.  244. 
Algiers,  cily  of,  240. 

slave's  lite  at,  042, 

Ali,  Hyder,  150. 

Alligator  and  the  bear,  544. 

Allowance,  a  meagre,  31a. 

Ambuscade,  an  Indian,  478. 

Ambuah,  an  Indian,  434. 

America,  loss  of  a  ship  on  thecoast  of,  370. 

Arabs  attack  a  lion,  bow,  579. 

Arctic  Crusoes,  fate  of,  219, 

Arctic  regions,  diary  of  a  residence  in,  234. 

Arctic  S^.  adventures  in,  365. 

Ardennes  forest,  dangers  of  the,  6, 

AtgMi.  the  brig,  404. 

Arrows,  ingeniousmelhod  of  making,  292. 
Ashlon,  Philip,  story  of.  370. 


Asylun 


Barbarity,  Indian,  ^yx-^jj. 


:  Ufc 


Bare  feet,  i  ,    , , 

Barenti.  death  of,  »io. 

Bartle's  adventure,  497. 

Basque  Roads,  boat  voyage  to  the,  i7r. 


and  the  alligator.  544. 

battle  with  a,  339. 

killing  a,  446. 

Bear's  feast,  447. 

Bears,  aitacked  by  seven.  335. 

attacks  from,  292. 

plentiful  supply  of,  230. 

Beaver  skins,  sold  for.  464. 

Bell  Sound,  builditig  huts  at,  333. 

Betrayed,  430. 

Bitclie,    imprisonmenl   in   the  tortrcss 

of,  .64. 
Bligh,  Captain,  nanauve  of,  315. 
Boa's  mouthful,  a.  522. 
Boar,  attacked  by  a  wild.  379. 
Boat,  a  leaky,  313. 
Boal-building  in  a  cellar.  046, 
Boat  voyage,  a  fearful,  423, 

a  remarkable,  293. 

Books,  mystical.  78. 
Boone,  Daniel, 

personal  appearance 

BeuHly,  mutiny  of  1' 
Brady's  leap.  307. 
Buccaneer,  story  of 
Buffalo  a^     - 


493- 


—  chased  b^  a,  ^t^. 
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Cadottc,  Madame,  451. 
Calm,  a  dead,  414. 
Camp,  a  winter,  378. 
Canadian  inhumanity,  433. 
Canal,  voyage  on  a,  126. 
Canoe,  a  floating.  281. 

—  making  a  bark,  455. 
Canvas  boat,  embarking  in  a,  248. 
Cap,  a  wolf-skin,  497. 
Captives,  stalking,  458. 

CarN'er,  Captain,  adventures  of,  464. 
Casanova— 

Story  of.  73. 

Acctisations,  74. 

Prison,  75. 

Sufferings,  76. 

Lorenzo  the  jailor,  t^. 

Night  of  horror,  77. 

Life  under  the  leads.  78. 

Illness,  79. 

Earthquake,  80. 

Fellow-prisoners,  80. 

New- Year's  gift,  81. 

The  stiletto,  82. 

First  attempt  at  escaping,  82. 

Lamp-making,  83. 

Disappointment,  86. 

A  new  cell,  86. 

Jailor's  wrath  and  cruelty,  87. 

Second  plan  of  escape,  89. 

Baibi  the  monk,  89. 

Dish  of  macaroni,  90. 

The  informer,  91. 

On  the  leads,  93. 

Perilous  position,  94. 

Balbi's  rage,  94. 

A  useful  ladder,  95. 

Overcome  with  fatigue,  96, 

Free !  97. 
Castle  of  comfort,  the,  284. 
Cave,  contents  of  a,  439. 

skeletons  in  the,  503. 

Cayman  captured,  a,  544. 

—  ride  on  the  back  of  a,  539. 
Cayman's  sigh,  540. 

Cell,  something  like  a,  50. 

Centaur,  narrative  of  the  loss  of  the, 

304- 
Ceylon  buffaloes,  559. 

crocodile-shooting  in,  533. 

elephant-hunting  in,  548. 

Chamblee,  the  fortress  of,  98. 

Channel,    stormy  passage  across   the, 

192. 

Chiefs,  Tofoan,  325. 

Child,  saved  by  a,  508. 

Chipjjeway  Indians,   captivity  among, 

Cnnsi\ax\,  Fletcher,  319. 
Qassic  names,  117. 
Clergy mtin,  a  captive,  243. 
Cloihes,  new-fashioned,  293. 


Cobra  and  the  rat,  529. 

and  the  turkey's  eggs,  528. 

de  capello,  stories  of  the,  526. 

fierce  battle  with  a,  53a 

Cold,  intense,  205. 
Colter's  adventure,  504. 
Commercial  enterprise  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, 201. 
Communistic  prisoners,  story  of,  193. 
Compass,  value  of  a,  385. 
Concicrgerie,  escape  from  the,  182, 
^—  imprisonment,  174. 
Conflict,  a  fierce,  397. 
Conversion  by  force,  2. 
Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  position  of,  149. 
Coulacanara,  catching  a,  532. 
Counterpane  tossing,  18. 
Countess,  a  bold.  33. 
Courage,  a  fine  specimen  of,  572. 
Crawford's  Indian  expedition,  483. 
Crew,  a  miserable,  352. 

a  mutinous,  317. 

a  shipwrecked,  371. 

Crocodile  himt,  a,  537. 

shooting  in  Ceylon,  533. 

Crocodile's    stomach,    contents   of  a 

539- 
Cruelty,  Indian,  466. 

of  Hyder  Ali,  154. 

Cur^,  an  idle,  13. 

Daddy  Quashi's  cowardice,  543. 
D'Alegre,  114. 
Danger,  in  imminent.  518. 
Death,  escape  from  a  tenible,  4S2. 

of  a  buffalo,  566. 

of  a  castaway,  294. 

Deer,  expedition  to  hunt,  215. 
Deliverance,  a  welcome,  231. 
Dentist,  an  American,  19a 
Deserters,  sufferings  of  six,  3601 
Desertion,  a  base,  384, 
Despair,  220. 

a  scene  of,  384. 

Institution.  X09. 

E>etection,  how  we  escaped,  193. 
Diamond  man-of-war,  the,  287. 
Diary,  a  strange,  334. 

of  Captain  Bligh,  316. 

Disappointment,  a  cruel,  49. 
Discovery,  a  disagreeable,  29a 
Distress,  extreme,  375, 
Dog,  sacrificing  a,  455. 
Dominique,  39a 
Dragoonadi  ng,  3. 
Dreams,  horrible,  417. 
Dress,  an  Indian,  440. 
Dungeon,  a  horrible,  18. 
XiMVOa.   \f\,^\a»  «xv<^^Tcvfttit    with    f 
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Earl  o/Eldon,  burning  of  the,  419. 
Earthquake,  an,  8a 
Elephant  and  tiger,  568. 

habits  of  the  Ceylon,  548. 

hunting,  Abyssinia,  547. 

in  Ceylon,  548. 

sagacity  of  the,  549. 

Elephant's  charge,  an,  554-556. 

Elephants,  '  Rogue,'  555. 

Empress  Eugenie's  escape  from  France, 

188. 
Enemy,  a  kind,  163. 
English  man-of-war,  engagement  with 

an,  256. 
Epigrams,  danger  of  writing,  113. 
Error,  a  sportsman's,  56a 
Escape,  a  daring,  99-136. 

a  narrow,  7,  570. 

Essequibo,  night  on  the,  540. 
Evans,  Lieutenant,  and  the  tiger,  573. 
Expedition,  a  fruitless,  201. 
Exploit,  a  daring,  107. 

Face  to  face,  563. 

Fall,  an  unexpected,  591. 

Farmer,  a  hospitable,  i6a 

Fayal,  landing  at,  314. 

Ferocity,  dreadful,  392, 

Fever  ship,  the,  413. 

Fight,  a  terrible,  389. 

Figure,  a  strange,  157. 

Fire,  an  attempt  to  procure,  280. 

a  ship  on,  296,  420. 

in  peril  of,  513. 

Flesh,  crocodile,  539. 
Folly,  ^. 

Food,  hunting  for,  342. 
Forest,  a  burning,  514. 

alone  in  the,  106. 

—  camping  in  the,  105. 

lost  in  the,  406. 

Fort  William  Henry,  massacre  at,  464. 

Foxes,  trapping,  205. 

France,  an  attempt  to  escape  from,  160. 

Empress    Eugenie's  escape   from, 

188. 
French  vessel  blown  up,  252. 
Frenchman,  a  generous,  462. 
Frost,  intense,  229. 

killed  by,  269. 

Frozen  ship,  the,  302. 

Gale,  a  fatal,  305. 

Galley-slaves,  a  chain  of,  17. 

Gamekeeper,  a  treacherous,  8. 

Gauntlet,  running  the,  485. 

George  I.  and  the  Countess  of  Nitlisdale, 
25-34. 

Geraixl's  second  lion,  581. 

Giraffe  and  the  lion,  the,  582. 
Clover's  story,  482. 
Cod's  man,  153. 


Governor,  a  cruel,  37. 

Green  harbour,  hunting  at,  220. 

Greenland,  description  of,  2x4. 

eight  Englishmen  left  in,  212. 

fowls,  230. 

Guest,  an  unwelcome,  527. 
Guilt,  an  evidence  of,  370. 

Harrod's  wolf-skin  cap,  495. 
Henry,  Alexander,  captivity  of,  425. 
Heroic  conduct,  391. 
Highlander,  a  noble,  155. 
Hog,  a  wonderful,  492. 
Holland,  a  return  to,  212. 
Home,  a  picture  of,  513. 
Horse,  an  unrulv,  159. 
Hottentot  and  the  lion,  the,  584. 
Hug,  a  bear's,  546. 
Huguenot,  story  of  a,  i. 
Huguenots,  two  captured,  9. 

female,  17. 

Hunger,  sufferings  from,  299-335. 
Hunt,  a  crocodile,  537. 

proceeds  of  a  winter's,  449. 

Hurricane,  a  terrific,  511, 
Hut,  buildine  a,  204. 
in  search  of  a,  289. 

Ice-fields,  203. 

in  danger  of,  209-267. 

Indian  assault,  an,  501. 

council,  436. 

cruelly,  486. 

^—  dress,  440. 

massacre,  428. 

raid,  an,  470. 

speeches,  436. 

warnings,  426. 

wounded,  517. 

Indian's  appeal  to  his  adopted  son,  481. 

farewell,  451. 

Indians,  adventures  among  the  North 
American,  477. 

an  escape  from  sleeping.  475. 

capture  bv  and  escape  from,  469. 

—  captured  by,  456. 

escape  from,  489. 

Informer,  an,  91. 

Inglefield,  Captain,  narrative  of,  304. 

Inquisition,  before  the,  76. 

Intoxication,  a  scene  of,  388. 

Iron  bar,  useful,  196. 

Island,  a  barren,  341. 

description  of  an,  349. 

Restoration,  343. 

Islanders,  an  attaick  from  South  Sea,  327. 
Islands,  discovery  of,  334. 


Jailor,  a  cruel,  20,  i^^^). 
as>iT\>f»7^. 
ai\oT*s  despa\T«  i^i. 
evress,  abiavc,  ^^. 
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Supcrcargo'b  narrative,  a,  37a 
Surprise,  a  disagreeable,  ai6. 

a  midnight,  470. 

Swimming,  extraordinary,  153. 

Tartar,  catching  a»  273. 
Thirst,  sufferings  from,  999 
Tiger-hunting,  dan^rs  of,  57a. 
Tiger-shooting  at  night,  573. 
Tiger's  back,  ride  on  a,  569. 

jaws,  between  a,  5^. 

Timor,  description  of,  353. 

joy  at  reaching,  353. 

Tofoa,  a  sojourn  at,  322, 
Tools,  prison,  116. 
Tortoise,  catching  a,  249. 
Torture,  Indian,  471. 
Tower,  an  escape  from  the,  23. 
Traitor,  a,  44. 

Treachery  well  rewarded,  la 
Tree,  a  camel  thorn,  582. 
Trees,  how  insects  destroy,  513. 
Trenck,  Baron — 

Prison  exploits  of,  34. 

Early  life,  34. 

Austrian  cousin,  35. 

Imprisonment  in  Glatz  fortress,  35. 

Escape,  36. 

Recapture,  37. 

Plotting  to  escape,  38. 

A  boastful  swordsman,  39. 

SchcU,  39. 

Escape,  40. 

A  night's  wandering,  4a 

Tcrnble  journey,  42. 

Narrow  escape,  43. 

Simple  peasant  woman,  43. 

At  Viemia,  44, 

Betrayed,  44. 

Magdeburg  dungeon,  44. 

Sufferings,  45. 

Herculean  labours,  47. 

Grenadier  Gefhardt,  47-56. 

Brave  Jewess,  48. 

Disappointment,  49. 

Star  Fort  cell  and  fetters,  50. 

Again  attempts  to  escape,  52. 

Attempting  suicide,  53. 

Desperate,  54. 

Removing  fetters,  57. 

Burrowing,  58. 

Compassionate  sehtlnel,  59, 

Over-cautious,  60. 

Tyrannical  governor,  61. 

Illness,  62. 

Another  attempt  to  escape,  63. 

Watchful  sentinel,  64. 

Deprived  of  sleep,  66. 
Ingenious  stratagem,  67. 


Trenck,  Baron,  continutd-^ 

An  accident,  69. 

Story  of  a  mouse,  7a 

Folly,  ^\, 

Freedom,  72. 
Trick,  a  foolish,  iia 
Trifles,  disputing  for,  40T. 
Trunk,  power  01  an  elephant's,  548. 
Tuileries,  escape  from  the,  189. 
Tunnel,  excavating  a,  195. 
Turkish  man-of-war,  engagement  with  a, 
239- 

Valet,  a  prison,  113. 

—  in  love,  a,  8a 

Verdun,  a  prisoner's  life  at,  159. 

journey  to,  165. 

Vessel,  a  suspicious,  265. 
Vincennes,  clever  escape  from,  1x2. 
V^oyage,  a  memorable,  157. 

a  perilous,  248. 

a  stormy,  315. 

commencement  of  a  long,  323. 

in  a  fever  ship,  413. 

remarkable  boat,  315. 

War-dance  before  rojralty,  482. 
Waterton's  snake-catching,  52a 
Wawatam,  '  brother,'  426. 
Weather,  stormy,  329. 
Wenniway,  431. 
Whale  fritters,  226. 
Whisky,  the  effects  of,  494. 
Wife,  a  noble,  179. 
Williamson,  Peter,  story  of,  4(S<>, 
Wilson,  Captain — 

Story  of,  148. 

Early  life,  148. 

Carries  stories  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  149b 

Taken  prisoner,  15a 

Escapes  from  the  fort,  151. 

Marvellous  adventures,  152. 

Recapture,  153. 

Hyder  All's  cruelly,  153. 

Sufferings,  154. 

Noble  fellow-prisoner,  155. 

Deliverance,  157. 

Wretched  appearance,  157. 

Memorable  voyage,  158. 
Wintering  on  the  Isle  of  Maurice,  233. 
Wolf  and  the  Iamb,  1x2. 
Woman,  a  captive,  38a 

a  compassionate,'  loi. 

a  drowning.  391. 

a  frozen,  304. 

Wonderful  preservation.  366. 
Wrecked  on  the  ice,  266. 
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Nova  Zembla,  twellth  night  iu,  207. 
wintering  in,  201. 

Officer  and  deserter,  41, 
Otahdtean  delights,  32a 
Ottawa  Indians,  434. 
Owl.  an  ancient.  408. 
Oysters,  a  supply  of,  541. 

Pacific,  alone  on  an  island  in  the,  405. 
Pambo,  527. 
Panther,  killing  a,  48a 
Pahs,  an  escape  from,  185. 
Parliament,  petitioning,  ad. 
Parole,  a  question  of,  z6a 
Passion,  a  kind's,  31. 
Passport,  obtaming  a,  z68. 
Patient,  a  mad,  191. 
Peasant,  an  bcmest,  6. 
Piety,  a  scene  of  filial,  387. 
Pirates,  attacked  by,  985. 

captured  by,  271. 

cruelty  of,  286. 

escape  from,  275. 

Plot,  a  secret,  274. 

Poison  of  the  labarri  snake,  520. 

Port  Louis,  escape  from  the  fortress  of. 

fortress  of,  193. 

Post,  a  dangerous,  491. 
Post-office,  a  novel,  20Q. 
Prayer,  consolations  of;  386. 
Preservation,  wonderf\U,  366. 
Prince  Thomas,  the  negro,  259. 
Prison,  attempts  to  escape  from,  46,  52, 
58.  63,  67,  82. 

exploits  of  Baron  Trenck,  34. 

friends,  128-131. 

how  Huguenots  fared  in,  11. 

meeting  friends  in,  14. 

sufferings,  45,  61,  69. 

valets  de  duunbre,  22. 

Prisoner,  cruelty  to  a,  106. 
Prisoners,  story  of  Communistic,  193. 
Privations,  cruel,  269. 
Providence,  saved  by,  272. 
Providential  preservation,  479. 
Provisions,  praying  for,  460. 

scanty,  312. 

taking  stock  of,  321. 

Provost,  prison,  2a. 
Punishment,  a  severe,  19^ 

Qtiarrel,  a  senseless,  25a 
Quarters,  comfortable,  358. 

Racoon-hunting,  443. 

Raft,  life  on  the  Medusa,  382. 

Rain,  a  miraculous  shower  of,  488. 

Rat  and  the  cobra,  the,  529. 
Rattlesnake,  bitten  by  a,  io$. 
propitiaUng  a.  ^54. 


Rescue,  a  limely,  519. 
Roatan  Island,  276. 
^—  visitors  at,  283. 
'  Rogue '  elephants,  555. 

elephant's  charge,  558. 

Rover,  story  of  a,  253. 

Russel,  Colonel,  263. 

Russian  sailors,  story  of  four,  288. 

ship,  loss  of  a,  370. 

Sailors,  ingenuity  of  Russian,  291. 

story  of  seven  poor,  233. 

Samaritan,  a  good,  2a 
Savages,  an  attack  from,  327. 

life  among,  381. 

treachery  of,  374. 

Scene,  an  exciting,  543. 

Scenes,  terrible,  466. 

Scurvy,  ravages  of  the,  237. 

Sea-horses,  catching,  225. 

Seal,  fight  with  a,  41a 

Seamen,  two  hungry,  365. 

Security,  false,  425. 

Sentinel,  a  watchful,  64. 

Servant,  an  adroit,  168. 

Sharks  and  the  schooner's  men,  the,  363. 

Ship,  a  sinking,  31a 

cast  on  shore,  a,  371. 

foundering  of  a,  266. 

the  fever,  413. 

the  frozen,  302. 

Shot,  a  desperate,  570. 

a  hazardous,  397. 

a  narrow  escape  from  being,  282. 

a  powerful,  566. 

an  ineffectual,  563. 

Sick  and  wounded  thrown  overboard, 

399- 
Sight,  a  sad,  238. 

Silver,  a  charge  of,  564. 

Situation,  a  dreadful,  395. 

Skeletons  in  the  cave,  503. 

Slave,  casting  lots  for  a,  245. 

Slaves  at  Algiers,  240. 

Smith,  Lieutenant,  heroism  of,  363. 

Snake,  capturing  a,  52a 

^—  overlaying  a,  41a 

Snakes,  battle  between  two,  531. 

Snow,  lost  in  the,  444. 

Soldier  and  the  Indian,  the,  49a 

Speech,  danger  of  unguarded,  19. 

Spitzbeigen,  four  sailors  left  at,  288. 

Spy,  an  Algerine,  247. 

Stampede,  a  cattle,  583. 

Starvation,  pangs  of.  395. 

Stockwell's  capture  by  Indians,  456. 

Stories,  wonderful,  512. 

Stormy  weather,  329. 

Story  of  my  \mdft  s  tdiNOOLVostak^  oai^ 

Stratagem,  a  c\eN«,  v 

Sufferings,  diead^xA,  "ii-i. 
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NIMMO'S  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  THE 
WORKS  OF  THE  POETS, 

CONTINUED. 


6.  COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

7.  MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

8.  THOMSON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

9.  GOLDSMITH'S  CHOICE  WORKS. 

10.  POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

11.  BURNS'  POETICAL  WORKS. 

12.  THE  CASQUET  OF  GEMS.     Choice  Selections 

from  the  Poets. 

13.  THE  BOOK  OF  HUMOROUS  POETRY. 

14.  BALLADS :  Scottish  and  English. 

15.  BUNYAN'S   PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS   and 

HOLY  WAB. 

16.  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

17.  THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS 

18.  POEMS,    SONGS,   AND   BALLADS   OF  THE 

SEA. 


*.*  Thia  Series  of  Books,  from  the  Terr  superior  manner  in  which 
it  is  produced,  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  handsomest  edition  of  the 
Poets  in  the  market.  Tlie  volumes  form  elegant  and  appropriate  l^t^ 
sents  as  School  Prizes  and  Gift-Books,  either  in  doth  or  moroooo. 

*  They  are  a  manrel  of  cheapnesa  M>me  of  the  Toltonet  extendinj^  to  aa  many  as 
700,  and  even  900,  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper  In  a  beauUf  nlly  dear  type,  Add 
to  this,  that  they  are  proftaacly  Illustrated  with  wood  engraTings,  are  degai^ 
and  tastefully  bound,  and  that  they  are  published  at  Se.  6d.  each,  and  our  rec(Hii- 
mendation  of  them  is  complete.' — SeoUmoH. 


NIMMO'8    SELECT    LIBRARY. 


New  Series  of  Choice  Booht^  heamtifully  printed  om  ttg>erfhte  paper,  pro- 
/iuely  Illustrated  with  original  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists,  astd 
elegemtly  hound  in  doth  and  gold,  large  crown  Svo,  price  6#.  each, 

Sbcohd  Edition. 

I.  Almost  Faultless  :  A  Story  of  the  Present  Day.    By  the 

Author  of  *  A  Book  for  Governesses.* 

*  The  author  has  written  a  capitaL  story  in  a  high  moral  tone.* — The 
Court  Jottmal, 

SscosD  Editioh. 

3.  Lives  of  Old  English  Worthies  before  the   Oonqnest. 

By  W.  H.  DavKXPORT  AnAwa, 

'  The  anthor*s  aim  is  to  illuminate,  what  may  be  regarded  as  obsoim 
certain  periods  of  historic  England,  accompanied  with  biographical 
sketches.* — Courant, 

Seoohd  Editioh. 

3.  Every-Day  Objeots ;  or,  Fictnresqne  Aspects  of  Natural 

History.    By  W.  H.  Dayknpobt  Adams. 

Thibd  Editioh. 

4.  Hy  Schoolboy  Friends :  A  Story  of  Whitminster  Ghrammar 

SchooL    B^  AsooTT  R.  Hops,  Author  of  *  A  Book  about  Domi- 
nies,' *  Stones  of  School  Life,*  etc. 

*  This  is  a  most  interesting  book.  Boys,  for  whom  it  Is  especially 
written,  will  thoroughly  enjoy  it* — Westminster  Review, 

Seoohd  Editioh. 

5.  Drifted  and  Sifted:  A  Domestio  Ohroniole  of  the  Seven- 

teenth Centnry. 
'The  author  of  this  interesting,  and  we  may  add  pathetic,  story 
appears  to  possess  the  art  of  reproducing  bygone  times  with  much 
ab&ity.'— rAs  JUcord. 

6.  Warrior,  Friesti  and  Statesman ;  or,  English  Heroes  in  the 

Thirteenth  Century.    By  W.  H.  Daykhpobt  Adamb. 

7.  Totty  Testndo.    The  Life  and  Wonderfol  Adventnres  of 

Totty  Testudo.    An  Autobiography  by  Flora  F.  Wtldb. 

*  The  book  is  of  engrossing  interest,  and  the  reader  will  bo- astonished, 
as  he  lays  it  down,  to  find  that  he  has  been  able  to  get  so  much 
entertainment  and  instruction  from  the  personal  adventures  of  a 
tortoise.* — Inverness  Courier, 

8.  On  Holy  Qronnd ;  or,  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Land 

of  Promise.    By  Edwin  Hodder,  Author  of  *  Memories  of  New 
Zealand  Life,* '  The  Junior  Clerk,*  etc. 
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NIMMO'S  FIVE  SHILLING  ILLUSTRATED 

GIFT    BOOKS. 


Grown  8yo,  beftutif oily  printed  on  superfine  paper,  profosely  lllastraied 
by  eminent  Artists,  and  richly  bound  in  doth  and  gold,  and  gUt 
edges,  price  6s.  each. 

SaooiTD  Edition. 

1.  Sword  and  Fen ;  or,  English  Worthies  in  the  Seign  of 

Elisabeth.    By  W.  H.  Davsnfobt  Adams. 

*  A  more  vfkoUiome  book  for  young  readers  we  haye  seldom  seen.'— 
TheAlhauntm, 

Becohd  EDTnON. 

2.  Norrie  Seton ;  or,  Driven  to  Sea.  By  Mrs.  George  Onpples, 

Author  of  '  Unexpected  Pleasurea,*  eto. 

*  Mrs.  Cupples  has  given  to  the  bovs  in  this  volume  just  the  sort  of 
searstory  with  which  they  will  be  deughted.*— PAe  SeoUwum, 

Bkoohd  EDinoN. 

3.  The  Oirole  of  the  Tear;  or,  Studies  of  Katme  and 

Pictures  of  the  Seasons.    By  W.  H.  Davsnfobt  Adams. 

'  Its  purpose  is  to  tell  both  young  and  old,  but  especially  the  former, 
how  much  of  interest  there  is  in  everything  connected  with  nature.'^ 
BelTi  Mtttenger, 

Beoond  Edition. 

4.  The  Wealth  of  Katnre :  Our  Food   Supplies  firam  the 

Vegetable  Eingdom.    By  the  Bev.  John  Mohtoomxbtv  AJL 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  boy  or  girl  a 
volume  which  more  equally  oomlunes  the  instructive  and  intexestiiig 
in  literature.* — N.  B,  Mail, 

FOUBTH  EDinON. 

5.  stories  of  Sohool  Life.    By  Asoott  S.  Hope. 

6.  Stories  of  Frenoh  Sohool  Life.     By  Asoott  S.  Hope. 

*  We  were  among  the  many  who  greatly  admired  Mr.  Hope's  "  Storisi 
of  School  Life**  and  *' Stories  about  Boys,"  and  when  we  found  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  illustrate  French  school  life,  we  gladly  opcoud 
the  volame.  The  stories  are  interesting  in  the  highest  degree ;  th^ 
appeal  to  the  oest  sympathies  of  the  lads  for  whom  they  are  writtsn. 
They  set  forth  the  right  and  the  trae  aji^nst  the  false,  and  they  lit 
full  of  good,  hearty  humour.* — PMic  Opmion, 
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NIMMO'S   UNIVERSAL    GIFT    BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  excellent  Works,  profusely  Illustrated  vrith  original  EHgrarimgs 
by  the  first  Artists^  choicely  printed  on  superfine  paper^  and  elegantly 
bound  m  cloth  andgold^  and  gilt  edges^  crown  8vo^priceSs.  Bd,  each, 

1.  Tales  of  Old  English  Life ;  or,  Fictnres  of  the  Periods. 

By  WiLUAM  Framcis  Oollixb,  LL.D.,  Author  of  *  History  of 
Bngliflh  Literature,'  eto. 

2.  Uungo  Park's  Life  and  Travels.    With  a  Snpplementaiy 

Ohapter,  detailing  tiie  results  of  recent  Discovery  in  Afrioft. 

3.  Bei^amin  Pranklin ;  A  Biography.    From  the  celebrated 

'Life*  by  Jarkd  Sparks,  and  the  more  recent  and  extensive 
'  Life  and  Times*  by  Jamks  Pabtox. 

4.  WallaoOf  the  Hero  of  Scotland:   A  Biography.     By 

Jamxs  Patkbsoh. 

5.  Hen  of  History.    By  Eminent  Writers. 

6.  Women  of  History.    By  Eminent  Writers. 

7.  Old- World  Worthies ;  or,  Olassioal  Biography.    Selected 

from  Plutarch's  Livbs. 

8.  Epoch  Hen,  and  the  Besnlts  of  their  Lives.    By  Samuel 

Nkil. 

9.  The  Hirror  of  Oharacter.     Selected  from  the  Writings 

of  OvERBURT,  Earls,  and  Butlkb. 

10.  Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Allegory.    Selected  from  '  The  Speo- 

Utor.' 

11.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  i  Its  Heroes  and  Hartyrs.    By 

Jankt  Gordom,  Author  of  *  Champions  of  the  Beformation,' 
eta 

12.  The  Improvement  of  the  Hind.    By  Isaac  Watts,  D.D. 

13.  The  Han  of  Business  considered  in  Six  Aspects.     A 

Book  for  Young  Men. 


*,*  This  elennt  and  useful  Series  of  Books  hss  been  ipeoiany 
prepared  for  Soiooi  and  College  Prizes;  they  are,  however,  equally 
suitable  for  General  Presentation.  In  selecting  the  works  for  this 
Series,  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  has  been  to  produce  books  of  a  Derm»- 
nent  Value,  interesting  in  mftnnorand  instructive  in  matter — books  thst 
youth  will  read  eagerly  and  with  profit^  and  which  will  be  found  equally 
attractive  in  after-life. 
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NIMMO'S  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND  GIFT  BOOKS. 

A  series  of  entertaining  and  instructive  volumes^  profusely  niustrated 
with  original  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists,  choicely  printea  on  superfine 
papery  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  and  gold,  and  giU  edges,  crown  8ra, 
jn'ice  3«.  6  J.  each. 

I.  Ohristian  Osborne's  Friends.     By  Mrs.  Harriet  Miller 

Davidson,  Aathor  of  *  Isobel  Jardine'e  Historj,*  and  Daughter 

of  the  late  Huf^h  Miller. 

3.  Sonnd  the  Grange  Farm;   or,  Good  Old  Times.     By 

Jean  L.  Watson,  Author  of  *  Bygone  Days  in  our  Village,'  eto. 

3.  Stories  about  Boys.    By  Asoott  &  Hope,  Aathor  of 

*  stories  of  School  Life,*  ^My  Schoolboy  Friends,'  etc.  eto. 

4.  George's    Enemies :     A    Seqnel    to    '  Hy    Scboolboy 

Friends.*    By  Asoorr  R.  Hopb^  Author  of    ^Stories  about 
Boys,'  etc.  etc 

5.  Violet  Eiyers;  or.  Loyal  to  Dnty.    A  Tale  for  Girls. 

By  WiNiFRKD  Taylor,  Author  of  *  Story  of  Two  Liyea,'  eto. 

6.  Wild  Animals  and  Birds :  Onrions  and  InstmctiYe  Stories 

about  tholr  Habits  and  Sagacity.    With  numerous  Dlustrations. 

7.  The  Twins  of  Saint-Marcel:  A  Tale  of  Paris  Inoendie. 

By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Okr,  Author  of  *  The  BoseviUe  Family,*  eta  eta 

8.  Bnpert  Boohester,  the  Banker's   Son.     A  Tale.     ^ 

Winifred  Taylor,  Author  of  *  Story  of  Two  LiTea,*  eta 

9.  The  Story  of  Two  Lives ;  or,  The  Trials  of  Wealth  and 

Poverty.    By  Winivbkd  Tatlob,  Author  of  *  Bupert  BoohM- 

ter,'  eta 

10.  The  Lost  Father ;  or,  Oecilia's  Trinmph.     A  Story  of 

our  own  Day.    By  Dabyl  Holms. 

1 1.  Friendly  Fairies ;  or,  Onoe  npon  a  Time. 

13.  The  Toxmg  Monntaineer  )  or,  Frank  Miller's  Lot  in  Lilbi 

The  Story  of  a  Swiss  Boy.    By  Daryl  Holmx. 

13.  Stories  from  over  the  Sea.    With  Illnstrations. 

14.  The  Story  of  a  Noble  Life ;  or,  Znrich  and  its  Beformer 

Ulric  Zwiugle.    By  Mrs.  Harby  (Janet  Gordon),  Author  of 

*  The  Spanish  Inquisition,'  *  Champions  of  the  Reformation,* 
eta  eta 

15.  Stories  of  Whitminster.    By  Asoott  B.  Hope,  Anthor  of 

*My  Schoolboy  Friends,*  *  Stories  about  Boya,'  eta  eta 

*«*  The  object  steadily  kept  in  view  in  preparing  the  aboye  aeries 
has  been  to  give  a  collection  of  works  of  a  thorouf^hly  healthy  moral 
tone,  agreeably  blending  entertainment  and  instruction.  It  ia  believed 
this  end  has  been  attained,  and  that  the  several  volumes  will  be  found 
eminently  suitable  as  Gift  Books  and  School  Prisesi  besides  proving  off 
permanent  value  in  the  Home  Library. 
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NIMMO'S  HALF-GROWN  REWARD  BOOKS. 

Exti»  foolaoftp  8vo,  doth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  Blustrated, 

price  2t.  6d.  eaob. 

I.  Memorable  Wan  of  Scotland.   By  Patrick  Fraser  TTtler, 

F.ILS  JSL,  Author  of  *  The  Hietory  of  SooUand,'  eta 

a.  Seeing  the  World :  A  Tonng  Sailor's  own  Storr,    By 

Ohablb  Nobdhoif,  Author  of  *■  The  Toung  Man-oi-Wftr'a- 
Man.' 

3.  The  Ihrtyr  Ifissionarj:  Five  Tears  in  Ohina.     By 

Bey.  Ohablu  P.  Bush,  M.A. 

4.  Hy  Hew  Home :  A  Woman's  Diary. 

5.  Home  Heroines:  Tales  for  Girls.     By  T.  S.  Arthnr, 

Author  of  *  Life*8  Grosses,'  eta 

6.  Lessons  from  Women's  Lives.    By  Sarah  J.  Hale. 

7.  The  Boseyille  Family.    A  Historical  Tale  of  the 

Eighteenth  Gentory.   By  Mrs.  A.  8.  Obb,  Author  of  *  Mountain 
Patriots,' eta 

8.  Leah.    A  Tale  of  Ancient  Palestine.    Illnstratiye  of 

the  story  of  Naaman  the  Syrian.    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Orb. 

9.  Ohampions  of  the  Beformation  1  The  Stories  of  their 

Lives.    By  Janbt  Gordon. 

to.  The  History  of  Two  Wanderers ;  or,  Oast  Adrift 
1 1.  Beattie's  Poetical  Works. 

I  a.  The  Tioar  of  Wakefield.    By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

13.  Edgar  Allan  Foe's  Poetical  Works. 

14.  The  Miner's  Son,  and  Margaret  Temon.     By  M.  M. 

PoLUkRD,  Author  of  *  The  Minister's  Daughter/  eta  eta 

15.  How  Frank  began  to  Olimb  the  Ladder,  and  the  Friends 

who  lent  him  a  hand.    By  Cuarues  B^ug^  Author  of  *  Lame 
Felix,' eta 

16.  Oonrad  and  Oolnmbine.     A  Faiiy  Tale.    By  James 

Masoh. 

17.  Annt  Ann's  Stories.    Edited  by  Lonisa  Longhborcngh. 

18.  The  Snow-Sweepers'  Party,  and  the  Tale  of  Old  Tubbins. 

By  B.  St.  Johx  Corbkx,  Author  of  *  Mince  Pie  Island,'  eta  eta 

19.  The  Story  of  Elise  MarceL    A  Tale  for  Girls. 


N  IMMO'S 

Cfcon   Sl^xUxtt0   ^^toarir   §jO0hs. 

FooUcap  8vo,  Illustrated,  elegantly  bovnd  im  doth  extra,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  back  and  tide,  gilt  edges^  price  2s.  each. 

1.  me  Far  Nortli :  Explorations  in  tlie  Arctic  Regions.     By 

Elisha  Eekt  Kanb,  M.D. 

a.  Oreat  Men  of  European  History.     From  tbe  Beginning  of 

the  Christian  Era  till  the  Present  Time.     By  David  Pbtdb,  M.A. 

8.  The  Young  Men  of  the  Bible.     A  Series  of  Papers,  Bio- 

fcraphlcvl  and  Sugvestive.    Bj  Rev.  Josbph  A.  Guxxisk. 

4.  The  Blade  and  the  Ear :  A  Book  for  Young  Men. 
6.  Monarohs  of  Ocean:  Columbus  and  CooIl 

6.  Life's  Crosses,  and  How  to  Meet  them.    By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

7.  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters,  etc.    A  Book  for  Young 

Women.    By  Dr.  Greoort. 

&  Mountain  Patriots.     A  Tale  of  the  Beformation  in  Savoy. 

By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Orr. 

9.  Labours  of  Love.     By  Winifred  Taylor. 
10.  Mossdale.     By  Anna  M.  De  longh. 

IL  The  Btandard-Bearer.     A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Constantlne 

the  Oreat.    By  Ellen  Palmsr. 

12.  Jacqueline.     A  Story  of  the  Beformation  in  Holland.     By 

Mrs.  Hardt  (Janet  Gordon). 

N  IMMO'S 

Foolscap  %vo.  Illustrated^  elegavUy  bound  in  cloth  extra,  bevelled 
ooai'ds,  gilt  back  and  side,  gilt  edges^  piHce  2s,  each, 

1.  Lame  Felix.    A  Book  for  Boys.    By  Charles  Bruce. 

2.  Picture  Lessons  by  the  Divine  Teacher;  or,  Dlustrattons  of 

the  Parables  of  our  Lord.    By  Peter  Grant,  D.D. 

8.  Nonna :  A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Julian  the  Apostate.    By  Ellen 

Palmer. 

4L  Philip  Walton ;  or,  Light  at  Last.     By  the  Author  of  '  Meta 

Frantz,'  etc. 

6.  The  Minister's  Daughter,  and  Old  Anthony's  WUL     Tales  for 

the  Younfr    By  M.  M.  Pollard,  Author  of  'The  Miner's  Son,'  etc  etc. 

6.  The  Two  Sisters.    By  M.  M.  PoUard. 

7.  A  Needle  and  Thread :  A  Tale  for  Girls.    By  Emma  J.  Barnes, 

Author  of  'Faithful  and  True,  or  the  Mother's  Legacy.' 

&  Taken  Up :  A  Tale  for  Boys  and  Girls.    By  A.  Whymper. 

9.  An  Earl's  Daughter.    By  M.  M.  Pollard. 

10.  Life  at  HartweU ;  or,  Frank  and  his  Friends.     By  Trs»^tT*%r*^«» 

E.  May,  Author  of  '  Alfred  and  his  Mother,*  etc.  etc. 

IL  Stories  Told  in  a  Fisherman's  Cottage.     By  Ellen  Palmer, 

Author  of  •  Nonna,*  etc.  etc. 

12.  Max  Wild,  the  Merchant's  Son;  and  other  Stories  for  the 

Young. 
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N  IMMO'S 

Foolscap  Svo^  cloth  extra^  gilt  tdge*^  lUtutrated,  price  U,  Gd.  each. 

1.  Bible  BleadngB.     By  Bev.  Bichard  Newton. 

2.  One  Honr  a  Week :  Fifty-two  Bible  Lessons  for  the  Yonng. 

3.  The  Best  Things.      By  Bey.  Bichard  Newton. 

4.  The  Story  of  John  Heywood  :  An  Historical  Tale  of  the  Time 

of  lUrry  viii.    By  Charles  Bbdck,  Author  of  '  How  Frank  began  to 
Climb,'  etc 

5.  Lessons  from  Bose  Hill ;  and  Little  Nannette. 

6.  Great    and    Good    Women :     Biographies   for    Girls.      By 

LtdIA,  H.  SlOOURXKT. 

7.  At  Home  and  Abroad;  or.  Uncle  William*s  Adventores. 

8.  Alfired  and  his  Mother ;    or,  Seeking  the  Kingdom.      By 

Kathabikb  E.  Mat. 

9.  Aariel ;    or.    The  Crystal  Gup.      A  Tale  for  the  Young. 

By  Mrs.  Hehdicsson. 

10.  The  Kind  Governess;  or.  How  to  make  Home  Happy. 

11.  Percy  and  Ida.      By  Katharine  E.  May. 

12.  Three  Wet  Sundays  with  the  Book  of  Joehna.     By  Ellen 

Palmbr,  Author  of  'Christmas  at  the  Beacon,*  etc.  etc. 

NIMM6'~S    SUNDAY    AND    W  EEK-DAY 

^txm  jof  ^ttoarb  ^O0hs» 

Foolscap  8vo,  cloth  extra^  gilt  edgeg^  JUiutrattd,  price  1«.  6J.  each* 

1.  The  Scnlptor  of  Bmges.      By  Mrs.  W.  G.  HalL 

2.  From  Cottage  to  Castle;    or,   Faithfal  in  Little.     A  Tale 

founded  on  Fact.    By  M.  11.,  Author  of  'The  Ked  Velvet  Bible,' etc. 

3.  Christmas  at  the  Beacon:     A  Tale  for  the  Young.      By 

Ellkn  Palxek. 

4.  The  Sea  and  the  Savages:   A  Story  of  Adventure.     By 

IIarold  Likcolm. 

5.  The  Swedish  Singer ;   or.  The  Story  of  Vanda  BosendahL 

By  Mrs.  W.  O.  Hall. 

6.  My  Beautiful  Home;  or,  Lily's  Search.     By  Chas.  Bmoe. 

7.  The   Story  of  a  Moss  Bose ;    or,   Buth  and  the  Orphan 

Family.    By  Ciiarlks  Bbdcb. 

8.  Summer  Holidays  at  Silversea.     By  E.  Bosalie  Salmon. 

9.  Fred  Graham's  Beeolve.    By  the  Author  of  *  Mat  and  Sofle,* 

etc.  etc. 

10.  Wilton  School;   or,   Harry  Campbell's  Bevenge.      A  Tkle. 

By  F.  E.  Wkatiibrlt. 

11.  Grace  Harvey  and  her  Cousins. 

12.  Blind  Mercy;  and  other  Tales  for  the  Young.    By  Gertrude 

Ckockforo. 

1 3.  Evan  Lindsay.    By  Margaret  Fraser  Tytler,  Author  of  'Tales 

of  Good  and  Great  Kings,'  *  Tales  of  the  Great  and  Brare/  etc. 


Nimmo's  Eighteenpenny  Favourite  Reward  Books. 

Demy  18rao,  Illustrated,  doth  extra,  gilt  edgei,  price  li.  6d.  each. 

1.  The  Vioar  of  Wakefield.     Poemi  and  EBnya.    Bj  OliTer 

Goldsmith. 

2.  iBeop's   Fables,    with   IiutnictlYe   AppUcationa.      By  Dr. 

CaOXALL. 

3.  Bnnyan'B  Pilgrim'f  Piogrea. 

4.  The  Young  Man-of-War't-Maii ;  A  Boy'f  Voyage  loimd  the 

World.    By  CHAaLU  NoanHorv,  Author  of  '  Seeing  the  World.' 
;.  The  Treasury  of  Anecdote:  Moral  and  Beligious. 

6.  The  Boy*8  Own  Workshop ;    or,   The  Young   Oazpentea. 

By  Jacob  Abbott. 

7.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Orosoe. 

8.  The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.    A  Moral  and  Instnuy- 

tlTo  Lesson  for  Young  Persons. 

9.  Evenings  at  Home ;  or,  The  Juvenile  Budget  Opened.    Oon* 

sistlng  of  a  rarlety  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces  for  the  Inatniction  and  Amose- 
ment  of  Young  Persons.    By  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  BABBAULn. 

la  Unexpected  Pleasures  ;  or,  Left  alone  in  the  Holidayi.    By 

Mrs.  Gkoboe  CorPLBa,  Author  of  ^Norrie  Seton,'  etc 

*«*  The  ahoye  Series  of  elegant  and  useful  hoolLS  is  specially  prepared  fbr  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  young  persons. 

Ilxmmo's  |)0pular  ^drcjbirs  (&x&  goohs* 

ISmo,  finely  printed  on  toned  paper,  handsamely  bound  In  cloth  estn, 

price  Is.  each. 

1.  Across  the  River:  Twelve  Views  of  Heaven.     By  Norman 

Maclrod,  D.D.  ;  R.  W.  Hamiltov,  D.D.;  Robbbt  S.  Cabolish,  D.I>.; 
James  IlAMiLToir,  D.D.;  etc.  etc 

2.  Emblems  of  Jesus;  or,  Illustrations  of  Emmanuel's  Gharacter 

and  Worlc. 

3.  Life  Thoughts  of  Eminent  COirlstians. 

4.  Comfort  for  the  Desponding ;  or.  Words  to  Soothe  and  Cheer 

Troubled  Hearta. 

5.  The   Chastening  of  Love:   Words  of  Consolation  fto  the 

Christian  Mourner.    By  Joskph  Pabker,  D.D.,  Manchester. 

6.  The  Cedar  Christian,  and  other  Practical  Papers.    By  the  Rev. 

TUEODORK  L.  CUTLRR. 

7.  Consolation  for  Christian  Mothers  Bereaved  of  Little  Children. 

By  A  Friknd  op  Moubmrra. 

8.  The  Orphan;  or,  Words  of  Comfbrt  fbr  the  Fatherless  and 

Motherless. 

9.  Gladdening  Streams ;  or,  The  Waters  of  the  Sanctuary.    A 

Book  for  Fragments  of  Time  on  each  Lord's  Daj  of  the  Year. 

10.  Spirit  of  the  Old  Divines. 

zi.  Choice  Oleanings  firom  Sacred  Writers. 

12.  Direction  in  Prayer;  or,  The  Lord's  Prayer  Illustrated  In' a 

Series  of  Expositions^    By  Psteb  Qeaxt,  D.D.,  Author  of  *  Fmhiii  9i 

Jesus,'  etc. 

13.  Scripture  Imagery.   By  Peter  arant,D.D.,  Author  of 'Emblems 

of  Jesus,'  etc 


NIMMO'S  ONE  SHILLING  ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

TocUbo^  8vo^  Oolonred  FrontispiaoeB,  handsomely  bound  In  cloth, 

nimnlnAted,  prloe  Is.  esoh. 


I.  Four  Little  People  and  their  Friends. 

3.  Elizabeth ;  or,  The  Exiles  of  Siberia.  A  Tale 

from  the  French  of  Madame  Oottoi. 

3-  Paul   and  Virginia.     From  the   French  of 

Bbbhabdis  SAurr-Puau. 

4.  Little   Threads  :    Tangle  Thread,   Golden 

Thread,  and  Bflyer  Thread. 

5.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Printer  Boy. 

6.  Barton  Todd,  and  The  Toxmg  Lawyer. 

7-  The  Perils  of  Greatness :  The  Story  of  Alex- 
ander Menzflcofl. 

S.  Little  Crowns,  and  How  to  Win  them.     By 

Bey.  Joseph  A.  Collieb. 

9.  Great  Riches :  Nelly  Rivers'  Story.    By  Axmt 

Fahst. 

10.  The  Right  Way,  and  The  Contrast. 

11.  The  Daisy's  First  Winter.   And  other  Stories. 

B7  Harbtct  Bkbchkr  Stowb. 

la.  The  Man  of  the  Mountain.     And  other 

stories. 

13.  Better  than  Rubies.     Stories  for  the  Toung, 

ninstrativs  of  Familiar  ProTsrhiL    With  62  Dlnstrations. 

[Ccnimmed  on  neaipaff^. 
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NiMMO'S  ONE  SHILLING  ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE   BOOKS, 

CONTINUED, 


^>^^<'^^^k^W^ni«%/^/>^S/^^^^M«A/^r«^ 


14-  Kzperlenea  Teaches.    And  other  Stories  for 

the  TottBC  HlBatntiTO  of  Familiar  FzoTarba.    With  S9  Dhia- 


1$.  The  Hmppy  Recoyery.    And  other  Stories  for 

tbaToiu^    With  26  Dhiatratiopk 

16^  Grstitnde  and  Probity.     And  other  Stories 

for  the  Tou^.    With  21  DlvatratioBS. 

17-  The  Two  Brothers.    And  other  Stories  for 

tha  TooB^.    With  U  Ulastxalioiia. 

iS.  The  Tonng  Orator.    And  other  Stories  for 

tha  TooBg.    With  %  DliutimtioiiiL 

19^  Simple  Stories  to  Amuse  and  Instmct  Young 

Baa.Wfc.    Wish  mvstimsiona. 

50.  The  Three  Friejids*    And  other  Stories  for 

the  Tovtt^    With  lUnatratioiia. 

51.  Sybil%  Saerillce.    And  other  Stories  for  the 

TooBg.    With  12  lUnatntioiia. 

ss.  The  Old  Shepherd.  And  other  Stories  for  the 

Yoong.    With  iUoatimtiona. 

23.  The  Tonng  Officer.  And  other  Stories  for  the 

Tonng.    With  UJnaCratioiia. 

14.  The  False  Heir.    And  other  Stories  for  the 

Yoang.    With  lUnstimtioDa. 

25.  The  Old  Farmhouse;   or,  Alice  Horton's 

Homa.    And  other  Stories.    B j  M.  IL  Pollabd. 

t6.  Twyford  Hall;  or,  Rosa'b  Christmas  Dinner, 

and  what  aha  did  with  iL    By  Chablbb  B&ugb. 

27.  The  Discontented  Weathercock.    And  other 

Siorias  for  ChildroB.    Bj  IL  JosiB. 

2S.  Oat  at   Sea^  and  other  Stories.     By  Two 

AathoxiL 

29.  The    Story  of  Waterloo;    or,   The   Fall  of 

Nafolxox. 

30-  Sister  Jane's  Little  Stories.   Edited  by  Louisa 

Lo  CGUBOBOUOU. 
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NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY  SERIES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

In  demy  ISmo,  tcith  lUtutratUms^  elegantly  hound  in  cloih. 


This  Serief  of  Books  will  be  found  unequalled  for  genuine  Intereet  and 
value,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  thoughtful 
children  of  both  sexes.  Parents  may  reel  assured  thai  eaoh  Volume 
teaches  some  noble  lesson,  or  enforces  some  valuable  truth. 

I.  In  the  Brare  Dajs  of  Old ;  or,  The  Story  of  the  Spanish 

Armada.    For  Boys  and  Qirli. 

a.  The  Lost  Eabj.    Bj  the  Author  of  '  The  Basket  of 

Flowers,*  eta 

3.  Leslie  Boss ;  or,  Fond  of  a  Lark.    Bj  Oharles  BraoOt 

4.  Mj  First  and  Last  Vojage.    Bj  Benjamin  Olarke. 

5.  Little  Katie :  A  Fairy  Story.    By  Oharles  Brace. 

6.  Being  Afiraid.     And  other  Stories  for  the  Tonng.     By 

Charles  Stuart. 

7.  The  Toll-Keepers.    And  other  Stories  for  the  Tonng. 

By  Bbnjamim  Clarkb. 

8.  Diok  Barford ;   A  Boy  who  wonld  go  down  HilL    By 

Gharlrs  Brucb. 

9.  Joan  of  Aro  ;  or.  The  Story  of  a  Noble  Life.    Written 

for  Girls. 

0.  Helen  Siddal :  A  Story  for  Ohildren.    By  Ellen  Palmer. 

1.  Mat  and  Sofie :  A  Story  for  Boys  and  Oirls. 
a.  Peace  and  War.     By  the  Author  of  'The  Basket  of 

Flowers/  etc. 

3.  Perilous  Adyentures  of  a  French  Soldier  in  Algeria. 

4.  The  Magic  Glass ;  or.  The  Secret  of  Happiness. 

5.  Hawks'  Dene  i   A  Tale  for  Ohildren.    By  Katharine  B. 

Mat. 

6.  Little  Maggie.    And  other  Stories.    By  the  Author  of 

*  The  Joy  of  Well-Doing/  eto.  eto. 

7.  The  Brother's  Legacy  ;   or.  Better  than   Qold.     By 

M.  H.  Pollard. 

8.  The  Little  Sisters ;  or.  Jealousy.    And  other  Stories  for 

the  Young.    By  the  Author  of  *  Little  Tales  for  Tiny  Tots,*  etc. 

9.  Kate's  Hew  Home.    By  Oeoil  Scotti  Author  of '  Ohijssie 

Lyle,*  ete. 


NIMMO'8  SIXPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Demy  ISmOi  Dliistnled,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  pfko  6d.  atoh. 

I.  Pearls  for  Little  Feoplei 

3.  Ehreat  Lessons  for  Little  People. 

3.  Season  in  Bhymei  A  Poetry  Book  for  the  Tonng. 

4.  lisop's  LitOe  Fable  Book. 

5.  drapes  from  the  Great  Vine. 

6.  The  Pot  of  Gold. 

7.  Story  Piotnres  from  the  Bible. 

8.  The  Tables  of  Stone  i  Illnstrationfl  of  the  Oommand- 

mentfl. 

9.  Ways  of  Doing  Good. 

0.  Stories  about  onr  Dogs.    By  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe. 

1.  The  Bed-llnged  Goose. 
3.  The  Hermit  of  the  Hills. 

3.  Effie's    Ohristmas,  and  other  Stories.     By  Adelaide 

AUMTKM. 

4.  A  Visit  to  Grandmother,  and  other  Stories  for  the 

Young. 

5.  Bible  Stories  for  Tonng  People.    By  Adelaide  Austen. 

6.  The  Little  Woodman  and  his  Dog  Ossar.     By  Mrs. 

Shbbwood. 

7.  Among  the  MonntaLnsi    Tales  for  the  Tonng.     By 

Adelaidb  Aumv. 

8.  Little  Gems  for  Little  Beaders. 

9.  Do  yonr  Duty,  oome  what  will,  and  other  BtozieB  for 

the  Yonng. 

20.  Noble  Joe ;  A  Tale  for  Children.    By  Adelaide  Austen. 

21.  Lucy  Vernon,  and  other  Stories  for  the  Tonng. 

22.  Anecdotes  of  Fayourite  Animals  told  for  Children.    By 

Adklajdb  Aotnor. 

33.  Little  Heniy  and  his  Bearer.    By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
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NIMMO'8  SIXPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 

CONTINUED, 

24.  The   Holidays    at   Wiltoiii  and  other  Stories.     Bj 

Adklaidb  Autxnr. 

25.*  Ohiyssie  Lyle  1  A  Tale  for  the  Tonng.   By  Oeeil  Booti 
26.  Little  Elsie  among  the  Qnanymen.    By  Ellen  Palmer. 


NEW  VOLUMES  JUST  ADDED  TO  THIS  SERIES. 

27.  The  Lesson   of   Obedienoe.     By  the  Bey.  Biohard 

Newton,  D.D. 

28.  The  Lesson  of  Diligenoe,     By  the   Bey.    Biohard 

Newton,  D.D. 

29.  Fergnsi  A  Tale  by  Jaoob  Abbott. 

30.  Gilbert  and  his  Mother.    By  Jaoob  Abbott. 

31.  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Flam.    By  Hannah  More. 

32.  Emily  Barton,  and  other  Stories.     By  Oharlei  and 

MabtLamb. 

33.  Elizabeth  Villiers,  and  other  Stories.    By  Oharles  and 

MabtLamb. 

34.  The  Oratefnl  Begro.    By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

35.  Forgiye  and  Forget.    By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

36.  Waste  Bot|  Want  Bot.    By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

37.  The  False  Key.    By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

38.  The  Bracelets.    By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

NIMMO'S  FOURPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

ThA  above  BeriM  of  Book^  1b  also  kept  In  embossed  and  illuminated 

Paper  Ooyer,  beautifully  printed  in  gold  from  entirolj 

new  Designs,  price  4d.  eaoh. 

*«*  Hie  dlsttnettre  features  of  the  Sixpennj,  NInepennj,  snd  One  Shminf 
Juvenile  Books  sre :  The  Subjects  of  each  Volume  hsre  been  selected  with  s  due 
reinvd  to  InstnwUon  end  Entertainment;  thef  are  well  printed  on  fine  paper; 
thej  are  Dlustrated  with  Coloured  Frontfaqpieces  and  bcautiftil  Engrayln|{8;  and 
thef  are  elegantlj  bound. 


i6         Jj^eakt  ]ptblif||tb  bj  OSUam  ^.  9nni>»> 

NEW   WORKS   JUST   READY. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  EDINA  BURNS. 

In  crown  4to,  price  12s.  6d.,  el^zantly  bound  in  cloth,  extra  gilt 
and  gilt  edges,  the  popular  Drawing-room  Edition  of  the 

Poems  and  Songs  by  Robert  Bums.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Herdman,  Wallee  H.  Paton,  Sam.  Bough, 
GouRLAY  Steell,  D.  0.  HiLL,  J.  M'Whibter,  and  other 
eminent  Scottish  Artists. 

NIMMO'S    NATIONAL    LIBRARY. 

Just  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  with  Steel  Frontispiece  and  Vignette, 
handsomely  bound,  rox burgh  style,  price  5s., 

The  English  Circumnayigators :  The  most  re- 
markable Voyages  round  the  World  by  English  Sailors. 
(Drake,  Dampier,  Anson,  and  Cook's  Voyages.)  With  a 
Preliminary  Sketch  of  their  Lives  and  Discoveries.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  Maps,  etc.,  by  David  Laino  Purves. 

Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  the  above,  with  Steel  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette,  and  Eight  Illustrations, 

The  Book  of  Adventure  and  Peril.   A  Record  of 

Heroism  and  Endurance  on  Sea  and  Land.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  Charles  Bruoe. 

Other  Standard  Works  in  preparation. 

This  Series  is  also  kept  bound  in  cloth  extra,  full  gilt  side,  back, 

and  edges,  price  6s.  6d.  each. 

Third  Edition, 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  richly  gilt,  price  7s.  6d., 

Things  a  Lady  would  Like  to  Know^  concerning 

Domestic  Management  and  Expenditure,  arranged  for  Daily 
Reference,  with  Hints  regarding  the  Intellectual  as  well  as  the 
Physical  Life.  By  Henry  Southgate,  Author  of  *Many 
Thoughts  of  Many  Minds,'  *  Noble  Thoughts  in  Noble  Lan- 
guage,' *  Gone  Before,*  *  The  Bridal  Bouquet,*  etc.  etc. 

In  crown  8vo,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth  extra,  full  of  Engravings 
and  Coloured  Pictures,  price  3s.  6d.,  or  gilt  edges  price  4s., 

Three  Hundred  Bible  Stories  and  Three  Hundred 

Bible  Pictures.     A  Pictorial  Sunday  Book  for  the  Young. 
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